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f'lfAlTEU I. 

'I’lIE A(iE OF'' I'AfTII IN' Till-: THE THREE 

ATTArKS:,N()i:T'llKRN Oi: :\li»l!AI.; WESTERN OR 
l^TEI.IAlCTrAE; EASTERN OR MILITARY. 

T^fi: nui;tii!:i;\ oii MoitAL attack ox thk Italian systj:m, and its 

TKMLOLAUY KKl’l L^^L. 

(it'Oij rap] lira], BouniJarlvfi of Halian Chrif^tlaiiitip — Attachfi upon it. 

Th>‘ \orf]i^ni (>r iiiorol ~ I In l-jupi ror of (It ruiany tunids on a 

rcfio'iiiof ton in tin' Papiooi. -(Irrix rt, iJo' r> pri%<riifaf tre oj ilitt^G JJeds, 
ix^iiailr Pojn\ -Till y ai'i hofli poisnin il Inj th> Italionn, 

Cioiiiiioin'i'iiinit ol iln‘. iiilJliciiialJiipcfioiitoj tho Italian^ SyKfoin , — It 
oriyindtrs in flai Arahian dooirno'. of the >iupri mory oj lieuron, OOT 
Autliorlly. -'no' <j)(i,dion oj Tranruhsla ntfol mn. — iiii^c and dtvclop- 
iniiit if Scliohisf icixm. - Mutiny aino kj Ho Monl:.<, 

(irvyory V 1 1, nj/onfa lo nushi <o'r^ ptf^ hn^l in forces a li^fonn in thf Thnrch. 
— OrcrconK A the I'anpi ror of ( dr maun - — /•''* on (hr point of t rfiddii^hing 

a Tnropoan. 'Thi orrocy. The l*opis the military and nioiu ianj 

Uet<ourC(’)^ if Europe (hrowjh, the Erura^es. 

The realm of an idea may often Le delined by geometrical 
lim\s. 

if from Home, as a centre, two lines lie drawn, one of 
Mdiieli passes eastward, and toiiclu's the Asiatic 
shore of tlie ilosphorns, tlu* otluT westward, and phu-ai iRmiui- 
(*r()ssi.*s the Tyrern'es, nc'arly all those .Mediterra- 
nean e(|nntries lying to the south of tliese lines 
were living,^at the •time oi^wdiieli w eespeak, under t4io 
doghia, “ liUiere is Imt onc^tiod, and*i\te)hamme4 is his 
proplud but the countries to the north had added the 

VUL. 11. B 
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ortliodoK F()nc(‘])t ion of tlie Holy Trinily tlu' a<l( 1 » <11 
ilie A irL;in, Ihr \v()i-s]iij> oT imap's, f liu iiiv()<*a( ion oT .saints, 
ainl a devout attaelini<‘nt u> la'iies and shianes. 

I have now to relate liow these liias wia’e ])uslied 
Fnicos uctiiig thrward on thiropc', tliat, to the east by niilitai'v, 
v.pouft. tliat to the west by intcdleet ual torco. On Koine, 
as on a ])ivot, tlu'V worked ; now o])<niinij;, now e]osii!L;\i 
no^v threateninij; to enrvi* round at tht'ir extiaaiK's and 
<*oinpri'ss ]>aiAaHi>'-iH;j; ('hristendoni in their elasj); then, 
tlirongli tlie coinTilsive throes ot tlie nations tln'V Innl 
inelosed reeedine: iVoin one anotlu'r an<l (pii vei’ini;’ t]iroin;'h- 
ont t]un*r wliol(' Iiai^ih, but ret ms bn i; only for an install, 
tt» shut more elosely a<;‘ain. 

It v'as as if from the liot sands of Africa iirdsibh* 
ai'ms were jait forth, (mlbldini;* linrojH* in tht'ii’ ^rasp, 
and trying;' to join tlnar hands to ;L;iv(' <0 pa;j,ani/,inL;' 
Ohristt.mdom a fearful and moi-tal eompi-essii m 'rhej(' 
v/ert‘ st nin’^les and resislanet s, but (la* pofteiilous hands 
elasjied al last. 1 1 istorieally, wt; eal 1 1 he pressure 1 hat w.is 
tlnm made the Ib'foianat i<m. 

iNt)t without diiheiilty can wt' describe tlu' f'tmvnisive 
s(run'i;‘les of nations so as to convey a clear idee of the 
{oret-s aetini;' np')n tlnmn .1 have now t*) th'vott' manv 
]<erhaps not iinintere.^tin;::;, eei'tainly not uninstiaiet ive, 
])av;’es to these (‘Vents. 

in this ehapt'-r I l)ei;in that task liy rdatiim; tli<‘ 
eons* ‘<pli ‘IKM ‘S ot tile stall' ot timers heret oh Il'i' deserihed 
tin* earnestness of converted (Germany and the immoralities 
of th(; ])op( s. , 

Tlie (ieiaiians insist('d*on a ri'tormation amono' eeele 
siasties, and that they should haul livi's in 
ii.fia'jh.i aeeoi’danee with reli;rion. 'i'his moral attack 
r 0.11:1 111 the ^vas aceonijianied also by an inlelleelual one. 

arising; tVom another sourei*. and amount iiee,’ to 
a mutiny in tlu' (diureh itself. In tin' course of emit u rii s, 
ami ]rirtieulariy dinant;* tin* moiM* r<‘eent» (‘vil times, a 
i;i-a(]i|a,l d i ver_i;-enee of th('olo^-y tVom morals liad lakc'ii 
])laee, to the dissat isfact ion of that I'c'iniiant of thinkinn; 
jiM'n who li('r(! ai’d ther(‘, in tlu' soli ; mb' ot monastmai's. 
(‘(mipareil the ^fo^mas ot* thebloL;’y with tlu' lielates of 
reason. Of those, and the mini her was yearly increasing', 
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1lio Ara1)S in S])ain, not a few liiol 

lKM‘oine inlV'cted A\ illt a 1<>V(‘ of ]jliilnh;oi*h y. 

W'lioevrr coinivarcs ilio tcnriif and Iwelfth cciitni'les 
1< ><'■( ‘1 1 icT cannoi/ lail 1o I'cinai'k IIk^ p,'i‘eat Jiitcllwetiial 
advaiKMMvlncli I'airojx* was inakini;'^ •dlio ideas oeen[)yiii;i; 
t he jiiinds of rin istian nn-n, titeii* very tuiai of j;, 

•1 lioiii;lit, ]ia<l .all(>y<‘tlje]- eljaii^u’rd. Tin* ( aniest- 
ii(.\ss of llie ( Jei'jiians, eo^imiiii_i;liiiL!; with tlie kno^led^e of 
tli(‘ .Moliannneda ns, eon1<l#no ionycM* he di vei't < (1 •ti’oui tlic 
misty eloiids of llieoloyieal diseiission ont (.)t wliieli riiiln- 
sojjfliy emm-yed, iiot in tln^ (ij-r-eian eli^ssieal venture in 
Av/ieli slit' liad disa]»])(‘^)-etl at: Alexitiyl ria, hut in tiie 
g]-( )t<‘S(jn(* u'arh of 1 1n'* e<»wlcd and nn nhihetl nionk. Slje 
tiniid'Iv eaimt I'aek to tin* world as Se]#olast iei sin, ] lersnadiny 
iiK'H toeonsid* -r, f'V tin* liy lit of t heii' own reason, lliat doyiiia 
; which st'cnietU to jait eomnitm sense at dehanet.' ti’ansnli- 
stant ialiitn. Seareely wei’e her wJiisjiers lieard in tlie 
(‘ceh'siast ieal ranks wlien a ni nt i ny ayainst autliority arost*, 
afftl since it was neee>sar\' to eonihat lliai inntiny Nvith 
its own weajioiis, tlie ( hnrtdi was coin|ielled to i^'iA’e hi:‘r 
eountetianee to Seholasiie I heoloyy. 

Lendwiy: h i msel f t < t 1 he demand t'or morality, and not 
alitj^'ether rernsiny to join in tin* intelleelnal ]n’oy'ress. a 
,‘;reat man, Ilildehrand. hronyht. on an (‘e.eh'siast ieal 
refoi’in. lie raised the |»a]>aey to its maxiinnm (d‘ ])owe]'. 
and ])!•('] larc'd the way for his successors to seize the 
material ri'soni’ces of Mnroj ie*t hrouyh t he ( 'rusades. 

Such is an oullint' of the cAeiits with Avhieh we howe 
now to deal. detailed anal\sis ol' those events show s 

that thei'ew'(‘]’e thre(' dii'ecl ions (d pre.'^suri' U] 'ou i j,, .i,,.,.,. 
l\ome. d'he |>ressure from lh<' \\ I'st and that ri -eiiu- 
from the Mast wa'ia* INIoliammedan. d la'ir re- .>o.i 
siiltant was a ])n'ssure from the North; it was esst'ut la 11 
(diristian. A\ Idle thosi' weix' foreign, this Avas donn stie. 
It is almost imniat('idal in what order Ave consider them; 
tlu' manner in Avldeh I am handling tlu' suhjeet leads me, 
liowi'fer, to treat, of tln^ NOrthern jiri'ssun' iirst, tlien o[ that 
of the (*st, and on snhs<'([nent jiayH-s of that ol Mast. 

I Jt had hinoim* i,4)solut('ly neeessa ^A*^ t hat something 
^^hol^ld hi' ^ oiu' for the n'forination of 1^4*' ]>a]>a(*s'. Its 
crimes, such as Ave luivc related in hdiapter All.. \T)1. i., 

u li 
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ou/rai^c'd ivli^'iinis iiu^n. 1\) tJir innsit'V sjtirit of’ i j]o 
Foiri^ii in- inovvincnt lor ,‘i(‘coinpIi,sJiiuij; this ('lul nv* must 
tvlonVnii'^^ho look. *'lIo is Mio ii'pi-osoiitiitivo of iii- 

lluoiioes that wore juvsoiitly to exert a most 
important ai;x'ney. 

Ill the train of llio lan])eror Otho IIF., when lie resol v(m 1 
to put a sto}) to all this wiekedness, was (h'rhei t, a Fri'iieh 
eeek'sias^h*, horn in Auvia-yne. hi his boyhood, while a 
LiiVofOcr- ' ‘Seholar in the Ahhey of Avrillae,, he altraelcMl i he 
^ atti'iition of his suj>erioi-s ; amoiio- others, of ilie 
( oiint (d hareeh'-’ia, who took him to Sjtain. dhi'ri'die 
hreaiue a ]'roliei(wut in the mathematies, aslronomv, ahd 
physics of the Mohammedan schools. ]!(. s| Al’ahio 
m-^SaiMooii with the iliimicy ol‘ a Saraiom. ]lis rcsidt/nce at 
Conlova. wlit-re tlic klialif |a(n.ni/c<l all llu; 
li'iiniiiij;' and .scii'iici- Ilf I he a,i;c, a in I hi.s snlisrij-iicnl rcsidiaico 
in liniiie, where he iiinnd an iiienneei vahle ii;'ni)r iiiee and 
iinnniralify, were not hi.st niion hi.s future life. Jleesta- 
hlished a.si.’hool at h’heini.s, where he tanyhl loyie. innsfe, 
a.strononiy, explained Nd'eyil, .Statin.s, 'I'erenee, and in1i-o- 
ilneod what ^\'^.'re at that time reyarded as \vonih‘r.s, the 
.ylohe and the ahaeiis. Jle Jahoiired to ]iei'si.,ide ' hi.s 
eeuntryinen that leujnine; is far to he ]ireferred to the 
sports ot *ho tiehl. Jk' oh.served the stars tln'onyh tnhes, 
invented a eloek. and an orean playefl hy steam. JIo 
eomposed a xeork on 1,‘hetiirie. .ippoin'fed Ahhot . 
Itohhio. he fill into a mi.snnderslandiny wdth iiis monks, 
end liad to ret ire tirst to l.’ome, and i hen to resume hi.s 
.'lehool at l.’heims. In tl e political events eoniieeted with 
the rise of Ifiiyh Capet, h(.i was ayain hroueht into 
prominence. The sjieeidi of the liishop of Orleans at. the 
Coiineil ot liheims. which w-.as his eonijiosition, shows n.s 
how hi.s idrohammedan edneation had led him to look upon 
Mis r. i.io.icii- file state ot thinys in ( 'hristendom ; *• 'I'here is 
.s.^imetUie not oiio at Itoine, it is notorioms, who knows 

enonehoflettersto(|ualify him fora door ki eper; 

W'ltn w’hat taee shall he jiresTime to teach xvho has mwer 
l(,■arned t” lie does not hesitate to allude to jiapal hriheries 
and iiajial erinies: “If Kine- lluelf-s emha.ssadors could 
have hiihed tlf.i; po| >0 a ml Cresceii tiu.s, h is alia its had taken 
a dilferont turn.” lie recounts tlio disyraeesyind crimes of 
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f j^o if)Gnti?Ks : ]iow John XIL had cut o/f the nose aud 
foni:^ue of John the Curdinnl ; how Ihjiiihico hud str;iu<j;]od 
John .XJll. ; iiow Joliii l\h ]nt(^ In'Cii .starved to death* in 
the duiijj:j‘eoii8 oi th(i ( astle oi Sr. Aiii^tdo, Jle deiyaiids, 
T(j sucIl iiionstca’s, lull of all iiilaiiiy, Aojid (>1 all kii^wledye, 
liiiinan and divine, are all tlie ])rie8ts ot (tod to snhuiit — 
^nien distinguished ihrou^liout the w^orld foi* their learning 
and holy livass? The ])onfill wlio .so sins against Ids laotliei- 
- wlio, when adnioni.'-^ffed, reluses to liear tlir^ voiee ol’ 
(‘onnscT is as a ])ul>licaii and a sinner.’’ With a ])i-ophetie 
insjaration of tln^ aecaisations ot-the Jteforinatid'ti. J h* ash's, 
“ he not Ant idJii’ist lie s|>eaks of^hiin as tlie i\J;in 
ol‘ Sin,” *lhe Mystery of Ini^iiiity.” Of lionie lie says, 
with an einpliasis doulitless enforeeij hy Jiis MoliainiiKMlan 
('\'])(a’i(aiees, ‘‘ Sh(3 lias alri'ady lost the allegiaiiee of tla* 
Itast; Alexandria, Antioeh, AlViea, and Asia are si'iiai’aO* 
fi'oai Ian* ; (.'onstantiiio})h‘ has luaiki'n loose from la/r; tlx.* 
interior of Spain h'no\\s notliing ot the ])o])e.” Ih/says. 
‘■Jlowdo your eiKunii's say that, in deptising Arnnl])hns. 
W(‘ should ha\a^ waited for tin.' judgment of tlie Itoma]! 
lardiov)? (tan tln'y say that his judgment is hefon:^ that of 
(iod wli^eh our synod ]>ronounced ? Tin; Ih’inr'e of thi 
!»onian hishops and of the a])osth‘s thems(d\(‘s ])roe]aiiiicd 
t]ialf(h)d must lie olxyved rather than men ; and Taiil. the 
teaehm* of the (jeiitiles, announeed anathema to him, tliougA 
lie AN'ero an angel, who should prisaeh a doctrine dilhueiit 
to tlifit which had been delivei’ed. lleeanse. the pontiif 
Marcelliiius otfered ineenso t« Jupitei*, riinst. th('refo]*<\ 
all hisliops saerihet'?” In all tins tlna-e is obviously an 
insurgaait against the pa]»af‘y, of, I’ather, against its 

iniipiities. 

In the ])rogr('ss of the political movements (lerbert was 
a,p])oint(‘d to tlu^ archbishopiuc of IJn'inis. On ]{i^ 
this occ'asion, it is not without intm'est tliat we achana- 
ohserve his worldly wisdom, ft Avas dt siialile to 
conciliate tlie clergy -])t‘rhaps it might bo done by tlu^ 
encoin*igenient of marriage, lie had lived in the ]^oly- 
gaiTiic court of the khalil*, Avhose family had occasionally 
boasted of n.tire tha^i forty* sons am^ <\>rty daughter^, 
NWdl* then jnay ho say, “ f prohibit marri.fge. I 

comhunn not second marriages, i do not blajiie the eiAing 
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ot' flesh.” His eloetion not only proved unfortunate^’ ht^fc, 
in the tortuous poliey of the times, he was nauoved from 
tlit3 exereise of liis (‘])iscoj)al liinetions and ])ut und('r intio’- 
diet., Tlie speech of the I\onuni leuate, Lc'o, wlio ])rt\sided 
at his condemna(ion,«i!^ives us an insight into the natnro of 
his olh'iiee, of the intmition of liome to ])(‘rsovere in lior 
ie,noran(*e and BU]H‘rslition, and is an annisine,’ cevample of 
(‘eclesiastieal argument: “ lU'carfse tla^ vicars of IVIer and 
tlieir disvi])h's will not liavi^ fot; tlieir tt'acluT's a Plato, a 
\ iri;!!, a hojsaiee, and tho r('st of the herd of ])h.I('S(t])]ioi‘s, 
who soitf.’ aloft, lik(' th(‘ birds of the aii', and (!i\(? intodhe 
<ly|)ths lik(' the ti^slavs of the sea^ye say that, tliey are V.ot 
Avortliy to he door"k('(‘])(‘rs, heeaiiseM lan^ k'now i* )t liow to 
make vco'ses. P(‘t(T’^ is, impM'd, a door-k'et'per iait. ot 
hi‘av(‘n!'’ He does not deny th(‘ systi'inatie hiahcry of tlie 
pontiheal i;’')vernment, hut jnstilies it. not tie' 

Sa\ ionr reeei\'(‘ ^'iflsof tla‘ wise iiaai r” Nor doi^^; lit' denv' 
the, ci’imes of lh(.‘ ]ton{ilfs, t]ioin;h h(‘ ])rot(*sts ai;ainst thos(‘ 
wlio would exposi' tiiem, reminding: tliem that “ I'am wVts 
cursed for uneoverini;’ his fath('r‘s naloMlness*.” In all this 
we see tho heyiiiiiin<;’ (;f that strny^'le hetwi'im Moham- 
medan learnini;' jmd morals and .Italian iL;‘no]’cne(‘ and 
ei'iine, which was at last to produ(*e sueli importfint results 
for Euro])(y ^ * 

(.)ii ('0 more' (iei’l)ert retired to the court of the ('iipx^ror. 
It Avas at the time tliat ( dtho Hi. Avas e(Uitmii] 'la t i ni;- a 
revolution in the em])ir(.5 arnica reformation of th(‘ (hureh. 
lie saAv hoAv useful ( ou heK mi^lit ]>e to his ])oliev, and 
had him a]t])oint(‘d Arj^*hl)ishop of Ikavenna. (hi the 
Ofiiy rt tlie deatli ot f «r(‘i;’Ory V. he issiK'd his decree l‘or tla? 

eh'etion of (ha'kcrt as ])o)i(c Elit*. loA\'-horn 
French eeclcsiastie, thus attainiiiL;- to tli(‘, utmost hciyhr, 
of human amliition, took the namt^ of Sy lv(‘stcr II. 

Fut liome Avas not willinii; thus to surrmak'r tier sordid 
interests; she revolteil. Fuscailnm, the dise,raee of tlu' 
])a])aey, rehelled, it reijuired the arms of the ('m])cror to 
sustain his pontitf. For a moment it sismicd as it‘ Fu' Ih'- 
formation mij^dit have Imhui anticipated hy many c;en(in ics 
—tliat ( diristiajj Jhirope mie:ht ImA'e hei^i s])ai-(Ml Wm 
alMtiidiiihlo ])i^|)al disu;-rae(.‘s •awaitine; it. d%hei-e Avas a 
learficd and u])right pojie, an aide and t outlil'ul em|;eror ; 
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biffc Italian rovenj^e, in the person of Stephania, the wife 
of‘ tlie nnnalored. Crc^sccntins, blasted all these ex})eetations. 
From the hand of that onti’aged |tijd noble eiaminal, wko, 
with more tlian Itoinan hrmness of purpose, could dplilje- 
rately barter her virtue for ven^eaiKje, tlie uiisuSpectiuii; 
emperor took the poisoned cup, ami left lioiiio 
DJily to die. lie Av^as but twenty-two years of the uni.eiur 
age. ^Sylvester, also, Ava?> irretrievably ruined 
by the drugs tliat had llcayi stealthily mixed witl^^liis food, 
lie soon Ibl lowed his })a.tron to the grave. Jlis steam 
oi-giuis, }diysical exp(n-i ments, mechanical in ventio^r^ foreign 
bii^tli, and Avant of ortlio<Vjxy, continued fhe awful inipu^a-' 
tion that ho Avas a nedrouianeer. The mouth of every one 
Avas lull of stoi'ies of juystery and lu^igic in Avliich (lerbert 
had borne a ])art. Afar olf in Enro])C\ by their evening 
firesides, tlio •goblin-seaivd ])easants Avhis])ered to one 
another that in tlu' most secret apartment of the ])alacc at 
ItoiiK^ there Avas coiiceahMl an impish dwarf, Avho Avore a 
tiA'ban, and had a ring that could make him invisilde, or 
give liim two dillerent bodies at (lie same tin*e ; that, in 
the midniglit lioui’s, strange sounds liad Ijeen heard, Avhen. 
no one *vas A\ithin but the pope: tliat, while he was 
among the intidds in k^[»ain, the future pontiif had bartered 
his soul to ^^atan, on condition that he Avoiild make him 
(Jhi’ist's vieai' U]>on earth, and noAv it Avas plain’ that both 
jiarties liad been true to their compact. In tlieir priATiey, 
]ioIlow-c‘yed monks mutterca^ to one another under their 
coAvls, Jlomagium diabolo fe<kt iT. male iinivit.'’ 

To a degrm^ of A'.dekediu'ss ^ilmost irix*medial)lo lunl 
things thus come. Udie sins df thf; poiitilfs ANcre i‘e- 
])(‘ated, witliout any abatement, in all tlie cleiical ranks. 
tSimony and coneiibinage }U’evai]ed to an extent that 
threatened the authority of the (diureli oAo-r the coarsest 
minds. J’leclesiastieal ]>romotion could in all directions be 
obtained by ])urchase: in all directions tluue Avere ])riests 
boast ing of illegitimati' familic's. lint yet, i n I lie , 
tMiur(4i itself theia^ were nuui of irreproachable j,n,t st n. ub* 
lib'. Avlvo, like I (her Dainiaiii, lilted nii their ' 

Void's against the prevailing scandal^ •lie it • 

Avas *A\ ho ]ro\a'd tliat mairTy every ]u ie.^^ in IMikin had 
purelmsed his ju e ferment and li\ edAvith a concubine.* Tho 
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iniinonilitios thus forced upon the attention of pious “ni,.n 
soon ])cg‘an to Lc iollowcd by consccpionces tluxt niiglit 
bat^o been expected. It es but a step from tlie condemna- 
tion r\f morals to the critieism of taitli. The develo])in^ 
intellect* of Ibirope (i(»>uld no longer bear the acts or tlio 
tlioiights that it liad heretofore submitted to. The dogma 
of transubstantiation led to revolt. 

The early fathers delighted to* point out the agreement 
-of doctrines liowing.ifom the principles of 
Christianity witli those of Greek philosophy, 
piiiiosophy „ f^)!' long it was asserted that a. correspondem^e 
Mini thooiogy. rcasiui exists ; but by degiv;es 

as one dogma aftta- anotlier of a jn>^iterious anhainintelli- 
gible kind was intro(hie(M|, and matters of belief could no 
long(;r 1)0 co-oi‘dinated witli tJic conclusions of tlie under- 
Hl:inding, it iK'eanie n(;c(‘ssary to iorce the latter into a su'o- 
Tiw«irgra(iuiii ordiiiate position. ^ Idie great political .interests 
aiiciiiitioii. involv(‘d in tlii'se (juestions suggested the ex- 
])(Hliency and even necessity of compelling such a sul)orui- 
natioii by the application of civil ]M)W('r. In tliis manner, 
as we have (h'serilxMl, in the I'eign ol Constantine the 
(ireat, philosophical discussions of religious things. came to 
1)(‘, diseonnt('naneed, and implicit faith in the decasions of 
oxistlng anthoi ity T(Mjnire(l. Philosophy vats sul^jugated 
and ('iishived by IlK'ology. Wc shall now sec what were 
the ein-iinistaiKH'S other |•ev<^lt. 

1 ji \h(t solitinh', of monasteries there was every induce- 
ment for ihose wlu) had hefome w(‘ary of self-exaniination 
to ('iitrr on t he eont<np})la i ion (.)t t he external Avorld. 
Herein tlu'v Ihund ;V tiidd ottering to them endless occupaa- 
iion, and eapahhi of worthily exercising their acuteness, 
ihit it was not p)osslhle. tor them to take tlie iirst stc>p) 
'rieiimtiny without oltcinling against the decisions est:i- 
tin... Plislied by authority. The alternative was 
r.k’innoM- iho stealthy p»roe(HMling or opien mutiny; but lietore 
mutiny there oeeiiis a p^eriod of ])rivate sugges- 
tion and another ot more (.‘xtensive discussion. kt was 
thus that the Geiinan inoidv Cotsehalk, in the ninth 
r.Ms.'.Mitionof C('ntur5',^occu)n’(‘d liiinseUhin the protound j)ro- 
u. tMii iiki bh'ipj'ol puvdi'st illation, (‘iidui ing tlu ;scourgc and 
deat^ in puison tor tlie sake ol his opuuiun. The presence 
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oPtho Saracens in Spain oHfcrcd an inccFsant prove cation 
to tlio ro.stk\ss intellect of tlie West, now rapidly expanding-, 
to indulge itself in such fori )i|[ den exercises. Araltiiln 
])hilosophy, unseen and silently, was dilVnsing , itself 
throughout France and Europe, and churchmen coifld some- 
times contem])late a refuge from their enemies anumg the 
infidel. In his extremity, Ahelard himself looked forwaj-d 
to a retreat among Jlio Saracens — a protection from 
ecclesiastical ])erseciiti(tn., 

In the conflict with Gotschalk on the matter of predcsti- 
naiion was already foreshadowed the attcmint to « 

SC4 up reason against auwiority. John Engcmi, n as.>i. against 
who Avas f3m ployed hy llincmar, the Arcld)ishop 
of liheims, on tluit occasion, had ali-(^idy made a pilgrimage 
to the birthplaces of Flato and Aristotle, A.n. .Slid, and 
indulged the liO]>e of uniting philosophy and religion in tlu^ 
manner ^proposed by the ecclesiastics wlio were studying in 
Spain. 

•I'rom Eastern sources John Erigena liad h'arncd flui 
docti’ines of the eternity of maf tt'r, and cv('n ol’ tlie eiAu,- 
tion, A\dth Avliicli, indeed, he contoundiMl Hie , 

Deity 1.W in self. lie was, tln'reibn^, a 1‘antiicist: raiismto" 
acc^*})ting the Oriental idc^as of emanat ion and 
abso7’])tion not only as resjiects tin', soul ot man, but 1ik(‘- 
wise all material things. In his work ‘‘On the Natui'c of 
Tilings,” his doctrine is, “That, as all things wero originallv 
contained in God, and pro(*eedcd from him into tlu' (hTt(‘i<‘iit 
classes liy which they are mm* distinguislcM 1, so shall thov 
finally I’eturn to him and lie ab.soi’lHMl in the source trom 
Avhich theycaane; in other words, tliat as, lictbrc thcAvorld 
was created, there Avas no Ixdng hut God, and the causes of 
all things Avere in him, so, aftia- th(i (uid of Hio world, t]i('r(^ 
Avill be no being lait (hid, and tlu', causiss of all things in 
him.” This final resolution lu' denominatrd (h iti. nt ion, or 
theosis. ITe even questioned the (‘tci*nity of lc>ll, saying, 
Avith the enqdiasis of a Saracen, “ddieia* is nothing eternal 
but Clod.” It Avas impossible, under simli eirennistances, 
that ho shoidd not fall under the rebuke of the ( 'hurch. 

dh-ansubstjuitiatio:^, as being, of tin; (^’t I khIoy <loct riifes, 
fchelt'ast rc5:;oncilal)le to reaSon. was tlu- ti'fst to he Ht, tacked 
by the neAv^philoso2)hers. W'hat Avas, perhajjs, ifi the 
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hcf^’inning, no more thnn a jocose ^[ohaininedan sarcfiSLi, 
hocamo a solonm suljcct ot cc(:‘lcsiasiicul disciis- 
J^hji^vnajstiviiiiimslv uplwJd^ the doctrhio 
tr.iiisuh.-pn- q[‘ fiiQ Stercorists, who derived their name from 
their assertion that a ]>art of the coinseerated 
olcriierffSfare voided fj-onitlie ])odyin tlie manner ciisfomaiy 
witli other relies of iood ; a do(;t]*ino denoiniccd by the 
ortliodox who deelared tliat tlie j)i^iest eoiild ‘‘jiiake (iod,” 
and tliat fhe eueliaristie elements *uf; not liable to dii;*estion. 

And now, A.n. I0r)(), ]>e]vne;ar of Tours promimaitly 
Opinions of " f)r on o'l it forward the eontroversy res[)('(;ting- ^he 
H r|(i^;iruf r(‘al |)res('neo. Tlio rpirfdaon liad l)e('n foj nnda- 
I’ized by Ihidbert nieler the teian transrd>stantia- 
tion, and tiie opinioim ent('rl aim'd i’es[H'{ding tlie sacred 
(deimmts greatly dilh'i’ed ; mere, h'tisli ]iotions being 
enterlained by some, ly otliei's the most t^-aiiseendental 
ideas. Jn o[>|)osjtion to badlu'rt and tlie oidlnnhw' pai’tv, 
wlio assc'rted that tlmse ehaneiits ecuised to be wliat to tlii' 
fii'iises they .ajtpi'ari'd, and aetnally beeaine transtormed 
into tlie ])ody and flood of the Saviour, Tei’engar field that, 
tliongh there is a ri'al ])i'es(‘nee in tliem, that ])r(‘S(nee is 
of a spii'itnal natnrie ddiese heia/sies wen.; eondeiuned ])\' 
repejited (*onneils, llerengar himself lx.dng offered the 
<*lioiee of death or reei^intation. lie wisely ])]‘ef('n'ed the 
latter, Imt more wisely ri'snmed his otiensive doetrini'S as 
so(tn as In; laid esea]>('d from the hands of his persecutors. 
As might besnppos(*d Irom the jihilosojiliieal iiKhdinsibili ty 
of th(‘ orthodox doetiane, 1 ’xahiigar’s (>])inioiis, which, indeed, 
issued from thosi; of Ih'iyyna, made themselves felt in the 
'I’li.'ix.pe highest; eeeh'siTist leal n'gions, and, from the 
)Miv.,iriy manner in Avhieh ( li'egpay Ad T. dealt wi (h tlie 
ndopo tium. ]i(.}-<.,siareh, there, is reason tobrdievi' that hr* hiiii- 
s('lf had privatc'ly adopti'd tin' doctrines tlins eomh'iniKML 

Ihit it is in I\‘t.'r Abtdaid that we iiml the re])re- 
s(‘nta,tive of tla' insni’geiit s))ii-it of tlioso tineas. 1Tie love 
(;f ileloisa seems in onr twes to he justitical bv his exlni- 
I’.'t'r .'Vxiani f^ldinai’v intidha'tual ]iowei*. In jiis (Itatorv, 
tiia in- “ d’he bar.iele:e,” tjy; iloctrines of faith and the 
' nn’stm’V*': of religion ^v<‘r('• ,\ i[]i()iit. any restraint 
di senssial. ]S(?»s!ibjeet ^^as to() pro}()nnd or tio sacred tor 
Ids eontinuplation. Jly the [k)U erl id and orthodox intliumeo 




o&Sr.. Bcraard, “a niorig-croiKs and mortified monk/' tlio 
opinions of Ahehrd were hroupjrt under the ivhnke of tho 
niitlwrities. In vain lie appealed from tlie Coinicil 'of 
Hens to Itomo; tdio power of Ht Eca-nard at lo^mw was 
pai’amonnt. J to makes void the ^vhole (fhi’is- st. lom.iui 
tiaii faith bv attemjdinij;' to conij)re]u‘nd the 
niatiiie of God t]iron< 4 ]i hnman nrison. ITi' ascends nj) 
into IfeaAX'ii ; he goes dywn into liell. Xotliing i^in ehide 
liim, either in the h(a’^‘lut ahove or in the m^tlieniiost 
d(,‘[)ths. 1 lis braiieh^'^ spri^ad over llte wliole e^irtli. Ih'. 

lioa^ts that ho has diseijdes in diome itself, e\'ei# in the 
< 'ojleg'o of ('ardinals. draws tlu; whole, earth 

liim. .It is time, th(‘i'ejbre, to siliaiei^ liim ]>y a])oslo]ie 
autliority.” Hneli was the rej)ort o4‘ tho Coniieil of Hens 
to Jionu;, A. I), lido. 

IVrhaps it nnieh tlie |)iih1i(^ aeensntion tliat 

Abelard ^d(‘nied tlie doctrine of the Ti'inity, as his assm- 
tion of the su})remaey of reason — wliieli eleaidy hedrayed 
hii^ intention ot‘ breaking the thi’ahlom of ant h(,»rity - that 
iiisared his eomlemna t ion. it was im]K>ssihh' to i‘(‘st]iet 
th(.‘ rising disenssions within llteii' ]n’oj>ei’ spheric oi* to Iom p 
I hem fro^ii the {lerilons ground of eeelesiastieal 'riich.ioU “sic 
histoi-y. A])elard in his work mditleil ‘gSic ct. '■» 

N(/iiT’ S(ds ibrth tho eon tradietoJW opinions of tlti' fathers, 
and exhibits tludr discord and strife's on gri'at. doctrinal 
]M)ints, tlu'rcby insinuating liow litth.* ot‘ nnity thm’e was 
in tile (Inirch. It Avas a Avork suggesting a gi’eat dead 
nioi-(‘ than it actnally stated, aiiK Avas inevilahly caleiilated 
to diaAV' d(.)wn upon its autlior tjie indignation of tin 
av1h>s( 5 in {('rests it touehed. * 

()nt of tin' discussions atti'iiding tin'se ('Aamts s])rang 
tin* celebrated doctriiu'S oi* Xominalism and 
heal ism, thongh tin' t<']ans themselves seem not jiiii.-wj.iiy, 
to JiaA’e lieen introduced till tlie end of tlie 
twrlfth century, ddie licalists thought that tin; gmeral 
tA’pes of things liad a real exist(‘nc(y; the Nom i nal ist.s, 
tiiat th^'V ^vere iiK'roly a nu'ntal absti'aetion e\pi’< ssef^ hy 


a A\'ord. * It Avas thejelbre the (lid (lr('(*k dispiKe revi\'e(J. 
t d' tin' \omin a lists, tscelin of ( 'ompie* me a ,\,n,in.ii-rn 
li tl h' * bef()i't'» A.i), 1100, Ava? tin' fixt di^in- 'Oi-fM, 

guished adv(X‘ate; Iris materiall/dng vii.'ws, as inigli? ho 
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expected, dniwin^^ upon liim tlie Te]H-oof of tlio C]>iiivdi. 
hi tlii.s contest, Anseliu, the Areliln\sli()p of ( hntccvl)^ 
attempted to li:irmoiii/(i, I’cason in siihoi’dination to iaitli, 
and /laain, by his exninph, diniionstruUd tlie noee.ssitj of 
siifaniUina; all snoh questions to the decision of the 
]nnna;a intellect. 

ddie devidopment of scliolastic pliilosophy, wliicli dates 
fVom the time of lh'i< 2 ;ena., Avas aec(derated l)y two distinct 
canses:hthe dreadful mat(‘i-i,‘il ba tion into Avhich, in 
Ihirope, all saciA'd tliinys liad fallen, and the 
illusl]*ioii8 examjile of the ]\I.oh;immedans, ydio 
ni.»t ■ tiicso already, hy tlieir ])hysieai incjuiries, had cCjim- 
<ii.,<,iisMniih. career d('stin(‘d 1o end i.v} hrilliaait 

rc'sults. ddie Spanish iini vi'rsit icss Avere filhul Avith ('ccle- 
siastics from ma,ny ])a]‘ts (if Muropi*. l\'ter tlie Ahaierahle, 
th(‘ friend and ]»rotect(>r of Ahidard, Avho lirpl spent much 
time in ( NirdoAat, and not, only spoke Arabic ilmmtly, hut 
mdaiadly translated the Koran into Latin, mentions that, 
on his lirst arriAail in Spain, he found seAuyal loaiTited 
men, eviai from Ihiyland, studying* ashamomy. The 
n'conciliat ion of many of the doymas of authority Avith 
oommon seiisi^ was impossihle ior men of umhm'jtandiny;. 
(^ould the elc'ar intolhaat of such a statesman as llil- 
didirand hi', for a nionu'ut disyi’aced hy aec('ptino- tlie 
1 ‘ecoived view of a doi'trinfi like that of transulistantiation 
T1 IS <j;reat dilliculty was to lA'Concihj Avhat had Irani 
rondoriMi orthodox l>v the anthoritv of the Church Avith 


th(‘ suyyf'st ions ofri'ason, t.Ceven Avitli that rovm'encfi for 
holy thinys which is in the lasirt of CAao'y intelliyeiit 
man. Jn sueli s('i>t iments, we lind an exjilanation of the 
ImiiiMit dealings ot that stmai eoolrsiastie Avith the heretic 
Jk'reiiy’ar. JIc', saw that it, was utterly im]iossil)le to oflcr 
any (hdimee of many of the materialized doymas of the 
ayae hut then those' (loymas had hi'cn put forth as ahsolute 
truth hy the ( 'hur<*h. d'hinys had come to the point at 
Avhieh reason and tlu'oloyy must diverge; Amt the Italian 
Kis(' (>r sriio- t^h‘'h'snien did not aec('])t this issue Avithout an 
iinu- I'heo- additional ;ittem])t. ami, under tlu'ir permission, 
Sehoksstic Tln'oloyy, Avliyli oi’iyimitod in the 
sehohmti(‘ ]diihr.^o])hy of Kriy. iia and his thllonei-s, scaiyht, 
in the strange union of the Holy Scriptures, the Aristo- 
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telim riiilo.sopliy, and Pantlioisin, to roiustruct a seiontifio 
■ basis ibr ( 'liristiauity. llcivsy wjjs to Ix' (“(jml)at(Hl with 
, tlie weapons of the liercties, and co-ordination of antlin- 
rity and reason (dfefdod. f ' nd(‘r sneli ans|)iees scliolystic 
p]ii]os(»p]iy jX'i’vaded tlio schools, i;-ivwiy to sonic oT tluan, 
as tin* I’jiiversity of Taris, a iictitions I'eputation* and 
ieadinji,’ to tlio foundation of oIIkh's in otlier cifii's. Jt 
answercnl flic object of it,^ politic ])r(>inoters in a doiihlc 
w.(\', lbr it raise(i aronnd^lfjc' oi’tlKidox t]i(‘oloc_y an ^ninn'iisc 
and inipcnetrabh; hniwark ol wliat scxaiH'd to he [)roronnd 
lear^iini;', and also di\ei-led th(‘ a^va keniny *ny nd of 
Wd^sttan Enro])e to o(x‘n j#il ions Avliicli, it profitless, W(‘ro 
yet exciting', and witli'mt danyi'r lo tla^ existing;- stati' of 
tliini;'S. -In tliat manner nas put# otf lbi‘ a time tlci 
iiK'vitalde day in Avliicli pl)i1oso])]iy and th<‘oloyy wei’e to 
1)0 l)roni;dit inf^) mortal coidlict with caidi oilier. It was 
douhtli'ss, seen hy Ilildchrand and liis i‘ollow(“i\s fliat, 
tlioiiyli I )ei’('in_;‘ar had s(‘t the ('xam[)lo of [)rot(‘st in«A‘ 

ai;<^inst tJic })rinei])le that tlie d(‘cisiori ot' a majority of 
voteiAS in a couneil oj- otlna' (•olhxttive Ixxly should (XX'I' lie 
n‘C(dv(xl as as(;ei'taininy alisolnti^ truth, yet so jj^reat was 
the nneeiitainty of the ])rin(aples on wdiicli tla^ 
scholastic? pliiloso])hy was Ibiindeil, so und(‘- s 

teinrned its mental (Cverchse, so inelfcx'tiial the 

, 1 • 1 • II / • f I i * .ol 111*' elmrclj. 

rc'snlts to which Jt could attain, tnat it. was 

unlikely t‘or a. long time to di.stnih the. unity of' doctrine 
in the ( hureh. Wliih? men wanx? r(':isoning round and 
round again in the same vieu^us eioh^ without linding 
any ('seap(‘, and indexxl Avithout sex-king any, ih-lightc-d 
>vith the dext(U-ity of their movfuiients, ])ut never con- 
sidei’ing wdietlu-r they were? making a y ibal advance-, it 
Avas iinnecessaiy to antici[)at(3 inconvenic-nce from their 
])rogress. 

Here Avas the difllculty. Tlie decisions of the (diurch 
AVi-re ass(-rt(;d to lie infailihh? and irrcw'ocahle. ; hei- ])hi- 
losopliy, if such it can he (;alh?d as must lx? ^ 
tlic' ea.w? Avith any ])hiloso]>hy n-jiosing u[)on a ,sopi,ir'!'i''’ 
final r<‘\'<k'lation from ( Jod - AAns stationar\e Hut 'ly 

, 1 • • • T 1 • ' T th(U hiircti 

tiK; a.Avak<-ning miir4 ot the AVn-st, y.-^s dis- 
l»lavihg, in» an unmistaka,f)l(3 Avay, its^jiropentity to 
advance. As one who rides an uniady liorse wdl s%nie- 
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times divert him from :i an veer winch could not ho 
(Cn‘<‘kod hy nniin forco hy rciiiin<^‘ Jiijri tohihI and roinid, 
:ii4(l thci'chy cxlniusi i jy' his sj)irit uiid r.nd 

kc(‘|)in^' ])i]ji in a narrow 8j>a(*c, ho tla; wanton elldrtN of 
tin* mi fid may ])0 o-iiided, if they cannot he cliecked. 
d’lics <4 |)i inciples or])oii(A" answei’cd tlu.ai' o1)j(,'et foj’ a time, 
nnlil mfda|)liy.sieal wei’e ehan< 2 ;ed for })liy8ieal disenssions 
d’iien it heeaiiie im{)o.ssil)le 1o vlivei't tJie onward mo\av 
iiK'iil., and on tlie lii'Kt yreat (piesiion aiaksing — tliat of tlie- 
figinxi and jilaei^ of the eartli a, (jne.stion dangm-ous to tiie 
last d( g)v'(‘, since it i]il(.a’entially ineluded the deteiani- 
ii'ifion ot tlie ])(/sition of man ^n the universe, tlj(’o]og-y 
siidh i'i'd an ijret Vieva h]e defeat, between lier and ]>]ii- 
losoj>]iy was tlieneefortli no other issue tlian a 

mni-tal dmd. 

Idiongh lirigama is tlie true founder of vSeholastieism, 
nf Iioseidin, alr(‘ady meiitioiK'd as relieving tin* 
sOneiausin. (jjj,>.s(ion of IMatoniit I <ni vm'sals, has lieen eon- 
si(l(‘r<'d 1»y some 1o 1)0 entitled to l-liat distinction. Alter 
him, William of (diamjieaux ojK'ned a seliool oJ’ logie in 
I’aris, A. I). IlOh, and iVom tint time I'niversity made 
il a, ])i‘omimait study. On tlie rise oi‘ th(i n.iendieant 
erdia-s, SeliolasI ieism received a gri'at im])ulse, ]»eih.a])s, as 
has lieiai al’liiaiied, iteeause its disjuitations suifed Lluad* 
illiterali' stale; 1'homas A(juinas, Ihe Dominican, and 
|)iins Seohis, lilt' dh'aneisean, hainding rival seliooks, wliieli 
wi'aiigled lor 1]ire(‘ eentiij-ies. In Italy, Seholastieism 
m'V(‘r |)i(eail(Mi as it did iuej'h’anee and elsi^wluaaa and at 
last, it (hh'il a\\'ay, ils ns('l(‘ssn(‘ss, savein the ]h) 1 i tieal result 
h(‘loi’(' meiil ioned. having Ikmui d(de(*ted. 

d lie middle ol 11 k‘ eleviaitli eeiiturv ushei’s in an ejioeii 
,, lor tlie iiapaev and i'or Durope. It is marked 

(i.c lup.uy ny 'HI a11em]>t at a nmral ]'(doi-matiou in the 

Idiureh -d)y a struggle for seeiiring tor the 
])a]taey imh'jiendeiiee hotli of the thiijierors of 
({(UTuaiiy and e»t the neighlH»ui‘ing Italian nohles — thus 
iar th(' ])o])e ]K,‘ing tlu' nuu’e oIVhm'I’ of the em]K‘ror, ainl 
olti.hi tlu' i*r('atui’(‘ ot tlu' suriaainding nohilitv — h\' tiu' 
i/onversion of th.ytem]H)ralh ii‘s (»f ( dir.reh, lau'etofon^ 

iiidiri'vft, in to >sol lit e ])osse.vaons, h\' si'cnriHg teiadtoiies 
giN\n “ to the Church, the lih'ssed lleter, and the Koman 
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fo the first of tJio.so luHiefifiaries, oxcluili'no; t],o 
fast. As CYOuts pro(XXHl(‘d, these xniiior niTniis 
eoiiyer<j;ed. and out of tlicir ai'uso tJio 

^i^Toat coiillict of the imperial and papal jxj^vt'rs eaiinn ci tii.> 
for supi-eniacy. Tlie same policy Ayliicli had ** 
sneeeiMled in depriving the Iionian |^eo])le ot any voice in 
^I>jH)intnients of ])opes— whicli laid secularized ih(*(1ini'cli 
in Italy, for a Avhile seized all the material resources of 
Knro])e through tlu^ de/ie(i of the Chusades, aiaf lu'arlv 
cstahlished a ])a])al aidocracy in all Eui-oj)e* dliese 
jtolitical events dcjiiand Irom u-v notice, since ffom tliem 
arose intdlectnal conse(j7i^iic(‘s of the nfntos ini poidancae 
'f ho s(‘C(^nd Jjatei-an ( uunci], under Nfcolas IJ., accoin- 
plislasd th(‘ result of vi'sling the elective jiower for the 
jiapacy in the cardinals, lliat was a great revolution, 
it was this council whiiii gave to Ilenvngar his choice 
In'twa.'en death and laa^antation. Idaux' wc're at this ixaiod 
tlu'ee ])ow('rs engaged in Italy- the Inijierial, rtuvr parti. s 
link (Jliurcli ])artv, and th<‘ Jtaiian nolirs. for I' liy- 
the sake (.it Injlding tin' last in cluxiv since it AN'as tlie 
myn-est, it i-eipiii-cd 1 h(^ most uin-eni i tting alteidien 
1 1 ihhi.irajid had advised lh<‘ popes w ho wcj’e his i ninicd ia i c 
] )7’(‘dccessors to use' tla^ Normans, A\ ho were sett h'd in i he 
soutif of the piminmda, hy whom tlie lands of the nohlcs 
veia^ d(‘\'ast;i( ('d. { hus t lied illicnl ties of thcii’ ])*),si tion led 

the ]H)])es to a J'('[udiiien ot their ancient ])oliec; and as 
"li<\y had, in old times, sought the junlisdion ot tii.- 
Ihankish kings, so now tla'v sTi^ight llmt of tin; Normans. 
Iiut in the midst lat tin; dissensions and tumults of the 
tim(^s, a, great man was eni(‘rging.* 11 iWel irand, who, wi<h 
almost superhuman selfahmial, again and again mi.i.'rr.m.i 
ahstained IVoni making himsell* ]>op(e ( )n th(‘ s 

death of Alexand<-r I I. his opfioiduniry came, and, k ith 
aeeeptahle toree, he w'as raised to that dignil\e A.n. ] 07 ;i. 

ySeareely was llilddn-and Tiijic (fiv^gury V'll. Avhen he 
vigui-ously ])roeeedcd to cariw into idfeet the jp,.,, j 
]o]i(;y he had Imjcii jireparing during the jion- n '.'wV ’ -‘om a 
tilieates pf his ]»redeeess()j-s. In many resjM'cts • 

the times weiaf juopith )us. i*h(‘ hlam<^]#ss lives of life 
I on ni.Tn jioj(K“S had cast a* Aanl ol* ohli^^mn e\’^r tin*. 
iAboininations of their Italian prexlei.-essurs. 1 li id< i)j>ajid 
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addressed himself to tear out every vestige of shnony and 
coneuhinag’o witli a rem|jrseless hand, i hat task must bo 
lijtislied l)efore lie eoul(| ho[)0 to accomplish his grand 
j)ro)fict of fin ccdcsh/stica) a7jto*7V7Cv in wjth tJw 

m ZA/r aiu/ 

property, hiJopcudonf of the civil power. It was plain 
thaf apart from all moral considerations, the supremacy^ 
N('(V'«^ity of Home in sucli a syjftom alt<)gether tinned on 
of , the celibacy of the clVgy. If marriage was 
the doi-y. porniitled to the ecclesiastic, wliat was to 

prev(nfi riim from liaiidijig down, as an hereditary pos- 
session, ilie wi-‘aTtli and digniti^NS he liad obfained. Ii: 
such a slate of Tilings, the central* government at lionie 
necessarily stood at (every disadvantage against the local 
intei‘(‘sts of an individual, and still more so if many in- 
dividuals sliould combine together to promote, in common, 
similar interests, ihit very dithn-ent would it be if 
})i‘oinotion must be looked for from Ilome— very dilferent 
as regai’ds the hold UjH)U ]>ublic sentiment, if smjh a 
descent from lather to son Avas abs(dutely ])revented, and 
a (‘ari'er lairly o] lened to all, irr(:‘S])(M'ti\n of their stal ion in 
life, d’o (h(‘ (hnreh it was to the last (h'girr; im])ortant 
that a man should (huave his advan(.‘ement irom her, not 
from liis ancestor. In the trials to which she Avas 2)er- 
jietually exjiosed, th(*re (;ould be no doubt that by sucli 
]H‘i-soiis hei' int('r(‘sls would bo Ixest seiwed. 

In tliese eir('umstan(.*es (lr(‘gory VI J. took liis course. 

The synod ludd at Tome i«\h(^ tirst yt'ar of his pontirit*ate 
, . ,, , d(“uouii(V(l tlumnarriaire of the ch'rii-v, (uil()]’cinc: 

I r IS f lllorccd. . , I • I T ‘ r* T 

its (ieei’#(‘ bv»th<? do(;trino that the eili(;acy ot 
th(‘ Si icrauH'nts jdt(.)goth(T de])ended on their being ad- 
minisfoivd l)y luinds sinless in tluit res})ect, and made all 
communicants ])artuers in the pastoral crime. With a 
pr(W'i(h'ut ibix'sight ot th(‘ coming opposition, ho carried 
out the policy lie had tauglit his predec(‘ssors of con- 
eiliiiting the TSoianans in the south of Italy, 
p,<‘ksiii.‘ though he did not liesitjite to la.^sist tlieni, by 
v'u' Nl>ni'!'ins *iHit(_'ss iMidilda, wlicii they 

(hirec^ Jo toiieli Via* ]»os,v“ssions of tlie Church. 

It Avas for tljt' siike of this’That the iSOrimyn inAuirion of 
England under William the Compieror had alj^^ady bex^n 
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af)proved of, a consecrated standard and a ring containing 
a hair from ^ho head of 8t. TAer sent him, and ^per- 
mission o’ivon for tho rcphconJn/; of Sihxon /W( I 

of/iej'(//^nifcuwsibpAo27uai2S It was not for^oi^teir how 
great had been the gains to tho ihipaey, three centuries 
he fore, bj changing the dynasty of the Franks; tand finis 
the policy of an Italian^town gave a pernianent impress 
to the history of Engljyid. Jlildela-and foresaw#t]iat the 
sword of tho Italiau-I^oyman would be wanteiV to carry 
out liis projected ends. Ke did not liesitateh^ authorize 
tlui overtlirow of a Saxon dynasty by tb^ Erench-Nornian, 
tlwit lie might be more sfiro of the lidelify of that sword. 
Without ^ho eonnhaiaiiee of tlie ])oj)e, the iSorman could 
never have consolidated liis poAvef, nor even held his 
gi-ound in England. 

From thesr movements of the papacy sprang tho con- 
flict wiiih tho Emjierors of Germany r('sp(‘cting ijjp 
investitures. The Bishop of JMilan - wlio, it <oii<rniiiiK 
appears, had perjured himself in tlie (piarrel 
res})ecting conculiinage — had been < excommunicated by 
Al(‘xander IF. Tlie imperial council a[)j>ointed as liis 
successof one Godfrey; the ])ope laid nominated At bn 
lleijmpon Alexander had summoned tho em])eror to 
appear before him on a charge of, simony, and granting 
investitures witliout his ajiproliation. While the matt(.'r 
was yet in abeyance, Alexander diinl ; bait G]’<‘gory took 
up the contest. A synod ho Jiad assembl(;d orih'red that, 
if any one should accejit invesTitiiri' ij'oin a layman, both 
tlie giver and receiver should In* ('xcomiiiunicated. The 
pretence against lay-investiture Aas tl*at it was a usurpa- 
tion of a papal riglit, and that it I<‘d to tlap appoint iiaait 
of evil and ignorant men ; tin*, reality was a. drieniiiiiat ion 
to extend papal jiowcj*, by making lhaiK} tlu^ ibnntaih ol 
emolument. Gregory, liy his movem<-nts. liad thus 
brought upon himself thn‘(‘ antagonists the impmhil 
power, the Italian nobh's, and tln^ maiah'd chvrgy. 'I he 
latter, unscrupulous and (‘xas]iei at<Ml, met him v'itlw his 
own we;fpons, not hesitating t^> calumniate his friendship 
with the Gouirtess iM.Ttllda. ^ It was abso sus]»eetr‘d that 
they *were co*nnect^‘d with the outrage ] )erj).»t rated b)>^ the 
nobles tliat tocji place in Home. On Christmas night, a.u 
VOL. H. G 
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1075, in the midst of a violent rain, while the pope wus 
Outragr; on adniiinsterin^-^the eomiiuinion, a hand of soldiers 
iiii.Aix-aiKi. ])xirst into tlic eliiirch, seized Greo-ory at tlie 
altar, stri])ped and wounded him, and, haling him on 
horseback behind one the soldiers, carried him off to a 
stronghohl, from wliieh ho was rescued by the ])opulace. 
But, without wavering for a moment, the undaunted 
pontiff pressed on his conflict wijth the imperial power, 
summoning TIenry to Home t(' Account for his delin- 
<|ueneies, and threatening liis excommunication if lie 
should 'u)t appeap before an appointed day. In haste, 
under the auspic<?s of the king, a synod was assembled at 
Worms; charges against the pd])e of licentious life, 
bri)»ery, necromancy, simony, murder, atheism, were in- 
troduced and sentence of dejiosition pronounced against 
him. On his sid(\ Gregory assemliled the ^Jiird Lateran 
(\)uncil, A.n. 107(), ])laced King Henry under interdict, 
a])solved his subjivts from allegiance, and de])Osod liim. 
Hndrfmos ^ ‘‘^Gries (.)f constitutions, clearly dclining tno 
'Jio ix^siLioti new bases of the pa|)al system, was published, 
cimroi), following offect: “That tlic 

Homan ])ontilf can alone be called universal ; 
that he alone h.as a riglit to depose bishops ; that his 
legates have a I’ight to ]u\‘side over all bishops in a 
gem'ral council ; that, he can dep)Ose absent prelates; that 
ho alone has a j-ight to use imperial ornaments; that 
princes an; bound to kiss hif| feet, and his only; that he 
has a right to de])ose em])eroi‘s; that no synod or council 
summoned without his coininission can be called genei’al ; 
thaf. no book can bc'^calleu canonical without his authority ; 
that liis sentence can bo annulled by none, but that he may 
annul the decrees of all ; that the Homan (diurch haslieen, 
is, and will continiu' to be infallilde ; that whoever dissents 
from it ceases to lie a catholic (diristian, and that subjects 
may be absolved from their allegiance to wicked princes.” 
The power that could assert such resolutions was iKiur its 
culnyi nation. 

And now was manifest the superiority of the ..])iritual 
v)ver the temporaf power. 1'he quarrel wit’Ji Henry went 
an. and, alter a hai'd struggle ami many intrigues to lli’aw 
the i^ormans over to him, that monarch was compelled to 
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submit, an?l in tlio depth of winter to cross tlio snowy Alps, 
under cireunistances of nni^ai'alhJed liaidsliip, , . 
to seek al)soliitioii irom his advfrsary. 1 lien iix Kin^^v* 
ensued tiie scene at ( anosa -a ])enitent in wliite 
raiment standing in tlie dreary snow.of tlin'e win tt?r days, 
Januaiy 1077, cold and fasting at thh gate, S(‘(‘kiin^ ]«irdon 
^and reconciliation oi‘ tlie inexorable pontilf ; tliat penitent 
AVTis the King of Germany. 1'lien ensued the dramati<^ 
scene at tJie 6acrament,*in Avhich the gray-haire^r pontill 
called u])on lliaumn to sti'flvc liim dead on tlie s])ot it ]h‘ 
were not innocent of the criim^s of wliicli ho had been 
accifsed, and dai'ed the guilty monarch tefdo tlie same. 

^'hoeve^ Avill reflect on tliese inbu'csting events cannot 
fail to discern two imiiortant conclusions. Tlio , . 
tone ot tiiougiit tiirougliont JMirope iiad clianged iromiiR^so 
witliin tlie last tlirce ages ; ideas were (Ui tertaim'd, 
d(‘ctrines originated oi* cent roverted, a ])olicy conceived 
and att(‘Tn])ted altogxdhiu’ in advance of tlie old times, 
jiit^dlect, both among the clergy and tlie laity, liad undm*- 
gone a. gix'at (h'vclojmient. Jhit the ju'culiar cliaracfer of 
tlu^ ])apal ])ower is also asc(‘rta,iu(‘d — that it is woi’ldly. 
and the result of the policy of man. ddio outrage' on 
Hildebrand shows liow tliat ]>owe‘r had diminislu'd at 
its Centro, but the victoiy over lleurv that it maintained 
its si length at a distance. Katin-al forces diihinish as 
tlni distance increases ; this unnatural force displayed an 
ojiposite ])roperty. 

Gregory had carried his poin*U He had ind: only beatmi 
back the iSoi’thern atta(‘k,but had establishe<l t li(‘su|)i‘einacy 
of the ecclesiastical over the tem^ioral# pover, 
and that ])oiut, with inflexible ix'solution; he Mifh,. <■(. !,?;)- 
maintained, though in its cons<‘< juences it (‘ost 
Germany a civil war. Hut, while he wars thus unviiddiiig 
in his temporal jiolicy, there is reason to sup])()S(' that h(' 
was not without misgivings in liis theological b('li(*f. In 
the war betAveen Henry and liis rival Itodolph, Gn-gory 
Avas compc'lled by policy to be at first nmitrab He occu{)ied 
liimself with the Kucharisti(; controversy, 'bhis , . , 

• . • ■ 1 1' rif rxlsliip of 

Avas at the tim§ that ye Avas •associate<J*Avith ni!<io>iMn.i 

Ik'rengar, whv lived Avith liin^for a yiair. Ayir 

did the po[)e think it uiiAvorthy of himself to put fofth 

c 2 
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mexcuso of tho lieretic, a vision, in wliicli the Viro-in M-rv 

f ^ >• ^ut, as h,^’;\s 

A ,v ^ on to new exconnuiinicatioiis nnO 

ej)ositjons, a synod of bisho2)s i)rcsiuned to condemn him 

necromancer. On the 

witiunu hositati:? 

= 2 '="' rJ Fn 

; ,; »'' ': ')■• '»i«v„.,,„, »;eu,,i.Xu “”J ? 


A.I). lOHl Wifi' 1,;:, uinstmas, 

massacred. 'J’lie ,S-iraceii<j f i ' '*’^'1*1 tlionsaiids were 
in ' e there were mnltitudes 

.,+ < -^"rman army, were in the Eternal Citv 

''rowds ofiium, wonna, 'and\Tiif 'l^'‘i'nd. 

.nitii li'rf^e eiV'itT •^■ntcnil 

.,11 1 ^ ' ."l'.''ided to it more rawer tlian 

I'liecvaiio.s, a'* f>‘C‘'xertionsol (iree.r.ry. 'Ej'ie Onwalev, m- 

iiiwl 1 f 11 tt'( 1 .» ‘iV iHh.idofc, ^voro 

in Italy, perln.i.s I'/'e^sUThis tn.m- ^ 




arons(3f( Iiis native country for tlie recovery of tlic TToly 
Land. Jle l)ep;‘an his career in a iianncr not nownnnsnah 
interfering- in a quarrel between /diilip of Lranee and his 
wife, taking the ])art of the latter, as experience had slanvn 
it was always advisable for a ])0])e t# do. Soon, liovvevca, 
lie devoted liis attention to sonietliing more iiupori^iirt tlian 
tliese niat]'inio]iial l)roils. It seems tiiat a European 
crusade was first distimhdy conceived of and i^B valin^ 
most completely conqii-(‘jiended ]\y (Herbert, t^) whom, 
doul)tle>s, liis Mohammedan experiences had ^suggested 
it. , In the first year of his pontificate, lie wrote an,e|>ist](‘, 
in the name of tlio (Jliuvch of J<n'usaleyi, to the (diurfli 
throughout tlie world, (fxhorting ( liristian soldiers to come 
to her relief either with arms or unoney. It uad bcfai 
suliseqnently contenqdated ]\y (Gregory VII. For miniy 
years, jiilgrinyiges to Ealestine had lu'cn on tlie increas<‘: 
a very lucrative exq^ort trade in i-elics irom that counti v 
liad arisen ; crowds from all jiarts of Enrojie had of late 
imtde their way to Jerusalem, for llie singular ]>nrpose ol‘ 
being ju-esent at tlie gi'eat assize whicli th(‘ Scri]>turrs 
wej'e sup]H)sed to pro]diesy would soon take ])laee in tlu^ 
Valley oj Jehoshaphat. Tlie IMohammedans had infliefrd 
on these pious ]iersons mucli mallri'atment, Ix'ing unafio 
to C(Tiii[)reh(>nd the pur]»ort of their (extraordinary jourmy , 
and pi’obaldy p(3reeiving a nec(:‘ssity of ])utting somr 
restricthm iqKui the infiux of such countless multitudes. 
Peter the Hermit, wlio had witnessed the harhai’itii'S to 
which his Christian bi-ethreti were exyosed, and th(‘ 
aljominat ions of the holy jdaees now in the hands of tin* 
inlidel, roused Ihinqie, by his preacliing, to a fi-antie stato ; 
and Urban, at the (d)uncil of Clermont, A. f>. 
gave authority to the Holy War. “ It is the \viil .lrri!nil!!r,i* 
of Cod,” was the unanimous shout of tlie coun- 
eil and the populace. dlie ])eriodi(:-al shower of 
shooting stars was seen witli remai-lcable brilliancy on 
April 2oth, and mistaken by the council for a celestial 
monitio^i that the (Jliristians must ])recipitat(; thmnse^ves 
in like Jivtnner on the East, From this incident wo may 
perceive how tittle tkere wffs of ini^itration in tlicse- 
blundtiiing amd violent cccIlNsiastical assi.^ililage.'^; the 
luoment tliat they can be brought to a scaeutifie test flieir 
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true nature is detected. As a preliminary exercise/ a 
Itirocious persecution tlie Jews of France had burst 
fortli, and tlu' blood and tortures of multitudes offered a 
tardy ey])iation for the crimes that their ancestors had 
committed at the Ci(u*ifixion in Jerusalem, more than a 
tliousand years previously. 

It does not fall witJiin my plan to give a detailed 
il{‘S(*ri|)tM)n of the Ci usades. tt^ is enough to say that, 

1 hough the clergy had promised the protection of God to 
<‘very onq who would tlnis come to his assistance — an 
ain])le leward foigtheir ])itjns work in this life, and the hap- 
Tif»> first cru- piocss of heavcii in tiie next — llrban’s criisatle 
failed not only disastrously, but hidfoously, so 
far as the ignorant r;l bides, under Feter the Hermit and 
Walter the Penniless, were concerned. K evertheless, 
under the better-organized expeditions thatisoon followed, 
derusalem was capfu]-ed, dulj^ 15th, a.p. 1099. ifhe long 
and ghastly line of bones whitening tlio road through 
Hungary to the East showed how dif'feient a thing it M^as 
for a })eaceable and solitaiy pilgrim, with liis stalT, and 
wallet, and scalto])-shell, to beg his way, and a disorderly 
rabl)le of thousands u])on thousands to rusli forward witliout 
any subordination, any organization, trusting only to the 
])rovidence of God. Jhic van of the Crusades consisted of 
two blind I’ed Jind seventy-five thousand men, accompanied 
by eight horsi^s, and ])receded by a goat and a goose, into 
which some oiie liad told them that tlie Holy Ghost had 
entei'ed. Driven to maUness by disappointment and 
famine -ex]u>cting, in their ignorance, that every town 
tiny (‘anu' to niust bo Jih'usalem — in tlieir extremity they 
laid hands on AvhatcAair tliey could. Theii* track was 
marked ly robbery, bloodslied, and fire. In the first 
(U'usade more than lialf a million of men died. It was far 
more disastrous tlian the iVloscow retreat. 

Put still, in a military sense, the first crusade accom- 
of jdished its ohjoet. Fho capture of Jerusalem, 
.fcnyi.m. iiiiglit bo cxpocted under such circur: /stances, 
\yas iittoiuled by tlie pernetration of atrocities almost 
bi'yoiid belief.^ *\ldiat a eontrast vO the conduct of tlie 
Arabs ' WJum the Khalif (tmar took JerusiUem, A.i). 6:17, 
ho rode into the city hy the side uh the Patriarch 
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Sgphroniiis, conversing with him on its antiquities. At 
tlie jiour of prayer, lie declined perform his devotions 
in the Clinrcli of tho liesurrectioil, in which ho chanced to 
he, hut piayed on the ste|)S of the Church of Constaivtino ; 
“ for,” said he to the patriarcli, “ had 1 done so, the Miis- 
Belnien in a future age would have infringed tli^) ireaty. 
Tinder colour of imitating my example.” BuC in the 
cai)ture by the Crusadeilj, the brains of young 'children 
were dashed out agaiiiA^the walls; infants wen^ thrown 
over the battlemenis; every woman that could be seized 
was violated ; men were roasted .at fires ; some w*erg rijiped 
open, to see if they had #s wallowed golj ; the Jews wg-e 
driven intjp their synagogue, and there Imrnt; .a massacre 
ol neai ly / 0,000 persons took place;# and the pojjo’s le^^mto 
was seen “partaking in the triumph.” ^ 

It liad been^cxpectcd l)y the politicians who first projected 
these wars that they would lieal the divisions of ,, 
tln^ Latm and (ireek chnrclu^s, and give birth to 
a Kuropean repnlilic, under the spiritual jiresi- 
deiicy ot the pope. In these respects they proved a failure. 
It does not apjiear that the ])o])es themselves personally 
had evei; any living faith in tlie result. Kot one of theiu 
ever joined a crusade; and the Church, as a corporation, 
took^care to eml)a,rk very liltle immey in these under- 
takings. But, tliough they did not 'inswer to tl*e original 
intenticiu, they gav'e, in an indirect way, a wonderful 
stimulus to the pajial ])ower. I’nder tlie plausible pre- 
tences offered by them, th% pope obbuned (OvetoKonK. 
control over the person of every Cliristian man ti"' ccntna oi 
IVom tlw. highest to the lowest, iriie cross once e,. 

taken, all civil control over the Crusader ceased 

he liecame tlie man ot the Church. L nder those pre- 
tences, also, a right was imperceptibly acipiired of raising 
revenne in all paits ot Biirope; even the clergy niiglit 
be assessed. A drain was thus established on' the re- 


soui-ccs of distant nations for an object which no man 
dared tr^gainsay ; if he adventured on any such thing' ho 
must em^ounter the odium of an infidel - an atJieist.* A 
steady stream fjf mon^y tlow^d into I^i^y. Nor was it 
a]one*by thi.^# taxatiem ot evfty Christian i1;^ition \^'thout 
permission of its government— tliis empire within efeiy 
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empire — immense wealth accrued to the projectoi s, wliHe 
the infatuation could bil kej)t up, by the diminished rate 
at^vhich land could be obtained. Domains were thrown 
into tlio market; there were few purchasers except the 
(Jhurcli. Immense Gh>mains were also given away by 
weak-minded sinners, and those on the point of death, for 
the salvation of their souls. Tlius, all things considered,, 
the effect of the (h’usades, though not precisely that 
which WAS expected, was of siifgnlar advantage to the 
(dnirch, giving it a commanding strength it had never 
before jiossessed. 

An tlieir resistance to the German attack the popes 
never hesitated at any means, ^diey promj)l:ed Priiice 
Henry to rin’olt again^st their great antagonist, his father; 
tliey intervened, not to rebuke, but to abet him, when lie 
threw his tatlier into prison and dejjrived him of the 
necessaries of life. They carried tlieir vengeance beyond 
tlie grave. W hen the aged emperor, broken iVi lieart, 
escaped IVom their torment, and was lionouralily buri.ed 
by the Ihsliop of Liege, that prelate was forthwith ex- 
<‘ornniunicat(Hl and compelled to disinter tlio corpse. But 
(‘limes like these, against wdiicdi human nature revolts, 
i:. of meet with retribution. This same Ih'inco 
Henry V. 1 leury, ])e(X)iriing Jhmry V., was forced b) cir- 
cumstances 1o r(‘sunie in's father’s (jiiarrel, and to refuse to 
yield Ids right, of granting inv(‘.stitures. He marched upon 
Ixoine, and at the point of the sword compelled his adver- 
sary, Pope Pas(;lial 11., to s>oTender all the possessions and 
royaKies ot tlie (diurcli — compelled liim to crown him 
(‘iiiperor-' not, hon»ev(*r, -until tJie pontiff liad been sub- 
ji'cted to the ignominy of imprisonment, and brought into 
(‘ondemnatiou among his own party. 

Things setnued to be going to ruin in Home, and such 
must inevitaldy liavo been the issue, had not an extra- 
Hpiiianiof n(‘ous intluonco arisem in Bernard of Clairvaux, 
wiiom Europo learned to look np as the 
the siruiui beater down ot heresies, theological and political. 
(ru.sa t. been a pupil (jf William of Ch^impeaux, 

the vanquislied liyal of Aoelard, ;^ind Abelard he hated 
witli if religi(Jlis and pcrsoinil hate. He was a wender- 
woi^er. lie excommunicated the Hies which infested a 
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church — they all foil down dead and weic swept out hy 
the basketful. He lias been desc^i]>ed a.s “the uiellilliious 
doctor, wliose works arc not scientilic, but full of uncthfii.’’ 
He could not tolerate the jirinciplo at tlie basis of.Abe- 
hml\s jdiih)so])hy--tho assertion of tlu} supreiiiacy of reason. 
Of Arnold of llreseia — who earrie?! tliat })iinci]dt> to its 
political consequences, and declared ihat the riclies and 
power of the chwyy Avere •iiiconsistent witli their py )fession 
-he Avas tlie accuser /nd ])unislier. Hernard ^preaclicd 
a new crusade, ar.thenticating* his power by miracles, 
ailirmed to l)e not inferi(u* to those of our Sa\uoyr; pro- 
mising to him Avlio shoi*hl slay an unftelioA'er happiness 
in* this li^'e and Parmlise in the lif to come. 

This second crusade Avas coiuluctcjj by kings, 

cand included fanatic ladies, dressed in the armour of men ; 

but it ended ni ruin. 

It AA’-as i-eservcd for tlio only Englisliman Avho e\Tr 
attaini'd to the jiayacy to visit Itome Avith ihe punishment 
had so olten inilieted upon otliers. Kieolas Hrcak- 
spear -Adrian IV.- put the Klernal (h’ty under interdict, 
thei’chy ending tln.^ laqntblie wliicth the partisans ot Arnold 
of llrese^a had set ii]). I>nt in this lie Avas grc'atly aided 
])y a cliange of sentiment in many of tlie inhabitants of 
Hon^% Avtio had fonml to tlieir cost that it Avas more 
protitalilo for their city to he the ecutre of Christianity 
than the seat of a })liant()m repuldie. As an ecjuivah'iit 
for his coronation hy Adrian, Fredm iek liarliarossa agreed 
to snriender to the CliunthNvVrnoId of *Hr(‘S(.‘ia. Willi 
indecent liasto, the moment sIkj liad olitained 
possession, of her ai-cli-enemy she ]>u4 him to Anx.i.ojf 
death — not deliwu'ing him over to the secular 
arm, as the custom had been, but murdering him Avith lu^r 
own liand. Seven centuries have elapsed, an<I tlie blood 
of Arnold is still crying from the gi’ound for n triImfiotK 
Notwithstanding a new tlie third erusade, tilings Avciit 
from l)ad to worse in the Holy Ijaiid. vSaladin had re- 
taken Jerusalem, a.d. 1187. Jkirharossa Avas dj'owned in a 
ri\mr in ^Pisidia. hichard of England was treaelierohsly 
imprisoned; n^r did^ the pftpe interjtfi’e for ci,t)i of Kre- 
this brave sj^ldier of the Or#ss. In tlie mran- 
time, the Emiierors of Germany had acquired Sicily by 
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marriage — an incidcrt destined to be of no little ii:g- 
portance in the history o^’ hhiropo ; for, on the death of the 
i'hnperor Henry VI. at Messina, his son Frederick, an 
infan,t not two years old, was left to bo brought up in that 
island. ’What the consecpionces were we shall soon see. 

If wv) Review the events related in this chapter, we find 
Koviowofthe idohitry and immorality into whicli 

prccMiing ^ Eomo had fallen had' become connected with 
ovtiits. material interests suHiciGntly ]:)Owerful to ensure 

their perpetuation ; that converted Germany insisted on a 
T cform, ^iLd therefore made a moral attac*,k on the Italian 
system, attempting to carry it into effect by civil force. 
'Idiis attack was, properly speaking, purely irioral, the 
intellectual element ;\ccompanying it being derived from 
Western or Arabian intlucmces, as will be shown in the next 
chapter; and, in its resistance to this, the j^apacy was not 
only succossful, but actually was able to retaliate, over- 
throwing the Fm]M:^rors of Germany, and being even on 
the point of establishing a Furo2)ean autocracy, with the 
2:>o2ie at its head. It was in tliese events that tlie lieform- 
ation begjin, though circumstances intervened to ])ost2^one 
its completion to the era of laither. Henceforth we see 
more and more jolainly the attitude in wliich the pajiacy, 
through its material interests, was compelled to stand, as 
resisting all intellectual advancement. Our subject has 
therefore here to be left unlinished until we shall have 
described the Mohamm(‘dan influences making 2)ressures 
on the West and the East. •’ 
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THR AGE OF FAITff IN THE WES'S— (Coni/nucd). 

THE WESTERN OR INTELLECTT AL ATTACK (^N THE ITALIAN SYSTEM. 

The infeUectual Condition of ChrLdendoin contracted with that of 
Arai>ian ^Spain^ 

Vif'ucion 'if Avdhian intidhctnal Influences through France and Sicily. 
— Example of Saracen Science' in AlhazeUy and of Philosophy in 
Ahjazz(di. —Innocent 111. prepares to combat tnese 1 n H nences.—~Jiesults 
to W'estern Europe of the Sack of Constantinopl" by the Catholics. 

Tin' spread, of Moha inna dan liyht Literature is folloiced by Heresy . — 
Tlte crushing of Heresy in the South of France by armed Force. — The 
Impiisiti^n, mendicant (Jnb rs, auricnlar Confession., and Casuistry. 
The ridnij Sentiment is embodied in Frederick II. in Sicily. — His 
(j)^lict with and Overthnno by the Pope. — Spread of Mutiny among 
the mendicant Orders. • 

A pREssiTHE upon tliG Italian .syEtem had meantime been 
arising in the West. ^ It was to tlie presence The rross.iro 
of the Ai'ali.s in iSpain. It is *necessary, thei *0- fromtho\\>st 
loro, to relate tlie circumstances of.their invasion 
and coiupK^st of that conntry, aiul to compare their social 
and iiitellcctnal condition with the contemporary state of 
Cliristendom. 

Fi'om the barbarism of the native people of Europe, who 
could scarcely he said to have emerged from the savage 
stiite, unclean in person, hcniglited in mind, ijarburism uf 
iuliabiting lints in which it was a mark of wealth 
it thm'e^vere bulrushes on the floor and straAv mats agiynst 
the wall^; mise^*ably fbd on be^ns, vetches, roots, and ev^m 
the bjirk of trees ; elad*in gaynents of imtanued skin, or at 
the I >est of leather — perennialin durability, boitoioteonduei ve 
to personal piwity — a state in which the pomp of royalty 
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was sufficiently and satisfactorily manifested in the cqiv- 
pa^o of the sovorei^*ii, ati ox-cart, drawn by not less than 
twO yokes of cattle, (|nickened in tlieir movements by the 
goads' of pedestrian sei*fs, whose legs were wrapped in 
wisps of straw ; from«q people, devout believers in all the 
wild ffct,K)ns of slirine-miracles and pre])ostorons relics; 
from the (h^gradation of abase theology, and fi-o}u thedisputes 
of anil)iiious ecch'siastics for ])ower, it is pleasant to turn 
to the s(vith-west corner of the, c^/utinent, where, under 
auspices ot^ a very dilferent kind, the irradiations of liglit 
were torbreak forth. Tlu) crescent in the West was soon 
to rpass eastward t^> its full. 

But I must retrace my stops thVough four -centuries, 
and resume the description of the Arabian movement after 
the subjugation of Airica, as related in the former volume. 
Chapter XL 

These were the circumstances of tlio Arab connuest of 
S])ain. In that country the Arian Creed had been sup- 
planted by the orthodox, and tlie customary pm-secutioas 
ArabiiiNasioii had sct in. Fioiii th(i time of tlie Em})eror 
of Spain. lladi'iaii, wlio liad transported 50,000 Jewish 
families into Spain, that race had greatly increared, and, 
as might be expected, had received ]U) inercy at the hands 
of the orthodox. Ninety thousaiid individuals *had 
recently suffered compulsoiy ])a,))tism, and so had been 
brought under tlie atrocious ( atliolic law that wlioever has 
been ba])t,ized shall be compelled to continue the observances 
of the Church. The (loth'ic monarcliy was elective, and 
lioderic had succeeded h) the throne, to the ])rejudice of 
the heirs of his prede(M‘Ssv>r. Though a very brave soldier, 
he was a luxui-ious and licentious man. It was the custom 
of the (jJoths to send their cliildren to Toledo to be edu- 
cated, and, under these circumstances, a young girl of 
extraordinary beauty, the daughtor of Count Julian, 
governor of Ceuta in Africa, was residing there. King 
Eodcjric fell passionately in love with her, and, lieing unable 
to oyercomo her virtuous resolution by persuasion, /nsorted 
to violence. The girl found means to inform herdather of 
what had occurrbd. “ By f lie living God I'' exclaimed the 
count, bn a paroxysm of rage* “I will ]>e revo.iged.” But, 
dissembling his wrath, he crossed over into Spain, had an 
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imderstanding with Oppas, the Aich])is]iop of Toledo, and 
other disaliected ecclesiastics, and, -under specious pretences, 
lulled the suspicions of itodoric, and brought his daiiglTter 
a way. And now he oj)ened corninunications with tlie*Einir 
]\hisa, prevailing upon Jiiin to attoi^pt the conquest of the 
country, and ollej*iiig tljat lie liiniself would takeW^lTe lead, 
d1ie conditions were settled between them, and the consent 
of the klialif to the expedition obtained. Tarik, a lieutenant 
of the eniii*, was simt aefiuss the Straits with the "ran of the • 
army. He landed on the rock called, in mem/)ry of his 
name, Gibraltar, April, a . d . 711. li^ the battle that 
en^iued, a |)a.i‘t of liodei'ic^s troops, together with • 

the Arehhisho]^ of Toledo, consummated their 
treasonable compact, and d( ‘sorted the Arabs ; the rest 
were panic-stricken. Jn the rout, Iioderic himself was 
drowned in tiie waters of the Guadalquivir. 

Tarik now proceeded rapidly nortliward, and was soon 
joined by Ids su])erior, the Emir Musa, ndio was not, 
pe^’liaps, witliout jealousy at his succovss. As the Arab 
historians say, the Almighty delivered the idolaters into 
their hand, and gave them one victory after another. As 
tlie towns successively fell, they left them in charge of the 
fJew^, to whose revenge the con(|uest was largely due, and 
who could be thoroughly trusted ; pior did they ])ause in 
their march until they had ])assed the French frontier and 
reached the lihono. It was tlie intention of Musa to cross the 
Furopean continent to ( V)nstantino[)]e, syibjugating the 
Frank, Geimian, and Italian b?irltarians by the way. At 
this time it seemed impossible t]iat France could esca])e 
the fate of S})ain ; and if she h U,*the tltreat of Musa would 
inevitably have come to pass, that he would T)r(‘ach the Fidty 
of God in the Vatican. ]>ut a quarrel had arisen l)etwc<‘n 
him and Tarik, who had been imprisoned and even 
scourged. The friends of the latter, ho’\ve\er, did not fail 
liirn at the court of Damascus. An envoy from the Khali f 
Alwalid appeared, ordering Musa to desist frc)m his eid^'r- 
prise, t^ return to iSyria, and exonerate himself of* the 
things h!id to his charge. Bi^t Vliisa bj ibed the envoy ^to 
let him advance, lieteupon the angry Tvhal if dis^uitdied 
a second messenger, who, m taee of the* Aloslems and 
Christians, auc^ciously arrested him, at the head oT his 
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troops, by tlie bridle of Itiis liorsc. ddio coiKpicror of Sp:y j- 
WHS compelled to retiiri . Ife wus cast into ])rison, iiiKHi 
20f),()0() pieces of gold, p]ibli(^Iy whipped, and liis lile with 
d iff ioulty spared. As is related of Ikdisnrius, Musa nv/.v 
driven as a hey;e;ar ky jolicit: charity, and the Saiacen eoii- 
quer()i*‘G/ Spain ended his days in grief and uhsoluto want. 

Tlie dissensions among the Arabs, iar more tlian the 
sword af Charles iMartel, prevcmted the Moliammedaniza- 
o tion of France. Tlieii^ liistorians admit the 
itunmodLf-^' great cheek received at tlie liattle of Tours, in 
ismiiiWost- ^vhieh Abdcrrakman was killed; they call that 
« neld tlui l laee ot the lAb.rtyrs ; but their accounts 

by no means eoiTes])ond to the relations of the Christian 
antliors, who aflirm Fiat o75,<M)0 Mohanimedans fell, and 
only 1500 Christians. The defeat was not so disastrous 
but that in a few months they Avere able to resume their 
advance, and their jirogress Avas .arresh'd only liy re- 
newed dissensions among themselves dissensions not alone 
among the leaders in Spain, but also more sei’ious ou(‘s 
of as])irants for the khalilate in Asia. On the OAmrthroAV^ 
of the Ommiade liouse, Abdei’rahman, one of that family, 
escaped to S]iain, Avliieh rejiaid th(.‘, jiata’onage of itsuCompiest 
1)V acknoAvdedging him as its soveinign. lie madeCordoAoi 
the seat of his govei’ument. Xeitlier he nor his immediate 
successors took any other tith'. than tliat of Fmir, out of 
respect to the khalif, Avho residiid at Bagdad, tlie metro- 
polis of Islam, though they maintained a rivalry with him 
in tlie patronage ol’ letters and science. Aliden'alinian 
himself strengthened his power by an alliance Avith 
Charlemagne. 

Scarcely had the Aralis become firmly settled in S]iain 
'^oaiization tlicy couimci iced a brill iant career. Ad( ipt- 

hidsij.miour ing what had noAv become the estalilislied policy 
of the Commanders of the Faith fid in Asia, the 
Emirs of Cordova distinguished themselves as 
patrons of learning, and set an example of refinement 
strongly contrasting with the condition of the native 
European princes. Cordova, under their admiihstration, 
at its highest phint of prosperity; boasted of more than 
tAvo liTindred thousand houshs, and more th'an a niillion 
of inhabitants. After sunset, a man might walk through 
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it #11 a straight line for ton miles 1)^ the light of the pulhic 
lamps. Seven hiincb-ed years afhir tliis time there was not 
: so much as one jmhlic lamp in London. Its streets were 
solidly paved. In Paris, centuries suhse(piently, whoover 
stepped over his threslwJd on a rainjif day stO})ped up to his 
aiikios in miid. Other cities, as (iranada, Seville^'^rbledo, 
t 3 onsiderod themselves rivals of Cordova. Tlie palaces ol‘ 
the khalifs were magnificc^ntly decorated. Those sovgreigns 
might well look down supercilious contempf on the 
dwellings of the rulers of Oermany, France, and •England, 
wldeli were scai'cely better than stabiles — chiiuiftiyless, 
wii^dowless, and with a hf)lc in the roof ^or the smoko tl) 
escape, liko^tiie wigwams of certain Indians. The Spanish 
Moliammedans had ])rought with thcifi all the luxuries and 
])rodigalities of Asia. Their residences stood forth agaiiist 
the clear blue^'.ky, or were embosomed in woods. Their paiacc« 
Tliey had polislied marble l)alconies, overhang- gardens, 
ing orange-gardens ; courts witli cascades of water ; shady 
retfoats provocative of slnm])er in the heat of the day ; 
retiring-rooms vaulted with stained glass, speckled with 
gold, over which streams of water were made to gush ; tln^ 
floors andfwalls were ot ex(|uisile mosaic, llcre, a fountain 
of quicksilver shot u]> in a glistening spray, the g1itt(aung 
particles falling with a trampiil soundiike fairy bells ; there, 
apartments into which cool air was drawn from the fiowor- 
gardens, in summer, by means of ventilating towers, and 
in winter through eaj*thcn pipr*^, or caleducte, iml)edded in 
the walls — the Jiypocaust, in the vaults below, breathing 
forth voluHK's of wad’in and })erfuiued air through these 
hidden passages. The walls Were not . covered witli 
wainscot, but adorned Avith arabesques, and paintings of 
iigricultiiral scenes and vicAvs of Paradise. From ' the 
ceilings, corniced Avith fretted gold, great chandeliers hung, 
one of which, it is said, Avas so large that it contained 1804 
lamps. . Clusters of frail marlile columns surprised the 
beholder Avith the vast Aveights they bore. In the boudoirs 
of the sulfanas they Avere sojuetimes of verd antique, a^id 
incrusted with Ij^pis lazuli. ^'Jie furnitui^o Avas of saiulal 
and citron Avood, inlaid tVith n^other-of-])(*arl,jAT)ry, .‘glvor, 
or relie\T3d Avifh gold and precious malachite.* In ord%rdy 
confusion Avere ^Arranged vases of rock crystal, Chinese 
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porcelains, and ta])los ^of excpiisite mosaic. Tlie wii/ter 
apartments were Jinipo; with ricli tapestry ; the floors were 
covered with emljroidered Persian carpets. Pillows and 
eou?dic‘', of eleo-int forms, were scattered about the rooms, 
perfumed with iVanivineense. It was the intention of t^^ 
Saracei. architect, by excluding;' tlie view of the exterr^^ 
landscape, to concentrate attention on liis work ; and sir^.^^ 
the ref.resentation of the liuman form was religiously fo,.- 
bidden, and that source of diaiorarion denied, his imagina- 
tion ran ilot with the ccmplica,t(Ml arabesqaes lie introduced, 
and sC.ight every opportunity of re]>lacing the prohibited 
^rorks ol art by the ^ro])hies all d rarities of the garden. 
For this reason, the Arabs nevei* produced artisis; religion 
turned them from the lieautiful, and made tliem soldiers, 
philosojihers, and men of allairs. S] dendid flowers and rare 
exotics ornamented the courtyards and cvim the inner 
cliambers. Gi’(\at care was taken to make due provision 
for the cleanliness, occupation, and amusement of the 
inmates. Through pipes of metal, water, botli warmhnd 
cold, to suit tlie season of the year, ran into baths of 
marble ; in niches, where the current of air could be arti- 
licially directed, hung dri})ping alcara/zas. There were 
whispering-galleries for the amnscnient of the W[anen ; 
labyrinths and maihle ])lay-courts for the children ; for' the 
master liimself, grand lilauries. The Khalif Alhakem’s 
Librarirs and was SO large? that the Catalogue alone filled forty 
vobrmes. He had also apai'tments for the tran- 
scribing, binding, and ornamenting of books. A taste for 
caligraphy and the j^issession of splendidly-illuminated 
inanuscTipts seems to have anticipated in the khalifs, both 
of Asia and Spain, the taste for statuary and paintings 
among the later pojx's of Pome. 

Sucli were the palace and gnrdens of Zehra, in which 
Tho court, of Abderraliinan Jll. honoured Iris favourite sultana. 
Amerrahman Idie calificc had 1200 columns of Greek, Italian, 
Spanish, and Airican marble. Its hall of 
audience was incriistcd with gold and ])earls. dd-rougli the 
long corridors of its seraglio black eunudis sileiitly glided. 
The .ladies of the harem, both wixes and concubines, were 
the most beautiful that could be found. To^'fliat establish- 
ment alone 6300 persons were attached. , The body-guard 
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olVtlie sovercig'n was composed of ^2,000 liorsomen, wlioso 
cijuotei*s and l)e]ts wein studded wiih ^old. 'i Jiis was that 
Ahderralimaii who, after a gleriuus rei^ii of lil’ty years, hit 
down to count the num])or of days of unalloyed lu^pprness 
lie had ex]>erionced, and could only* enumerate fouitj'eij. 

Oil man !” exihaimcd the ])laintive khalif, juit ^)t thy 
»trust in this present world.” 

No nation has (iver exeellcd the 8]>anish Arahs^in the 
heauty and costliness ol*tJieir pleasure-ga]-dens. ^ho tliem 
we owe the introduction of very many of onr .soo.ii iini^ts 
most valnalde cul tiA’ati'd frui ts, sucli as the ])eae}i. 

Ikchiining the love ot tliei •aii<X3stors j’or tCe cooling elfect i)f 
water in a«]iot climale,* they s[)a,re(l no pains in the suyer- 
flnity of Countains, hydraulic works, ^nid artiticia] lakes in 
V hieli iisli W(U’e raised for the tattle. Into sucli a lake', 
attaelied to Iki; jtalace of Ooi-dova., )iiany loavxjs ^vere cast 
each day to tec'd tlu; lish. d.'luu’e wei’c also menageries of 
foreign airiinals ; a viaries of rare 1>irds ; manufactories in 
wJi^ajh skilf 'd workmen, oltlained Irom f treign countries, 
disjtlayed their ai't in {(‘xtiires ot silk, cotton, linen, and ail 
the miracles oi the loom ; in jewelry and liligree-work, 
with which they ministered to the iemale jtride of the 
sultanas and concuhines. Under the shade oi' cyjresse'S 
cascades disap})eared : among llowerjng sh]*id)s Ijiere were 
winding walks, howm's of roses, sc'ats eut ont of tiie rock, 
and cryj)t-like grottoes liewn in the living stone. Nowliero 
was ornamental gardening Indtiu* iindei'slooj ; for not on tv 
did th('. artist try to ]>lease tin'^ye as it. wandia ed ovavr the, 
pleasant gradation of vegetahle c(^lonr and lorm - he als'» 
hoasted his success in the gi-at iiieiTtion oT the sense oi’ smell 
hy the stndi(‘d siu'cession oi’ jxa’fumes fiaim h(‘dsof lloyei’s. 

To these Saracens we are indehted for many of our ])er- 
sonal comforts. Jxeligioiisly cleardy, it was not ^iheir ()oin« s- 
possihh' for tliein to clothe themsidxavs a(*cording 
to the fashion of the natives of Unrope, in a garment un~ 
charig(xl till it dro])])ed io ])ieces of iiself, a loathsemie mass 
of vermin, stench, a,nd rags. No Ara,l) vlio had heev ;i 
minister <5f stat<^ or the a,ssoci{^te or aidagxaiist of a sov<;- 
Teign, would have otfert?lI such a spectai^i^as the coyrso of 
Tliomas a llecTlvet when his iraircloth sliii't ¥vas rmnovcMl. 
dhey tanght us^, the use of the ol ten-changed and oitem 
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waslicd undor-garmeHt (vf linen or cotton, wliicli still pass^^s 
among ladies iimler itsi)ld Aralnc name. l>iit to cle;inli- 
ness they were not unwilling to add ornament. Especially 
among women of tlie liigher classes was the love of firi(n*y 
a passion. hlieir ozpler garments were olten of silk, 
emhroriered and decorated with g(Hns and woven gold. 
So fond w ere the IMooi'ish women of gay colours and tlie 
lustre (^>f chrysolites, hyacintlis, emeralds, and sa|)phires, 
that it v^is (]uaintly said that tlie. intei’ior of any public 
building in ndiich they were permitted to ap])ear looked 
like a tlv)wer meadow in tlie spi-ing l'esj)rinkled with rain. 

Jn the midst of ill 1 this luxury, c\dii(h cannot ])e regarded 
They cuHi- historian with disdain, since in.dho end it 

vMtJ liter, 1 - produced a;nost ini])ortant rt'sult in the south of 
turcMausic, Hiq S])anish klialifs, emulating the 

example of their Asiatic compi'ers, and in tins strongly 
contrasting with the ])opes of Home, were not only the 
[)atrons, but tlie personal cultivators of all tlni branches of 
human learning. One of them was hinis(‘lf the author of 
a work on polite literature in not h'ss than tilty volumes ; 
another wrote a treatise on algebra. Wdien Zaryiib the 
musician came from tlie East to 8])ain, the Khali/ Al)der- 
]*aliman rode Ibrtli to meet him in lionour. Tlie College 
of ]\[usic in ( 'ordova was snstainiMl by ample goveinhient 
patronage, and jnexluced many illustrions jirofessors. 

The Arabs never translated into th(‘ir own tongue the 
great Creek ]V)ets, though they so sedulously eolh'cted and 
translated the (4reek philo;.o|)hers. Ihieir ri'ligious senti- 
^ ments and sedate character cansed them to abomi- 

approveof natc tho h'wdness of onr (classical iiiythology, 
and to dinounce indignantly any connexion 
between tlui licentious, im])ure ()lym])ian Jove 
and the Most High (iod as an insuiferabh^ and unpardonable 
blasphemy. Ilaroun Alraschid had gratilied hiscui iosity by 
causing Homer to bo translated into Syriai*, but lie did not 
adventure on rendering the great epics into Arabic, Not- 
withstanding this aversion to our gracid’ul but not .unobjec- 
tionable ancient poetry, among them originated the^l'ensons, 
or poetic disjuiuitions, carried afterwarli to ]H'rfe(‘tiou 
among the TToiibtadours ; fnnn them, alsiy the rroveneals 
learned to employ jongleurs. Across the l ^yreuees, literary, 
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|Jul()soplii(’a1, and military ad wcire ]XT-potna1Iy 
passing ; and thus ilie luxury, the tast(% aud ahovti all, tho 
cliivalroiis gallaaitry and nlegant courh^sies of iMoufisli 
society found tlnvir way from (Jiuiiada and , • 

(’oi-dova to rrov(mco and lain<|wedoc. d'lio on^ana? 
French, and Gorman, and English nol)les ini- 
l)il)ed the Aral) admiration of tho liorse; they 
learned to pri<lo tl]ems<;fv<'s on skilful riding, yuntiiig 
and falconry hocajiio thfn’T fashionahlo ]>astinies; iihey tried 
to emulate that Aral) skill wdiich liad prodinxal the eeh^- 
bn\ted breed of Andalusian liorscs. It was a ^eeme (>1‘ 
grandeur and gallantry / the pastinu'S \^ere tilts and toiii - 
naments. • The refined society of (k>rdova ])rided itself in 
its politeness. A gay contagion spit'ad from tho beautiful 
Moorish miscreants to tlnui- sisters beyond the mountains; 
the south of^Fi'anee was full of the wit(diei*ies of female 
taseinations, and of <lancing to tho lute ami mandolin, 
l^lven in Italy and kheily tlio loye-song liecame tho favoinato 
cofnposition ; and out of these genial but not orthodox 
beginnings the polite literatum of inodorn 
Fui*o])e arose, ddio ])l(\asant epidemic 8]n'ead by unv^spi^n'is 
deg]*ees ♦along every hillside and valley. In 
monasteries, voices tliat had vowed celibacy 
niigTit bo heard cai'olling stanzas of vyliich St. fleivine Avould 
liardly have ap])royed : thei’o was many a juicy al)])ot, who 
could troll forth in jocuml strains, like tlioso of tho inerrv 
sinners of Malaga and Xcres, the charms, of women and 
v ine, thougli one ^vas forl)idd^i to the i\loslem and one to 
tho monk. The sedate grey])cardg of Cordova had alread \' 
a|)plied to tho supreme judge tr.) hav^ the songs of tlui 
^Spanish Jew, Al)raham ibn Sahal, pi‘ohil)ited ; for tliere 
^vas not a youth, nor woman, nor child in the cif y avIio 
could not repeat them by heart. Their immoral temhmey 
was a public scandal. The light gaiety of Spain ^vas 
reflected in the coarser habits of tho nortliern countries. 
It was an archdeacon of Oxford who some time afterward 
sang, 

“ propo|itam in ♦aborna niorif 

Vyiiim sit appo.<itinri ^orientis ori,* • 
lit (ficnrit, cam vniuTint angeiorum cliofi ; 

Feus sit ])roi3itius liiiic 2 )utatori,’” etc. 

D 2 
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Even ns (virly os tlio cciifiiry, pei'soiis liaAn'ny' a 
taste for learinny' and jdi* ch-yaiit anienitic'S Idniid tladr 
Avaf into S])ain IVoni all adjoining (‘onniries ; a ])raeti('0 
in snl)S('(|n(‘nt yonrs still nioreindiilyi'd in, wlrtai it Lecanui 
ilhistrated ])y tin* ]n‘il\vmt sneross ot (terhert, wlio, as we 
liave sc 'ij, passed troni tlio Jntidel (Jnivan’sity of (JoiMlova 
to tlie pa|)a(‘y ot I tome. 

ddie Idiallts of tlie West earfied ont the oreee])ts of Ali, 
'I’lio Anhian tlio t'oTirtli sn(‘(’('ssor (.»f jMolianmaMl, in the 
Hci:(M)Uy>tfm. |)at I’onap^ ol‘ lit('rat.nn\ ddn'y (‘stahl ished lilii’a- 
vies in .all tht'ir ehi(d' towns; it is said tliat not fe\cer 
tli^^.n seventy were in existeiu’e*.* d'o <‘very niostpie was 
attaelied a inihfie sef»ool, in A'.diieh tl.e ('hildixm ef tier poor 
Avere tanyht to readi and wiate, and inst meted in tia^ 
piH'eepts of the J\e>ran. For those in ensi( 3 r eircnnistane(\s 
tiierci Avere aemhaaies. nsnally an'anyed in Uycnty live or 
t]ii]'ty a])artnients, ('adj e;}leiilat<Ml for a(*eomiiio(la.ting* foui‘ 
students; the a(‘ademy Ixdny prc'sidt'd over by a, rector. 
In (a)rdova. ttranaila. and othiu' yreat eiti(\s, tliei'e Avetj’o 
nniveivsities fj'eqnently under tlie sn]K‘riiiteiidence of 
rJews; tlie Moliriai! medan maxim Ixa'iiy tlin.t the r(‘al learn- 
ing!; of a man is of m(»re ]>uhlie im])ortanc(> tl;an any 
]>artieiilar n.'liyions o]>inions lie mav^ entca’tain. In tliis 
tliey folloya'd tlie exam]>Je of the Asiati(; klialif, llaroun 
Alras(‘]]id, a^Iio actual fAm^on terred the sii])(‘rintend(mce of 
ids schools on John j\lasuc, a IVestoi'ian (Jiristian. ddie 
Molia jjiuK'dan liberality Avas in striking;’ conti-ast Avdth 
t]i{‘ intolerance of JhnojH.^ indeed, it may l)(i donl)t(‘d 
AvlietlKU* at tins time any Furop(\an nation is sutli(a*ently 
advanc(‘d to follow'* sueh <111 example. Jn tlie nniAaa'sities 
sonie of the pi’ofessor' ol’ polite literatui'e yaA'o lectuj'es 
on Arabic classical Avoj-ks ; otlua’s tauyht rl‘et(jri(i or 
('om])osition, or mathemati(As, or astronomy. From these 
institutions main' of the ])ractic('S ol)served in our colleges 
Asero derived. They held ( Vimmencements, at Avhich 
i)o:‘ms wore read and orations deliv'ciaal in presence ol‘ the 
public. Ehey liad also, in addition to these schools of 
general learning, professional ones, particularly for im.n 
dicine. ■’ .. ' 

Witfi a prfde perhaps nof altogether inc.ccusable, the 
Ai'ahians boasted of their language as being the most 
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, spoken 1 > 3 ' man. Mohuvfncd liiiiese]!’, wlien eluil- 
ten.i!;<Ml to ])ro(liiee a inira(j]<; in ])roof oi' the 
autijonticity of liirf ijjmsi(»n, nniiojonly ])oint(;<l 
to tlie com})osil ion of th(^ ivoran, ils nn;i p[)ro:i(*]i' o*-'';*' , 
al)l(M 3 X-e(‘ll('nce vin<lieatiiii;* ihs inspifal ion. 'i1io 
orthodox Moslems -tlie .\l<>,sleiii.s ar(; tliose who^rc siile 
missive] V ivsigned to the Divim; will aie wont to assei't 
that oveiy paye of t]^at lioialc is iiah^i'd a coj:^] ) ienons 
miracdo. Jt is not tlifa^ snrprisini;' that, in Ai-ahiaio 
sehools, great atten tion was ]Ktid to I he stndy of 1angnag<‘, 
and tliat so many eeh'hi’atrMl grammarians W'ere ]rodnecd. 
r>Y lliese seholars, dietfonaries, siiiiihw to tliose now* ir 
iise, wei'o^'omposed ; eo])ionsness is indicated hy the 

eireumstanee that one of them eonslsted oi’ sixty volnnies. 
tlic (h'diiii ion of each w'oi’d In'ing iliusti’ated oi* sustained 
hy (jnotali(,)i»s i'rom Aral.^ autliors oi’ aekmnvleged ]’e])u{' . 
ddi(.*y had also h‘xieons of (jrei'k, Latin, ilelu’cw; and 
eyelopc'dias sm.di as the llistorjcal J)ietionary of iSeieners 
oi^Moliajn nu.'d 11 )n Ahdallah, of <d‘ana<la. In tlieir higliest. 
civil i/at ion and luxury they did not torga't the amusf- 
mcMits of their f orefathers - listei dug to the tale teller, 
who netv’er faihal to oLtain an audience in tlie niitlst 
Ai'a,^) tents. Around the evening iir('s in S])aiu the wan- 
dering literati ('xerciso'd their yamderful frowers of’ 
(ii’iental invention, edifying the eager lisleiiei's loy sue!.* 
naia'ations as tlios;.^ that liave deseeialed to us in tie: 
Aj'aJiian Nights’ IditiU’tainnmnts. ddie jnore softer and 
Idglu'r eifo]-ts of the (Mlucateil were, of course, directed t^; 
|)ul|)it elocpH^nce, in eonl(U'mit\mviih tlie exa,mp](3 ol’all tli'* 
great (Ji'iental kljalii’s, and sancth'ied h\' the ]a;a!‘tice of tho 
dro[)het himself, ddieir poetical productions emhracedVtll 
die modern minor forms - satires, odes, elegies, etc. ; hut 
they never produced any work in tino liigher walks of poesy, 
no epic, tio tragedy, i’erhajos this ^N'as duo to ot 

their false fashion of valuing the mechanical 
execiition of a work, ddiey were the autlioi’s 
and inta;^)ducers of rliyme; and suck was the luxiTrisnc(‘ 
and aJ)undance^of their language, that, in some of tlc^ir 
longest ])oems, the saifte rhyme is said^to l^ave beiyi used 
alternately i’rom the keginning to tlie end.* \\ hem ^siieli 
mcchauieal triumphs were iionularlj" prized, it may fn 
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supposed that the eoHOc'ption and spirit Avonld ho indr^- 
i Trent. FiVen aiiioii*;- the JSpanisli Avoiucn tliero were not 
a lew wlio, lilvc \elada., AAa)sha, Labana, Alo*asania, 
aehioreih reputation in these compositions; and some of 
tiiein avl re daii^hfers rd. kdialifs. And this is the more in- 
t(U’(\stin^-id:o us, since it Aras from tlio rrovengal poetry, the 
<iire'ct descendant of these ohbrts, li at Ihiropean lite- 
1‘ature ..ros(\ Sonnets and romances at last displaced tlie 
;^rimly-oiv liodoN ])]’oductions of the vA^earisome and ignorant 
lathers of the (,’hureli. 

Jf fiction Avas ])i ized among tlie Spanish Arabs, liistory 
A\’a.s lield in not Ivss esteem. Mvery khalif Juid liis own 
liistoi'ian. dhic instincts ol tlie mce ai’o ])jj’pctuall y 
jiat'ping out; not only were tliere historians of the 
Commanders of the Faithful, but also of celelirated horses 
and illustrious caimhs. In connexion with diistory, sta- 
tistics were cultivated; this liaving lieon, it may be said, 
a necessary study, from the li]*st enforced on the Sarace.'U 
tuiiccrs in their assc'ssment of trilnb'- on comjuenMl m'ls- 
l)e]iovers, and subse([uently continued as an object of 
taste. It was, doubtless, a similar necessity, arising from 
'Mn.’ir tasto their position, that stamped such a remarkably 
R-i P^"i^‘tical asp(!ct on the science of the Arabs 

generally. j\Iaiiy of their learned men Avem 
travellers and voyagi'rs, constantly inoving aliout for 
the acquisition oj* ditlusion of knoAvledge, their ac([uire- 
uients being a, pass})ort to them wheniver they Avent, 
and a sufficient introdnetum to any of the Alrican or 
Asiatic courts. They AAgno thus continually brought in 
<‘ontact Avith men ot allaihs, soldiers of fortune, statesmen, 
and became imbued with much of their pinctical spirit; 
and hence tlie singularly romantic character which the 
biograjihies of many of these men display, Avnnderful 
turns of prosperity, violent deaths. The scope of their 
Ft(U-ary labours offers a subject wih I Avorthy of meditation ; 
it contrasts Avith the contemporary ignorance of Europe. 
T'ouke Avrote on chronology; some on numismatic^ ; some, 
imw that military elo([ueuco had become (dijectleis, Avrotc.* 
on |)ub>it oratory^; some oip agriculture and its allii'if 
bi-aai(hi(\s, as tke art of irrigation. fSait one of tlie purely 
mathematical, or mixed, or practical sciences Avas omitted. 
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OT»t of a list too long for dctailcdfquotatioii, I may recall 
a few names. Assamh, who wrote on topogra|)hy and 
statistics, a hravo soldier, who was killed in the inva- 
sion of France, a.d. 720; Avicenna, the great 
physician and philosopher, who die<3*A.i). 1087; tinucdindi- 
Averroes, of Cordova, the chief commentator on 
*Aristotle, a.d. 1 1 98. It was his intention to unite 
the doctrines of Aristotjc witli those of tlie Korati. To 
him is imputed the discr>w3ry of spots upon the siftn The 
. leading idea of his philosophy was the numerical unity 
of the souls of mankind, though parted cynong miliions of 
livyig individuals, lie died at IMorocc^). Abu Othman 
wrote on Zoology; Albei-uni, on gems-' he had travelled 
to India to procure information; F^azes, A1 Abbas, and 

• A1 Beithar, on l)otany— the latter had been in all ])arts of 

• the woi’ld foi» the l)urpose of obtaining specimens. Ebn 
Zoar, better known as Avenzoar, may be looked upon 
as the autliority in ]\Ioorisli pharmacy. ]’]ia]’macop(X‘ias 

published l)y tlie schools, imp]‘ovements on the old 
ones of the Aestorians: to them may be traced the 
introduction of many Arabic Avoials, sucli as syrup, julep, 
elixir, still used aimmg apothecaries. A competent 
scliolj^r ]niglit liirnish not only an interesting, but valuable 
book, fouiuU'd on the remaining relics of the.,,,. 
i\rai) vocabulary; tor, in wha lever direction we Arabvocab 
may look, we imict, in the various }>ursuits of 
]>eaceaiid war, ot letters and oi science, iSaiacenic vestiges. 
Our dictionaries tell us that suclr is the origin of admiral, 
alchemy, alcohol, algebra, chemist;, cotton, and hundreds 
ol other words. Tlie Saracens cofnmenced the ap}dication 
; of cheinistiT, both to the theory and ])raetice of medicine, 
in the explanation of the functions of the human body 
' and in the cure of its diseases. A or was their surgery 
behind their medicine. Albucasis, of (kirdova, . 
'SiirinJvs not Ironi tJie pertormance ol the most dnoand&ur- 
tormidaide operations in his own and in Ihe 
obstetrical art; the actual cautery and the knife are 
Used without hesitation. JIo jias left ug ample descrip- 
tions oj: the surgical insftaimei^ts then enq[ilo>;ed ; am^from 
hiiu ^VQ loam tliat, in operations on females m which ^‘on- 
^alerations of delicacy intervened, the services of properly 
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iiistriicfod womon wofo secured. Jlnw didevent wns^idl 
(Ill’s iVoiii (lie stiito ol thing's in Is'iirojic: tlin (.’liristijiii 
pfasaut, ^L‘V('r-str{ck(ni or ovi‘r(ak(‘ii l»y aooidriif, liicd 
to iilio lu'aivst ^aiiit-slirino and (‘X]H'{*t('d a miraelo ; tJio 
SpanisTi ^Aloor ri'lied^on llic ]n-os(‘ri]dioii or lanot'i of lius 
}dvysi^kin, or tho banda<!;o and knilr of liis snr^^'on. 

In niatlioinatie.s Ara]»ians aokno^^■^L'dLI,■od fhoir in- 
dclitodness to two ,sonro('S. (kiVok and Jndian, liTit tiioy 


TJl)i iMlity ll' 
til ' A''i,ific 
khalils. 


y,ivatly iin])ro\ (‘d 7i])o;i*bol;li. d1ie A.sialio kliaiit's 
iiad niad(^ (‘xaa-tions to ])ro(*nre traaislations of 
Euclid, A|)ollonins. Arcliiinodc's, and otlicr (j eock 


ii,’conietei\s. Ahhainion, in a k'ttcr to llic Eiiiyioror 


o])liilns, ('Xjn’cs.scd l]i.s dcsiro to ‘visit ( \)nstcntino])fo if 
liis jinlilic duties mv)ii 1<1 jiave ])ci-injtted. Ho riMjiiesl.s of 
liini to allow L('o tlio niaflKMaatieiaii to eoiiio to Ifaydad to 


impart to liini a yiortion of Ids learning-, yiL-dging ki.^ word 
lliat lie would r('storo Idin (ynickly and safely again. 
“l)oii(.)t,’ says the! high-Jiiiiah'd khalif, ^'Jet (llvcrsity et' 
I'elig’it.Mi or ol country cansc you to ivi'iiso niy 3 'e<pi(\st. ])o 

\vhat triendsliip would eoneed(‘ k) a friimd. In I'etnrn, I 
oiler you a hnndrdl wcaglit ol’ gold, a ])crpetual allianet? 
and ■j)eae(.‘.” d j’ue to the instincts of his I'aipi and the 
t railil i(’)us of his city, tlio llyzantine sourly and insohaitly 
I’cfusvd jhe re(p(est, sayiTig that “the learning* Avhieh 
had illusti-ated tlio Eoinan uaiiic should Jiever he iiny)arted 
to a harkarian.” 


From tljo 1 [jndus the Arabs learned arithinetie, espeeially 
opjj . ^ tliat valuable iifvention t('rnied by us the Arabic 
iniicnir- numm-als, Imt lionoin-abily ase]’il)(M.l by tla'in to 
^ ])rtfj)ea’ source, und('r tlie designatio]) of 
“Indian nnnier;ds.” They also entitled tlaa'r 
t r(‘atis('S on the subject “iSysbuns of Indian Aj-itlunetie.” 
1 his admirable nota tion by idm' digits and ciphei’ occasiom'd 
a coniidote reoadution in aritlnncl ieal computations. As 
Jii the case of so inany other things, tlie Arab iinpi'css is 
upon it; our woi’d ciyber, and its derivatives, ci])heringy 
(dp., recall the Arabic Avaual tsaphara or ci]»hra, the mono 
for the 0, and meanijig that whicdi is blanJ- oi* void. 
iMohamincd Ee^ Alusa, safd to lie the earliest of the 8aracen 
euthe.rs on ajgehra, and who made tlai grird impi*(fveniei^t 
of ?>u]jstituting sines for chords in trigononieti-y, wrote also 
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(»^l iJiis systvin. Jffi t]ic (‘7i(l of the ninth 

; ])or()r<' tho eixl oi’ ilx- ti'ritli it was in eoiiimon iisn. 
aiiioHji; tlin African and JS[)anisli niatiicinatieians. ^lai 
/Iniiis. A.i). K^ns, used it in liis a.stnnioniical A\'()rkt> f'd’oiu 
Spain it ])ass(_Ml into Italy, its si ny*flar advantage in coni- 
nna'cnil coin])iitation ca.nsiny it to 1)0 eagei'ly adrfpk'd in 
the great ti-ading cities. ^ W’o still use tiic word algoi itina 
in rc'h'renco to calcrda^ ions. Tii(‘ study of algei^ra A\ as 
intently cultivated aifi<*n.g tlu; Arabs, who ga^’C it tlic 
name it hears. Jlen Musa, just relerred to, was tlie 
inv'('nt"r of tin', ceinnion mei.liod of ^iolvung q^iadratic 
e(|4iations. In tin; a])])lication of matlieiwaiics to 
astrononi\* and pliysich tliey laid h(,-c]i long dis- 
tinguished. Alinaimo]! had d(dei1nined witli 
considera l)le accuracy tlio ol'lI<juity of the ecli])ti(3. Ilis 
result, wdth those of some other Saracen astronomers, is gs 
follows : 

A?l). sao. Alamiinoii 23'^ 35' 52" 

,, STO. AJIiatcL'iiiiis, at Ar:i<‘l(; 2:; tta' 00 

,, 0S7. A1k»u 1 W’rla, a.t i>a'j:0a(l 2.‘> 35' an 

„ 00a. Attoiil Itiijaii, with a ([uadmnt of 25 feet radius 20)' :>a' 00 

„ l0S0.*Arzacluiel 25" 31' OO 

Almaimon had also ascertain'd theydze of tiie garth from 
the nK-asurement of a degree on tin' shore of 1 1n' lied Sea- - 
an o])eration im])lylng time idi'as oi’ its form, and in 
siTigular eojitrast with tin; doi'trim; of ( \)iv<tantinople and 
Itonn'. "While the latter was jfsscrting. in all its ahsuiality, 
the ilatness of the earth, tin' S[)anjsh floors wa.'re teacliing 
geogra])hy in their common schools* from globes. In 
Ai’riim, there Avas still jireserved, Avith almost religious 
rcAoji'i'iice, in the lilirary at Cairo, one of biass, re])nted to 
liaAoj belonged to the ganat astronomer Ihoh'niy. A1 bh'isi 
made one of silAa:'r for Jiogei* II., of Sicily ; and (h'rbert 
used oneAvhich he had brought from Coi’do\'a in the school 
ho estal)lish(rl at lihcims. It cost a sti uggle of scAmrai 
centuries, illustrated by some martyidoms, before *the 
did urn oT hactrujtius and Augustine could lx; oeerthroAVgi. 
Among priddems of fntmx'st tliat wa .1?. solvi'd may be 
montmned tne deter] iiinatioR of tiie lengtli of tlTo^year 
by . vlbatcgnius and Thebit Ben Oorrah ; and increased 
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accni-acy was given A) tlio correetion of /?sfwm//yAy/J 
el)servati()ns }>r Alhnzcns ^rcnt discowry of ntmusplwno 
ivfriictiou. Among the mstvonoiners, some composed tables ; 
sonif) \v^:ote on (ho ineasuro o( tiiiio; sonic on the improve- 
nieiit of clocks, for ^l(li{4l imrpose tliey were tlio first to 
{ip])Iy Ike pondnlnni ; some on insfrnments, as tlic astrolabe.^ 
4'lie inti’odiiction of astronomy pito Christian Eni*opc has 
been attributed to the transJatioiv of tlio works of Moham- 
med Fargani. In Europe, also,* dm Arabs were the first 
to build observatories ,* the (liralda, or tower of Seville, 
was ejected umj^er tlic supei’iuttaidence of Geber, the 
matliematieiau, .^. 1 ). llOh, ^br tliat jiurpose. Its fate was 
not a little cliaracteristic. After tla^ (a\:])ulf^ion of the 
jMoors it was turned into a belfry, the S]>aniards not know- 
ing what else to do witJi it. 

I have to deplore the systematic manner’ in which the 
literature of Euroj)e has coiitj'ived to put out of 
to sight our scienti/ie obligations to the Mohjtm- 
medans. Surely tliey cannot be much longer 
hidden. Injustice founded on religious rancour 
and national conceit cannot be perjKdaiated for ever. 
What should the modern astronomer say wlien, remember- 
ing the contemporary liarl Kiris 111 of Eui’o])o, he find’, tlu? 
Arab Abul Ilassan s])eaking of tubes, to the extremities of 
wliich ocular and oliject diojitei’s, perha])s sigdits, were 
attached, as iisi’d at Meragliay what when ho reads of tJie 
a ttempts of Abderrahman .Sufi at inijiroving the pliotometry 
ofthestai’s? Are the asti-onomi(Kil tables of ]k»n dunis 
(a.d. 1008), called thci Ilakemite taldes, or the Ilkanic 
taldes of Nasser Eddiii 'fasi, constructed at the great 
o!>sorvatory just mentioned, dleragha., mair dViuris, a.d. 
1259, or the measurement of time liy ])endulum oscillations, 
and tlie imitliods of correcting astronomical ta])les by 
systematic observations — are such things worthless indica- 
tions of the mental state ? Tlie Aral) has left h is intellectual 
im|)ress on Europe, as, before long, Christendom will liave 
to confess; he has indeliidy wuitton it on the hyavens, as 
any one may see^who readii the names O'^ the stars on a 
comrnygi celestial J^lolic. 

Oyr obligiftions to the Spanish Moors in the arts of 
life are even more marked than in the higher branches 
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of micnce, perhaps only Iwcauso ouf anecstoT's wore better 
prepared to take advantap;e of thinp;s connected 
with daily adhirs. They set an cxaniplc of niHuts in the 
skillul ao-riculturo, the practice of which was '“V 
rcg’ulatc(l by a code of Jaws. JS'ot oii^'y did tiioy attend to 
the cultivation of plants, in ti-oducing* voiy nianV HG^v^ 
'•nos, tlioy likewise paid giyat attention to tlie breeding of 
cattle, es])('cially the sliet^j and Ijorse. To them w<? owe 
the introduction of the grtoat jnvdncts, rice, sugar, •cot ton, 
and also, as we liave ju-twiously observed, nearly all tiie 
tine garden and orcliai-d fj-uits, tog-etlier^witli n'laify^ less 
iiiijKy'tant ])lants, as spinacfi and salfron. -To tiiem Sj^ain 
owes tla; cuHure of silk', they gave to Xeres and 3Ialaga 
their celebrity lor wine. They inti-oflueed tJie Egyptian 
system of in-igation l»y flood-gates, wlieels, and juimps. 
They also pi’oirtoted many important branches of industi’v; 
im|)roved the manufacture of textile fabrics, eai*thenwar<', 
ii’oii, steel ; the Toledo sword blades wm’e everywhere 
])rizell for their temper. The Arabs, on their expulsion 
Irom S])ain, earried the manufactui'c of a kind of leatliei', 
in winch they were acknowledged to excel, to ]\loroce(), 
liajni wiiicfi country the leather itself luis now taken its 
naaiie. ^ I In^y also introduced inventions oi a more ominous 
kind— gunpowder and artillery. Unc cannon they used 
appe.ared to have ])een made of wrought iron. But perha])s 
they moi’e tlian com])ensated foi- these evil contrivances by 
th(! introduction of the mariner's comjiass. • 

The nienti(m ol the mariner's compass might lead 
us correctly to infer that the Sp;wiisli Arabs Their com- 
were interevstt'd in commercial pul\suits,*a con- 
ebrsion to which wo should also come when we consider 
the, revenues ot some of their khalifs. Tliat of Abdennh- 
man 111. is stated at live and a lialf million sterling - a 
vast sum if considered by its modei’ii e(piivalent, and 
fai- moi-e than could possibly be raised by taxes on the 
lu-oduee of the soil. It probably exceeded the entire 
revenue of all the sovereigns of Cliristendom taken tn- 
gvthm*. fh’oiu li^^rcelona ami ^)ther por^s an immense* 
trade with the J>ev{int was maijitained, brtt it.Avas nia^nlv 
in tie hands of the Jews, who, from the flfSt invasitm 
ol t5|)ain by Musa, had ever been the linn allies and 
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collahorators of tlio Ari,l)s. Togetlier tliey liad pni4 ici])oto(i 
in the danyors of tlio iin'asion ; tiu'y had sliai’t'd 

ifs boniidlcss suect'ss; toycnlun* ilu^y had hrld in irr(‘V(n’('td. 
di'fision, nay, oa'oii in (•oiit(‘in])t, tdo W()inan-\v()i-.shi]»]>(‘r.s 
and ])olvilu‘isl io sa*#ay’c‘,s doyond tln^ rymiK'Os as l h(\v 
ni i]‘th''fully callod tlioso avIioso ](>Jiy;-d(4ay('d Aaniycaiiico 
llicy Aveio in tlu^ ond to f<'(d ; foycdlitn' flu'y Avoro (^xpcl !(/(>. 
Ayai^irst suoli Joavs as linyoiaal Txdiind tlio iiidoons ])('rs('cin 
tioiis &i the IiKjnisiiion wan’c (JiianGi'd. Ihit in tlio da,ys 
(jf tlioir |)ros})ri’i ty tlioy inainfadiK'd a, nua’cliant niai’ini^ 
oi' than a- Ihonsand sliips. dhu'y liad factories aiid 

(‘oiisuls on tlio IfanaVs. Witlf* (fonstantijioplo ahnu* f h<‘y 
Miaiiitainod a y'l'oat tradi;; il- I'aanlhod fi'oni th(^ I’laok Sea 
and I'kast i\le([iteri?inean into tlio intorior of Asia; it 
roaoliod tlie ]H»rts of India and tdiina.. and oxtendtMl alony 
t)io Afidain coasl, as far as Madaya,s('ar. ^J^ivon in t]](\S(^ 
oi.)jnin(a'oial allairs th<‘ sinynlar o^x'nins of th(‘ .Ioav^ aial 
Aral) sliinos t(.»rtli. In 1 ho midst of tlio trnth century, 
v.limi f]ni-opo Avas about in the saiiM^ condition that 
('atfraria is doav, (‘id iyhionod jAToors, like Adul (\'issoni, 
ANauaj Avi-itiu!:;- tr(‘atis(‘s on th(' princi])l('S of trade and 
(•oiMiiKU’Ce. As on so many otlioi’ oc’casions, <.»n thc'so affairs 
tli(‘\' liaAa^ loft their traeos. Tlio smalh'st A\au’y]it tlioy 
used in trade Avars tlj(' yrain of darloy, four of wdiioli weia^ 
oiiual to oii(‘ SAva.'ot |H‘a. call(‘d in Aradic carat. W'o still 
use the yrain as oni’ unit of A\a„‘ii;ht^ and still sjK‘adv of 
gold as doing so many carats tine. 

Su(di Av'oro the Khalits of the West: such their sjihn- 
oMi^aionsto tlu'ir juxuiy, their knoAV ledge; such some 

thr- KiiMiiis of of the odligations A\a3 are under to them - 
(adligations Avdiich (diristian .Kurojie, Avith sin- 
gular insincerity, has oA’er Ixaan fain to hide. 4di(‘ ciy 
against the misdelioAa'r has long outliva'd the (husadi's. 
(amsidering the enelianting country oAun- Avdiieh tla^y ruhal, 
it Avars not vvu’tliout la.'ason that they causi'd to 1)0 (ngraveti 
on the pulilic siad, “ 'dhe servant of the JMm-eiful n'sfs 
content(‘d in the decrees (d (lodA’ What mony indeed, 
could I^xradis(3 give tlu^mi Hut, consid(‘ring also the 
cvil^ end ot^ all- this lia])[)in(‘ss and pomp, this dnrning, 
lil'crality, and AAajaltli, avc tna,y Av^ell appreciate th(‘ solemn 
truth Avliicli these mojiarchs, in their daj' of pride and 
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o;7\'ui(l]y Avrote in tlio ])oan.iriil mosaics on their 
]>alacci walls, an oveiweeuiTing Avariiijio; to liim who 
owes doriiiiiion to tlio swoixl, “There is no conqneroV 

1)1 it ( I 0 ( 1 .” • 

11ie value of a ])hiloso])]ii(*al or political system may he 
(h'tei’iiiiiK'd hy its finits. On ihis j)riiu;i])le I examivvMl in 
Vol. J., Chajiter X J the Ifulian system, estimating its re~ 
liyioiis merit fj’om the hioyfa])hies of tlie ])opes, • 
which alTord the pi-o])(>r eril(;rion. In lihe iminner, 
tJie intelleetnal state ol the Moliamniedan nations 
at sueeessive e])oehs may l)(‘ ascertained from 
wliat is its ])roper eriteri(jn,^tli.e eijiiteiuporjneous scientific 
mail iT(‘s hit i()M. 

At (ho tinie Avlien the Moorish inthiesces in Spain beii;an 
to exert a pressni'e on tlio Jtidian system, tliere A\'ei'o 
Sivveral seicaitilic Avrilcrs, fragments of whose woiks have 
d('S(‘ended to us. As an arciiitect may judge of tlio skill 
of thigancient Egyptians in liis art iixmi a study of tlie 
Pvi’afiuds, so i rom (h('S(.‘ I'olics of Saracenic learning we may 
(hmionstrate the inti,*! iectual state of tla^ jMohainmedan 
pco])le, tliough niucli ot thear work has heen lost and more 
has hiemi purposely dt'sti’oA cd. 

Among such Avriti'rs is Alhazmi; his date Avas aluait 
A. I). I 1 00. Jt appeal's t liat he rixsiih'd both in S})ain 
and Egypt, but the details (jf his Inography . 

r 1 rm 11* . la^VK-w* ol Die 

ai'c Aa*ry contused. J lirough his 0])tical works, works nt 
whicli lia-Am bi'cn transhiti'd into Idatin, lie/is 
best knowm to Eiirojie. He AvaS the lirst to correct the 
t Ji’erE mis(joncej)t ion as to ilie nature of A'ision, shoAving 
that till'- rays oi light (amu) from exteriifil obji-cts to tlie 
rye, and do not is.sue forth from tlie eyie and 
impinge on external things, as, up to liis time, (lie 1 lieory (A 
had been supposed, If is ex])la.nation does not ' 
dep(3nd upon mere hypothesis or supposition, but is ])lainly 
basi'd upon anatomica^ iiiAmstigation as Avell as on geo- 
nietrir-aldiscussion. lledehn-niines tha,t theretina . • 

IS rne xSix'it oi vision, and that inipi'es.sions made tii'' imution 
ly light upon it are convryed along the o])tic ^ 

nerve to the brain, ddu^igh it hiiglit nc4*be coiiAmnient, 
}it the time Avheii Alhazen li^nd, to make Such an*ao- 
knoAvleJgment, no one could come to these conclusions, 
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Hor, indeed, know aiiVdlune; alumt tlie.se fnets, hh](\‘S' lie 
liad lieeii en^^'a^ed in tlu' torhiddcMi pmeticn of dissi'ction. 
K\)il:iii)s sill- Witli fi'lieitv lie explains that we see sin^'h*, 
gio vision. when we n.se hotli (wi's, hec'an.seof the formation 
of the visual ima^o^ on svmmetiaeal ])ortion.s of tlie tivo 
retinas. To the modern ])hysiolo‘!;ist the ineia' mention of 
such things is as signiiieant as the ocenrreneo ol’ an arch 
in the interior of tlie ])yramid is to the areliiteet. Ihit 
Alhaztci shows tiiat onr siaisi'.df sight is liy no imeiins a, 
trustwortliy guide, and that there an*, illusions arising from 
the e/nirse wliieh the rays of hght may take wdien they 
sntfer ndraetioit or relh'xion. ^ ] t is in the di.seiission of 
one of these ])liysieal ])rol)lems that his .seientivlie gi’eatiu'ss 
truly shines forih. *110 is i)orfe(‘tly awair^ that the atmos- 
Tran'S the }>kere d(M‘reases in dtaisity with inerea.se of 
eoursruia height: and IVom that eonsidei’i^tion he sliows 
timmgh^iic a ray of liglit, entering it ohliipiely, follows 

a eurvilinear jiath which is concave towai'd tlu^ 
earth: and tliat. since tlie mind relers the ])o.sjti 0 n of 
an object to the direction in which the ray of light troin it 
(‘liters the eye. the result must he an illnsion as res])eets 
the starry bodies ; they apjH'ar to us, to use ctlie Arabic 
Astronomical term, uoai'tT to thc^ yjniiih than they actually 
reriacti<Hi. ^ tlicir tnie })lace. We see them in 

the direction of the taiigeiit to tint curve of refraetioii as 
it reatjhes the eye. llemje also lie shows that wo actual] v 
see tlie stars and the snii, and tlie moon lieloie tht‘y have 
risen and after they havh .set — a wondc'i'fhl illnsion. Ilct 
shows that in its pas.sage tlirongh tlie aii- the curvature of 
a ray increa.ses Nvdth the increasing density, and that its 
path does not depruid on va^ionrs that chance to lie ]>r(‘S(‘nt, 
hut on the variation of density in the niediunn To this 
refraction lie truly refers the sliorteriing, in tlioir vertical 
tii> horizon- diameter, of tlie liorizoiital sun and moon; to 
tai suiiand its Variations he imputes the twinkling of tlie 

moon. fixed stars. The apparent increase of size of the 

former bodies when thciy are in the horizon lie refers to a 
mental deception, arising from tlui jirr'ienco of intervening 
terrestrial objects, lie shows th^it tlie elfect of reiraction 
is I to shorten the duration of night aitd darkness liy 
prolonging the visibility of the .sun, and considering tlio 
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rofVK’ting acition of the air, lie diMuices that ])eautiful ex- 
planation of tJio nature of twilight- tlie liglit Explains t^je 
tliat we perceive before the rising and after the 
setting of tlie sun — w]ii<;h we accept at the preseut tiiao 
as tiau^ Witli extraoi-dinary aciiteifC'SS, he ap- Detarminns 
]>lics the princii)les with whicli lie is dealing to 
•die doterniination of the height of the atnios- 
[)liere, deciding that its lyuit is nearly hS.j miles. • 

All tliis is very giniid. • iShall we comjiaro it v^ith the 
contemporaneous monk miracles and monkish philosopliy 
of Ejirope? It would make a profound impresstou if 
communicated for tlie hrsiT time to a scientific society in 
oiir own ag^. Nor }K‘rhaps docs liis merit end here. If 
tlic Book of the Balance of AVisdom,*for a ti’anslation of 
wliich wo are indebted to M. Khanikoff, the Itussiau 
consul-generab at Tabriz, lie the production of Alliazen, of 
^vhicll there seems to be internal ])roof, it offers us evidence 
of a singular clearness in media.nical conci‘];tion for wliicli 
we s*^iould scarcely have Ik'cu jircpared, and, if it bo not 
his, at all events it indisjnitably sliows the scientiiic- 
ac(}uirements of his age. In that liook is plainly Tho w.i-ht 
set forth lilie connexion ])ctw(‘cn tlie weight of 
the at^ios])hcre and its incinasing density. The weight of 
tlie atmosjihere was therelbre understood before Torricelli. 
Tliis author shows that a body will weigh differently in a 
rare and in a dense atmosphere; that its loss of irinopif s f.t 
weiglit will be greater in ])ro])ortion as the aiA* is 
more dense, lie considers the loirn with wdiich ])lunged 
bodies will rise through lieavier ijiedia in wdiich they 
are immei’sed, and discusses the stibiiieri^’ence of lloating 
bodies, as ships upon the sea. He understands the doctiim* 
of the centre of gravity, lie apjilies it to the Tiiory of tiie 
investigation of balances and steidyards, show- 
ing the relations betweiai the centre of gravity and tho 
centre of suspension — when those instruments will set 
and when they will vilirate. He recognizes gravity as a 
force; asserts that it diminishes with the disbince; l»ut 
talks into the mist^ike that the diminution is as tlie dis~* 
tance, and not as its sqf^are. lie considers, gravitv as 
‘terrestrifil, and fails to perceivcf tliat it is uuiwrsal - fl^it 
was reserved for Newton. He knows correctly the relation 
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between the velocities, spaces, and tinu's of falling bod' *8, 

(ir,,ritv;c 4 - ideas of caiiillaiy at- 

piii.ij-naiMc- traction, tie improves the construction oi' tliat 
iiiuiuntT. ' Ab'xandi ia.ii invention, tlie iiydronieter — 

_ file insti-nibent wliieli, in a, letter to bis fair but 
ba-an •friend Hypatia, tbe ^ood IJisbop of Ptolemais 
.Synesius SIX bundivd yi.irs ,;revion«ly, reipiests Ixor to 
liave rnado Jor bun in Alexandri-ii, .as be wishes to try tbo 
wines be is usiny-, !,,« Inailtli lii.ine; a little delicate. Tbe 
Tiirs.if^ deterniiiiations of tbe dmisities of liodie.s, as 
oeoiicg.V given Jiy Albazen, approacb very closely to’oiii 
own : «n tbe case ol inereurv they are even 
more exact Ilian some of tbose of the last eimtury. I loii, 
as. doiibtle.ss, all mitiiral )ibiIosupliers will do in tliJ 

b, tl.e day of judgment,' 
the, AllAlereihil will take ]iit,y on tlu.^ soul of-Abiir-lhiiln'in 
b, ■cause bo was tbo first of tbe race of men (o eonstriiet 
a table of speeiho gravities; and 1 will ask tbe saiiio for 
A lia/en bimself, since be was the first to trace tlie enr- 
vihiiear ].atb of a ray of light throiigli tbo air. 'J’hoiio-b 
more tlian seven centuries part bim from our tim'es 
the physiologists of this age may accept bim as their 
compeer, since bo receive.! and .lefemle.l tbe de.etririe 
now oiung its w.'iy, ol the jirogressive dovelojiment of 
animal lorms. He uphold the alilrmation of those who 

'I'lfp theory of tfuit ni;in,in lii.s ] iroi^i'ess. jinsscs iJiroip'-li -i 

oSu'.s;"». of states ; not, boweN'er, ‘That 

lie was once a hull, and was then clningod to 
an ass, and afterwarilv into a borse, and after that into 
an a]ic. and bnally became a man.” 'Piiis, be savs is oiily 
a niisrcpr.^entation by “coiiiiiion ,,eople” of what is really 
nieant. J be “comiiion people” who witlistooii Albazeii 

have ropri'sentatives aniong us, thi.niselves the only iixaan 

HI tbe ba.iiia of tl.c world of tba,t non-development wliicb 
they SI, loudly affinu. At tbe best they arc only passin.r 
tbroii^g-b some ol_ the earlier forms of tliat series'of trans- 
mutations to wbicb tbo devout Mobammedan in tbo above 
qiiotMtioH allndf^‘8. 

T'm Arabkrivwitb all t|,i.s physical laipwledge, do not 
ap,.oar to ba^o lieen in , iossession of tbo tbormomoter, thoiKdi 
tfiey knew tbe great importance of temperature measures, 
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cin]floyiHg tlie areometer for tliat purpose. They liad 
detected the variation in density of liquids by heat, but 
not the variation in volume. In tJieir measures of tinfe 
tliey were more successful; they had several kiyds*of 
clepsydras. A balance cle})sydra is (Vscriljed in tlie work 
from which I am (|Uoting. But it was tlieir- groat 
astronomer, Ebn Junis, who^accom])lished the most valuable 
of all chi-onomotiic imiyovements. lie lirst tik* pfndu- 
applied the pendulum to ihe measure of time. 

Iia])lace, in the fifth note to his Sysbmie du Mombi, avails 
hims(^lf of the ol)servations^of this philosoj)hcr, witlitthose 
of AJibategnius and other iN^mbians, as in(g)nt(‘stable i^roof 
of the dimin Ation of the eccentrici ty of the ('artli’s , . 

, V -T • v\stronomical 

orl)it. l ie states, moreover, that tlie onservatiou orks oi Ebn 
of Ebn Junis of the obli(juity of the ecliptic, 
ju'opei']}" cori”ef.ted for parallax and I’efraction, gives for the 
year A.n. 1000 a result closely approaching to the theoretical, 
lie also mentions another observation of El)n Junis, 
OctolxT 31, A.n. 1007, as of much importance in reference 
to the great inequalities of Ju[)iter and ^Saturn. 1 hav(i 
already remarked that, in the writings of this great 
Arabian, f5ie Arabic numerals and our common The Arabic 
arithi.>>otical p]*ocesses are currently used. From 
Africa and iSpain tliey passed into .Italy, findiijg ready 
accej)tance among commercial men, who recognised at once 
their value, and, as William of iMalmeslmry says, being a 
wonderful relief to the ^‘sweating calculators an ejiithet 
of which the correctness will soon appear to any one avIio 
will try to do a common multiplicaty)n oi* division prolehmi 
by the aid of tlie old Itoman nuTiiei'als.* It is said that 
(ierbei’t '-Po])e 8\lvest(‘r Avas tlie fii'st to intro(lu(.*e a 
knoAvledge of flu'm into Eurojie ; he liad learned them at 
fhe Moliammedan university of Cordova. It is in allusion 
to the ci|)lier, wliicli folh.ivvs the 9, Imt AvliiiJi, added to 
any of the otlier digits, increases by tenfold its ])owei-, 
that, in a letter to his jiatj'on, the Emperor Otho 111., Avitli 
humility ho jdayfully but truly says, ‘‘I am like the last 
of all the numlieiv” ^ , 

J ho ^overthrow of the* Homan by the %^ral)ic numerals 
fore liadowed tdie result of a far more inq)orbint — a 
ticul — contest Toctweeii those rival iiainos. But, before 
vo:,. 11 . E 
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showing how the Ara.oian intellect pressed upon Uoiskn 
and the convulsive stiTiggles of des])eration wiiicli Iiome 
Arabuiiipbi- iwadc to Tcsist it, i iiiust foi* a moment (jonsidio* 
losopby. ^ former under another point of view, and 

speak of Saracen ])liii;)sop]iy. And here Algazzali sliall bo 
my guide. He was Ikuti a.d. 1058. 

Let us hear liim speak iV)r liimself. lie is relating his 
attempt to detach liimself fi’om the o])inions whicli ho liad 
Tiio Avritiiivs imbi])ed in Ids chih|hood ; said to myself, 
or Ai^^u/zaii. 4 j\|y iy si^ply to kiiow tliG trutli of tilings ; 

consequently, it is indispensable fur me to ascertain wliat 
is knowledge.’ 'JSiow it was evident to me that certain 
knowledge must be that wliich explains the object to be 
known in such a manner that no doubt can remain, so that 
in future all error and conjecture respi'cting it must be 
impossililo. Kot only would the understanding then need 
no olfoi'ts to be comdneed of certitmh'. but security against 
error is in such close conmexion witli knowledge, that, 
I'ho eertitiuio oveii wcrc au aj)par(mt pi’oof of ialsehood to be 
(Ticiio\vir.n^e. ])i’()uolit foi-ward, it would cause no doubt, 
liecause no sus])icion of error would Ik) possilde. ddius, 
when I have acknowledged ten to l>e more than three, if 
any one were to saw, ‘On tlie contra.ry, three is more than 
t<m, and. to proven the trutli of my assertion, 1 will change 
tliis rod into a sei-])ent,’ and if he were to change it, my 
(‘onviction ol’ his error would remain unshaken. Ills 
maiueuvre wopld only produce in me admiration for his 
ability. 1 should not doubt my own knowledge. 

‘‘Then wxis I convinced that kmnvledgimvliicli I did not 
possess in tin’s Uianner, and res[)ecting which I had not 
this certainty, could inspire me with neither confidence 
nor assurance : and no knowledge without assurance 
deserves the name of knowledge. 

“ Flaving examined the stale of my owui knowledge, 1 
found it divested of all that could be said to havm tlu'so 
(pialities, unless perce])tions of the senses and irrotVagal)le 
principles wmre to be cor.sidered such. I tlien said to inv- 
self, ‘Xow. having fallen into this des])air, the only liopo 
F.iiiihiiity of acqxiring incontestable convictions is by the 
oftiK'Wnses. j)erceptions of Vhe senses and liy necessary 
truths.’ Their evidence seemed to me to be indubitable. 
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J o’iiii, liowcver, to cxainiiio tlic objects <yf s(‘iisa,1 ion ami 
Hpoculaiioii, to see it tliey possibly could admit of douVu. 
d'lien doul)ts c]‘u^vded iipcm me in siicli numbers tliat mv 
incertitude l)ecaine com])lete. AVlienec i'<‘sults tjie eon- 
lidenee J liave in sensible tiling's? •^ilie strongest of fill 
oin* senses is sight; and yet, looking at a sljadow, and 
perceiving it to l)e lixed and immoAaible, we judge it to be 
deprived of niovcanent ; ^ nevertlieh.'ss, (*x|)(mien('e l^aelc's 
us tliat, wlien we return to tlie sanu} ])]aee an lioifr cafter. 
the sliadow is disjdaeed, for it does not vanish snddenl\ . 
l)ut gradually, litthi by little, so as never to ])(: at r(»st. If 
we look at tlie stars, tliey tsemu to be as •small as mone\ -* 
])ieces; bult mathematical pi'oofs eoiivinci' us that th(*y are 
larger than the earth. These and otfier things are jndgeil 
by the senses, but npi'cted by lauson as false. I abamhnieh 
the sens(‘s, fluvi-idbre, having seen all my conlideiice in 
their truth shaken. 

“ ‘ rerha|)s,’ said f, ‘ tliere is no assurance lint in tlie 
notfons of I'eason. that is to say, first ])riii('i])l(\s, as fliat 
ti'ii is more than lhre(,‘; the same thing cannot liave bt.'en 
ei'i'ated and yet have ('xisted from all eternity; to exisr 
and not tf) exist at the same time is im])Ossible.’ 

’* I|||)on tin’s the seeses ri'plied, ‘ W hat assurance liave 
you that your conlidenoe in reason i^ not oi’the .laiiiniity 
same nature as your eoiifi<lenc(' in us A\dH‘n ‘A ivasnu. 
you rdied on us, r(‘ason ste]»[HMl in and gave us tlie lie , 
had not riaison been thei'C, you Avcaild havw continued to 
j'oly on us. Well, may there not exist some other jmlgo 
superior to I’easoii, who, if he a])])eiired, would rel’nlo tla 
judgments of reason in the same Way tlfat ]-(;ason n-futoC 
us 'y 'JTie nomap])earanco of such a Judge is no ])roof (»!’ 
his non existenem’ 

‘‘ I strove in vain to answer the obji'etion, and my 
dilhculties increasial when 1 came to refli'ct on tik' lotmc 
sleep. 1 said to myself, ' During slee]), you give 'Adivano. 
to visions a ri'alitv and consistence, and you have no 
suspicion of their untruth, (hi aAvaktvniug, you am mado 
awa.rr'. tliat tliey av^uy* notliing Juit visious. W hat assurano** 
haAY‘ you tliat all you fei^l and know whefi y(;u are awake 
doe^ acDially c^xist? It is all True as respects* your condi- 
tion at that moment; but it is nevertheless possible that 

E 2 
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anothor condition should present itself Avliicli slionld Ix^-to 
your awakened state that wliicdi to yonr awakened state is 
]iow to you sleep; so that, as res])eets this liigher condition, 
your wakino* is but slee]>d” 

It would not he possible to find in any ]hiro])(‘an Avork 
a clearer statement of the scepticism to Avhich pliiloso])hy 
leads than wliat is thus o-iven l)y tliis Arahijin. Indeed, 
it is not possible to ])ut the aro-nmont in a more ch'ecfi\ e 
Avay. ilis peis[)icuity is in sniii;ular contrast Avith tluj 
obscurity of many meta]diysical Avriters. 

“ Itcnectine; on my situation, 1 lound myself lumnd to 
this Avorld by a, t.'iousand tios, tdmptMlioiis assailing me on 
all sides. 1 then examined my actions, d’ha best Avere 
intdiectuai tliosc ri'kit^iig to instruction and education, and 
i]iei\‘^ 1 saw myself givmi u]) to unimjiortant 
science's, all usi'less in another Avorld. Ihdhvcting on tlie 
aim of my teaching, 1 found it Avas not ])ur(‘, in the si'dit 
of tlie fxird. I saw that all my effoiis AV(‘re directe'd 
toAvard the acepiisition ot glory to niysell. Having, tllei’C- 
fore, distributed my wealtli, I’left Ikigdad and retiVed int<.) 
byria, A\di(ir(.5 1 rt'mained tw'o yc'ars in solitary struggle 
Avitli niy soul, combating my passions, and exerdsing 'my- 
selt, in the purification of my Jieart and in preparation for 
the otiier. Avorld.” 

d1iis is a very beautiful ])icture of the mental struggles 
and tlie ac-tions of a trutlrful and earnest nuin. In'^all 
this the (Hiristian philoso})h(u- can sym]>athize Avith the 
dcA'out ]\lohammeda.n. Alter all, the\' are not AX'i’y far 
apart. Alga/zali is not the only one to Avhom suclx thoughts 
have occurrexl, but lie haV; found Avords to tell Ids ex])erience 
liettei than any oth(;r man. And Avliat is the conclusion 
Ai^a/ziii’s at Avhich he arrives *:^ life of man, lui saAcs, 

u- H (,t nmn. jg marked by three stages: ‘Hlie first, or infantile 
stage, is that of })ui*e sensation ; tlie second, Avdiicli begins 
at the age of scaxui, is thal of understanding; the third is 
that of reason, by means of Avhich the intellect ])erceiv(‘s 
the necessary, the ])ossible, the absolute, and all those 
higlicr ol)jccfs Avliich transf*end the umlcrstaiiding. Ihit 
after this tjient is a fourth stage, Avlien anotluu^ eye is 
op ned, by-Avhicli man perceives things hidden ‘from 
otlicis pcrcciA^es all that Avdll be — perceives the things 
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%it escape t*]ie perceptions of reason, as tlie ol)jects ot 
reason escape tlie understanding, and as the obje(d8 of the 
understanding escape the vSCiiisitive faculty. This is fro- 
])hetisni.” AlgJtz'/ali thus iiuds a philosophical basis I’or 
the rule of life, and reconciles religion and philosophy. 


And now I liavo to turn from Arabian civilized life, its 
science, its philoso])hy, \o another, a i-epulsive skite of 
things. With reluctafi^e I come back to tho Italian^ 
system, defiling the holy name of religion with its intrigues, 
its bloodshed, its 0])p)‘ession of liiiman thought, it.^^liati’ed 
of intellectual advanceim fit. Especial 1}J 1 have «.r 

nofv to du’cct attention to two countries, the iiio 
scenes of important events— couutrks in which nitku/in^ 
the IMoliammedan infiueni^es began to talceeHect 
and to press, upon liome. These are the South of Frain'o 
and Sicily. 

Innocent III. had been elected pope at tlie early age of 
thirty-seven years, a.d. 1198. 'the papal poAver had 
j-eached its culminating ])oint. The weapons of the Ehurch 
had attained their utmost force. In Italy, in (Germany, 
in Franc»3 and Engband, intmalicts and excommunications 
vindicated the pontifical authority, as in the cases of the 
Duke of Itaviniiia, the Emperor ()tho, Philip Augustus (»f 
I’rance, King John of England. In each of these cases it 
was not for the sake of sustaining great moral prinei])h'S 
or the rights of humanity that the thunder jvas launched - 
it Avas in behalf of tempoKiry jlolitical interests; interests 
that, in Germany, Avere sustained at tlie cost of a longAvai-, 
and cemented by assassi nation * in* France, |„t(.,.feroiuc 
strengthened by the well-tried device ot an ofiniKxmr 
intervention in amatrimonial broil — the domestic 
piarrel of the king and queen about Agnc's of Meran. 

Ah ! happy Saladin !” said the insulted Philip, Avlien liis 
kingdom was ])ut under interdict; he lias no pojio above 
him. I too will turn Alohammedan.” 

So, likeAvise, in Spain, Innocent interfered in tlie matri- 
monial life of the King of Leon. The remorseless venal i|y 
of the papal governmon?t was f^t in eve^^ direc - lu Spain and 
ti<'n. • Portugal had already^lieen advanceit to 
the dignity of a kingdom on ]>apment of an annual 
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tr^^utc to Rome. The iviiig of Aragon held liis ]cingd(:,\in 
as feudatory to the ])o])e. 

hi England, Innoennt’s interference assumed a dilforent 
III Kn-'-iand’ lie attempted to assert his control over 

d iKaincrs ' tlio (diurc]e.,in spite of the king, and put tlie 
JMa-iKK h.iita. AVOuld Iiot 

permit Steplion Langton to he Arciihisliop of ( ^interhurv. 
it Avai.v utterly im]>ossible tliat alfairs could go on Avith 
s!ieh an, empii'e Avitliin an em])ire. For Jiis contumacy, 
.'ohn Avas excommnniesa ted ; hut, base as ho Avas, lie doiied 
his punishincnt for four years. I]erou 2 )on liis su])jects 
A' cre released from tiieir allegiance, and liis kingdom 
ollered to any one avIio Avonld con(]U(a' it. ,hi Jiis ex- 
tremity, the King of England is said to have sent a 
messenger to S]>ain, olfering to l>ecomo a Mohammedan, 
d'lie religious simtime?:.'^ Avas then no liigher jn him tlian 
i? Avas, under a like proA'oeation, in the Iving of Eraneo, 
A\ hose thou gilts turned in the same direction. But 
I'ressed irresistibly l)y Innocent, John Avas com])clled to 
sui-render his reabu, agreeing to ])ay to the ]>opc, in 
addition to Petei-’s i^ence, 1000 marks a year as a tokem ot 
vassalage. M lien the luadates Avhom ho had refused oi' 
exiled returned, lie aaois compelled to re(*eivo them oij Ids 
K'm'cs— humiliations Avhich aroused the indignation of th(^ 
stout English barons, 'and griAm strength to those move- 
ments Avliich ended in extorting iMagna Cliarta. IS'ever, 
jioAvever, aaus ^Innocimt more mistakam than in 1he 
<'haraeter of Sfe^phen hangtf)n. John had, a second time', 
}')i’mally surrendered his realm to the ])Ope, and dories 
li.miago to the legate foV^'t; butStojdien Langton Avas the 
hi'st — at a meeting ot the chiefs of the riiA'olt against the 
king, h<dd in London, August ^otli, 121d to suggest that 
they sliould dmuand a renewal of the cliaider of ilenry I. 
1'd‘om tills suggestion iMagna ( fliarta originated. Among 
ihe miracles of the age, he Avaas the grisiti'st miraide of all ; 
his ])atriotism Avas stronger than liis ])rofessi()n. Idu' 
AN'rath of the pontiff kneAv no liounds Avhen he learned that 
Ihe (ireat (diai’ter had been conceded. In his bull, he 
denounced it as It;' se and ignominvoiis ; iTe anathemati/i' 1 
the ktijg if lap oLserved it; be d(*clared it ilull and void, 
it \\dis not the ])oli(.*y of the Roman court to pieiniit so 
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mn&h as the heginnin^s of such freodoin. Tlic appoiiit- 
iiieiit of Simon Langton to tJio arclibisliupric of York was 
annulled. One Do Gray was sulistituted for him. ^rt 
illustrated the simony into A\diich the jiapal govei'i^mmit 
liad fallen, that L>o (iray liad he(;ome,"fn tliese transactions, 
indebted to Kome ten tliousand iHUinds. In fact, through 
the operation of the Crusades, all Europe was TiuMirainot 
tributory to the pope, ili^ had liis fiscal agents 
in every metropolis ; jiis tivfvclliiigoncs wandca- ‘ ^ 
ing in all directions, in ever)' country, raising rCAamue by 
the sale of dispensations for all kinds of offences, rcai and 
fictitious— money for tlie s;ile of apiioinlnKnits, high and 

low a steady drain of money from ev(?ry realm. Eifty 

years after the time of whidi we arS speaking, Eobert 
Grostete, the llisliop of Lincoln and fi’iend of lioger Bacon, 
caused to be {fsccu'taincd tlio amount 3-eceivtMl by fo]*eign 
ecclesiastics in Ihigland. lie touml it to Ijc thrice the 
income of the king" hi ms(df. dMiis was on the occasion of 
Innocent 1 V. demanding provision to be nuaU' lor three 
hundred additional Italian chu'gy by tlie t hurch ol 
England, .and that one of liis nephews- a mere boy— 
sh()uld hai^e a stall in Lincoln cathedral. 

Wli^e thus Innocent 111. was interfering {irid intriguing 
with every court, and laying every ]>eople under .tribute, 
he did not for a moment permit his attention to 
he diverted from the (frUvsades, the singular Kuropeinto 
advantages of which to tlie ])aj>aey had nww 
been fuily disco vmnd. ddiey liad given to the 
pope a suzerainty in Europe, the conj:rol of its military as 
\vell as its moiiumtary resources.* hot that a man lik(‘ 
Innocent eonld ])ermit liimself to bo delnded by any hopes 
of eventual snecess. The crusades must inevital»ly prove, 
so far as their avowed ol»jcct was concerned, a fiilure. 
The Christian inliahitants of Ealestim^ were degraded 
and demoralized heyond description. Idieir ranks were 
thinned by apostasy to IMohammedanism. in Europe, not 
only t1ie laity hegnu to disco v'cr that the money |u*ovided 
for the Avars in t^ie Holy LamJ Avas di vended liom its# 
])ury)ose, and in some inc^})licablo manncx* foynd its 
iiitc Italy — -even the clergy could not co?u*eal tiV|ii 
suspicions that the proclamation ol a crusade Avas merely 
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tlio pi’eparatloii for ' a swindle. Nevertheless, Iiincicent 
pressed lurwavd his scheiiies, goading on Christendom by 
vlpbraiding' it witJi the taunts of tlie Saracens. “ Wliere,” 
thv'Y say, “is your Cod, wlio can not deliver you out of 
our hands? llehold^! we have dehled your sanctuaries; 
we have stietclied fortli our arm ; wo have taken at tlio 
lirst assault, we liold in (les])ite of you, those your desirable 
])la(i'‘s, where your suj)crstition had its beginning. Where 
is yoiv' God ? Let him arise aud protect you and himself.” 
“It thou 1)0 the Son of God, save tliyself if thou canst ; 
redccpii the bind of thy birth from our hands. Kestore 
thy cross, that Hve have taken“, to the worshippers of the 
Cross.” With great dilHculty, however, Innocont succeeded 
in pre])aring tlio foi.rUi crusade, a.d. 1202. The Venetians 
consented to furnish a fleet of -transports. Ihit tlie 
expedition was quickly diverted from its'drue purpose ; 
the Venetians employing the Ciuisaders for the capture of 
Zara from tlie King of Hungary. Still worse, and shame- 
ful to bo said — jiartly from the lust of plunder, and partly 
through ecclesiastical machinations — it again turned aside 
Tho cnisado au attack upon Constantinople, and took 
that city by storm a.d. 1204, thereby establish- 
Consiaiiii- ing Latiu Christianity in the Eastern vinetro- 
iiopie. polls, but, alas 1 with bloodshed, ra])o, and fire. 
On tlie night of the assault moin houses were burned than 
could be found in any thriio of the largest cities in Franco. 
Even Christian historians compare with shame the storm- 
S'lckoftivvt ConstanVunople by the Catholics with the 

city by tho capture of Jerusalem by Saladin. IVijie Innocent 
( aibuiits. bijiisel'f was -compelled to protest against enor- 
mities that had outrun his intentions. He says : “ They 
practised fornications, incests, adulteries in tho sight 
of men. They abandoned matrons and virgins, con- 
secrated to God, to the lewdness of grooms. They lifted 
their hands against tho treasures of tho churches —what 
is more heinous, the very consecrated vessels —tearing tlio 
tablets of silver from the very altars, breaking in pieces 
the most sacred things, carrying off crosses and relics.” 
In St. Sophia, 'the silvef was stripped from the pulpit ; 
an^ ''’exquisite and highly'-prizod table of oblation was 
broken in pieces; tho sacred chalices were turned into 
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driiilvhig-cups ; tlio gold fringe was ripped off the veil 

of the sanctuary. Asses and horses were led into tiie 
churclies to carry off the spoil. A prostilute mounted flie 
patriarclVs throne, and sang, with indecent gesVire^, a 
ribald song, 'bhe tombs of tlie empwors were rilled ; and 
the Byzantines saw, at once with amazement and anguislg 
the corpse of Justinian — whicli even decay and }>utrefac- 
tioTi had for six centurieg spared in liis tomb - cxpo.?t)d tn 
the violation of a mob. .It had been understood* among 
those who instigated these ati*ocious proceedings that the 
relio;^ were to be brought into a common stoeV and 
equitably divided amon|»; the conquji’ors ! but eacli 
ecclesiastic *sei zed and secreted whatever he could. The 
idolatrous state of the Eastern (Juft-ch is illustrated by 
some of these relics. Thus the Abbot IVlartin 'pim rciics 
obtained for kis monastery in Alsace the follow- aiero, 
ing inestimalde articles: 1. A spot of tlu^. blood of our 
Saviour; 2. A piece of the true cross; J. The arm of the 
Apo'stle James ; 4. Bart of the skeleton of John the 
Ba})tist; 5, — I hesitate to write such blas})hemy — “A 
bottle of the milk of the j\Ioth<u* of (Jod!” In contrast 
with the ^’ensures tlius ac(pured may be set relics of a very 
differ^^it kind, the remains of ancient art which an.i work.'^ of 
they destroyed : 1. Tlie lironze chai’ioteers from 
the I [ip]) 0 (lrome ; 2. The she-wolf suckling 1‘omnlus and 
Beinus ; 3. A group of a Sphinx, river-horse, and cre- 
codile ; 4. An eagle tearing a serpent; 5. An ass and his 
driver, originally cast by Auji;ustus in memory of the 
victory of Actium ; 6, Bellm^ojihoji and Lk'gasus ; 7. A 
Immze obelisk; 8. Baris })resenthig tlnf apple to Venus; 
‘J. An exquisite statute of [Telen ; 10. The Hercules of 
Lysippus ; 11. A Juno, formerly taken from thetenqile at 
8a.nios. The bronzes were melted into coin, and tlioiisfulds 
of manuscripts and parcliments were burned. From that 
time the works of many ancient authors disappeared 
alt( )getlier. 

With well-dissembled I'egret, Innocent took the new 
order of things i{)L the city of Constantinople under fits 
protection, rhe bisho]T of Borne at la^t appointed the 
Bish()p%)f (A)nStantinople. TlTe acknowledgment of 
tiuprmiiaey wais com])Jetc. Ivoine and Venice dividevl 
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Ijetwcen them the ill-gotten gains of their undertalvitig. 

If anything had been wanting to open the eyes 
of Europe, surely what had tJius oceui-red sliould 
(iivi(fe tiiQ. have been enough. The po]u^ and the doge — 
the trader 'in liunian cr(‘dulity and tlie trader of 


the Adriatic - had shared the spoils of a crusade meant by 
Works of art reijgio77s 711077 for tlw jvHef of tlio lloly Land. 
carrio.Pto Tho l) 7 ‘on/e horsos, once brought by Augustus 
\(‘nice. - from Alexandria, aftc^* his Auctory over Antony 


and transferred fi'om Iiome to (^onstantinojile by its 


found* r, Avere sot before tlie 01iur(;h of vSt Mark. They 


Avei‘0 the outward and Aoisible sign of a less obAnous ev^ent 
that Avas taking place, For to Yenico wa^^ brought a 
residue of tlie literary treasuries that had es(*apod tlie fire 
and the desti’oyer ; and while her conu’ades in tlie outrage 
v'cre satislied, in their ignorance, with fietitbuis relics, she 
toolv possession of the poor remnant ol‘ the glorious Avorks 
of aid, of letters, and of sciencia Throng] i these Avas 
liastened the intellectual progri'ss of the West. 

8o fell (imstantinoplo, and fell by tlie parricidal hands 
of iliristians. 11 le days of retrilmtion for the curse she 
Thf! piniisii- inflietod on Western ciAulization were now 

incut of Con- approacliiiig. In these events she received a 
Mantinopic. ^ instalment of her punishnient. Three 

liundrcd years priu/iously, tlie liistorian Luitjirand, Avho 
AN'as sent by the Jim])eror Otlio I. to tlie court of Nici^- 
jilioi’us Phocas, says of liei\ speaking as an eye-Avitness, 
‘‘ TJiat city, once so Avealthy, so fiourishing, is now 
famished, lying, perjjired, deiuu’tfiil, i-apacious, greedy, 
niggardly, Auiing for ions r” and since Luitprand’s time she 
had been ]mrsuing a downward career. It might have 
been expected that the conccaitration of {ill tlie literjiry and 
scientific treasures of the Poniaii em])ire in ( Vmstantinople 
Avould have givi'ii rise to grejit mental Augour — that to 
Europe she would have been a lullliant focus of light. 


'riic litc'i'ury 
AN'orthlcssru'ss 
of t hat. city. 


But when the Avorks on jurisprudence by Tribo- 
nian, under Justinian, have been mentioned, 
Avhat is there that ]*emainy? There is 8te 


])li{i.nus, the . gravumarian, avIio Vvi'ote a ditdionary, and 
Prr;*'()pius, the historian, Avho was secrt;tary to Beiisarius 
in his campaigns. Tliere is then a long interval aliiiOttt 
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T wit}*)Tit a literary name, to Tlieophylact Siinocatta, and to 
; tlio Ladvler of J^aradiso ot John Climacus. TJie mental 
: excitement of the iconoclastic disjmte ])rcsents ns with Jolin 
of Damascus ; and the ninth century, tlie ]\Iyriol)il)lion 
and JShnnacanon of rhoinis. Then Mhnvs ( hnsfan/Ino 
Porphyrogenitus, vinnly and volununomly coinposii}^- : 
and Basil II. doubtless triil^y expresses the opinion ol' tlu^ 
time, as he certainly does ^lie verdict ol‘ j'osterity res[>?et- 
ing the works of his country, wlien he says tliat leatning 
is useless and un pro li table luiiiher. I'lie Alexiad of Anna, 
(k)mnena, and tlie history of Ilyzantine affairs hy jkdee- 
phorous liryennins, hardly redeem their agx% ddds barren- 
ness and w<.)ithlessness was the elfect of tlie system intro- 
duced l»y Constantine the (Ireat. d*]ie long line of 
emperors had ])een eonsist(‘nt in one policy — tiie repression 
or expulsion of philoso])liy ; and yet it is tlie uniform 
tr>stimony of those ages that Die Jfastern convents 
I'ull of secret riatonism — tliat in sh^aljli, tlie doctifnes oT 
Jfato’were treasured up in the cells of Asiatic moidcs. 
ddie Byzantines liad possessed in art and lett(>]\s all I lie 
h('st models in the world, yet in a tlioiisand years they 
never ])]'odficed one original. Alii lions of Creeks nevau' 
advancml one step in }»ld]oso]thy or seiemee — never nnole 
a singh^ practical discovei’v, com])os(!d no]H)em, no tragedy 
Avortli ])erusal. Jfie s[>irit oi’ llndr suj)eriicial literatiire--- 
if literature it can b(^ calk'd- -is well shadowiul forth in 
tlie story of the patriarch IMiotius, wlio (•om])osed at 
Bagdad, at a distance from his lilaarv, an analysis of 2S() 
works he had formerly read. Dlie t/nal age of the cify 
V'as signalized by the Baarlamite’contir* ersy 
respecting the mysterious light of Alount Dhahoi- 
' the ])ossihility of producing a b(‘atilic vision ''ifiai pm- 
arid of demonstrating, by a;n unceasing ins])ec- 
tion ot the navel for days and nights together, the 
f'xistoiice of two eternal principles, a visible and an 
invisible Cod ! 

What \vas it that produced this barrenness, cnusoofaii 
this intcllcctmd de'#rada.tion in ( f^nstantino^)le ? 

[Hir tyr anny of Tlieohjgy over d’liought. 

But witli tlu.^ ca])tnre of (fonstantino[)le l)V*t'he Lat\s 
ttlicr im|)oitant events were occuning. Everywhere an 
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lows liiora- 

tii'h.*. 


■ ±iiv rfiy-yi. ^Cir. JI. 

intolerance of papal power was engendering. 1’hc manas- 
in-rosy foi- teries became infected, and even from tlic holy 
lips of monk.s word.s of ()minon.s imjiurt might bo 
_ heard. In tlio South of Franco tlio intellcctnal 
insurrection first took form. 'J’horo tlio influence of the 
S[ir(<.«i of g:iy ^lohainmodans and .low,s beyond the I’yrenccs 
noilySpTIn manifest itself. 'I’lio song.s of gallantry ; 

tensons, or pocticai contests of minstrels- 
.satiro .1 of gay defiance; rivab-y in praise of the ladies’ 
lays, soronades. pastourolles, rodondes, sncli as had already 
(Irawji (ortli tlip condenination of the sedate Mnssnlmen of 
(ordova, Inid gradually siiread through iSpain and found 
a eongomal wfdeomo in Franco. 'J'he 'i’ronbadon:-s were 
TheTro„i.a- «iii,ging in the langno d’Oc in the .south, and the 
Tiwirl ;j;["nvm-es in the langno d’Oil in the nortln 
T.- 1 nr ^“''m-e the merry epidemic .siiread to Sicily and 
Ital>^ Mon lelt tli.-it a relief from the grim ecclesia.stio was 
coming. Kings, dnkes, connts, knights, ]irided themselyos 
on their gentle prowc.s.s. The humbler minstrels found 
patronage among hidies and at courts : sly satires against 
the priests, and amorous ditties, secured them a weleoino 
among the populace. When the poet was Oielleient in 
voice, a jongleur went with him to sing; and oftovi tliore 
was abided tho jdea.s/mt aecfiiiipaniiiuiiit oldi niiisical iiistni- 

inent. Iho lVoveii(;al or langno d’Oe was thus widely 
diftn.sed; it served the ]inr|,oses of those nnaciinainted 
with Latin, and gave the Italians a model for thought and 
versnication to liliirope the germs of many of it.s' future 
melodie.s. \Vhi o thp young were singing, the old were 
thinking; whdh the g.'iy were carried away with romance, 
the gravo_ were falling into here.sy. Ihit, true to her 
(^ininihncinK iiistiiKitH and traditions, the Church had sliovvii 
r.;sisu„c.uf her determination to deal rigorously with all 
' , •'’’•^movements. Already, a.d. 1 LU, Peter do 
Lrneys had heen luirned in Tauignedoc for denying infant 
baptism, the worship of the cross, and transnbstantiatioii. 
Already Henry the JJeacon, the diseijilo of Peter, liad Ix-en 
.disposed of by St. Pernard. Alreivly tho valleys of 
1 ledmoTit Avore^bill of_ Waldensek. Already the I'oor Men 
ot 'J/yons were proclaiming tho portentoiis doctrine that 
tlie sanctity ot a priest lay not in his office, but in the 
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manner of his fife. Tiicy dcnoiineed the wealtlx of the 
(diurch, and the intermiiigling Lis]u»ps in Idoodslied 
and war; they denied transuljstantiation, invocatioxx of 
.saiixts, piiJgatory, and especially dixncted their lyxtit'd 
ao'ainst tlie sxile of indulgences fur siin* Tlie rich cities of 
Langnedoc Avero lull of niislxelicA^ers, dlic^y Avere giATai np 
to ]xoet]y, nuisic, dancing. Their ])ooplo, ininxhers of vvlxonx 
had l)eeii in the Crusades o^' in Spain, had seen the Sarac^is. 
Admiration had taken the,plax?e ol’ detestation. ^mid 
shouts of laughter, tlie Trouhadoui’s Avent tlxrough tlie 
land, Avagging their heads, and slyly Avinking theii’ ^\yes, 
and singing derisiA^e songs alxout tJxo aniou{s of the priests, 
and a'lnply eifrning denunciations as lewd hlasjiheiners and 
atheists. Ilei'C Avas a state of tilings dcunanding tlie 
attention of Innocent. ^Jdxe metliods he took for its cor- 
rection have iianded his name down to the 
maledictions of poshu’ity. He des])atched a 
missive to the Count of Toulouse —Avho already gj'' of 

• • ^ liorosv^ 

lay under excommunication ibr alleged inter- 
meddling A\dtli the rights of th(‘< chagy— cliarging him witli 
liarhouring hm-etics and giving olllccs of emolument to 
dciAvs. Tito count Avas a man of gay life, liaA'ing, in 
emulation of some of his neighbours across tlie Pyrem'es, 
not fe\ver than three Avives. 11 is olfeiices of tliaf kind 
were, hoAvcvex*, eclipsed by those Avilh A\hich ho Avas now 
formally charged. It chanced that, in the ensuing disputes, 
tlie pope’s legate Avas mux’dered. Tliere is no X'eason to 
l)olieve that liayinond Avas conccl'ixed in the crime. Put 
the indignant pope hold him laxsponsible ; instantly 
ordered to be published in all dii-ec’tjons his excommunica- 
tion, and called upon Western Christendom to m proci.iirus 
engage in a crusade against him, offering, to 
liim whoever chose to take them, the A\axalth and Coui'iroi '*^ ' 
])osscssions of the offender. So thorouglily Avas TouIuuso, 
he seconded by the preaching of tlie monks, that half a 
million of men, it is aflirmed, took up arms. 

Tor the count there remained nothing but to submit, 
lie surrondex'cd up his strong pHces, Avas com- ..ruiais- 
pelled to acknowledge tin? crimes alleged agninst < s him. 
Idm, and the ju*stice of his punishment. Ile*sworo iVat 
lie Avould no longer protect Ixeretics. Stiapped naked to 
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]iis middle, with a rope round liis neck, he Avas led ilu* 
altar, and there scourged. But the immeiise army tliat 
had assemhled was nut to he satislied hy these intlictions 
nil ai| individual, though the i)ope might he. . They had 
come lor blood and**plundej‘, and blood and plunder they 
must have. Tlum followed such sctmes of horror as tln^ 
sun had never looked on before. The army Avas ollicered 
by^ioman and Fimich ]>relates^: bishops were its generals, 
an ar#dideacon its engineer. Xt was the Abbot Aiaiold, tlu; 
legate of the }K)])e, who, at the capture of lleziers, Avas 
imp li red of l>y a soldier, more merciful or more 
AveaijN^ of murder ttmn himseli’, Iioav he should 
ill tiio South distinguish and save the (fatholiic irom tla^ 
(){ iMciiicu. Peyetio. c Kill tluMii all,” ho exclaimed; ‘Ktod 
Avill knOAv his own.” At the (huirch of St. Mary jMag- 
daleiie 7000 ])ersons were massacred, 4 he inturiated 
( h'usadcrs lu'ing excited to madness by tlie wicked asser- 
tion tliat these Avretch.es liad been guilty ol* ihn blasphemy 
of saying, in their merriment, "SS. Mari am IMagdalenam 
fuisse coneul)inam Christi.” Jt. aa^is of no use Ibi* them to 
])rotest their innocence. In the toAvn twernty thousand 
AA'on^ slaughter(‘(b and the place tlam fired, tA l)e lett a. 
monument oi papal Aaaigc'arice. At the massacn^ otjjavain' 
-too })eoph‘. Avere lairmsl in om; t>ih‘ ; it is remarked tliat 
“ they made a. Avonderful lilaze, and Avmit to buiai ever- 
lastingly in hell.” lAinguage has no powers to ex])ress the 
atrocities that took phnn^ at the captiii-e ol‘ tlu', dilleriait 
toAvns. Ecclesiastical V(^ig('anc(> riotiMl in luxiii’v. ddie 
soil Avas sh'cped in the blood of men — llie air ])olhited by 
their burning. * Ei-om the reek of murdered Avomen, 
mutilated cliildi-en, and ruined cities, the I mpiisi tion, that 
111 titution of TifiTual institution, arose. Its yirojectors intendial 
ti) ■ iiiquisi- it not cnly to ])ut an end to public teaching, 
but CAum to jirivate thought, in the midst ol 
these aAvful events, lnno(‘ent Avas calle(l to another tribunal 
to render his account. He died a.d. 1210, 

It was during tlie pontificate of this great criminal that 
'FUiMish mendicant orders Avma^, established. The 

lu nt of men- coursc of a ges 1 1 ! \ (1 1 )r<*>ii gl 1 i an un i n tel 1 i g i hi 1 i ty 
til ^y)rd.-is. piilMic Avorship. The old dialects had become 

obsolete; iicav languages Avere forming. Among those 
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daily nio’casirKv U. ^ i 

ii''-;ilvoiiing', Ml oiirne.st (Uvsirc «Ir ’«’oro 

MulMmde.s v.erecimv,i;,,£,d,^i ; ; "'-s aW.si,,," 

;n the inWvcrsitioH, and heivsl i . 'li.seours;''s 

15'it It was far from boim.- ciinfiue,! m '’‘''T la*si. 

owor orders fnrni.s],ed j'lereties and fr “'r 
tas'onmo t],o labours of tbe.sv realm' " 'J’<' an- 

Permitted to go on nneb;aimd wmd,r “’'V/'"^ 

:‘""'tod their do, :drid,es‘‘ti,ro'„^^^^^ 

tha Dominican and Dinneison m l S"ffetv^ 

were well adapted for their duty '' d"’'''"' 

Jo im.vo among the jieople i^reneL., ! "eT^ 'a.ifi'ness 

tongile wln^revor an amli.'nee .n/'; ^‘''■'•rowu 

•^eaiidal under whicli th(> ( 'hureli ' ' collected. 'J’he 


■-e„so's aims.* Their fnom; '^'N'Crsons who lived be 

■sal vation, but that of other mm ii‘oiv<mn 
bt. Dominic was born ' v„ nmi tt- 

wcie udorneil Nvith the eiisim ' and life 

wonilers w,irc neees.sam^;;;' i'limch.'s ami 

■sensation in the AVest ' in' ' '’'aim a 

conception, *ho wa.s free r,- "a'Ta'i immaculate i,-. 

p •'» ii,!.';'.;;.;",'":'''’'' "■.»■«« .■..en,i„i 

to assign him a higher di..Mirv tl '"'"'ii' ’"''"''‘even dispo.s,.,! 
;;i>;;>-at.on.s in l.ang„cdoc ;d ' ■ "h, ' I'Cga,. his 

feforo him, he r,m.ov,.,l fr,„„ "li .o J”'««i;’cct opem d oin 

AI]cautit„l nun rosoiv,.d to h' /"'"-''''I’'' ami vanished. 

^--'^I^avin<.■ wm• die 1 ^cvorth,.h.,ss. he die,! 

«’a,vor ot lametics. 'jT.t n'l"?'^ f 'c biirm.r 

n '; 01- the ori*me of lieino f '’'''-■»*att;-ibntc.l the 

'"11'n.sition.” In a very few ?*' ^''c If,^y 

.'ears has order boasted ot 
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iKjarly 500 monasteries, scattered over ^Europe, -Asia, 
Africa. 

*St. Francis, tlic compeer of St. Dominic, was born a.d, 

* 1182. llis followers delighted to poinj". out, as it 

St. lianas, ^vonld seem not without irreverence, a resem- 
l)lance to the incmhmts that occurred at the birth of our 
Lord. A ])rophetess foretold it ; he was born in a stable ; 
angels sung forth })eaee ami goo(l-will in the air ; one, under 
tlie foxiii of Simeon, bore him t(Al)nptism. In early life he 
saw visions and became ecstatic. 11 is father, Peter Bernar- 
dini, :i respeci.ahle tradesman, endeavoured to restrain his 
(eccentricities, aj first by ptersiTasion, but eventually more 
forcibly, a]^p(.‘aling for assistance to the bishop, to ])rev(mt 
the young enthusiast from scjuandering his means in alms 
to the poor. On that functionary’s gently remonstrating, 
and ])ointing out to Francis his filial obligations, he 
stripped liimseir naked T)eforo the people, (exclaiming, 
Peter Bernardini was my father ; I have now l;)ut one 
Father, he that is in heaven.” At this affecting renuncia- 
tion of all earthly ])Ossessions and earthly ties, those 
])resent burst into tc'ars, and the good bisho]:) threw his 
own mantle over him. AN’luen a man has come to this 
])ass, there is nothing ho cannot aceceomplish. 

It is relafod that-. wh<m application was first made to 
Authori/H Iiuioccnt to authorize the order, he refused ; bi\t, 
lion .,1 these very soon recognizing the advantages that would 
accrue, he gave it his hearly patronage. So 
]-apid was the ijicrease, i.nat in a.u, ILDO it ivumbered not 
fewer than five thoijsand brethren. It was founded on 
the principles of chastity, ] )overty, olKHlience. They Avere 
to live on alms, but never to rt'ceive money. Afbtr a life 
of d( 3 Votion to the LhurtAli, St. Francis attained his re- 
ward, A.i). 1220. Two yttaTs previous to his death, by a 
miraculous interv(.mtion tliere Avei’c impi’essed on his 
])ers(jn marks answt'ring to tlie Avoiinds on our Saviour. 
These were the (adelu-abMl stigmata. A Idack growth, 
like nails, issued forth from the ])alms of his hands and 
Jus feet; a wound, from Avhich blood ^{ind water distilled 
0 ])encd in Jiis •side. It is not- to l>e Avomhired at that 
tbi"se prodfgies met aa itli general beliefk This Avas the 
o-eneration Avhich received as inestimable relics, through 
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jAr^lrew of ITAngary, tlic skulls of St. Stephen and St. 
jMargaret, the liauds of St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas, 
a slip of the rod of Aaron, and one of the water-pots of 
tlie marri^ige at Cana in Galilee. 

Tile papal government quicldy found tlio prodigious 
advantage arising from the institution of these 
mendicant orders. Vowed to poverty, living on 
alms, liosts of IViars, hedging and hare foot, 

})ervaded all Euro]ie, conyng in contact, under th^ most 
favourable circumstances, with the lowest guides of society. 
They lived and moved among the ]) 0 [)ulaco, and ye^ were 
held sacred. The accusations of dissipiftion ainl luxury 
so Airci lily .urged against the regular clergy were alto- 
g<dher inappliealde to these ropo-boirjd, starving fanatics, 
d'lu-ough them the Italian government liad jiossession of 
the ear of Ei^rojic. Tdie l)omp of worship in an unknown 
tongue, the gorgeous solemnities of the (Jhiirch, were 
lar more than compensated 1)y tlie preaching of tliese 
missionaries, who hold Ihrth in the vernacular wliorever 
an audience could he liad. Among the early ones, some 
had been accustomed to a wandering life. Brother J*aci- 
ficus, a (^ij’sciple of 8t. kraneis, had been a celebrated 
Tronv^iro. In truth, they not only warded oil tlie present 
])rcssing danger, l)nt ihrongh them (be (Jliurch rotaiiK'd 
her liold on the labouring classes foi* several suljsecjuent 
centuries, ddie pope miglit truly boast that the Boor Mtui 
of the Churcli were more than a match foi\tho Boor Men 
of Lyons. Their influence heg?m to diminish only when 
tiiey abandoned their essential prinei|,)les, joined in the 
common race for plunder, and hec^ajiic in’jmcustdy rich. 

Not only ditl Innocent 111. thus provide himself with 
an ecclesiastical militia suited to mc(.‘t the obviously im- 
])ending insurrection, he irieroasiMl Ids powo]’ greatly luit 
insidiously by the formal iiitrodudion of auricular con- 
fession. It was by the loiu-th Jjaterau Council 
that the neeessit)^ of anricidar confessiou ^vas -f .inricuiar 
iirst formally established. Its aim was that no 
heretic sliould esf^ipe, and that the al)seiit jiriest slioiiy 
bo paramount oven in t^lie domfestic cir(;IT.e In none but 
a moso degimted and supersMtious society ‘can suc’^ an 
infamous institution be tolerated. It invades the sacred 
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privacy of life — inalvcs a man’s wife, cliildron, and sorva^^its 
his spies and accusers. When any reli^-ious system stands 
in need of such a socml innnoinlity, we inny bo sure thnt 
it is irrecovorahly di sea sod, and hastening’ to its end. 

Auiiciilar coiiibssirai led to an increasing; necessity for 
rjeveiopmrnt casuistry, thon^-Ii that science was not fully 
0 casuistry. aevel()i)ed until the time of the Jesuits, when it 
^civ^ use to an extensive literatup), witli a lax S'\'stoni and 
a false*' morality, guiding the iifcTiitent ratlier with a view 
to his usefulness to the (Ihureh than to his own reforma- 
tion,^ and not hesitating at singular indecencies in its 
portion having reference to maih-ied lile. 

Gic\it histoiical events often find illustraticms in repre- 
sentative men.^ SuJh is the case in the ejxxdi avo are now 
Atiitudoof considering. On one side stands Innocent, true 
Innocent HI. ^ to tlio iustiiicts of liis party, interfering ’with 
all the Eiiro])ean nations; launching 'forth his interdicts 
and excommunications; stecjied in the lilood of French 
heretics; hesitating at no ativicity, even tlie outrage and 
nuH-der of women and children, ’ tie', min of nourishing 
cities, to comiiass his plans; in all directions, under a 
thousand ])relenees, draining liiirojie of its inonc'T ; calliio»- 
to his aid hosts of hegging friars; putting forth ‘iiiigosture 
niiraeles; organizing the Impiisition, and invading the 
privacy of life by the contrivanci* of auricular confession. 

On the other side stands IGederick U., tlie Emperor of 
ptitii.ioof Oewminy. His early lif(‘, as has Ikmui .already 
mentioned, Avas*s])ent in Sicily, in familiar inter- 
course Avith JcAvs and ^\ral»s, and Sicilv'lo tlie last Avas tlio 
hivoured portiondof liis- dominions. his manv othm* 
accomplishments ho add(‘d the s]»caking of i^rahic as 
duently as a Saracen. He delighti'd in tln^ society of 
jMohammedan ladies, avIio thronged his court. His enemies 
asserted that his chastity Avas not improved by his associa- 
tions Avith these miscreant lieautic's. The JoAvish and 
Arohammedan jiliysicians and ])hilosophcrs taught him to 
sneer at the pretensiuns oi the Church. From such ridicule 
iliH Aiohatn- slioi't ste]) to tyhe shakim>’ off of 

mornuon- authoKty. At this tirtie the S])anish Moham- 
et medans had become Avidely infected Avith irre- 
ligion; their greatest philosophers were infidel in their 
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ow»i infidelity.* Tlio t'svo sons of Averroc's of CordoA^-t are 
said to have been residents at Fredericks eourt. Their 
father was one of the ablest men their nation ever pm- 
(luced: au cxpcrieiux-d iisfwnower, ho hud transJakvl llio 
Aliiiagost, and, it is ailirmed. was tin? lirst ndio actually- 
saw a transit of Alercnry across tluj snn ; a v,.liniii]i,,i,s 
comniontator on tJio woi-ks of I’Jafo and Ai-istoHo. Imt a 
disljeliover in all rcvelati(in* Even of .Moliainn.odaniMiThi. 
said, alluding to the prolwbitioii which tlic l’roi.li5t had 
enjoined on the use of the ilesh of swine, ‘-d'hat form of 
religion is destitute of every tiling that can commciiAit to 
the approvad of any understanding. uides*« it be that of a 
hog.* In the Sicilian court, snrronnde-d by such iirofanc 
intluonces, the character of the young emperor 
Nvas formed. .Italian poetry, destined Icr sucli 
a biilliant fiTture, hero lirst louml a I'oicci in n'li .iiKi 
the sweet Sicilian dialect. 'I'he emi.eror and his 
chancellor wore cultivators of llie gay science, and in the 
comiiosition of sonnets were rival, s. " A t,,vo of amatorv 
])()() try liad s])iead from tlu iSoiitli of Fimiico. 

With a view to the recovery of the Hol\’ 1,’and. Tfonorius 
Iff. had made Ercdi.u-ick marry Yolinda'di! Lnsignan. the 
lic‘ircss»ol the kingdom of .lerusalcm. it was not. there 
lore, to bo wondered at that Erederjek’s frivolities soon 
di’ew ui)on him the hulignation of the gloomy (Ire 

.go]\ IX., the very lirst act ol whose jiont.ilicato was to 
Kummon a new ermsade. To the exhortati.ms and cone 
mamlsof the aged ]) 0 ]ie the empm'or lent a most ,, 
roli|ctant car. po.stponing. IVom time to time, the 00^^' 
penocf of his dejiarture, and dahbliirg in dohbtfnl 
negotiations, through hi.s Mohammedan friends, with tli' 
hultan of Egv])t. lie embarked at last, but in threi- d;n.s 
returned. The octogenarian pope unis not to Ik' trilk,. 
With, and pronounced hi.s excommunication., Fresh.ricI: 
loatcd it Avitli ostoiisible conteiapt, liut ajijioalod to Cliris- 
tondom, accusing Itomo of avaricions inftMitions. Ilio- 
<Jiticnils, ho said, Avero travelling in ail direc- 
tions, not to proack the Word (ioT ]>^t to ' 

oxtort money. “ The ])riifiitivc Ciini-clj, foKnded 
>0 povc: ty and siniplicity, Iwoirght forth nunT- 
-^01-loss saints, ddie Romans arc now rolling in vcalth. 
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^\"]iat wonder that the walls of the Church arc imdeniiii*iod 
to tlio base, and threaten nttcr rnin.” For sayini^ this ho 
underwent a more tremendons excommunication ; but his 
partisans in liome, j*aising an insurrection, exj^^ellcd tJio 
pope. And now Frederick set sail, of his own accord, on 
Ills crusadino; expedition. On readiini^ tlie Holy Land, he 
was received with joy by the knights and pilgrims; but 
tlnT'clergy held aloof from him as an excommunicatcHl 
persohl' ddie ]X)ntiif had despatched a swift- sailing ship to 
His fr’Hnd- forbid tlicir holding intercourse with liim. Jlis 
piiip witc the priva^ negotiations with the Sultan of Egypt 
sultan, matured. The Christian camp was thronged 

with infidel delegates: some came to discuss philosophical 
(piestions, some were the bearers of presents. Elephants 
and a bevy of dancing-girls were courteously sent by the 
sultan to his friend, who, it is said, was nou insensible to 
the witcheries oftlK^so Oi-iental beauties. lie wore a Saracen 
dress. In his privacy he did not hesitate to say, “I came 
not here to deliver the Holy (hty, but to maintain my estima- 
tion among the I^h’aiiks.” To the sultan he appealed, “ Out 
of your goodness, surrender to me Jerusalem as it is, tliat 
J may be able to lift up my head among the kings of Chris- 
,^■ho(;ivosnp tcndom.” Accordingly, tlio city was ^jurren- 
.lomsaicm to dcrod to him. The object of his expedition 
was accomplished. Eut the pope was not to be 
deceived by sucli collusions, lie repudiated the transac- 
tions altogether, and actually took measures to lay Jeru- 
salem and our Scaviour’s sc})ulchre under interdict, and this 
in the face of the Molyirmmedans. While the emperor pro- 
claimed his successes td Europe, the pope denounced them 
as coming from the union of (dirist and Belial; alleging 
po}vc do- fo^ii’ accusations against Frederick: 1. That ho 
uDunces him. givcu the swoi’d wliicli he had received from 
the altar of St. Peter for the defence of the faith, as a 
])resent to tlie Sultan of Baliylon ; 2. That he had permitted 
the preacliing of the Koran in the holy Temple itself; 2. 
Tliat ho had excluded the Christians of Antioch from his 
'ti’caty ; 4. Tliat he had b.ound himself, a Christian army 
sliould attempt* to cleanse the Temple and city from 
]\rv»fiainmcdfin defilements,' to join the Saracens. 

Frederick crowned himself at Jerusalem, unable to find 
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ecclesiastic who dared to perform tlie ceremony, and 
departed from the Holy Land. It Avas time, for Lome) Avas 
intriguing against him at liome, a false re[)ort ot his dcift U 
liaving hoen industriously circulated. He forthwith j)re- 
])ared to enter on his conilict with t]ie*pontiff. His Saraeeu 
(x)lonies at JNocera and Luceria, in Italy, could 
su])ply Inhn with 30,000^ Mussulman soldiers, 
with whom it was impogsilile for liis enemies to 
tamper. He managed to dilraw over the general 
sentiment of Europe to liis side, and publicly oifered to 
convict tlie ]iope himself of negotiations witli tlie ir/ulels ; 
bur. ])is antagxmist, conveniently impresstd with a sudden 
liorfor of si Ridding blood, gave way, and peace between tlm 
parties was made. It lasted nearly ]fine yeais. 

Hi this period, the intellectual greatness of Erederich, 
and the teiMencies of the iniluiiiices by wliich he vais 
enveloped, were stiikingly manifested. In ad- uis poiiticai 
vance of his age, he devoted liimself to tlie 
political im|)rovenient of »Sicily. He instituted ropro 
sentative parliaments; enacted a system of wise laws; 
assiirted the princijde of equal rights and e([ual burdens, 
and tlie sfipremacy of the law over all, even tlie nobles and 
the Cl^iurch. Ho provided tor the toleration ol all ])ro- 
lossions, Jewish and Mohaminedan, as avx'H as Clu'istian; 
emancipated all tlie serfs of his domains ; instituted (iheap 
justice for the j)Oor; forbade private Avar; regulatiMl 
commerce — prophetically laying down some* of those great 
principles, Avliich only in our (Wii time have been finally 
received as true; established markets and fairs ; collected 
large libraries ; caused to be translated sileli Avorks as those 
ot Aristotle and iholemy; built menageries for natural 
history ; founded in Js aples a great university; patronized 
the medical college at iSalernum ; made ])rovisions for the 
education of promising but indigent youths. All o\’er 
the land splendid architectural triumphs Avere created. 
Under him the Italian language first rose above a patois. 
Sculpture, painting, and music Avere patronized. His chan- 
cellor is said to ln>ve been the author of the oldest sonnet. 

In tl> 0 eye of Koine afl. this aauis an abomination. Were 
humaif laAvs to take the pre(J?)denco of the^law of i’od? 
\V ere the clergy to be degraded to a level Avith the laity ? 
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Were the Jew and the ]\Tohainmedan to he permitted tl’Kar 
iiifaiiioiis rites? Was this new horn product of the inso- 
lence of human intellect— this so-called science— to ho 
hrouglH into com])etition with theology, the lieaven- 
I'heyaro descended? Frederick and liis ]iarliaments, his 
r-nuunced. laws and universities, his lihiaries, his statues, 
1 pictures and sonnets, were <lenouiiced. d'ln-ougli all, 
the ever-watchful eye of tlui Church discerned tlie Jew 
ami tlie Saracen, and held tliera up to the al)horrenco of 
Fnrope. Ihit Gregory was not unwilling to show what 
(‘onldh )0 done hy himself in the same dircadion. He caused 
a compilation oh the Decretals to he issued, intrusting the 
work to one Ihiymond do I’ennal’orte, who 1/ad attained 
celel)rity as a litcTary op])onent of the Saracens. It is 
amusing to remai'k that cvmn this sim])le work of laliour 
(iould not he ])romnlgated witliout tlie customary emhel- 
lishments. It was giAaui out that an angad \vat(.*hed over 
Pennaforte’s slionldei’ all the time ho was writing. 

Meantime an unceasing vigilance was ma in taiiuMl against 
the dangerous results that would necessarily ensue from 
Frederick’s movements. In Kome, many heretic!s were 
Outbreak of hurned ; many condemned to imprisonnumt for 
iiisfiuarrei life. The (|uarrel hetwetm the pojjo alld the 
witiitiioiiope, resumed; the latter being once 

more cxcominunicated, and his hody delivered over to 
Satan for the good of his soul. Again Frederick appealed 
to all the sovhreigns of Christendom, lie denouiujcd the 
pontilf as an unworthy vicar of IJirist, who sits in his 
court like a merchant, weighing out dispensations for 
gold — himself writing and signing the hulls, peihaps 
counting the money. He Ims hut one (kiuse of enmity 
against me, that I refused to marry to his niece my 
natural son Fn/ao, now King of Sardinia.” “In the 
midst of the ( Jiureh sits a frantic pro[)h(‘t, a man of lalse- 
liood, a polluled pri(‘st.” To this Gregory replied. dJie 
tenor of his answer may he gatliered from ts commence- 
ment : ‘‘ Out of the sea a heast is arisen, whose name is 
^ writt'ui all over ‘ BlasiJiemy.’ ” “He falsely 
( iinVbii.iotii asserts that 1 am enraged at his relusing liis 
iiim. inavriage of my niece with Inhs 

natural son. He lies more impudently when he says that 1 
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lia\®e })]e(lged my faith to the Lombards.'’ “In truth, this 
pestilent king maintains, to use his own words, that the 
world has been deceived by tlireo impostors— Jesus Christ, 
Moses, aiiTl Moliammed ; that of tlieso two died in libncmr, 
and tlic third was hanged on a tree.* Evaui now, he has 
asserted, distinctly and loudly, tliat tliose are fools wdio 
aver that God, the Omnipc^tent Creator of tlie world, was 
born of a woman.” This*was in allusion to tlie celebrated 
and mysterious book, ‘'La Tribus lmpostoril)us,” fn the 
authorship of which Frederick was accused of having be(ui 
concerned. ^ ^ 

Tl^e ]>ontifr had touched the right cliord. The begging 
friars, in all directions, added to the accusations, “lie 
has spoken of the Host as a mummery; he lias asked how 
many gods miglit be made out of a corn-lield; lie has 
alliriued that,*if the princes of tlie world would stand by 
him, he would easily make for mankiial a better faitli and 
a better rule of life , lie has laid down the infidel ma.xim 
that ‘God e.v})ects not a man to believe anything iliat can- 
not be demonstrated by reason.’ ” The opinion of Christ- 
endom rose against Frederick ; its sentiment of piety was 
shocked. The pontiif ]>roceeded to depose liim, 
and ofit‘red his crown to Ihdiert of Fiance. l»ut iiisSamctn 
tlie Mussulman troops of the emperor ^vere too 
niucli for the begging iviars of tlie ]io])e. His Saracens 
were marching across Italy in all directions. Tlie pontiff 
liimselt would liave inevitably aikm into th(’ hands of his 
mortal enemy liad he not found a deliverance in death, 
A.n. 1241. Frederick liad declared that lie would not 
respect liis sacred person, but, if* victorious, would teach 
him the absolute sujiremacy of the temjioral jiower. It 
was plain that ho had no intention of respecting a religion 
whicii he had not hesitated to denounce as “ a mere 
absurdity.” 

Whatever may have been the intention of Innocent IV.—- 
who, after the short pontilicatc of Celestim^ l\h and <an 
interval, succeeded— he was borne into the same ])olicy liy 
tlie irresistible forcS of cifcumsta*ices. Tin* deadly <piarre! 
with t];e emperor was rencw<|d. To est^ape. his wratii, 
Innoci at fled to France, and there in safet^' called ^lIic 
C ouncil of Lyons. In a sermon, ho renewed all the old 
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accTisatioiis — the lioresy and sacrilege — the peopling" of 
Italiaii cities with kSaraceiis, for the ])urposo of overtni'ii- 
iiig the Vicar of Clirist witli those iiilidels — tlie friendship 
with the Sultan of Egypt — the African courtesans — the 
Fx.oimnu- l>ea;jni‘ies aiivl blas])]i(nnies. Tlien was proclainied 
liication of tlie sentence of excoinmnnication and deposition, 
i^iuionck, j>o])e and tlie lashops inverted the torches 

they lield in their liands until tlfey went out, uttering the 
male(riction, ‘sSo luay ho he extingnished.” Again the 
ciupcjror a])])t‘a]ed to Enro])e, l)ut tliis time in vain. 
Europe would nyt forgive liiin his hlasplieniy. Misfortunes 
crowd('d u])on hiin ; his friends forsook ]jim; his favourite 
son, Enzio, was taken ])risoner; and he never »kniled again 
after detecting iiis intijuate, J^ietro de Yinea, whom he 
had raised from beggaay, in j)roMiising the monks tliat he 
would ])oison him. d’ho day liad Ikxui carried by a resort 
to all means justifiabhi and unjustifmlEj, good and evil. 
Eor tliirty years Ercderick had coiu]>ated the Ehurch and 
tlie Guelph party, but he suidv in the conflict at last. 
When Innocent lieard of the d(uth of his foe, lie might 
doubtless wiill think that Avliat he had once asserted had 
at last become true : ‘" We are no mere moi-tal, man; we 
have the place of God u|)on eai’th.” In his addresEto the 
Ti).- (riuinph clci-gy oF i^icilv hc exclaimed, “Let the heavens 
at Ins at-ath. aud let the* (‘arth be glad; for the light- 

ning and temp(‘st wdiercwith Lod Almigiity has so long 
menaced your heads havy ]>cmi changed l)y the death of 
this man into ndjx'shing zephyrs and IVu’iilizing dews.’’ 
This is that su|)erhuii'’jan viviigcance which hesitates not 
to strike the cor])se of a man. liome never forgives him 
who has told her other impostures face to face; she never 
forgives liiin wlio has touched her goods. 

The Saracenic influences had thus found an expression 
in the South of Erance and in Sicily, involving many 
classes of society, from the Eoor iVIen of Lyons to tlie 
Emperor ot Germany ; bait in both places they were over- 
come by the admirable organization and unscrupulous 
Pow. rr.ftiie the Qiurch. Slie iK^udled her weapons 

•Vi.rO. at with singular dr.exterity, and contrived to ex- 
t iis victory out of humiliation and defeat. As 

always since the day^s of Constantino, she had jiartisans iju 
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evAy city, in every village, in every ^unily. And now it 
might Iiav^e appeared that the blow she had thus dAivta-etl 
was linal, and that the world, in contcutnumt, must sifl;)- 
mit to he^’ wilh She had again succeeded in puttifigduu* 
iron heel on tlieneck of knowledge, hkd invoked against it 
the hatred of (diristendom, and reviled it as the monstrous 
but legitimate issue of tlie/letested iMohammedanism. 

But the fate of men is.by no nujans an indication oi TITo 
fate of princi])les. The hi^l ot tlui Emperor Fredeii^k was 
not followed by the destniction of i ln5 inhuences vitality of 
ho represented. These not only survive^ him, Fie<i»ick’s 
but were dtistined, in tlm end, to overcoiiu^ the 
power wliicfi had transiently overth]*own tlieni. Wo are 
now entering on the history ot ft period which offers not 
only exterior opposition to the current doctrines, but, 
what is more* ominous, interior mutiny. Notwithstanding 
tlie awful persecutions in the South of France — notwith- 
standing the establisliment ot auikailar confession as a 
detective means, and the Imjuisition as a weapon of 
punishment — notwithstanding tlie inlluence of the dVeneh 
king, St.^ Louis, canonized by the grateful (diurcli — 
heresy, instead of being (‘xtirpated, extended itseli* among 
the lafty, and even spread among the ecchrsiastical ranks. 
8t. Louis, the representative of tlie hierjircliical 
party, gathers inlluence only from the cireum- 
stance of his relations with the Church, of whose interests 
lie was a lanatical suppoider. kj^o iar as tlie* affairs of Ijis 
people were concerned, he can hardly be looked ujion as 
anything better than a simpleton. JJis reliance for check- 
ing the threatened spread of heresy *was a resort t o 
violence — the faggot and the sword. In liis opinion, “ A 
man ought never to dispute with a misbeliever cxeejd 
with his sword, which he ought to drive into .the heretic’s 
entrails as far as ho can.” It was the signal glory of his 
reign that he secured for France that inestimable relic, 
the crown of thorns. This peerless memento of uissupor- 
our Saviour’s passion he jirircliased in Constant!- 
nople for an immense sum. B^it Franctv'^v^as d(ju]>ly and 
enviably enriqjied ; for the ty>bey of t^t*. J.)enys was in 
possession of another, known to be cfpial?y autheRtii; ! 
Besides the crown, he also secured the sponge that ’was 
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(lipped in vinegar; the lance of tlio Koman soldier; also 
tlie swaddling-clodies in which the Saviour had first lain 
iiT the mang(T- ; the rod of ]\Joses ; and part of tlio skull of 
John d^,he lhi])fist. These treasures he deposited in the 
“Holy Ohapel” of Paris. 

Under the ])apal anspiecs, St. Louis determined on a 
nothing, except what we have 
already immtiom^d, (.*ui;/ better sluwv his mental 
imbeeHity tlian Ids disriygard of all suitalde arrangements 
for it. lie thouglit that, ])rovided the troops could be 
madedo lead a r<'lig'ious lihi, all would go well; that the 
Tarnl would fight his owai battles, and tlnit no provisions 
of a military or worldly kind weae neculed.' in such a 
jn'ous nJiance on the su])|H>rt of God, he reached Egypt 
w’itli his ex])edition in June, A.n. 1249. The ever-con- 
s])ieuous valour of the Eixuieh troo])s could m’aintain itself 
in the battle~ii(dd, hut not against ])estilenee and famine 
ill March of the following y(‘ar, as might have been foro 
seen, King Louis was the prisoner of the Sultan, and was 
only sjiared the indignity of being carried about <‘is a 
Its total fail- public spcjctaelo ill the IMohammedan towns by 
a ransom, at iii-st lived at a million of Byzantines, 
but by tlio merciful Sultan voluntarily riMluced oiie fifth. 
Still, for a time, Louis ling(uvd in the East, apparently 
stupefied by considtuing liou' God could in this mannei 
liave abandoned a man wlio had eomc to his help. Nevei 
was therci a- efusade with a more shaineful end. 

Notwithstanding the support of St. Louis in liis own 
(luminions, the intelleetiial revolt spivad in every direction, 
I'ho Inqnisi- and that not only in Eraiico, Init througliout all 
tli Catlioli(; Europe. In vain the Inquisition ex- 
iiiteiicftuai crted all its terrors --and what eonld he more 
rt'voit. tei’rible than its form of pixxjoduro ? It sat in 
secret; no witness, no ad voc'ato was ju’esont; the accused 
was simply informed that he wais charged witli heresy, it 
W'as not said by whom. He wais made to swear that he 
w^oiild tell the truth as regarded himself, and also re- 
Sjiecting other persons, w^htddier j-^arentb, (diihlren, friends, 
si rangers. If Ji6 resisted he wens committed to a solitary 
dungeon, daPk and poisonous; his food was diminished; 
everything was done to drive him into insanity. Then 
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the^fniiiiliars of tlio Holy Offi(3o, or otliors in its interests, 
wore by degrees to work upon liim to extort eonfession as 
to himself or accusations against othei’s. Jhit tiiis iearlul 
tiibiinal did not fail to draw u})on itself the indignation of 
men. Its victims, condemned for hcTcsy, were perisldng 
in all directions. The usual apparatus of deatli, tlie stake 
and faggots, had l)ecome Tuismdxal to its whoit-sah; and re-, 
morsoless vengT'ance. coiiviets W(a’o so numeious as 

to re({uire pens made of sfahcs and tilled witii straate It 
was thus tliat, bef()re the Arciihisiiop of Jtlioinis and 
seventeen other ])rela tes, oiu^lj nndi'ed and cigli ty- i 5 ,]niifi} 4 s of 
thre (4 heretics, together witli theii* pastoi-f wm-e 
Imined alive. Such outrages against Jiuniaiiity cannot 
1)0 perpetrated without b]*inging in the end retribution. 
In other count3‘i(‘S tiie i-ising indignation was exaspei'ated 
by local causes; in England, for instance, by the continual 
int]-usion of Italian ecclesiastics into the ricliest benefices. 
Some vf theju were inein ])oys; many were non-residents; 
some hrnl not so much as seen the country Irom which 
they drew tlieir am]de wealth. TIjc A] c]d>is]io]3 of Yo] k 
was oxcon^nunicated, witli. torches and bells, liecause he 
would not bestow the alaindant roveniies oi‘ his Cliureh 
on 2)e]?;ons from beyond the Alps; lait for all this “ho 
was blessed by the people.” ^Jdie arch]>isho[)]’ic of Canttn- 
buiy wars held, a.d. 1241, by llonifice of Savoy, to whom 
had been granted by the ]) 0 ]ie the Jirst-lruits of all the 
b(*nefices in his jfi’ovince. Ilis,ra,])acity was boundless. 
From all the ecclesiastics and ecch'siastical establishments 
under his control he extorted enoi-nK#us sums. Some, wlio, 
like the Dean of St. Faul’s, resiste(l him, were excommuni- 
cated; some, like the aged Sub-prior of St. J Bartholomew's, 
were knocked down by his own hand. Ufa iiiilitary tinn 
— ho often wore a cuirass under his robes— ]i« joined Jiis 
lirother, the Archbishop of Lyons, who vacs ’iK'siegiiig 
Turin, and wasted tho revenues of his see in Enghiml 
in intrigues and jicfty military enterprises against his 
enemies in Italy. 

Aot among the l^ity a]pne wa f 4 there ind^n at ion again si: 
such a -^tate of things. Invoke on t^n the 

ranks of tho Church. It was not that among iii<< iittijc 
the humbler classes the sentiment of piety had ^ 
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become diminished. The Siieplievds, niider tlic leadcr'^hip 
of file blaster of liungaTy, ]>a.ssed by tens of tlionsands 
tlirongli Trance to exia'te the clergy to arouse for the 
rescue of good King J^onis, in bondage a/iiiong the iVIussnl- 
men. They assert(xt tliat tlu^y ^vcro ooinmissioned by th(3 
Virgin, and weie fed miraculously ])y the Master. 
Oi’iginating in lialy, the riaircllants also passed, two by 
'iiioShop- thiouglx eveiy cTy, scourging tluuiiselves 

iieids aif.i for tliirty-thi’ce days in memory of t!ie years of 
iKigdiaius. Lord. These dismal enthusiasts emulated 

each'iother, and wein rivals of the ineudicant friars in their 
hatred of the cKrgy. Idle mendicants were beginning to 
justify that hesitation Avhicli Innocent displayed Avlieii he 
was first im})ortuned to authori/e tliem. The papacy had 
reaped from tliese orders much good ; it was now to gather 
a fearful evil. They had conK‘ to b(‘, learned men instead of 
ferocious bigots, ddiey were now, indeed, among the most 
cultivated men of tlieir times, ddiey had taken jiossession 
of many of the seats ol‘ learning. In the LIni vei‘sity of 
Laris, out of twidve chaii’s of theohgy, three only Avere 
occupied by the rcygular chugy. Tlie m(Uidi^*ant friars 
Th(‘nvn<ii- entered into the darigei'ous paths of heresy, 

cant friaiHaro They l»ccam(‘- involA’'od in that fermmiting lea ven 
that had come from iSpain, and among them 
revolt Ivroke out. 

With an unerring insflnct, Lome tiviccd tlie insnn’oetion 
to its true source. \\ e liav c; only to loolc at the measiu'es 
taken ly tlie jKjjies to understand their o])inion. Thus 
Innocent 111., a.d. Jhl5, reguhited, by bis h^gate, the 
Pvopipprohi- of Ihris, ])('rmitting the study of tlie 

bits tii.‘ study Ijiah'ctics of Aristotle, l)ut forbidding his 
physictil and meta[)liysieal Avorks and th(‘ircom- 
nientarics. Tlu'se laid come Ihrougli an Ai‘a])ie cluinnek 
A rescri|)t of (h-egory XI., a.d. 12;>I, intertlicts those on 
natural philosojhy until they liad been ])urilied by tlio 
theologians ol tJie ( hureh. Tliese regulations Avere con- 
firmed by Clcmeiit IV. a.d. 1205. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

yriE AGE OP FAITH iV THE M’EST-l( Mmued). 

OVERTHROW OF TJIR ITALIAN SY.STIvH BY THE C^3IBXNED INTELLECTUAL 
AND moiJAL ATTACK. 

• 

o/ Irrelifjion ainorig the meudlcdut Orders. — Pnhl leaf ion of 
hi ridiml Jioofis. — The iu'erlading Gospel and the Comment on the 
ApOral/fjfSe, 

C'mjficf heiireen PhiJ/p the Fair and- Boniface VI FL — Ontrage vpon 
and death, of the Pope. 

The French King remores the Vapaeg from Bome to Aragnon. — l\>st.» 
mortem Tr ¥ of (he Ihgn' l<>r Alheirm and Immoralttij.--Canscs and 
( 'ons6(pierices of the. Atheism f the Pope. 

Fie. Te9iplars fall info .Jnjidelilg. -- Their Trhd, Cioiricfion^ and 
f^n nishment. 

J mmoratities of the Papal Court at Ariefnon. — Its re.fnrn to Pome . — 
Causes of the. great Schism. — ]>isargani::ation of the Italian Sgsfern.— 
IJecomposition of the Paj>acij.- -Thrtn Popes. 

The. Council of Constance attempts to convert the. papal t/iutocracg info a. 
cfmstiiutional Monarch g. - It mnrdem John llnss and. Jerome (f 
Prague. — Pontijicate, of Nicolas V. — Fnd of the intellect ued injlueiar'. 
of the Italian Sgstem. 

About the dose of the tAvclfth century appeared anion 
tlie nieudicant friars tliat oiuinous woi-k, wliidi, “Tho f:v< iI.im- 
uuder the title of “The Everhistinii; Gospel,’’ ‘ 

struck terror into the liatin liierarchy. It was alliriiicd 
that an angel had brought it from heaven, engraven on 
<'0])por plates, and had given it to a prii'st calh'd Cyril, who 
<lc‘livered it to the Abhofc Joachim. The al)l)et n 

had been dead abf)ut l^'ty yea^-s, wben^tliere toiUjy iiH-' 
^vus pu^ forth, 4 .D. 1250, a true^expositioirtf the 
tcndeic;y of his book, under tlio form of \in ^ 
iotrodiietion, by John of Tarma, the general of the Fran- 
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ciscaiiH, as Avas universally siisprcfcd or all(\^‘(‘(]. 

sfaiidijiy its hcivsy, tlio Avork dis/d/navl /in cnl/nyvil uik 
nr/istwly comvj/tion nf thn liistoric/il jnvyress of Inininnity. 
In'tliLs introddctioin John of I^nnnu pointed out tlin t tho 
Ahhot Jonclnnn a' la/ Inid not only jn'rfonnod ii pilp^'riniuij;o 
to iJio Holy Land, Juit had lu‘(‘ii jvviuvnccd as a ])roj)Jief., 
received as of n]n]ii})eaelial)l() orthodoxy, and caiioiuzed, 
n?i7i^ ae(‘e])ted as his fnndainenfal ]H)siti()n that lioniaii 
(diriseiaidty liad done its woj’k,. and liad now coiika to its 
inevitahle termination, lie ]n-oc(Mjded to sliow tlmt the]-o 
are epochs or a, yes in tlie Di vine yovernnient of tlioAvorld 
that, dui'iny tlm /Fewisli dispensation, it laid been under 
the iinniediate irdlnmuH^ of (iod tlie I'hither , diiriny the 
Christian dispimsation, it liad hemi nndm* that of (Jod the 
Son; and that the time had noAv arriv(‘d wlien it AAmuld bo 
under the influence of Cod tlie Holy (ihost; that, in the 
(Muniny ayrs, tlien' woidd be no lonyer any need of faith, 
but that all thinys AAauild be aceoi-diny ’to Avisdoin and 
reason. It was the uslK'riny in of a noAv time. So spake, 
Avith necdl’ul obscurity, the Ablud Joachim, and so, more 
plainly, the Cenm-al of the Franciscans in his Introduction. 

“ ddie Evei’histiny («os])el” Avas di'claix'd by its adhei’cnts 
to liave supjdaiited lh(‘. Aew Testament, as that hi'.d sup- 
planted the Old -these three books constitutiny aethi'cefold 
roA'ehition, answeriny to the Trinily of the Codlu'ad. At 
once there Avas a cry fi-om the Avhole himnrchv. Tho Foj)e, 
Attempts tf; AhfXaiitha 1\., Avitliout dehiv, took m('asui’(\s 
for the destruction of the book. W hoever kejit 
or conceah't] a copy Avas excommunicated. Ihit 
amony the loAAa-i- mendicants -fhe Sjtij'itimlists, as they 
were termed -the Avork Avas lield in the most devout 
repute. Wdth thmn it liad taken the jilace of the Holy 
Scriptures. So tar from luany su])pressed, it Av.as followed, 
in about forty years, A.n. 12!)7, by the (hniment on the 
The Conimt'Ht J.A'pf^e, liy John l\;ter OliAaa, aaJio, in Sittily, 
had accepted the three ejiochs or ayes, ami 
aivided the middle one-- the Christian- into 
seven stayes : the jye of the A])os:les ; that of the 
]\Iartyrs; that of iLax'sies ; that of llermifs; that of the 
Monastic System : that of the overthrow of Anti (dirist, ’ 
and that of tho coming Millennium. He agreed with his 
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pixvjccessors in “tlie imponiliiig a])o]ition of Tioinan OnaV 
tianity, stigmatized tJiat Church as the purple harlot, and 
with them aiVirmcd that the pope and all his hierarchy hml 
hecomc sj^jcrtl nous and ohsoleto—"^ their work wastdofio, 
their doom scaled/' His zealous folldiwers de- 
elaivd that the sacranioiits of the Church were fhl's.Mi.f. 
now all useless, those a<liiiinisteriiip; them having; among 
no longer any jnrisdictionT The Inirning of 
thonsands of these “ Tj-a1;*ieelli ” ])y the JiajiiisiliO'* was 
altogether inadequate to suppi-ess them. Eventually, when 
the Reformation occurred, they mingled anioiig^ the 
followers of Luther. • • 

To*the inVu-nal and docdia'nal trouhles* thus hefelling 
the Church, matei-ial and liuaa'gn one.Vof the most vitiil 
importance were soon added. Tlie tiaie reason of 
the dif^leultie^%into which t}i(‘])apaey w.aslalling 
was now coming cons])ieuonsly iiito light. It 
was absolutely necessary tliat niomy should be drawn to 
Ronuy and the sovereigns of tin' Wh'sb'rn kingdoms, Fj-anee 
and Phigland, from which it iiad hitiierto been ’largely 
olitained, Avore d(dei*mined that it should ].)0 so no Ioii.'Ut. 
They had efpially uigenf iieed themseha's of all that C('nil(i 
be exto’itcd. In France, even by St. Jjouis, it was enacted 
that the papal power in the eh^dion oi’ the clergy should 
be restrained; and, eom])laining of fhe drain of money 
from thp kingdoju to lh)ni(N h(‘ a[>|)lied the ellVadual remedy 
of prohibiting any such assessments or taxations for the 
futui’c. 

We have now readied the pontiticate of Eoniface AMIL, 
an epoch in the iiitellednal histoi-viof Eu]\»)])e. Fnder the 
title of Celestiiie .A . a Ausionary hei’mit had been raiscal to 
the ])apacy - visionary, tor Peter Alorrone (siidi iv.torArurn>ne 
was his name) had long lieen indnlgial inajipaiE pnpr, 

tions of angels and the sounds of jihantom liclls in tho 
aii.^ 1 ctei Avas escorted li’om liis cell to his supremo 
t>osition }>y admiring crowds; but it very soon becamo 
qipaientthat the life of an anchorite is not a preparation 
01 the duties oi a J^^qie. The conclave? of cardinals haeU 
‘leeted him, not from aiiA^impresSioii^of suitalileness, 
but ber;>iise the^^ were evenly •lia lanced in hwo partkvsj 
leither of Avdiitdi Avould give \vay. They Avere there foro 
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driven to atomporary and availa])lc election. But scar^f^ely 
had this been done when his incapacity hecaine conspicuous 
avid his removal imperative. It is said tliat the friends ot 
Bdiiedetto Gaetani, the ablest of tlio cardinals, througn a 
hole perforated in the pope’s c}iaml)er wall, at midnight, in 
a hollow voice, warned him tliat he retained his dignity 

4 Mostine v. naiiiu of God 

Hod into commanded him to al)dicjite. And so, in spite 
abdication. gf all importunity, luf did. TIis abdication was 
considered by many pious persons as striking a death-blow 
at ])^ipal infalliltility. 

it was durin^^^' his pontificate tliat the miracle of Loretto 
Th(' miracle Occurred, ddie house inliabitcd l)v the ^^irgin 
f)t' Loretto. immediavely after her (‘()nce])tion had been con- 
verted on the death of the Holy Famil}' into a cha|)el, and 
St. Luke had presonled to it an image, car\ed liy his own 
hands, still known as our Lady of Idu-etto. Some angels 
chancing to be at Isazaretli wlien the Saracen confpierors 
approached, learing that the sacred relic might fall into 
their possession, took the house bodily in their hands, and, 
carrying it tlii-ough the air, after several halts, finally 
deposited it at Lori'tto in Italy. ^ 

bo Benedetto Gaetani, wliether by such wily nrocuro- 
Uonifaco moTits Or not, be(.*amo lk)])e Boniface VIII., a.d. 

His election was probably due to King 
^ ] Charles, wdio licld twelve electoral votes, the 

bitter personal animosity of the Col onnas having been either 
neutralized or overcome. d4ie first cai*(^ ot Boniface was to 
consolidate his jiower and relieve himself of a rival. In the 
oi)inion of many it not possible foi* a ])ope to abdicate. 
Confinement in lu’ison soon (a.d. settled that ques- 

Ascciv of Ceh'stine was seen by a monk 

toholv^^^^ ascending tlie slvies, whicli o])enod to receive it 
liifo heaven; and a splendid funt'ral informed 
his enemies that they must now acknowledge Boniface as 
the unquestioned ]>o])e. But the ])rincely Colonnas, the 
leaders ot the Ghibelline faction in Borne, who had re- 
' (Quarrel of sl^tcd tlic abdication of (lelestine to the last, 
i; .nitacc and am.twereT therefore, i.iortal 'enemies of Boniface 
(Mmiia.. Ho 'published a bull against them ■ 

he excommunicated them. With an ominous anticipation 
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of #lie future— for they were fanii/iar with the papal 
j)owcr, and know where to toiicli it to tlie quick — they 
appealed fo a “General Council.” Since fsu|)ornatni1il 
w('a])ons «clid not »seein to a.vjiil, Jlonilaeo ])i-oc]aiAied a 
cimsado against theni. Tiie issue aiTswci-cd Lis expecta- 
tiojis. Palesirina, one of tlieir strongholds, wliicli in a 
nionicnt of weakness they had siirrendeix'd, was utterly 
devastated and sown wiH^ s;dt. d’iie (kdi)nnas iled, soi'nc. 
of them to France. Tliere^ in King riiilip tlje Fail, ♦they 
found a friend, who was destimMl to avengi^ tlurr wrongs, 
and to in diet on tlie pa 2 )aey a Idow If om^ which it itever 
recoveixal. 

Tills was the stati; of atlai’-s at tlie commencement of the 
(piarrel bctwe(m Fiiilip and Fonilace. ddio Crusad('S liad 
lirouglit all Furope undm* taxation to KoUKg and loud 
conqdaints av'ci’c evcrvwju‘re made against the drain ot 
money into Itjdy. Things had at last come to such a 
condition that it was not ])es.sil)le to contiiiHO 
the Ciaisades witlioiit n'sorting to a taxation of 
the clergy, and this was llie Iriie reason of the 
eventual lukewarmness, ai:d (‘ven o]q)osition to them. But 
the stream of money tha< iiad thus iuM.'n ]>assing into Italy 
had eiyjfendercd habits of luxury and extravagance, (hst 
what it might, momy must be had ;n Itome. The per- 
ennial necessity under Avhich the kings oJ‘ Fnglaiul and 
France found tliemselves — the neec'ssit y of ri-xamue for the 
carrying out of tlieir temporal jii ojects- -cnuld only be 
satistied in the same way. Tlie Avealth of those nations 
had insensibly glided into the handij of tla^ (diurch. In 
Fngland, Edward 1. eniiu'ced tin' tn xat ion*of the ‘h,,. Kinj^of . 
clergy. TJ u'y resisti'd at li rst , bu t t hat so verei gn 
lound an ingenious and effectual leiin'dv. He rhe-ytopay 
directed his Judges to hear no cause inAviiicli ap 
eixdesiastic Avas a, conqdainant, but to try eveiy suit brought 
against them; asserting that those a\ ho reTused to share 
tiic Imrdens of the state, had no right to the protection of 
its hiAvs. They forthwith submitted, in the nature and 
etlicacy of this remfily avo for tln^ lirt;^ tiii^e recognize the 
agency o^ a class of men. soon to rise to powf*r- the lawyers. 

In F 'oice, Fhili]> tlie Fair nuide a similar Attempt.® It 
was not to be sujiiiosed that Iiomc Avoutd tolerate tins 

VOL. II. 0 
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trespassinp; on w]iat she considered her proper domain, vuid 
Tii^* Kiiitr of accordingly IJonifaee issued the hull Cleric is 

I'raiicoat- Iciicos” excoiii iMuiiicating* kings wlio should le\^y 
subsidies on ecclesiastics. Hereupon rhili|) 
determined tliat, if the French clergy were not tributarv 
to him, France slionbl not bo tributaiy to the pope, and 
issu ed an edict ])rohibiting the yx]>ort of gold and silver 
from France without his license.. But he did not resort to 
these*’ extreme me;isur(\s until he had tried others whieli 


]ierhaps he considin-ed less troiildesome. He had })lundered 
the ^ews, conli seated their pro|)erty, and expelled them 
from his dominhms. The (yhureh was fairly next in order ; 
and, indeed, the numdica.nt triars of tlie lowbr class, who, 
as wo have seen, were disatfected l)y the publication of 
is iiboied by ‘‘ Everlasting (hDspel,” were loud in their 
the bogging denunciations of her Avealth, attributing the pre- 
vailing religious (hmioi’alization to it. They 
]>oint©d to the exam])le of our Lord and liis disei])les; and 
Avhen their antagonists re])lied that even He cond(^scended 
ti) make use of money, the malignant fanatics maintained 
their doctrines, amid the ap])lause of a jeering ])0|)ulace, 
by ansAvering that it Avas not St. Be ter, but dudas, Avho 
was intrusted with the purse, and that the ])0])e siood in 
need of tlie bitter ndnike Avhich .besus had of old adminis- 


tered to his prototy])e Peter, saying, “( let tliee behind me, 
Satan; for thou savoiirest not of the things that be of God, 
but of the things that be of men” ( iMark viii. :!d). Under 
tliat authority they aflirmed tliat they migiit stigmatize 
the great culprit without guilt. So the Idng ventured to 
])ut Ibrtli his hand and toiicli what tlie ( diurch iiad, and 
slie cursed him to his fac{.‘. At first a liternry \\air (aisuod . 
the pope puldished his bull, the king his reply. Already 
die })olicy whicli Ihiilij) Avas following, and tlie ability In^ 
Htidabiysua- dis])laying, iiijini festi'd tliat he had attaclKMl 
t lined by the to liimsclf that iiew power of Avliich the King 
i.iwyeis. Enghuid had taken advantage — a poAver soon 

to become the mortal enemy of the ecclesiastic — the 
i)f‘vico of the lawyns. Jin fhe meantime,' j none y must be had 
Jubilee. J^bme ; Avhejri, by the singplarly felicitous 

dvWice of the proclamation of ai year of jubilee, a’d. 1800 , 
large sums Avere again brought into Italy. 
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iSonifaeo had* thus four aJita^onistH ou Iii.s Iiaad.s the 
]\ iiig of Franco, the (Jolonnas, tlio law^'oi-.s, and 
t]io niendieaTjts. Fy tlio hitter, both high and eiifinii s of 
low, he ^^^ns cordially hat(id. Thus the liigher 
Fnglish Franciscans were enraged ag^iinst hijn bccaiLse ho 
T-efnsed to let them hold lands. They attempted to hiibe 
him with 40,000 diieats; hut lie seized the money at tia> 
])anker’s, under the presence tliat it had no owmers, as 
tlie mendicants wei’e vovv^ed to ])overty, and tlien dTnit'd 
tlie jTTivilego. As to the lower Franciscans, Ijei-esy was 
fast spreading among them^ w*re yot only ini^*eied 

witli^the doctrines of “ Tlie Everlasting Sosped,” but had 
even descenried into tlie abyss of irre^'gion one step more 
by placing St. Francis in the stead of our Sa^ionr. Thev 
were inccssai^tly repeating in ilie ears of the laity that the 
]M;)))e was Anti-Clirist, “The i\lan of Sin.” The quarrel 
I )e tween bliilip and I>onifa(‘e Avns every moment 
increasing in ])ittern(‘ss. TIk,^ former seized and bolveo^the 
imprisoned a])a]>a] nnneio, who had l)een sideeted 
because lie was known to bt* ])ersonally olfensi ve ; 
the latter >'otaliated by the issue oi 1ml Is ])rotesting against 
such a^ outrage, interlVaa'ng ])etween the king and Jjis 
knmcli clergy, and citing tlu‘ latter to aj)])('ar in Fonu* 
ajid take cognizance of tlnn’r mastor’s misdoings. Tlie 
nionarcli wais actually invited to 1)0 ])reseut and hear Jiis 
own doom. In the h'sser Imll — if it Ikj authentic — and 
the king’s rejoinder, l)oth jiartie.^ si'cm to havt' lost tlieir 
l<‘mper. dMiis was Ibllowisl by the celelaated 
bull “ Aiisculta Fill,'' at which the kii>g’s indigna- “ A>i.<cuit.a 
tiou knew' no bounds. He liad it publicly Imrnt ” 
ni Faris at the sound of a trumpet; assembled the States- 
(ieneral ; and, under the advice of his lawyers, skilfullA' 
brought the issue to tliis : Does the king liold th(> realm 
oi France of God or of the pO])e? Without dillieulty it 
miglit be seen how the Frencli clergy would l)e eompelhMl 
to act ; since many of them field hefs of fclie king, all Avci’c 
in fear of the intrusion of Italian ecchesiasties into tlie rieli 
lienefices. France* tliej-efore, •sup])orte(i lier * 

monarelji. On Jiis side, Bonlfyee, in the ludl “ r'nam 
Unar.,. Sanctum,'' asserted his power by deelarihg 
that it is necessary to salvation to believe that “ everv 

o 2 
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W'illinm do 
Xo'i;aret. 


Action of 
tho StaU.s- 
(ienoral. 


Imman Leiiio; is subject to tlio Pontiir of Komc.” Philip, 
foroscciiig’ the (lesp(H-atc iiatnro of the approaching coiitlict, 
and aiming to attacli his })eoplc iiiaoly to him hy putting 
lumseif fortli as their ])roteeior against ])riestly' tyranny, 
again shilfully a]^pea'k‘^l to their sentiments by (lenoiineing 
tho liupiisition as an atrocious barbarity, tin outrtige on 
— J i \] mtin riglits, Anoltding till law, resorting b) new and 
unheard-of tortures, and doing ih ads titwliicii men’s minds 
•revoiii^ Avitli liori'or. In tlie St>uth of Priince this Itin- 
guago was iliorouglily umierstood. TJio lawyers, among 
whotn W illiam de Nogtiri^t wtis conspicuous, tibly 
assistt-*d liim ; imlrc'd. Ids waiole movmnent ex;- 
liibitt'd th(‘ ('xtrtiord inary Intel ligcaico ol‘ liis advisers. It 
has been tdliriiied, timl is, ])erh;ips, not untrue, thtit De 
Xogaret’s lather liad lu'en burnt by the tiujuisition. The 
great Ituvyer was lurnt vm revenge. Tla^ St:it(-s-(lencrtil, 
under his suggeslions, (nterlained four ])ro))ositions : 

1 . Tlitit P)oni tain was not tiie truii pope ; 2 . That 
he was ti heretic; d. Tliat he was a simoniac ; 
4. Tliat he was a man wiaghed down with erinu'S. 
Do Nogaret, leai-ning from tlie ( .'olonnas liow touch, tlie 
papacy in a vital point, demanded that the wliole subject 
should 1)0 referred to a “(General (Vaincil” to be suninumed 
by tlu‘. king. A second meeting of the States-General 
Avas ludd. Wdlliam de Plaisian, the Lord of Yezonol)le, 
appeared Avith cliarges against tho pope. Out of a long 
list, many of bvliich could not ])ossi])ly be tiaie, some nniy 
Acooations niciitioncd : that Poniface neither believed in 
a<;;unatthc the immortality nor iiicoiTUptibility of tlie soul, 
nor in a lilV,* t<) come, nor in the I’eal ])resence in 
the Jkichai'ist ; that h(‘ di<l not ohsi'rvc the fasts of the 
(Jhurch- not ('Vim Lent; that he S])oki‘ of the cardinals, 
monks, and. friars as hvpocrit<‘s ; lhat the Tloly Land had 
l)een lost (hrougli liis fault; that the suhsidii's for its 
ridief had been embezzled by hiju ; i ha t his holy jiriMlecessor, 
Oelestini;, through his inhumanity had lieen hrought to 
death ; that ho had said that fornication and other obscene 
))ractices are nc sin; tlct he Avas a '‘^)odomite, and had 
caused clerks to'lie murdered in his ])resem*(i ; that ho had 
cni’fched hinfself l)y simony; that his nephoAv’s Avifo had 
borne him two illegitimate sons. Tliiise, with other still 
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revolfiiig cliargcs, were sworn to upon tlio Holy 
(jospds. I'lic king appealed to “ a general eouneil and to 
a legitimate ])ope.” . 

liie qpan el liad now Ix'eomo a mortal one. Thai’O-was* 
Imt one course fur tlonitaci^ to taku, and lie did take it. 
He oxconinmnl(‘ated tlie king. He dcprivcal liim of his 
throne, and anathematiziMl liis posteiity to tlio fonrtii 
generation. The Indl was* to he sns])(‘nded in tlie ])()relv\M' 
t h <3 CatluKlral of AnagnT pn 8epi(‘nd)er 8; Imt Will.^n d(^ 
iXo'Oiret and one of the ( -olonnas liad already ]/assed into 
Italy. Tliey liired a H’oo]) of ]»anditti, ,and on 8e])te]yher 7 
attacked the ])outi{f in hi,^ ])ala(T‘. at Anftgni. Tlie doors 
ol‘ a* chnn*!^ which jvroteeTed him w('re strong, hut tliey 
yiehh'd to tire, 'riie In-ave old man, iti his pontifical rohes, 
witli Ins erneifix in one hand and the keys of St. Peter in 
the other, ^at down on his tJnamc and confronted his 
assailants. His card inahv had lied thi-ongli a sewer. So 
little reverciK'e was tluan for Hod's vicar upon earth, tlian 
Sciarra hhlonna raiseal his jiaial to kill him on the spot; 
Imt the l)low wais arrested hy De A’ogaret, ^dio, with a, 
hittin’ taunt, told him that hei’c, in his owni city, ho owed 
his life to *1110 nuTcyot a sei'vant of the King of Franco — a 
st'rvait- whose father had l)een hnrnt hy the Jmpiisitioii. 
Th(‘ |H)ntilf was spared only to l)e idaced on a . 

• * 1 1 1 • T 1 • t X A *1 1 Ills seizure 

niiseralao horse, with ins lace to tiie tail, and by he No- 
led off to prison. Th(‘y meant to transpoit him 
to I'Vanee to await th(‘ general conncil. Ho was 
r(‘sciied, rednrncd teiliome, was S\»ized anel imprisoned again. 
On tlie 1 1th ol‘ Octoher he died. 

'I'hns, after a jumtilicatc of nine ewenthil years, perished 
P)onifac(‘ A' I n. His history and his fate show to what a 
gulf Poman Christianity was appmaching. Jlis snecessoi*, 

1 Benedict XI., had hut a lirief enjoyment of ])ower; long 
enemgh, liowever, to learn that the hatred of ‘the King of 
France had not dic'd with tlie death of Bonitaco, and that 
he wars determinc'd not only to }mrsuo thede]iarted iiontitf's 
memory heyond tlie grawe, hut also to cdfect a radical 
change in the papai^y itself. A hasket of fij;s was presentcvl 
to Benedict liy a veileHl fe^iiale. k5he had hi^ought Poisoninf: of 
them, i-i’.io sahltruiii the Abbesi»of St. Pctroiiilla. xi. 

ill an unguarded moment the pontiti' ate of them without 
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tUe customary procautiou of having them prcvion^ly 
tasted. Alas ! wJiat was the state of morals in Italy ? 
A dysentery came on ; in a few days he was dead. But 
'the •Colonnas liad already tanglit the King of Franco 
liow one should woi'k wlio desires to toucli the popedom ; 
the event tJiat had just oceurrcal war tlie preparation for 
rndnstiruiing putting thclr advice into o]>eration. The king 
came to an understanding with Bernard do Goth, 
Atvhhio-^ the Arclibisliop of lierdeaiix. Six conditions 
liuidMiix. were arranged between them ; 1. Tlie reconcilia- 
tion between the Ghiircli and tlie king; 2. The absolution 
of all persons en<^.iged in the atfair of Boniface ; d. Tentlis 
from the clergy for live years; 4. 44ie c-omhannation of 
the memory of Boni ta’ce ; 5. Tla^ restoration of tlie ( V)lonnas ; 
«h A secret article: wliat it was time soon sliowed. A 
swift messenger eariaed int(41igenc<G() tlie king’s jiartisans 
in tlie College of ( Virdinahs, and Bernard liecamo (dement 
y. “It Mull 1)0 long before we see the face of another 
])opo in Bome!” exclaimed the Cardinal Matteo (_)]‘sini, 
with a prophetic instinct of what was coming wlicn tlie 
conspiiracy i-cacli(‘d its deYelo[)ment. Mis pixiphecy was 
only too true. jNow a])peared what was that ^5 xth, that 
Monidvaiof ^ccrot article negotiated ludween King dthilij) 
Tiiepaiuuy and Dc Goth. Clement took u]) his ]*esidence at 
toAviKnion. ^yioTion iifFranco. The tomb of the apostles 
was abandone(l. Idie Jh.ernal City had ceased to be the 
metropolis of (tdiristianity. 

But a French ]>]'elate havl not bargained with a French 
king for the most (‘ininent dignity to which a Fiiropjean 
can aspire without having given an (‘(juivalent. In as 
good faith as he could to his c<3ntract, in as good faith as 
lie could to his present ]>re-eminent position, (Jlement Y. 
jiroceeded to discliargx; liis sliare of tlie obligation. To a 
certain extent King I'hilip was animated by an undying 
vengeance against his enemy, whom ho considered as 
having escaped out of his grasj), but lie was also actuated 
by ^ wincere di'sire of accomplishing a reform in the Church 
through a radical change in its constitution. lie was re- 
solved that the j^uitilfs shbiild bo 'hc(;ountable to the kings 
))f F'-aiice, or, that l^'ra-ncc Ahould more directly induence 
their conduct. To reconcile men to this, it was for him 
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to jJiow, with the semblance of pious reluctance, wbat 
was the state to which morals and faith liad come in Home. 
The trial of the dead Boniface was therefore 
entered upon, a.d. IdlO. The Consistory was trial (j- j*ot>e 
opened at Avignon, jVlarch 18. The pjfoceedings 
occupied many months; many witnesses were examined. 
The main points attemjited to be estaldished by tlieir 
evidence seem to liaAm ])eeh tliese : “ That Boniface had 
declared his belief that thcTO was no sucli thing as (b'^iino, 
— what Avas reputed to be such was merely the inven- 
tion of men to keep the vulgar in uavc by tlie tcrroi^ of 
eternal punishment; that it*A\'as a lalsehojd to assert the 
Trinity, and fatuous to believe it; that it Avas Thoaemsa- 
falsehood to say that a Aurgin had* brought tions against 
forth, for it Avas an impossibility; that it was 
falseliood to tissert that bn^ad is transubstantiated into 
th (3 body of Cln’ist ; that (Jlii-istianity is false, liticause it 
asserts a future life, of which tliere is no CAudonce saA^e 
that of visionary people.” It Avas in CA'idencc) that the 
pope had said, ‘‘God may do tlie Avanst Avith me that he 
pleases in the future life; 1 believe as every educated man 
does, the vulgar belicA^e oiherwisi*. We liave to speak as 
they def but we must believe and think Avith the Ioav.” It 
was sworn to by tlioso Avdio had heard liiin disputing with 
some I’arisians that lie had maintained “ that neither the 
l)()dy nor the soul rise again.” Others testified that “ he 
neither believed in the resurrection nor in tlxi sacraments 
of tlie CJiurch, and bad denied fliat carnal gi-atitications 
are sins,” The Brimicorio of 8t. Jolm’s at Naples, dci|)osed 
that, Avhen a cardinal, Boniface hml said in his presence, 
f‘ 8o that God gives me the good tilings of this life, 1 care 
^iot a bean for that to come, A man has no more a soul 
''^than a beast. Did you ever see any one Avho bad risen 
from the dead?” Ho took delight in dcridiug'tho blessed 
Virgin; “for,” said ho, “she Av^as no more a Aurgin than 
my mother.” As to the presence of Christ in the Host, 
“ It is nothing but ])asto.” Tlirco knights of laicca testi- 
hed that Avhen cortcfii venerable ambassadcu’s, Avliose name« 
they gave, Avere in the pi\vscnce of the po|ie at rhe time of 
the jubiiv;e, and a chaplain happftied to invoke 4hc merc^of 
Jesus on a person recently dead, Boniface appalled all 
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avoTind liim by cxcbiiMiiiiG;, “ Wliat a fcOl, to ooinixcm] 
liiiG to (Jlirist ! Ilo could not help liiniHclb and liow can 
]t(‘ be expectcxl to help others? lie was no Son of God, 
bitt a slirewd man and a <;reat hypocrite.” It might seem 
im|)os.sil)lc to oxc(m\1 siu*]i b]as])hemy ; and yet the wit- 
masses went on to testify to a conversation wliich he hold 
with tile l)ravc old Sicilitin admiral, Iiogcr Loria. This 
devout sailor ncuhi tJio remabk^ in the pope’s pi'esence, 
+ if, on a certain occasion, Im had died, it was his trust 
tliat Christ would have had mercy on him. To this 
llonhace replied, ‘‘ (da-ist ! he was no Son of God; he was 
a man, eating!'' and diaidving like ourselves; ho never 
ros(i from the dead ; no man has over risci5. I aiU far 
mightier th.au ho. ^ lean bestow kingdoms and humlile 
kings.” Other wiinesses de])osed to liaving licard him 
ailiian, “dduT'e is no harm in simony. Theie is no more 
haiTii in adultery than in rubbing one’s hands together.” 
Some testified to such immoral iticss and lewdness in his 
private life that tlie ])ages of a modern book cannot bo 
soile-d with the recital. 

in tlifj meantinKg Glement did all in liis power to save 
the bhickened memory of his ])red(‘C<‘Ssor. Evely intluene :' 
that could bo bi’ouglit to bear on the revengeful ov poh‘> f 

king v'as r(‘sort(‘d to, and at last with succ^ \\ 
!eiitslou!v rerha])S Thilip saAv that he had fully acce .c. 
ir- in itw i)] islicd his obicct. He had no design to destroy 

[;,rus (‘cut loll. * ^ ‘ 

tlif‘ pa pacy. J iis aim was to revolutionize it — to 
giv(i the kings of Tranceui more thorough control over it; 
a/nd, for the aeeompllsjiment of that ]>ur])oso, to demonstrate 
to wliat a contrition iff liad come through tlie present 
system. Vv Imh'ver might lie the decision, such evidence 
liad h('(m lirought forward as, notwitlistanding its contra- 
dictions and ap[iar('nt ineonsistencies, had m:ide a profound 
imjaressiou on every thinldng man. It was the king’s 
consummate policy to h't the matter remain where it was. 
Accordingly, ho abandoned all farther action. The grati- 
tude of (Jlement Avas ex]>ressed in a laill exalting Philip, 
attributing his ^action to ])iety, exempting him from all 
blame, annnlling past Imfls pnpfdicial to him, revokingall 
puthshments of \those wl/o liad been coheerned' against' 
Boniface except ii\the case of fifteen piersons, on whom a 
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liglft aiid noinifial peiiatico Avas iiiflictod. In Novembor, 
A.J). 1311, tlio Conncil of Vienne met. In the following 
year three cardinahs appeared hefore it to defend t^ie 
orthodoxy and holy life of ho|)e llonilace. Two kflights 
throAv^ down tlieir gauntlets to maintain Jiis innocence^ hy 
Avager of battle. Tliere Avas no aceii.ser ! no one took up 
the gage; and the council Avas at liberty (piictly to dis|)(!se 
of tJie matter. 

IIoAv hrr tlie departed p(>ntiff Avas guilty of the cha^ 

, alleged against him Avas, therefore, mn'or fairly . 

ascertained. J)nt it Avas a, tremendous, an comiiti^tj ..t 
a[)palling fact that cb.arges*of such a ehaVaeter 
could* bo eveft so much as brought ibrward, much more that 
a succeeding pontiif had to listen to them, and attri])nt(i 
intentions of piety to the a(,‘enser. The immoralities of 
which Jlonifice was aeyused Acere such as in Italy did not 
excite the same indignation as among tlio more moral 
people beyond the Alps; the heresies Avm*c those eAau’v- 
Avhere pervading the (liiireh. \Ve liavo already semi 
Avliat a proioiind impression ''The Everlasting (iospel'* 
liad made, ^ind Iioav many lollowers and martyrs it had. 
VVdiat A^ns alleged against Eonilace Avas only that ho had 
taken one sle]) more in the dowiiAvard course of irreligion. 
His fault lay in this, that in an evil hour lie had given 
expression to tJioiights Avhich, eonsidming his position, 

I ought to have remained locked u]) in his inmost soul. As 
to the rest, if he was avaricious, and accumiih.ttcd enormous 
treasures, such as it was said the banditti of the Colonnas 
seized Avdien they outraged liis pca’^ion, lie Avars no worse 
than many othei* j)o])es. ( dmuent V., hi!s successor, died 
enormously rich ; and, Avdiat was worse, did not hesitate 
to scandalize Euro])o liy his jirodigal munificem'o to the 
beautilul Hrunisard, the Countess of falh'vrand, his ladv. 

^ The reli gioiis condition of Eoniface, though not admit- 
ting of apology, is ca[)able of ex])lanation. i>y 
the Crusades all hlurope liad been Avrought 
Up to a fanatical e.xjiectation, doomed necessarily to dis- 
a]‘)pointm(mt. EroTn tliein the J>apacy J 4 ;id derived prtC 
b'gious .idvant^rges both in money amTpower. It Avars 
row to experience fearful evils* It laid largely proiiflsed 
rewards in this life, and also in the world to come, to 
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tlioso wlio would take up tlio (Jross ; it liad delibenrttdy 
})ittod CliriiStianity af!;aiiist iMohaiiiniedanisni, and staked 
tlee autlienticit y of each on the issue of the contlict. In 
iaevj of the whole world it liad ])Ut fojtli as* the true 
eriterion the |)Ossesslon of the holy ])laces, hallowed by the 
iile, the- sulierin^'s, the death, the resurrection of the 
Ji(*deeiii(!r. Whatever the result uji^’ht he, the circuni- 
staiices under whieh this had been done were sucli that 
.tl'Lii'.owas no eoneealin^*, ru) disseiiihliii^. In all Europe 
there was not a family wliieli ha<l not been ])eeuniarily 
invo[yed in the ( 'rnsadi's, ])ei‘ha[)S tew that had not 
fni-nisiH'd mvn.; A\’as it at ail to he wondered at that 
evi.'rywher*' th(i ]H'ople, aeeiistnmcd to the h)ji,'iC of trUil liy 
battle, W(‘re terror-striek(*ii \vh<-u they saw the result ." 
Was it to be woiuhu'cd at tliat (‘Viai still more dreadliil 
l!or('sies spontaneously su^’^(‘sled t hemsehes Was it at 
all extraord’iiaiy that, it then; liad boen ])o])es sincerely 
aee<'ptin<;’ that eiatcrion, the issue should be, a, pope who 
was a sincere'- misbelie've'i* ? Was it extraordimiry that 
there'- should be^ a loss of papal ]»restiyey Jt was the* 
papacy wliieh ha«l voluntai‘ily, ibr its own ('mbs, l)roui[;‘ht 
lhini;s into this evil (‘hannel, and the jiapae'V des‘'rv('d a 
just retribution ot discredit and ruin. It had wi’ouyht on 
the' devout teinpe'r of reliuions Miirope' ibr its own sinister 
purposes; it had draint'd llu' t'ontineut ot its blood, ami 
perhaps of what was mor(' hiyddy juna'd its momy ; it had 
establishe'l a false issue, an nn wari’antable eriterion, and 
luoveame the' time tbr it te reap <‘onse<pienees of a dillere'iit 
kind - inte'lh'ctual reve>lt amony tlu' pe<ip]e. he'i'esy amoiie' 
the' eleray. Noi* was th«' pojie wilhoiit emine'iit comrades 
in his sin. ddu' lemplai's, whose' duty it luel he'cu to]»ro- 
y cf h'ct leilyrims on the' way to .h'nisah'm— w lio 
th' r- i)ii>i;ir.s. jj.j,] ilirrclbre' Ite'cii loiie: ami t lioi-oiiyldy familiar 
wi th the state' e>t’ eve'iits ill I’ale'siiiie liael hee'ii tre adii.j; 
in the' same' path as the' j'ope'. Itirk rumours hael lie-yuii 
t(t eire'iilate' threeuyhout laireepe' that these, the' ve'iw van- 
eiiarel of ('hristianiiy, liael iieU eudy pj-ove'il traite)rs tee tlie-ii- 
b.. liner, hut hael , ae't iially be e'emic M(tliY»mmeMlaiii/.e'd. On 
tlie-ir t'xpulsiem t«*om ihe* |[(»ly I and. at the' eh'se' e>f the; 
(’ru^4,nh's, the'V spre-ael ail obt-r Eurojie. to dis.Ne'minate- by 
ste.iUli their feurful here-sies, and te» enjew tlie riches tliey 
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}ia<l ill ilic servieo tliey had ludrayed. ]\r(Ti iiiid 

a chariii in liaviiio; it laysteriousl y and Mvrcdly divuliiTd 
to tliLTu tliat tlioir ioiy^-olaTTslu'd opinions aiv all 
drlnsion. ^'I’inT'o Avas soniotliini;* t'asoinatiniy in lu'itf iir^ 
])rivato]y, from thoso av3io could spt'wk with autliority, 
that, alh'i’ all, Mohammi'd was not an impostor, hut tjjo 
author of a piP’o ami nohli' dhicism ; that .Saladin was not 
11 t n'aoluT'ous assassin, a dosjlicahh* liar, hut ;i most s'aliant, 
I'ourtoous, and t^Tuitlo kniyli|. In his p forced inys ai;':o; 4 >a,^ 
die 'remplars, Kin^ Philip tin* Fair seems to iiave* hetai 
:|oiimated hy a jaifi* intention of eheekinj;' the disasti^ms 
ipj’oad of t]u‘se oj unions ; yrt A\ ilham de .\(^ai‘et, w ho \'. as 
bis rhit't ad on this mallei- as on that ol' iMUiifare, was 
uul y illiout n'asons ot }H rsonal iiatr<“d.* It was said that 
he di\'id(‘d his wrath heiwemi the dk-mplars and tin* pope. 

1 he\' had had some eoniiexion with the hurniny; of his 
tat in*]-, and venyeanreln* was i-es(iJv<'d !<► wj'eal: Ujtoii them. 

I lulof eohuir ol the eh a ryes ayainsi t Item, ail t he d'empla I’s 
ill i'h'anei* u’ei'o si m u 1 1 a neoiisU ari’< sled in the ,,,, 

diwn ofoiLodaV, (tctohol' Ih, A.n. Iil07, so well . 11 II Ui (1 
d' visod wen* tin* measures. Ida* yi’aml iiiastor, 
hu Molav, *was sei'ured, not, liowev<'!-, without somo 
rlidy. ^Now ^^a re opmly hj-ouyht forward, the ehaiyos 
\ liirh st ruck Jhirope with eonstmaiat ion. Suhslaiil ial ion 
>t' tin'll! W’as ollhri'd hy witnesses, hut* it w.is secured hy 
iduijitliny the- aeeiised to torlin-o. d'In* yraiid masGu’, 
>11 Molav, at tirst anlinitlcil tln ii* yuilt of the eiinns 
lieyed. After some hr>i la I ion, *1 h(* ]»ope issinal a hiili, 
i.’amaiidiny the Kiiiy ol I’hiyland to (lo Av hal the lAiny ol 
raiici* had ali'ead\’ done, to arrest I he dVntplars and ^eize 
I'ir jiiopeiTw llis deelai;, don, that one d’ tin* ord< c, 
man of hiyli hirth, had eonfessed to himselt' his <;i- 
inality, seems to lena* niad.e a pndhund imju’ession on 
'■ mind of the Fnylish kiny, and of many other peisons 
til that tiiin* I'eiuetant to helieve. 'I'he, I'arliaiiient and 
‘ 1 nivei'sitv of Paris e\presse<l t hemseP'es sa t istied with 
• 'wideiiee, New' examinations w«*re held, and new- e. n- 
■iions wei'e made, 'i'hejiope i>suedahuli addr» >,-i‘f| to ali» 

' isleink I'll, <ie<-la l iny ho\*.Nj<)wiy,*l.u I . a las Imw a * rta i n 1 \ , 
iia<l it.*' n eom^»elled to helie\%* in tin- apo>laey of 
IT, and eommandiny that everyw liere [uoeeedinys should 
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1x3 iiistitutcfl aii^ainst it. A ]3a])al cm > 10 mission a.ssoHilt^AMl iu 
Paris, August 7, a.d. [.‘>00. Tlic <;rai)<l master was 
^.^eforo it. Ifo ])rotV\ss(Ml his IjelicO* in the Catliolic laitli, 
Ifiitmow (loinfxl that the order was guilty oi tlio eliai’i^MNS 
alh'yed a_<i,ainst it, as also did many of ihe otlier kniglits. 
Ollier WTtiiess(;s wa'ro, ho^\'e^'cr, liroiiylit lorward, some ot 
whom piMiteiided to ha\T‘- aiiaridoned tiu'. order on aceouiit 
of its foul acts. At th(3 Porte St. Antoine, on many 
_uL^'sant evi'iiinys in Ihe (/.dhAvinji; iMay, William de. 
No<;-aret revelled in th(‘- luxury ot avenyiny tlie shade of 
liiarfathm*. Om; hnndrod and tliirteen Tem])lars were, in 
FoiukI Kxiifv do\v siUMM'ssion, hifcnt at stakes, ddie remorseless 
juiM i)iirii.sii.'(i. ];twy(^r was i-c^jiayine; the P'huiMia in her onm 
eoin. ^’et of this'vast coiKMmrse otsnlTerers all died pro- 
t(\stini!; their inmxMMnee; not one proved an ajiostale. 
Notwithstanding: this most fS’iynilieant liud. --tor those wlio 
w<‘r(‘. naidy to lay down tlioir lives, and to meet witli 
unshaken eonstaney the line Avero surely the bravest ot 
the. kniyhts, and tladr dyiny declaration is wau’thy ot our 
most ri'vcix'nt eonsidorat i(»n -thinys wiu'e such that . no 
othei' (M)urse Avas jxtssihlo. than tlie abolition ot the ordei', 
and this aiMMirdinylv t<x)k place, d'he jxipc^ liimselt seems to 
ha v<‘. bciai sal isli^'d that lh<‘ crinu's had been ])(n jx.drated 
undm* the insliyalion or t(‘m]da tion oihSa,tan ; but mmi (‘f 
more mdaryed viewsa])poar to have c(>nclialeil that, thouyli 
the d’emplars weiM' inmuM'nt ot llu^ moral abominations 
eharyi'd ayainst llu'in, a. tainiliarity with otlau' huans ot 
heliel in the Past liad unriouhli'dly sapped their laith. Atief 
a w(Miry im|U'isonnH'nl oi six yf'ui's, etubittercMl by many 
hardshi])S, tlu' yrand master, |)u Molay, waslnouyht up tor 
sentenee. lie had Ium'U found yuilty. With his dviny la'catli, 
"" betoi'c ]l(‘a\’eu and ('arlh, on the. verye ot dearth, wdien 
th(‘ least iaisi'hood l;ears liki' an intolerable wa^iyht on the 
soul,” h(^ deelarc'd tlie inmuMmee ot the order and ot him- 
sidt. The vcs]H‘r-ben was soundiny Avlum J )u iMolay and a 
Hiirninc'of brotluu* cMiuviet w'ere led forth, to their' stakes, 
i)\\ Moiay. placed on an island in the ^Suinc. Kiny Jhiilij) 
‘himselt wans jUT'st'nt. As tlie smok(‘ vtnd Ihimes enveloped 
tliom they (MMiitimied to ailirm tlieir innocence. Some 
aMiuTcd that ibrth irom t/ua tire Du i\[ola5'\s voiced sounded; 
“ Ldement ! thou wdeked and lalso judge, 1 summon thco 
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to m#ot ino witliln forty days at tlio Lar of God.” Some 
said that he also suininoned tli(3 kini;’. Tn the folhnvinpj 
year Kiiyo' Philip the Pair and Po})e ClenKait tlie Piftii 
Avero dead* 

John XXIT., elected after an interval of inoi'e than tAvo 
years s]:ent in I'ivalries and intriynes ludoveen tlie Preneh 
and Jhdian cardina-ls, contlinK'd tlu^ resi<](‘nee at Avij^non. 
Ills niovanncnts took a pj-a'ctienl turn in iho eonunenee- 
nnnit of a ])ro{‘ess icn* tlic» recoA'ery of the treasure:. ' 
flcinent trom tlie Viscount do Ponuaiic. JJiis Avas only a 
])art ot the Avealtli ot the dcs.^used ])o])e, fait it aiiiouHted 
to a million and tliree (piasters of llorinsiof yold. The 
]n(piij?itiou a\*iis ko|)t actively at Avork tor tlie extenui- 
nation of the l)olievor.s in “'Pile klverljistini;’ (ios[)ch” and 
the remnant ot the Alhiyenses and \Valdcns(.',s. Ihit all 
this had ]K) othci* result flian tliat Avhidi eventually 
occurred -an exa.mi nation ot the an fhentici l;y and i-iglit- 
tulness of the ]>a])al |>o\vei.\ With an inslinct as to the 
orio'in ot the mislH^leJ' (^vmy wiici’O s])r(‘adijiy, the ])(;{>e 
])iil)lished hulls ag-ainst the. Je^vs, ot Avlnmi a hloodv ])e]- 
stMUition Iku^ ariscM, and eidered iliat all their 'l\ilmiids 
and otln^.’ l)las])iiemoiis l»uoks slu)]dd he Inirnt. 

A ])hysicla.n, i\rarsiIio ot radiia,, puhlishr'd a 
\eork, ‘‘ The Detender ot Teace.” It Av^isa. ])hilo- ioioj/Vruf 
shphical exaininfition of tlie ]a-inci]>h's of govern- 
ment, and of the nature and limits of f he sacca’dotal poAver. 
I ts democratic tendency Avas displa vaMl i.y it« demonstration 
lliatthe exposition ot tlndaAV ol < Jn istiauity I’ests not Avif li 
the pope nor any otluu- ])ri('st, hut Avijh a, general council ; 
itreject(Ml the ])apa} ])oliticaJ ])j’('ierisions ; ilsscj'ted that no 
one can lie i-iyhttidly cxcoimminicafed hv a po])0 alone, 
and that lie Inis no ])owei’ ol ciMU'cion over human thouyhf ; 
tlnit the civil immunities ot the cleryv oiioht to he ended; 
that povmrty and liumility ouyht ah.ine to ho tlieir cha- 
racteristics; that society oui;'ht to ]}rovide them A\dtli a 
decimt sustenance, Imt notliiipjj^ more; tlieir ]r)mp, ex- 
travagance, luxury, and UMirpations, es|)cciaPy tliat of 
fithes, should he ahto^ated ; lha[; neithfir ^(Jlii ist nor the* 
^^criptures cv'er ^’aAm St. iXto.r a su[)remacy over the otlier 
;i]r »sties ;* tliat, if history is to l^e consulfed, 8t. Paul, ihid 
Oot St. Peter, Avais hishoj) of Pome indeed, it is doubtful 
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wlietlior tlio letter Avas cA't'r in t]j;it nitjE tlio Acts tl 
Apostles ])eing silent on that snl>jcct. From tliese ai; 
fhi'iny oth(3r such a7*i;*niricnts lie di’t'W forty-one conelnsioi 
a(lv(‘n'so to the political and eeedesiastical snprefnacy of th 
])0])e,^ 

It is not necessary to consider here the relations of Joli: 
XXI 1. to Lon is of Bavaria, po]* of the antipo|)e Xieliolas 
they ))'jh)]i^ nan'ely to ])olitieal histoiy. But, as if to shov 
tlio intelh elnal nmvemeAt was working; its way, the 
])ontiff liiniself did iiot (‘sca])e a ehaiye of liei esy. Thone;Ii 
hed^ad so many t('in|<oral aflaii-s on his liaiids, .h»hn did 
'f hi^ “ i.p.uifjc not “iK'sitatc^ to rais(‘ thf^ yreat question of tin* 
“ h'‘at i 1)<* vision.” In his opinion, tlio dead, CA'cn 
the saints, do nof; enjoy tlie licafitic Ao’sion of (hid until 
after the .Indynimd-day. At once tla re ’vas a deman<l 
anioriL!; the oi'tliodox, “ W’liat ! do not tin' apostles, John. 
!N't<‘r, nay, ('ven tln^ hh'sscd \ iiyin, stand yed in tin* 
pr(‘sene(‘, of Bod?” Tlie ])ope directed tla; most leariKMj 
th(‘oloo'ians to (‘xaniim? th(‘ (jiK'slion, himsi'lt entering 
a(Ji\'ely into tlie. dispute'. The kniversity of ILris was 
involved. dJif* Liny of Fi’ance (h'ciaii'fl 1l.it liis realm 
should not !)(' jjolliiled witti such lieretiial doe."ines. A 
sinyh^ sent‘'nee (explains the pfae(i<*al diri'efion of the 
doyina, so lar as liii' inlor<'sts of I la* (Jinri'li wci'e con- 
oerned : 1 i tie' saints stand md in tho pi'e.'"('ne(' of (lod. 

oi x\hat ns(' is their intoi'ci’ssion ? What is the nse of 
addiA'ssiny pray(‘]‘s to t^hein ’r” Um' jolly of liu- pout ill' 
jiei'liaps miyht he exens<‘d ly his ayi'. Ih A\'as now n('arl\’ 
ninety yi'ars old. Jihat he had not ynidrd jiimscl f‘ ace .rd- 
iny to lh(' ])rrvailiny si'nliniciit of the lowaw reliei'ais 
oi'ders, A\ ho tliouyht that poAeadv is (‘ssen t ial tosahatioii 
appixin'd at Id.s (h'ath, .\j>. h-ft ciyhtccn leiJ 

lions oi y<dd florins in s[)eeie, and si'Acn nnllions in plate 
and jewels. 

His snce*'SSor, ih'llediet XII., di.sposed of tie' epicstion ed’ 
It is “hcatific vision;" “It is oidy tlcsc saint- 

<a by link'- wlio do not ]>ass thronyli rnryaforx* tliat iinnic 
diat ly he!ioI<t 1 he t Mbhiead!' ’fhe p( ai t i f i( m le of 
Ik'pedii't, Avhi(‘h was imi -x yhont many yoo] features, hardk; 
veritied th(.' ('Xpri'ssi-in witli wiiieh he yreefedi t lie' ea ii line U 
w hen tliey clei.'tcd him, “ ^ on liave chosen an ass." His 
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v>'cis A gay life. ^Tlua'e is a tliaf to in'iii is dno 

the origin of tie* [U’overh, “As dnnik as it 

In tlie sultstajiioiit poiitilieate of (heinriit \'I., A.O. l.Kl!, 
lie court af Avignon Itecaine the most voluptuous voiujumus^ 

11 ( dii’istendoni. It was crowthal with knights lU'^-orAvn:. 
lit] ladies, ]»ainters and olhcr artists. It ex- 
ihifed a day-di-eani of (Mjihjiages and l)an(|nets. Tlio 
ontilf liimself delighted* in feiuide society, hut, in his 
aakness, jauunitted his f-c^y, tin* (dountess of dhncniu, 
) extort ciioi'iiious i cvcnucs hy tla^ sale of eceh^siast ieal 
promotions. IVtraroh, who at Avignyn at. this tiliio, 

''piNiks of it as a v'ast hrothol. ills own f^isttu* liad hotu* 
.-educed liy the holy tidhcu-, John AXI 1 .» During all tlu sr 
\oars the Jtomans had made r<‘pcat'(l atfeiiijds to forco 
haelv the jiapai court to th<‘ir city. W ith its df'partun^ all 
their profits had gome Ihit tlu* fatal jiolicy of electing 
I'h’enelimon into the (t»lH‘ge ol ('ardinals seianed to shul. 
<'Ut (oau'V liojxa din,' unseiupnioiis maimer in which tin’s 
was done is il lust rate<l l>y the fa<'t that ('Imaait made om- 
"t his relatives, a lad of e ighteen, a eaidinal. 

I'or a film.' ^t he hiael’ glories n)’ hieii/,i east, a 
lliekerin yi’ay on h'ome ; hnt Ikaai/i was oidy a deitiag<tgne 
an impostor. It was tiie deej) impression mad(‘ upon 
tuiropi' that the I’esideiiee at. A\ign(,ii was an ahamlon* 
rauit of tin' tomh of St . INgei', that eompellcil 1 I'han \ . (o 
roturn to ioaiiie. d'liis (h-t^ rminal ion was sh laaigt hen<-( i 
h\' a desii’c to eseapo out < h’ the, power of till' kings of 
trance, and to a\a)]d tlie tree eom j i.i n ies \vho had leaimd 
to extort hrilx-s foi’ sparing A\ig!iotr fr<H(; plunder. lie 
h'tt .\\ignon, A.n. l-'hiT, amid tie* reincfaiit grief of hi.^ 
'ai-dinals, toiai from that gay and <lissipafed <ai\'. and in 
dread of the reeo] ]er| ions and (jf the ]i(<pula<-e rif .h'onie. 
And wadi it miglit he s(»; fe>r not <»nly in h’on*ie. hui .ail 
'cau” Italy, pir-ty was Indd in no resp<-et. am’ (he d i^ei pi i a- • 
“1 the Dinireh in derisiiai. When I rhan sent to 1 5,i ii i.> ! as 
\ isf'onti, wdio was raising trouhle in ’j’use.anw a hail (d‘ 

' N'‘ominunieat ion h\gthe hands of two h-gates, ^ ^ j, 

i’arnahas actually eompe’rfed tlie.^i, in his'pie i . , 

. lean oi.eat tin* ]>ar<di iiieiif on%whi<!i the iaji! ^ 

'■ •as written, togethej- with f)i*‘ leaden .-ea) and I lie. silken 
‘'■ring, ami, telling them lliat ]j“ ijoped it wouM sit as 
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on stomachs as it did on his, sent thcm'd)aci 
to their masha’! In a liftlc time -it Avas hut two year; 
--.Jjseiico from Fraiieo ixa-ame insnp])orta))le ; the ]) 0 |k 
refnriied to Avi^i^aioii, and tla-re di(‘d. Jt Avas Tesorved foi 
Tho p-pcs re- his sU(*(‘(‘ss( H', ( Iroyoi’y Xf., linally to end Avijai 
tiini toEoiiic. ((‘I’lncd, from its seventy years’ duration 
tlie Ifihylonisli (•ai)tivity, and ]‘esto]‘(‘ the t>ii|>aey to flu 
hhornal ( h’fy, A.n. 1 .176. 

j>ut, tlioiiyh tin* ]io|H's ha^Mlius ivfiiriKMl to lonno, tie 
(‘nis*s nf fiio (‘ttoefs of Ixini:,' Tliiliji’s jiolicy still eontiniiod 
Kici' ^(hiMii. (),, II, d(‘atli of (l)‘cyory XL, tlic. eonelavo. 
najeliriy at loaiio for IIk' eoiicl;i\<‘ must moot wla're tlic 
# ■|)ope (lioH- elootoc* ridaii \d., imdi'i’ iiitiii/idation of the 
l‘oman ]H)])ulaee, who woro (]otormim‘<l 1(» .<'iain tlio 
]ta[)aov in their (‘ity ; Imt, ('seapiim; t‘<>odi, ami ixmont- 
iny ot what thoy had thus (Idiio Livn' ])]’oolaim(Mi ]ii,s 
(d(‘oli(m void, and siihslitiitod (*'‘iiioi)t, \ 11. tor jiim, ddiov 
AVi.-re actually at oiio ij. the jioint ol ohoosiiiy the 
Kiny ot I^hniioo as i i'* ’ ^ iois hryaii the yroat schism. 

It. was, ill ri'alitv, " ‘'^L’"yyle hotwo'ui !' raiioo and Italv 
for till' oont rot ' tiiopapao\. I ho torunu’ Ji ' 1 on joyi'd it 
lor seventy i'*tt('r was dotorininod > rooo\'or 

.,,d tli'is Tvstod oiayinally on ]M)lil[c;d co]). 

ror/',.|l thvso woiv dmd.fliss oxnsporatod hv tho^ 
tioo 1 ovoi'hoariny and' ovon 


sev( 

<‘01)(||;(,| 
^*^‘^^'lorahd 


li<-i'i:ond ashisposi. 
imriu*'!' or..,;/V"^^'lhilatoil. In ,\Jx l.'lSd, suspect iny 
toj-fi, t" '';''‘ieo him, (hvlmv him a 
|,y.^ ’/ •'"'dimitlod sc\ora] of tln-in to 

\oc,.V ho ro'-iiod In’s hroviar\’ 

Ih'.sh,; ' v.horc h(‘ h; 

I h 

""P.' 'Os ••lll'l (lllVW illln ill,- s,.|, 

O'nl Hii "illi'iiil I' .•ismi. III’ w :is iiis.iiH’. 

It 

< '1 In Hciu'- 
'MO XII. 


, , 0 h(\sicy(‘d, hi' 

Xpnila to he kilh d on the ro.-idsido. 


. '‘lie pa]-;il o..urt. It. of ooursi', hcoaino 
now ihat 1 hero 'wore t\\'o. vSu ‘h Iron 
day imroasiny. hd at loiip-fji p, 
oiv .was an ahsolnt,. 

ount' and ;dso to Avinnup’ 

and inadoijualo, 


W..0 d<‘r 

^ dial 1 (‘\-cr\’ 

I *on('di(d which cal iiKO'iuiionts. 

Vtdnticd the e.xprewiny nionev to I 
'vi.en they aecK-juiiilrr was (,„j Iniii.siturv 
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even#tliongli, b> an iniprovoiiiont in tlio theoiy of tliat 
fi estival, it was expedited by tliirty-tlii-ee years, answering 
to our Saviour’s life. At Avignon, tlie difticulty^ vf 
( lenient, i^vho was of amiable and polislu'd inai^tiefs, 
turned on the French Church being* obliged to su]>])ort 
liim, and it is not to be womlered at Fiat tlie bnaieh 
clergy looked with dislike on the jiontilical ('stalilishnient 
among tliem, since it was^dfiven by its nee(\ssities to ])rey 
on all their best benefices. • Ihnhu* sucli circumstances. 
otlier course Avas ])()ssible to the I'ival ]top(‘s and Tlnn’r 
suc<‘essors than a tliorough reoi-ganizat ion of the p^pal 
tinancial systeiii — tla^ more* comjilete dcvVlo])- oiynTii/ntion 
meiit ‘of sini«%ny, indulgenci's, and ot}i(*r ini- 
j)rop(‘r soiinM's of emolument. In lids manner l>oniface 
IX. trijiled tl^e \alm*or thi‘ annates upon tla^ I'apal liooks. 
I surers or brokers, intm‘\'ening lietween tin* jmrchasers (,)f 
benelices and the ]>apal (‘X(*he<juor, avojt esta! tlishod, and 
it is said that, undei’ tin' ])ress iig ditlienllies of the case, 
bmiehi'es Avere known to have hern sold, many tiim s in 
succession, to ililVoieiit claimants in ono AVi'<‘k. i.at(\ 
ap])]icants j/ight obtain a piotbrenci' for ;tppoint numrs on 
making cash ])avment oi‘ twontydi\'o florins; an in- 
<reas(‘d ]>rererenet' niiglit Ix'. laid lor iiH\', ll became, at 
last, no unusual thing to Avi'ite t(» kings and ]»r« lales for 
snl>sidi(>.s a ]n-oof hoAv greatly tla^ papacy Jiad been 
Avcakaaiod ])y tin* <‘vents of tin? times. 

lint icligions i^iiJ-ope coidd not bear with surdi increasing 
Scandals. Flic I'ival j)op<'s avcVc incessantly 
ae<*usiiig ea('h otlier of falsidnxtd an^l all man- <a iiyj.>u.s 
ner of wiekr-dness. At leiigtli IIh* ]mbli«* S( n- ' 
tiiiient found its exjucssion in the t’oum il (d' l‘isa, ealhx^ 
by t h(‘ car< finals {»n their o\\ n I’esj >< »nsi hi 1 i t \'. Fliis eoiinei.. 
summ(uie(l tie* two ]x/pes llemdiet .\in. and (Jregorv 
Xll. beloi'e it ; dcf laied t lie* <-ri mes and e\<*esses i m pu b-<{ 
t" diem to he tru'*, and dejiosed tln-m both, appointing iti 
their stead Ade.\an<h*r \. d'iieir wcic no\s’, 
there*tt)re, thr<‘e ]top»*s. l*ut, besi<h-s lliMs n n- ^ * 

Oeiing the position f)f tldngs av<us<.‘ than was Ix lbie* ii! 
this nsjH'ct, the* eouneil hael take n tlie^ still m<io* e xtra- 
erelioard stei> ejt ovei tlirowing he autoeiaev of tie- p*^p<‘. 
It li.id be.*t‘ii compel led }>y the fence «ji ci i > iimdanec^s tu 
Vol.. li. 


ii 
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destroy the very foundation of Latin Christianity ])y 
assuming the position of superiority over the vicar of 
(il,irist. Now might be discerned by men of reflexion tlio 
purely human nature of the papacy. It had broken down. 
Out of the tlieological disputes of preceding years a poli- 
tical prinGi])le was oliviously emerging; the democratic 
spirit was developing itself, and the hierarchy was in 
rebellion against its sovereign. 

jNor was tliis great movement limited to the clergy. 
In every direction the laity parti ci|)ated in it, pecuniary 
questions Ijcing in very many instances the incentive. 
Things had eoyie to such a condition tliat it seemed to be 
of little moment what miglit be tlie personal cliaracter of 
The pontiff; the necessities of the position irresistibly 
drove him to replenish the treasury by slupneful means. 
Baitiia/arCos- Tlius, Oil Alexander’s death, Lalthazar C^Jossa, 
8 1 made pope, .,p]y SUCCXHuled aS »)olui 


XXTII., was not only compel led to extend tlie existing 
simoniacal practices of tlie e(;clesiasti(*al lirokers’ oflices, but 
actually to (Un’ive revenue from tin; licensing of j)rostitutes, 
ganibling-liouses, and usurers. In JhigiaiK v ,for ages a 
mine of wealtli to home, the teinleney of things s as shown 
by such facts as the remonstrance of tlie Oonimons with the 
oissutisfac- crown on tin; ap[)oint:.!ient of ecclesiastics to all 
Collin the great oilices; llie allegaiions made hy the 

Liigiand. “(food I’arliaiinai t” as to the amount of money 

drawn hy lhane from the kingilom. They assorted that it 
was live times as much as the taxes levied by the king, and 
that the ])Ope\s revenue from England was greater than 
the revenue of .my jiriinje in (Jhristcnidom. It Acas shown 
again by such facts as the passage of tho statutes of 
j\J.ortmain, Ero visors, and ITccmunirt;, and by the universal 
clamour against the mendicant orders. This dissatisfac- 
tion with the clergy was aeeom])anied by a desire for 
knowledge. Thousands of persons crowded to the uni- 
versities l)oth on tho Continent and in England. In a 
wii iit; (he commnnity thus well prepared, Wielif found no 
rigiisii diflienlty in dissemiiu>tiug diis views. ITo had 

K'h.nn.i. adopted in many partienlars the doctrines of 
Jk'¥engar. He taught that the bread in k’-o Eucharist is' 
not The real body of Christ, but only its hr.age; that the 



lioiiiftn Church has no true claim to lieadshi]:) over other 
einirches; that its bisho]^ has no more authority tlian any 
jtlier bishop; that it is right to deprive a deliiujiiepd- 
/hiireli of •temporal possessions; that no bisliop ougW' to 
hive prisons for the punishment of .those obnoxious to 
liiin; and that the llilde alone is a sufficient guide fora 
i diristian man. His translation of the Jlible h,, t,ansLitns 
into English was the practical carrying out of 
that assertion for the bencnt of his own countrymen. 
classes of society were becoming infected. Tlie govern- 
ment for a season vacillated. It was said tliat e\'e]‘y oyier 
man in England was a Lrjllard The •Lollards w(n*e 
Wiclilites. Tint the Church at last j)ersua(led the govern 
ment to let her try lier hand, and the sratiito “do liej’etico 
coinlnirendo ”^was passed a.J). 1400. W illiam Santi’ee, a 
priest who had turned W'iclitite, was tlie first 
Ihtglish martyr. John Badbee, a tailor, who lOifAiisif 
denied transubstantiation — aiKaised of liaving 
said that, if it were true, there wei’e 20, 000 gods in (‘\'ery 
L‘oi'n-field in England-- next sulfej’(‘d in lik(^ iiianner at the 
stake, in jm/ence of the Briiuie of Wales. Lin’d Col)liam, 
the head^^n' the Lollards, who had denounced (he pope as 
Anti-Cht’ist, the Son of LerdiLon, was iupn isoiu'd ; but 
.‘sca])ing, became involved in political moviancnis, and 
jsuiFered at length the double p)eua!ty for herc'sy ami 
treason, being hung on a gallows will) a fire blazing at 
nis feet. It is interesting to remark thii socia! I’ank of 
tliese three early martyj’s. Ilc*resy Avas ])cr\adi]ig all 
classes, from the hnvcst to the highest. 

The Council of Co-stanco met a.d. lllo. It had a 
threefold object: 1. The union of the (thnrcli nndm’ liiie 
]H)|)e ; 2. The reformation of the clergy ; 2. ddie snp[)r(‘s.sioii 
of heresy. I^s policy from the first was detei'inined. If 
])roclaimed itself supreme. It demanded the alHlicat iim ot 
the pope John XXI I L; exhibited artiodes of _ 
accusation against him, some of them (jf sneh 
enormity as almost to surpass belief, and justi- 
lying the epithet tlfat he was “a devil ijicar- 
nate.’' The suffrage of the council was chaiigiMl. Jda 
]'lan of Voting by nations, Avhich reducc'd tin* Labhuis .%> 
single vote, was introduced, 'riicsc incidental lact^ mav 
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indicato to iis that tliero were present inon who iflider- 
Htood thoronglil y how to manage the machinery of such an 
agsymldy, and that the remark of Tlhieas Sylvius, alter- 
waiV. l‘o]>e l*iuH 11., n*s])eeting the ( kjuneil ohlkisle was 
e(jually time as to iliat of ( onstance, that it was not so 
mucli dir(M;ted hy thii Holy (ihost as hy the passions ot 
men. The inlliameii tliat lawyers wen* now exercising in 
social aihiirs tlaar h:»l)ils of arrangenu'nt, ol hiisiness, 
iiii tlgii(‘^ is sirikingly m:'niie>ted in the management 
of tlesse, assem])l:ig(‘S ; their arts iiad ])assed to tlie clergy, 
iiiul (‘V(*n in ])ai t to tie* ])eo|»h‘. Hat how vast was the 
change lhat ha;i occ'iin'ed in lie* papa(‘y from tla^ voluntary 
abdication of ( 'destine to tin* compulsory abdication ot 
John ! 

'To this council, idso, canu* .lohn llnss, under a sale 
jui.i niupi IS cmiduct iVmn tin* Knijieror Sigismiind. Scarcely, 
.iniiu iiu^s. how('V(“r, had h(» arrived whiai he was im])risoned ; 

1 his t ri'aclauA' heiiig ('xeusial iVom t he necessity ol C(»nc(Mliug 
it to I lie ri'I'orming ]tarty. On .lune olh, A.i>. 14111, lluss 
was hroughi in chains heloia* the council. It was d(‘clarcd| 
unlaw ful to faith with a lu'n'tii*. 1 1 is ^ 'ouutrym('n,J 

t h(‘ Holieinian lords ju'csiait, pi’oicsti'd against suvrh pertidy, 
and loudi (h'luamh'd his I'ldease. i\it ich'S oi accusation, 
(h'i-iv<‘d IVoiii his w'orks, were ]uescnted. He avowaal 
hiniscir nsidy to di'fcnd his opinions. 'I’he u]U'oar was so 
gi-eat that tin* council l(‘mporarily adjourned. Two days 
aftiM'wai’ds lladrial Avas rcsum(‘<l. It was ushered in hy 
an eclipse of thi* sun, said to have heiai total at Hi’agiu*, 
No our ot the hlooilthii’stv ecclesiastics laid to lu'art tlu 
solemn moiiitioii t hat., aloT his moment ot gi'eatest darkness 
was ovt'r, tlu' sun shone foi-th with neovered ellulgema 
aeain. Tlu* empmor was ]ii'csont, with all thi' fathers. 
4'hc tirsl acru.sat ion entered on rrlatrd to t ransuhstan t ia- 
linri. ( tn this and on sucreeding oi iMsioiis tin* (‘inperor 
took jtart in tin* discussions, among otlier things ohserving 
that, in liis opinion, the piisouer was worthy ol death. 
.\ft(‘r a longtiiv impiirv into his alleged erroi's. a form ot 
leeant ition was prt'parrd for l!u>s. itli moih-st lirmin ss 
ho dodinod it, < * •m ludimj: his uol (lo answer w ith 
tl'.o wiirds. “I a^p]»oal tt> ('hi-i>t .lo.'^us. tin* oia* 
all powerful aiid vdl just .ludg«-. 'fo him 1 commend mv 
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cause, who will JSudgo every innii, not aeeordine; to fals^' 
witnesses and errin^i;* couneils, hut aeeordini!; to tnilli and 
man’s desert.” On July 1st theeonneil met in full sesse a. 
d'hii’ty ai-fieles a^'ainst Huss Aveiv ivad. Amoni;’ otla'i’ 
thin^i's, they allej.;xMl tliat lie heliiwed tin*, material hrt'ad to 
he iinehane:e(l aft(‘r th(‘ eonseeration. In liis (‘xtiranily tli(‘ 
|)i isoinu* l()ok(Ml steadfastly :jt the ti-aitor Siyisnmnd, and 
solemnly (‘X(‘laimed, “ Fixs^ly eame I luni^ under the safe- 
<M)nduet of the eni})e]’or.'’ 'Hie eonseiene(‘-striek('n nionai t i. 
IiIiisIkmI. Iluss was then niad(‘ to kiKM'l down and T-ee(‘i\e 
Ills senteneo. It eomhaniieil ^liis writings a^nd his hodf to 
i1m' tlanies. * 

He was then de^i;Taded and di’spoiled of his ord('rs. Soino 
of tli(i hisliops nioek('d at him : some, mor(‘ ni('reifnh 
im])lor(Ml hiniMo r(‘eant. ddaw <‘ii( his hair in lh(‘ lorin of 
a ei’oss, and setnjMin his Insad a Ijiyh pa jua’ ei’( 0 \ )i on wliieh 
hevils were painted. “\\edevol(‘ thy S(ml to the devils 
in hell.” ‘'And I eonmiend my soiil to the most mereifnl 
I .ord ( 'hrist .lesns.” Ilewasiheii led forth, 'hlioy passed 
l'\’ the liishous palae(\ where llllsss hmAs \\( re hiliJliiii;-. 
\\ lion tiny mstma'd him with a chain to liis stain*, tho 
painted e.aevn fell olf, hlit the soldiers rej)lae(*d it. Lot 
liiiii and his devils lx* hurned toyother.” As ^ 
llio tlanies elos<‘d ovei* him, la; ehantvd psalms 
lind ])raved to tla* U'edi'einer. (/an that ln‘ true whieh 
j(Mpiir(‘S for its support tla* murder of a true man ’.'' 

( So aet(*d without a di; ■eiitin;;' voice the ('oijiieil of 
'onstanera it feared tla* spia'ad o| hei’esf, hut it did not 
•a?’, perha])S <lid not consider, that* liiyla'r frihunal to 
hose inexorahle verdict, eouneils, and p(tpes, and emporo/s 
iiustsuhiiiit posterity. H assertod itself to he under t Im 
ns[)ira tioii of t he IIo|\- t ihost. It took protit hyasliafne 
ul perfidy. Itw.as a eoiadave of murderers. . It sfitled 
la* Voice of an earne.st man. solemn) \' pi’otest iiie' aeaiusf a 
loeti'ine now deiuMed hy all Ha* iiif( lle<-f id’ Luo'p'*, 'I'll** 
evolution it \vas eoinpassiny it inanyuratefl in hlo-.d, not 
loin* tliat of.Iolin Huss, hut also of .huouje of ,,, 

Vae'Ue. These nia rt vrs ivei'e no»eommoii ^iieii. > ay w,- 
Ayrr'io IJraeeioUni, an eye-wit *^ess. says, in a ' ' 

■tter to Le<inardo .\retino, speaking of fho ./^(pa iKo <,1 

eroine, “ \\ hell I euiisider what liis ehoiec (^f ^vol•d.s u as, 
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what Ills elocution, wliat his reasoning, what his countcn- 
His Hiiipjiiiar ance, his voice, his action 1 must affirm, howevtf 
]i)ii(;h we may admipe the ancients, that in such 
a (‘ah so no one could have a|)proac]ied nearer t(j the model 
of their ('loijiuame.’' 

.lolin XX [If. was compelled to abdicate. Gregory XTT. 
died. Some time aftm*, lVn(;dict XlTl. followed him. 
Tli<; coiijicil ha.d ('lecU'd j\lartFi V., and in him found a 
ui’ r.ister wli(» soon put an end to its doings. It liad deposed 
one ]) 0 [)e and (ffi'cted another; it had cemented tlie 
wiiii. tii'> dominant erei'd with blood ; it had autliori/.ed 
coiiti' ii (ltd. iluo. dn'adful (hudrine that a diffi'n'iu.'O in 
ndigious opinion justilies llie breaking of plighted faitli| 
h(‘tween man and man ; it had attemjded to perpetuah' its 
own power by (naeling that eouiieils should- he held (‘very 
live yt'ars; hid it had not aecomplislual its great ohject — 
(nelesiaslical ndorm. 

In a room altaelu'd to the (hthc'dral of Basle, with its 
roof of greon and i>arti-eolour('d tiles, tli£ nioffi'rn traviBer 
reads on a ])iec(' oi‘ pa]u‘r this inscription : “ The room of 
rh,.('„uticii lh(' eouneil, where the famous ( Vm'. al of Basil 
nf in.sip. assemliled. In this room Po]»e Id gene 1 \h 

was d('thromMl, and rcplae('<| hy helix \h, Due of Savoi^ 
and Vardinai of llvpalh'. 'riu* eouneil began l-h>l, aim 
lasted This.” That ehamiu'r, with its floor of little ret 
(‘arfln'ii Hags and its oakm ceiling, witnessed givat ev' ' || 

'rhi‘ (h'Dioeratie iiillmnei' pervading llu' ('hui’eh sh*X I 
no symptoms of aliatenient. The fate of lluss liad ’^‘a-n 
.•namged in Hood ^and lire by tlu^ Dohemian swhwvi 
Miigeiiius I\., now poiitilf, was afraid that negotiatibcf 
would bi'enfi'red upon witli tin' I Inssito ehit'fs. Suclor 
treaty, 1 h‘ allirnn'd, would 1 h‘ blasjihemy against ( Jod and ,oi 
insult to tig' pop('. Ih'was thend'ore bmit on the ]U’orogi 
tiou ot t lu' eouneil, ami s]>ared no means to aceom]»lis]i hi: 
|)urj»(tse. Its ostensible object was the I'eformation of tin 
clergy ; its real inteid was to convert the ])a])al auto(‘rac; 
into a const itutional monarchy,- To this eml it cited tin 
n.irOii.'s p'‘l''‘‘’ on )iis non ajiiH'arance, declared bin 
till j... pc ill and s<‘vont('(‘u of the cardinals in contumac\ 

" lie lead deimuma'd if as the >\ iiagdgU(‘ (d’ Satan 

on its part, it was assuming the functions (d' the .'^enat 
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of Clfl’istcndom. *11 had i^rcpared a ^nrat seal, and asserttMl 
that, ill case of the doatli of tlio pu])e, the election of Ids 
successor was vested in it. ^ It was its hrni purpose never 
ai^'ain to le*‘cive that great event in tlie hands of a coiiinari^ 
of intriguing Italian cardinals, hut to intrust it to tlie 
rep]-esentatives of united Christendom. After a due delay 
since he was declared in (‘ontuniacv, the council sus[)ended 
the pope, and, slowly mov^iiTg towards its ol>j(‘ct, idecti'd 
Ainadens of kSavoy, Felix V^, liis successor. It was ikhn's- 
sarythat its pope should be a rich man, i'or tlu' (.•ouncil Jiad 
l>ut slender nn'ans of offering liim ])e(‘uniary su}>ppi*t. 
Amadeus liad that (pialilicatlon. And [xa^iaps it wjis tar 
d’rom heing, iA tlu' eye'S of many, an inopportune circunn 
stance that he had been married and liad childi’en. W (», 
may discern, (hrough tin* shifting sceiacs oi* 1 la* intiagiies 
[)f tin; tini(‘s, that the (ierman liHU'archy had come to tln.^ 
resolution that the election of the pop(“s slioiild be taken 
li'om tlie Italians and givmi to Fui-o|k‘; that his ns loai int. n- 
hower should bi* restri(;ted ; that h(‘ should no 
longer be the irn'sponsibh' vieai* of (iod Ujxai (‘arth; but 
[lie accounV^le chi(‘f execiil ivo oflic(‘r ol'( 'lii'is tern lorn ; and 
tliat th(‘;, ‘ght of marriagt‘ shoiihl ix' concrMled to I h(3 clergy. 
J1i«‘S(^ are signitieant ly 'routoid - ideas. 

We hav(; pursue(l t.hr^ stoi'v (»f thesi' events nearly as far 
is is nect‘ssaiT foi’ the ])urj»oscof this book. \\ v 
lliall not, ther< tbiM*, tollow' tin- details ol tla^ mav • i-s.* .a tiifso 
ihism. It fell almost without inteivsl nn 
lLuro])e. ^Ihioas Sylvius, the ablost mag of th(5 day, in 
[liree words gi\'es us the triu' insigjit int(» tin*- state of 
[hings: “ibaith is dead.’' On t he d<‘iiiise of Ivigonius i V., 
^ic(jlas V. suceeod(Ml. An undorslan'ling \\'as had with 
ihos(‘ in the intiuvst of the (*<>uneil. It was dissolv<-d. 

t 'elix \h alxliratod. ddi(‘. moralihV cl tlci timrs ha<l im- 
roved. The anti-pojx' was neitln'r bliieh d iiof murdej'e<l, 
fh sehism was at an end. 

Tlius Ave have sc'cii that the ])ers( mal im molalities and 
ieresy of tla* ])op<\s brought on the- i nte-rforenee ^ ^ ^ 

d’ the King of Fian(*e, Ayho not only shixjc the n,e]/(e,i.!i * 
>apal svstt-m to ij s basis but dest ro\-e(l its i a e.st ige, ; ' "* 

. ■ i • .» ■ • I • • l"P <' >’• 

'.v inflicting tlie; most eonspiriious indiginly • 

i['Ou it. Fur seventy years Koine was disti anehised, and 
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the rivalries of Franco and Italy prodneedrtho great schism 
tlian which notliing conld bo more prejudicial to tJie papa 
p/>wer. Wo have seen that» aided by the pecuniar} 
dimcultics of the papacy, the rising intellect of Eiiro];* 
iiiade good its influence and absolutely deposed the po]){> 
It was in vain to deny the authenticity of such a council 
there stood th(i accomplished tact. At this moment ther< 
seen led no other prospect for the Italian system tlian 
u^^ter ruin ; yat^ wonderful .to be said, a momentary 
deliverance came from a cpiarter whence no man would 
havp expected. The dhirks were the saviours of the 
papacy. ^ 

At this point is the true end of the Italian- system — tha 
system wliich had ‘])resscd upon Europe like a nightmare 
'bho great men of the times — the statesmop, the philoscj- 
phers, the merchants, the lawyers, the governing classes — 
those whoso Aveight of opinion is recognized by the unedu- 
cated people at last, h.ad shaken off the incubus and opened 
their eyes. A glimmering of the true state of things wa.s 
breaking upon the clergy. No more with the vigour i(^ 
once possessed was the papacy again to depdneer over 
human thought and be the controlling agent ot ^^hiropean 
alfairs. Convnlsive striiggh's it might make, but they 
were only death -throes. Tlie sovereign pontiff must nowj 
descend from the autocrai^y he had for so many ages 
possessed, and become a small ])otentate, tolerated by kingsj 
in that sulx)! d inate position only because of the remnant ofj 
his inflnmico on the uneducated multitude and those ol 
feeble minds 1 
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EFFECT OF THE EASTERN OR 3IIIJTAUY ATTAC^i. — GENERAL REVIEW OP 
THE AGE OF FAMH. 

The Fall of Confitanf/jiojiJc — //s moDindanf Fffect on the Italian System. 
(>KNi;i{AL KeVIEW of ^rilE JNTEI.EEcri AE ( UNDlTKlN IN ^I’HE AOE OF 
Faith. — j:^^nprrn(((nrali.<)n ami if^ Loyie xpread all or^ r Ftiropc.-— 1 1 
is (lefftroyed hy the Jt tru ami A luthta itx. If.^ taial F.rtiuetion. 

Tin' ,/ea‘if^h Fhyxieianx. - 'rheir Aaiuireim nt>^ amt Injlm nee. — Their 
Collision iriflt the, Im post nre-medirim'- of Farope.— Their Fffect on the 
hiifher — ( }pponll ion to tJn m. 

Tieo lmp}d^t )i, the Inft fl« cfmd and Moral operafimj affidnrt the Media roA 
fitate oy''Iliimjfi.- -Ihnrnhtll ofih> liotian. Fyrteni thro^ajh. the intilhe- 
tnal I in pulse j ro}}i. the West and t hr moral from the hsorfh. Action of 
the former fh romjh Astronomy. — Oriyin of the -moral I m pnlse.—Tlo ir 
conjoint irresistihle Fjfeet. — J Hscori ry (f the. state, of A ffairs in Italy. 
- — 77/g W ritimjs (f Machian-lli. — 11 hat the ( liureh had m-lmdly ilom-. 
Fadin’ Mon ment oj tin’ Italian FystenL determined frotp a considendiiai 
of the four Jlerolfs ayainst it. 

^i;0M the West f have now to vtAupn to the East, aTid tc 
(leseril)e tlu^ pressiiri? iiiadi^ l>y MohainjiU'daiiisiii 'ji,,. k, stern 
on that side. Jt is ilinstiated hy many ^reat 
events, iait, above all, by tiu? tall of (\>nstantino])le. Tlio 
dtreek ( diureh, so lon^' out of siH;lit f liat it is ]K‘ylia]>s almost 
,lbro-otten by tlie Header, comes tor a moment belbre its like 
|a spectre from tlie dead. 

A wandering tribe of Turks had found its way into 
Asia Minor, and, under its leader Faiogrul and invj.sions 
his son Otlnnan, eonsijidated Jts ])owtw and 
commenced expending its intiiienee liy possessions taken 
from the sultans of Jeonium and the T>v/antine em^iire. 
The third prince* of the race instituted the Janissaries, a 
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remarkaHe military force, and commenced driving Hho 
(t recks ont of Asia Minor, flis son Soli man crossed tlie 
llollQspont and captured Gallipoli, thus securing a foot 
hold 111 Europe, A.n. 10.58. 

This accom])]ished, tlic Turkish iniluenco began to 
Exte nsion of rapidly. Thrace, Macedon, and Servia 

thoirpower in were sululued. Sigismund, the King of llun- 
gary, was overtlirown it the battle of Nicopolis 
by Bajazet. Soutliern Greece, the countries along the 
Dariulie, submitted, and Ooustantinople would have fallen 
had not Ixjcn lor the unexpected irruption of Tamerlane, 
Avlio delimited Bajazet and took him ])risoner. The reign of 
]\lohammed I., who ^^ueeeeded, was occupied iii the restora- 
tion of Turlvdsh affairs. Under Ainurath TL, tlie possession 
of the Euxine shore was olitaiiaxl, the fortifie.dions across 
the Isthmus of Corinth were stormed, and the Pelopon- 
nesus entered. 

Mohammed 11. became the Sultan of the Turks a.d. 
1451. Erom the moment of his accession, he turned all his 
powers to the captaire of Constantinople. Its sovereigns 
had long foreseen the inevi fable event, amt*>'^^ad made 
'M B zai attem])ts to secure military tCM from 

the West, d'hc}' were rcaidy to surrender their 
Toligious belief. On this princi]>le, tlio monk 
Barlaam was despatiUed on an embassy to Bene- 
dict Xn. to pro])Ose th(i reunion of the ( Jreek and Latin 
( diiirches, as it was delicately termed, and to obtain, as an 
er|uivalent for the concession, an army of Franks. As the 
danger became more urgent, .)ohn Paheologus I. souglit 
an interview wiih Urban V., and, having been purified 
from his heresies res])ecting the supremacy of the pope and 
tile double procession of the Holy Ghost, was presented 
l)efore the pontiff in the Cliureh of 8t. Peter. The Greek 
monarch, after thine genuflexions, was ])ermitted to kisj: 
the feet of the holy father and to lead liy its bridle hif- 
mule. But, tliougli they might have the will, the popet 
had lost the power, and these great submissions were pro 
duetive of no g(xd. Thirty year" subsequently, Manuel 
the son and successor of Palaa^logus, took what niighu 
have seemed a more certain course. He travelled to Paris 
and to London to lay his distress before the kings of 
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Fraiice and England ; but he received only pity, not aid. 
At the Council of Constance Byzantine ambassadors ap- 
peared. I was, however, resi;rved for tlie synods of 
Ferrara ffnd of Florence to niature, as far as might l;e, llio 
negotiation. The second son of John f^ilamlogus journeyed 
again into Italy, a.d. I4d8; and while Eugenius was 
being deposed in the eliaml)er at Basle, he was con- 
snnimating the union of*tlie i'last and West in the Cathe- 
dral of Florence. In tln^ pulpit of tliat edifice, on the 
sixth of July of that year, a Itoman cardinal r, 
and a (Treek archbishop emluriccHl each other chuR'/yioids 
before the jieople, Te Denm was chant!bd in 
Greek, mass^was eele])rat(Ml in Latin-, and the Creed was 
read witli the “Filio(|ue.” 41 le successor of Constantine 
the Ch*eat lard given U[> his religion, but he had received 
no equivalent - no aid. 41ie state ol‘ the (Jhurch, its dis- 
orders and sel l isms, rendered any conununity of action in 
the West impossible. 

The last, the inevitalde hour at length struck. Mo- 
hammed IL is said to have been a learned man, Mohammed 
able to f/pTess himself in live dilferent Ian- 
guages V skilful in mathemalics, es])e(vial]y in their prac- 
tical application to engineering; an admirer of the lino 
arts; prodigal in his liberality to, Italian painters. In 
Asia Minor, as in Spain, tlnu’e was free thinking among 
the disciples of the ihopliet. It was allirmed that the 
sultan, in liis moments of relaxation, was often heard fo 
deride the I’cligion of his country as an imposture. His 
doubts in that iiarticular were, however, compensated 
for l)y his determination to carTy out tlie intention of so 
many of his Mohammedan predecessors — the seizure (jf 
Constan ti nople. 

At this time the venerable city had so grcjatly declined 
tliat it contained only 1 00, GOO inhabitants — out xhesi K' of 
of them only 4070 able or willing to bear arms. 

Tho besieging force was more than a quarter of 
a million of men. As Mohammed pressed forward liis 
works, the despairing emperor yi vain ioDked for the long- 
promised effev^tual Western aid. In its extremity, the 
devotecl metropolis was divided by religious feuds;* and 
when a Latin priest ofliciated in fcit. Sophia, there were 
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many who exclaimed that they would ^rather see ' the 
tnr])an of the sultan than the tiara of the pope. In 
sewwal particulars the siege of Constantinople marked out 
the e^id of old ages and the heginning of new. Its walls 
were shaken by tlie battering rams of the past, and over- 
thrown by cannon, just then coming into general use. 
Upon a plank road, si lipping was ])assed through the open 
country, in the darkness of a single night, a distance of 
ten miles. The works were |) ashed forward toward tlie 
walls, on the top of wliieh the sentinels at length could 
heaL the shouts of the Turks by their nocturnal fires. 
They were sounds such as Constantinople might well 
listen to. She liad taught something different Ibr many 
a long year. “Cod is Cod; there is none but (jod.” In 
the streets an image ot the Vii-gin was carried in solemn 
procession. Xow or never sbe must come to the help of 
those who had done so much for her, who had made her a 
(pieen in heaven and a goddess upon earth. The cry of 
her worshippers was in vain. 

On May 2hth, 1453, the assault was delivered. Con- 
stantine Tahcologus, tlie last of the l\omau”iemporors, 
quitting off his purple, that no man might recoghizo and 
insult Ids corpse wlien the catastrophe was over, fell, as 
became a Homan emperor, in the breach. After his 
Fall of tii(3 death i-esislance ci'asid, and the victorious Turks 
poured into the I own. To the (fiiurch of 8t. 
Sophia there rushed a ])i'omiscuous crowd of women and 
children, priests, monks, religious virgins, and~nien. 
Superstitious to the last, in this supreme moment they 
expected flic fullilment of a prophecy that, when the 
Turks sliould have forced their way to the sipiare before 
that church, their progress would be arrested, for an angel 
with a sword in his liaiid rvould descend from heaven and 
save the city of the Lord. The Turks burst into the 
square, but the angel never came. 

More than two thirds of the inhabitants of (^onstan 
tjnople were carried jirisoners into the Tuikish camp — the 
men for servitude, the women fer a still more evil fate. 
The churches were sacked. From the dome of St. Sophia 
its glories were torn down. Tlie divine images, for the 
sake of which Christendom had been sundered in former 
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unresistingly submitted to the pious rage of the 
Mohammedans without working a single miracle, and, 
stripped of their gems and gold, were brought to their 
])roper value in the vile uses of kitchens and stables. On 
tliat same day the ]\ruezzin ascended .t lie loftiest turiet of 
St. Sophia, and over the (/ity of the Trinity proclaimed 
ilie Oneness of God. Tlie sultan ])eribrmed his prayers 
at tlie great altar, directing* tlio edihee to be purified from 
its idolatries and oonsccrgted to the Avorship of God. 
'fhence he repaired to tlie ])alace, and, reflecting on tlie 
instability of human p]-osperity, re])('ated, as he ontm-ed 
it, tlie Persian verse: “ Tliostuder iias w.^ven his web in 
ilie imperial ;«alace; the owl liath sung lier watch song on 
the towers of Afrasiab.” ^ 

This solenpi event — the fall of Constantinoide — accom- 
j)lished, there was no need of any leconciliation of the 
Gi'eek and Latin Churches. Theswoirl of Mohammed had 
settled tlieir dispute. ( ■onstantiiio]»le had submitted to the 
late of Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandi-ia, Carthage. Chris- 
tendom Avas struck Avith consternation. I’he Tonoroi 
advance of^ Sie Turks in Europe Avas noAv very ciiiistomtciin 
rapid. (7hrittth and Athens fell, and the rediic- 
tion of Greece was completed. The coufines of 
J taly were approached a.o. 14C>1. The Mohammedan flag 
confronted that })eninsula along the Adriatic coast. In 
twenty years more Italy was invaded. Otranto Avas taken ; 
its bishop killed at the door of his church. At this period, 
it was admitted that the Turkish infantry, caAmlry, and 
ai'tillery Avere the best in tlie Avorld. Soliman the Magni- 
licent took Belgrade a.d. 1520. . fSTiiie years prot^ress of 
afterwards the Tuihs besieged \ ienna, but were ei.''J'urks. 
repulsed. Soliman noAv ])re[)ared for the subjugation of 
Italy, and Avas only diverted from it by an accident wdiich 
turned him upon the Venetians. it Avas not until the 
battle of Ijepanto that the Turkish advance Avas faiily 
checked. Even as it was, in the eonijilicated ])olicy and 
intrigues of Europe its different sovereigns could not trust 
tiiie another; their common laitli had peased to be d 
ixmimon bond : in all it had been Aveakened, in some 
ilestroyed. iEneas Sylvius, ( Jiri8tenc!t>m, 

says, “It is a body Avitliout a head, a republic without 
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laws or magistrates. Tlio jiope or the emperor may shine 
as lofty titles, as splendid images; but tliey are nnal)le t(j 
CAHumand, and no one is willing to obey.” Ihit, during 
this period of Turkish aggression, had not the- religions 
dissensions of Christendom been decently composed, there 
was imminent danger tliat Euro])e would have been 
IMohammedanizod. A bitter ex])erience of ])ast ages, as 
well as of the })resent, liad tapght it that the Homan 
(^hurch was utterly powerless against sueli attacks. {Safety 
was to be looked for, not in any ceh'stial aid, Imt in 
ph^vdcal knowh'dge and ])e(‘nniary resources, carried out 
in the organi/j/tion of armitts and ileets. JIad lier au- 
thority been dm-ived from the source she p/et<mded, she 
should have found an jdl-sufliciont ]>r(»t(‘(dion in ])rayer-— 
indeed, not (*ven that sliould liave been r(Mpiired. M(‘n 
discovered at last that lu'r Litanies and lau’ miracles were 
equally of no use, and tliat she must trust, like any other 
hu»uan tyraTiny, to cannon and tin' sword. 

The Turkish aggr<'ssion h'd to tin* slaying of the demo 
KfT ot of tii(' Gratic outlu’cak in the Ix'som of tin' ( diurch - the 
Turkish ill- abstaining for a siuison from any farih^ar sapjung 
|)a])al autocracy, it was n(‘cc-..^:ary tliat 
ecclesiastical disputes, if tliey could not b(' ended, should, 
at all events, be kept ibi* a time in abeyance, and so 
indeed they were, until tlu'. ]M*nt-U]) dissmisions buj'st fortk 
in “ tlie Ivcformation.” And thus, as w(' laive rdatiMl, b^ 
Mohammedan knowledgi' in the W est. ]>a])al ( 'hrist ianit v 
was well-nigh brought to’ ruin ; thus, by a stranga* ])arado>:. 
tlio iMijhammedan sword in the Last, gave it for a ittle 
longer a rencwTjd leasia of political })ower, tlnnigh never 
again of life. 

To Nicolas V., a leanuxl and able ])op(‘. the eatastropln 
of Constantinople was the death-blow, lie had bi'cn tlu 
Nicolas v. a intimate ti’iend of Cosmo deMc'diei, and from 
patron of prt. ]ij^[ imhilied a tasti^ for lettm’s and art, but, 

like his patron, lie liad no love for liberty. It was thu.'- 
through commeree that the ])a])acy tirst learned to turn t( 
art. Idle ensuing development o(‘ Lufojie was really liased 
on the commerce of iqipcr Italy, and notnnon tlie ( dinrcli 
Th‘d statesmen of Eloi-eiiee were the inventoi’s of tin 
balance of power. A lover of literature, Nicolas was the 
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iomirtoi of tho Vtitioan Ijilwary. Tlo c](‘arly perceived the 
(Hily coHrso in wJiicli the Koriian systeiu could be directed • 
that it was unlit lor, and, iiuiced, ineoinpatilde with 
science, but mi^-lit lie ])ron^}it into unison with art. Its 
inliuence upon the reason was gone, -but the senses yet 
remained for it. Jn continuing his ])oliey, tlie om.iuu ri.o 
succeeding popes acted Avitli wisdom. line art. s. 

gratified tlie genius of tli(,u‘r institutions, of their country 
and tlieir age. In the almikdant leisure of monasbude.s the 
monks had found occupation in the illumination of manu- 
scripts. From tho extaaition of miniatun^s thev crradujll v 
rose to an undertaking of gr<»iiter works. !n tlu^ manner 
ijaintmg had •originated in Italy in the tw(‘lfth centnrv. 
Sculphire, at first merged in areliit<‘ctur(\ laid (extricated 
Jawself from that b(jndage in the foui-t(«entln The immdi- 
eant orders, ac(]uiring wealth, became munihctmt iiatrons 
troni caigraphic illuslrations to tlie grand works of 
^Iichatu Angelo and Jbiihudle is a ]»rodigious advance yet 
it took but a short tiim; to accomplish it. ^ 

I have now completed tlie lii.st.iry of the Eiiroiicau Ae-e 
-baith a*' lar as is m'ce.ssary ibr the piirpo.ses of tlvis 
hook. J.!' embraces a. jieriod of more than a 
thousand years, couiitiiie- I'rom the reign of f’oii- l ai,,, 
stantiiie. It remains to eonsider the intelloetnal iiecn- 
Jiarity that marks tho wliolo period— to review brioflv the 
agents that exerted an inlluoiice upon it and coudueted it 
to its close. 


^ Philo.sophically, tho most remarkable peenliaritv is tlie 
tmployment of a false logie, a total miseoiu’ep- ' 
ion of the nature ot evidenei'. Ibis illusti*ated 
)y miracle-proofs, trial bv I.attle. ordeal tests 'i <!>'■ Ago cr 
lid a universal belief in .supernatural agency 
ven for objectless pur(K..ses. On the ])rnuiples of tin's 
i^gic, if tho authenticity of a thing or the j.roof.d'a state- 
iwut be lequircd, it is sup])osed to bo furnislicd In^ an 
stounding illustration <d' somethi ng else. If the ehar.'icfor 
a princess is as.sailed, she oilers a ehampion ; he proves 
icdorious, and tlicrol'oro .sjie was not frail. , If a n,,. d,.r.,cu.r’ 
atioiial asscmli^', after a long discussion, can- I'l >0 

g deeicte “whetlior chihlnm'sTmuld inherit tho propeftv 
I tiioir ftltlmr diiriTur HEUi'i.,.. .a* fi...;, iv 
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an equal number of equal combatants chosen forf.each 
side; they fight; the champions of the children prevail, 
and therefore the law is fixed in their favour. A relic of 
scfinb martyr is bought at a great ])rice ; no ope seeks to 
criticize the channel through whicli it has come, but every 
one asks. Can it work a miracle? A vast institution 
demands the implicit obedience of all men. It justifies its 
claim, not by the history of tiie^past, but by promises and 
threats of the futur.^. A deprepit crone is suspected of 
witchcraft. She is stripped naked and thrown into the 
nerrest pond: if she sinks, she is innocent; if she swims, 
she is in comnlerce witli the^Devil. In all such cases the 
intrinsic peculiarity of the logic is obvious enough ; it 
shows a complete misconception of the nature of evidence. 
Yet this ratiocination governed Europe for a thousand 
Its adoption giving birth to those marvellous and 

of superna- Supernatural explanations of })liysical • pheno- . 
turahsm. mena and events upon which sve now look bac k 
with unfeigned surprise, half disbelieving tliat it w. as 
possible for our ancestors to have credited such thing;‘s. 
Against this ijreposterous logic the Mohai%medans 

Jews struck the first blows. We h^j:e ' 
SaraS heard what Algazzali the Arabian says 
Btroy super- cnchaiiter who would prove tha'^^ 

nauraism. more tliau tell by changing a stick 

serpent. The circumstances under wldch the Jev?'^.. 
physicians acted we shall consider presently. 

It will not be iiseles^S to devote a little sj^ace to this 
belief in the supernatural. It offers an opportunity of 
showing how false notions may become universal, embody ! 
themselves in law and practical life, and wonderful to*' 
be said, how they may, without anything being done to^ 
destroy them, vanish from sight of tlicmselves, like night - 
spectres before the day. At present we only encounterf 
them among the lowest peasant grades, or among thosel 
who have been purposely kept in the most abject state olp 
ignorance. Less than a century ago the clergy of Spain- 
‘ wished to have^he Opera prohibited, because tliat ungodly*^^ 
entertainment had given rise to a want of rain ; but now, 
in a country so intellectimlly backward as that- -a witch^^'^ 
was burnt there so lately as a.d. 1781~such an attempt^'^* 
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woul^ call up sly wit, and make the rabble of Madrid* 
suspect that the archbishop was smarting under the 
rivalry of tho prima donna, and that he was furbishing up 
the rusty ecclesiastical enginery to sustain his cause. 

In the day of their power the ecclesiastical profession 
were the supporters of this delusion. They Respectivo in- 
found it suitable to their interests, and, by dint 

at first persuading othera to believe, they at ituv^Ss. und 
last, by habit, came to beii(^ve in it themselves. Physicians. 
The Mohammedans and Jews were the first to assail it 
philosophically and by sarcasm, but its final ruin 
brought about by the action jof the two other professions, 
the legal and the medical. Uie lawyers, whose advent to 
power is seen in the history of Philip tlfe Fair, and whose 
rise from that time was very rapid, were olJiged to 
introduce the true metliods of evidence; the physicians, 
from their pursuits, were perpetually led to the material 
explanation of natural ])henomena in contradistinction to 
the mystical. It is to the honour of both these professions 
/that they never sought for a perpetuation of powei’ by 
schemes of y\st organization, never attempted to delude 
mankind stupendous impostures, never compelled them 
to desist from the expression of their thoughts, and even 
from thinking, by alliances with civil power. Far from 
3eing the determined antagonists of ’human knowledge, 

f iey uniformly fostered it, and, in its trials, defended it. 
he lawyers were hated because they replaced super- 
latural logic by philosojihical logic ; tlie physicians, be- 
ause they broke down the profitable but mendacious 
ptem of miracle-cures. 

I Yet the Church is not without excuse. In all her varied 
story it was impossible to disentangle her position of 
3m the principles which at the beginning had Church, 
tered into her political organization. For gohd or evil, 
^ht or wrong, her necessity required that she should 
It herself forth as the possessor of all knowledge within 
le reach of human intellect — the infallible arbi tress of 
'^ery question that should arise among m^n. Doubtless 
was a splendid imposture, capable for a time of yielding 
eat results, bmJ sooner or late# certain to be uii masked, 
irly discovering the antagonism of science, which could 

VOL. II. I 
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not fail, in due season, to subject her pretensions ‘■o in- 
vestigation, she lent herself to a systematic delusion of 
the illiterate, and thereby tried to put off that fatal day 
wh6n creeds engendered in the darkness wouldahave to be 
examined in the light, enforcing her attempt with an un- 
sparing, often with a bloody hand. It was for this reason 
that, when the inevitalde time of trial came, no intellectual 
defence could be ntade in her belialf, and hencif 
^xnicateher- thcrc oiily remained a recourse to physical ajid 
8'if from her political comiiulsioii. But such a compulsi/n, 

tulse pofiiLiou. ^ ^ . , , • 

1 under such circumstances, is not only a testiimUny 

to the intrinsic, weakness of that for which it is invoked/ , it 
is also a token tliat tliey who resort to it ha'^o lost all Mjtli 
in any inherent jiower of the system they arc support mg, 
and tliat, in truth, it is fast coming to an eijd. ) 

The reader will remark, from the incidents conne cted 
Sucoossivo or- Supernatural delusions now to be rela 'ted, 

dor iji supor- tluit they follow a law of continuous variation, j the 
iiatuMi Ideas. end )odinient they assumed chaiig l ing 

with the condition of the human mind at each epocli un ,(dci| 
cxaiiiiiiation. For ages they are implicitly F beved ii i by 
all classes; then, to a few, but tlio number perpet'' vialljj 
increasing, tliey become an idle story of baro-faeed ip 
ture. At last humanity wakens from its dolusioii 
dream, ^riio liual rejeetion of the wliole, in s[)ite oV 
wonderful amount of testimony which for ages liad a 
mulated, oiMuirs S])ontancously the moment tha,t pysehi 
develo]nuent has reaohfd a certain point. There can be 
no more striking illustration of the delinito advanccmeir 
of tlie human mind' The boy who is terror-stricken in i 
dai'k room insensibly dismisses his idle fears as ho grov 
up to be a man. 

Clemens Iiomanus and Anastasius Sinai ta, speaking ( 
Oriental Simou i\lagus, say that ho could make bimse 
magiciarm - iiivisihlo; that he formed a man out of air; tha 
Simon Magus, pass bodily through mountains withou i 

being obstructed thereby; that ho could fly and situnharmeJ 
inflames; tha^t lie constructed animated statues and selfl 
moving furniture, and not only changed his countenance 
iiifo the similitude of many othei men, lint tliat his whold 
body could be transfonned into the shape of a goat, a sheep 
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a SDRke ; that, he walked in the street, he cast many 
shadows in different directions ; that he could make trees 
suddenly spring up in desert places; and, on one occa- 
sion, compelled an enchanted sickle to go into a held and 
reap twice as much in one day as if itdiad been used by ii 
man. Of Apollonius of Tyana we are told that, after an 
unbroken silence of five years, he comprehended the lan- 
guages of all animals and^ill men ; that, under oreoicthad- 
circumstaiices very pictuiiesquely related, he n>-'*uirgi.sts. 
detected the genius of a plague at E]>hesus, and dragged 
him, self-convicted, before the ])cople ; that, at the wedd^g- 
dinner of Menippus, lie causefl all the di.shel and viands to 
vanislit, thereby com])elling the lu'idc to^acknowledge that 
she was a vanij)ire, intending to eat tlic tlesh and lap tlio 
blood of her hnsl)and in the night; that he exliibited tlio 
prodigy of being in many places at the same tijiie; raised 
a young woman from the dead ; and, linally, weary of the 
world, ascended bodily into heaven. 

I As Arabian inlluence sjuvad, idcNis of Oi’iontal aspect 
mpear. There are ])eris who live on ])crlumes, intnKiiutiori 
pd divs wb j are poisoned l>y tliem ; enchanted oi aii Arabiuti 
kilaces; movitig statues; veiled ])ro])]iets, like 
fokanna; brazen Hying horses ; charmed arrows; derviscs 
tA can project their soul into the body of a dead animal, 
tiving it temporary life ; enchantedrings, tomake the wearer 
^nVilde, or give him two different boilies at the same time ; 
ca\l8 who live in cemeteries, and at night eat* the ti(‘sh of 
?ad men. As the Europtain conn ter] >art of these Perso- 
rabic ideas, there are fairies, and tln^ij’ dancing by moou- 
^ht, their tampering with clwblien, ^\nd imposing 
angelings on horroi’-strickeii mothers. Every one be- 
ves that rain and wind may bo ]>urehased of 
zards, and that fair weather may be obtaiinM.l^ 
i storms abated by prayer. VVh(K‘ver attaiiis ■"•'"'■'y 
wealth or eminence does so by a comp:n;t with 
an, signed witli l)lood. Tlio head of the Cliureli, 
vester IF., makes a brazen head, wliich speaks to him , 
phetically . 1 1 e tii Ms underground treasi*res i n a su bter- 

ean magic palp'o lieneath a mountain. Tlio protestat^ir 
he GradK; emperor is accused eff a conspiracy against his 
iter’s life by making invisible men. liobert Grosteto, 

1 2 
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the Bishop of Lincoln, makes another speaking head. 
Nay, more, Albertus Magnus constructs a complete brazen 
man, so cunningly contrived as to serve bin. for a domestic. 
This was at the time that Thomas Aquinas was b ving with 
him. The household trouble arising from the excessive 
garrulity of this simulacrum grew so intolerable — for it 
was incessantly making mischief among the other inmates 
— that Thomas, unable to bear it any longer, took a 
hammer and broke the troublesome android to pieces. 
TJiosc idoaa ^hiis reverend father, known among his contem- 
infe-t all porarics as the “ seraphic doctor,” was not 
ciasKcs. withYiut experienc:o in the mysterious crait. 

Annoyed by the frequent passing of licTses near his 
dwelling, he consti*ucted a magical horse of brass, and buried 
it in the road. From that moment no animal could be made 
to pass his door. Among brazen heads of great celebrity 
is that of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungy. This oracle 
announced, “ d'ime is ; time was ; time is passed perhaps 
it was some kind of clock. The alchemist Peter dhApono 
had seven spirits in glass bottles. He had entrapped theiii 
by baiting with distilled dew, and imprisoneci^^hem safely 
by dexterously putting in the corks, lie is the same who 
■|)Ossessed a secret wliich it is greatly to be regretted that ho 
did not divulge for tlie benelit of chemists who have come 
after him, that, whatever money he paid, within the space 
of one hour’s time came back of itself again into his 
]H)eket. That was better than even the philosopher’s 
stone. ’ 

These supernatural notions were at different times modi 
M<Kiificatu)ns iutnisivc elements, the first being th 

<4 super- IVrso- Arabic just alluded to, the second derive 

uatuiaiihin. iiortli of Euro})e. This element W! 

witchcraft ; for, though longbefore, among lle1)rews, Greek 
and Boma'ns, decrepit women wnre known as witches- 
as the Thessalian crone wlio raised a corpse from the dea( 
for Sextus by lashing it with a snake— it wns not until ; 
later period that this element wiis fairly developed. A but 
^ riipporsecn- Popo Iniioceiit YIll.,*' published a.d. 1484 
lions for says, “ It has'^come to our cars that numbers o 
witrjiciaft. pQtp sexes do ilbt avoid to have intercourse with 
the infernal fiends, and that by their sorceries they afilict 
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botbtman and be^st. They blight the marriage-bed ; destroy 
the births of women and the increase of cattle ; they blast 
tlie corn on the ground, the grapes in the vineyard, tli(^ 
fruits of the trees, and the grass and herbs of the field.” 
At this time, therefore, the head of .the Church had not 
relinquished a belief in these delusions. Tlie consequences 
of the punislxmenj he ordained were very dreadful. In the 
valleys of the Alps many^hnndred aged women were com- 
mitted to tlie flames under j^n accusation of denying (dirist, 
dishonouring the crucifix, and solemnizing a devil’s salibath 
in company with tlie fiend. Such persecutions, beguiwly 
juipal authority, continued aia^iong illiteratcjzealots till late 
times,, and, as is well known, were jiractised even in 
America. Very masculine minds fell into tliese delusions. 
Thus Luther^ in his work on the abuses attendant on private 
masses, says that he liad conferences with the Devil on 
that subject, jiassing many bitter nights and much restless 
and wearisome repose ; tliat once, in ])ai’ticu]ar, Satan came 
to him in the dead of the night, wh(‘n he was just awakened 
out of sleep. “ The Devil,” says Luther, “ knows well cnougli 
how to cons;^Vuct his arguments, and to urge them 
with the skill of a master. lie delivers Idmself ‘'fJ.nLiicT. 
with a grave and yet with a shrill voice. Nor does lie use 
circumlocutions and beat aliout the bush, but excels in 
forcible statements and <piick rejoiiideis. I no longei* 
wonder that the persons whom he assails in this way uro 
occasionally found dead in their beds. lf<!} is aide to 
compress {ind throttle, and moi'e than once he has so 
ssaultcd me and driven my soul into a corner tliat I have 
^dt as if the next moment it must leave ny body. 1 am 
f opinion that Gesner and G^lcolamjiadius came in that 
fanner to their deaths. The Devibs manner of opening a 
Bbate is pleasant enough, but he soon urges things .so 

i eremphjrily that the respondent in a sliort time knows not 
ow to acquit himself.” 

Social eminence Is no preservative from social delusion, 
ilhen it w^as affirmed that Agnes Sampson, 
dth two hundred other Scotch witches^ had anis— scotch 
liled in sieves from Leith to ITorth Lerwick 
hurch hold a’ banquet with tiie Devil, James I. had the 
erture applied to the ^vretched woman, and took pleasure 
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in putting appropriate questions to lier after tlie rac^king 
had been duly ])rolonged. It then came out that the two 
hundred crones had baptized and drowned a black cat, 
thb’cby raising a dreadful storm in which the ship that 
carried the king naiTowly escaj)ed being wrecked. Upon 
tliis Agnes was condemned to the flames. 8he died pro- 
testing her innocence, and piteously calling on Jesus to 
have mercy on lier, for Christiai;:. men would not. On the 
accession of James to tlie English throne lie ])rocured an 
act of rarliament against any one convicted of witchcraft, 
soiv'^ry, or emhantment, or having commerce with the 
Devil. linden this monstious statute many persons 
sutfered. At this^time England Avas intellectually in a 
very backward statia J'he statute remained until 1736 
Frrnch ■ind Hnie])eal(Kl. Ulic E)*ench preeedei’’. the English 
Engiisi) b'frai in putting a stop to these atrocities ; for 
proa ediijg.s. XIV., A.D. 1672, by au ordcr in council, 

foihade the trilninals from inflicting penalty in accusations 
of sorcery. 

(^an the reader ot the preceding paragra})hs here pause 
without demanding of liimself the value ot k'^iman testi- 
mony ? All th(‘se. delusions, Avhidi o(‘cu]>ied the minds 
of our foreiatliers, and IVom w'hieh not (‘veu the ])Owerful 
and learned were free, have totally })jissed aw%‘iy, 
Thii moonlight lias now no fairies; the solitude 
or ihcse (.k'lu- no gmiiiis ; the <larkness no ghost, no goblin. 

ddiere is no necromancer Avho can raise tlie dead 
from their gravt's no one w'ho has sold his soul to the 
Devil and signed t]ie contract with his blood — no angry 
ayiparition to *j*ebuke tlie crone who has disipiieted him. 
Divination, agromancy, }\yroman(y, hydromaney, clieiro- 
mancy, augury, inter])reting of dreams, oracles, sorcei'ys 
astrology, have all gone. It is 350 years since the be^s. 
sepulchral lamp Avas hmnd, and that Avas near Ihmue 
There are no gorgons, hydras, chi ma*ras ; no biiailiars; lU- 
inculms or sueeulms. The house Avives of Holland n^ 
jonger bring forth sooterkins by sitting oAnr lighte( 
chauifers. Xo tonger dry captains buS' of Ijapland Avitcljit 
favourable winds ; no longer do our churches resound 
prifyers against the baleiul influences of comets, thou^ 
there still linger in some of our noble old rituals forms t 
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Buppfication for. dry weather and rain, useless but not 
uupleasing reminiscences of the past. The apotliecary no 
longer says prayers over the mortar in which lie is pound- 
ing to impart a divine afflatus to his drugs. Who is tlidro 
now that pays fees to a relic or goes tef a SMint-slirine to bo 
cured? Ihieso delusions have vanished witli the niglit to 
wliich they appertained, yet they were tlie delusions of 
fifteen hundred years. In»their sujijwrt niiglit he 2)roduced 
a greater mass of human teiRtimony than prohahly could bo 
brought to bear on any other matter of ludief in the entire 
history of man ; and yet, in the nineteenth century^^vo 
have come to the conclusioli that the wVole, Irom the 
beginning to* the end, was a deccptioji. Let 
him, therefore, who is disposed to balance the iiuman 
testimony of J)ast ages against tlio died, ales of liis 
own reason ponder on this strange history; let him who 
relies on the authority of human evidence in the guidance 
of his opinions now settle with himself what that evidcnc<i 
is worth. 

But, tliough in one sense this history is humiliating to 
the philoso^hier, in another it is full of in ( crest. (Superna- 
turalism, both in the individual and in society, 
appertains to a delinibi period of life. It is 
shaken off as men and nations a[)proaeh,mat urity’. . 

/J'ho child and the youth peoj>le solitude and 

I larkness with unrealities. 'The adult do(*s not so mucli 
convince himself of their lictitious nature ])y reasonii^g on 
yhe results of his exjierience— -he grows out of thejji, as wo 
See that society has done. Ncverth(d(',ss, his cananci])atiou 
is quickened if he is among those who instriA:]t his curiosity 
and deride his fears. It was in this manner that tlio 


Wline of supernaturalism in tlie West was very much 
'■elerated l)y Jewish physicians. Jdiey, mory tlmn the 
Wvyers, were concerned in the ending of these dtJusioiis. 
fteso apparitions, as is the nature of their kind, vanished 
■ soon as the crowing of the yi^lscula])ian cock announced 
•at the intellectual day of Europe was on tlio 
lint of lireaking. *Tiio Jews Jield in •their 
luds much of the trade of the world ; they ^np^niatuiui- 
^ere in ^perpetual movement 8,nd comnuircial 
atercommunicatioD. Locomotion — for such is always it < 
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result — tended to make them intellectual. The perse- 
cutions under which they had long suifered hound their 
distant comiriunitics together. The Spanish Jews knew 
very well wliat was going on among their co-yeligionists 
heyond the Euphra/tes. As Cahanis says, “ They were our 
1 actors and hankers before we knew how to read; they 
were also our first physicians.” To this it may he added 
that they were, for centuries, th^e only men in Europe whc 
saw the course of human aifairs from the most general 
point of view. 

jrhe llelhmizing Jewish pliysicians inoculated the Arabs 
with learning on their iirsO meeting with them in Alex- 
andria, obtaining a private and personal hiiluence with 
many of klialifs, and IVom that central point of power 
giving an intellectual character to the eiiMre Saracenic 
movement. We have already seen that in this they were 
greatl y favoured l)y tlio apjiroximation of their unitarianism 
to that of tlie Mohammedans, d’ho intellectual activity 
of the Asiatic and African Jews soon communicated an 
im])ulse to those of Europe. Jdio lieltrew doctor was 
viewed by the vulgar with wonder, fear, andt hatred ; no 
crime could lie imputed to him too incredible. Thus 
Zedekias, the physician to ('harh‘s the llald, was asserted 
to have devoured at one meal, in tlu^ presence of the cour'*c, 
a waggon-load of hay, tog(‘th(‘r with its liorses and drivccr. 
d'he titles of some of tlie works that appeannl among tin .'in 
deserve meiftion, as disjJaving a strong contrast with the 
Writings of mystical designations in vogma Tims Isuac 
n vvish phy. Ih'ii Solcimaii, an Egv]itian, wrote “ On Feverts,” 
•iciauB. “ On Medicine,” On Food and Hcmcdics,” “ ( )n 
the Pulse,” ‘‘On Philoso])hy,” On Melaneholy,” “AiU 
Introduction to Ijogic.” The sim])licity of these tith 'S 
displays an intellectual ch'ariicss and a ])rccision of thoughit 
which ha^V> ever been shown hy tlie Israelites. They a re 
in themselves sullieient to convince us of the stroiig 
common sense wdiieh these men were silently infusing iu'to 
the literature of Western Europe in ag(\s of eoiicealment 
and mystifieathm. lloger Bacon, ar a much later time, 
gave to one of .his works the title of The Oreeu Lion;” 
to 'another, “ The Treatisd of Three Words.” 

Since it was hy the power and iiatronage of the Saracenfi 
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tliatitlio Jewish physicians were acting, it is not surprising 
that the language used in many of their compositions was 
Arabic. Translations were, however, commonly made 
into Hebrew, and, at a subsequent period, into Latin. 
Through the ninth century the Asiatiocolleges maintained 
their previous celebrity in certain branches of knowleilge. 
Thus the Jew Sliabtai Donolo was obliged to go to llagdad 
to complete his studies ^iiT astronomy. As Arabian in- 
tluence extended itself iyto Sicily and Italy, Jewish 
intelligence accompanied it, and soliools were Foini liition of 
founded at Tarentum, Salerno, Bari, and otlier • 

places. Here the Arab and tJ^ew Orientalises lirst amaiga- 
iiiated.w'ith a»truly Europeiin element — the Greek— as is 
shown by the circumstance tliat in tlie college at Salerno 
instruction v^as given througli the mexlium of all three 
languages. At one time, J\)ntus tauglit in Greek, 
Abdallah in Arabic, and Elislia in Ht'brew. A similar 
intluence of tlie Arr.b and Jew combined founded the 
University of Montjadlier, 

After the foundati«»n of medical colleg(‘S, the progress 
of medicino ‘among tlie Jews was veiy ra])id. 

Judged by our standard, in some respects it u’as fiM-My/junj; 
j>eculiar. Thus, they looked upon the ]»raetiee (d 
surgery as altogether mechanical, and thmadore ignoble. 
A long list of eminoiit names might bi‘ (cxtraeliMl from the 
tiaith and eleventli centuries. In it wo should find 
Ilarcmn of Conlova, Jehuda of Fez, AmranI of Toledo. 
Already it was a|)])arent that t?i(^ Saracenic movomeiit 
would aid in devehjping tlie intolligmioe of l)ai]>arian 
Western Europe through Hebr<‘W. ](li\ si<‘i:#ns, in sj)it<^ of 
opposition encountered from theologioal ideas impiuted 
from Constantinople and liome. .Mohammedanism had 
all along l)een the patnm of physical sei<*m e ; jiaganizing 
Christianity not only rejmdiated it, but exhihited toward.s 
it sentimeiits of contenijituous disdain and hatred. Hence 
physicians were viewed by the Church witli disliko, and 
regarded as atheists by the ]>eople, who ludd firmly to the, 
essons they had becA taught that cures nyjst bi; wrought 
jy relics of martyrs and bones of saints, by iTHfosjuro- 
ua^'crs iitid intercessions, and ifiat each region 
tf tlio body was under some spiritual charge — the first 
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joint of the right thumb being in the care of Go\^ the 
Father, the second under that of the blessed Virgin, and 
so on of other parts. For each disease there was a saint. 
A'^man with sore eyes must invoke St. Clara, but if it were 
an inflammation elsewhere ho must turn to St. Anthony.. 
An ague would demand the assistance of St. Perncl. For 
the propitiating of these celestial beings it was necessary 
that fees sliould be paid, and ’ thus the practice of impos- 
ture-medicine became a great source of profit. 

In all this there was no other intention than that of 
exCyacting money from tlie illiterate. Witli men of educa- 
tion and positi'*^)!! it was dillhrent. Bishops, ]:)rinces, kings, 
and popes had each in private liis Hebrew doctor, though 
all understood tiiat lie was a contraliand luxury, in many 
countries |)ointedly and absolutely proliibitei by the law. 
In the eleventh century nearly all the physicians in Europe 
were Jews. Phis was due to two dillerent causes: the 
Church would tolerate no intmderence with her spiritual 
methods of tri'ating disease, which Ibrined one of her most 
The rabbis productive sourccs of gain; and the study of 
cTiitivate medicine had been formally introdiujed into the 
nuiUic.ne rabbinical schools. Tlie monk was proliibited a 
pursuit which gave to tln^rablii an honoural)le emolument. 
From the older institutions olfshoots in quick succession 
appeared, particularly in France. Thus the school at 
Narbonne was under ibe presidency of Doctor Kabbi Abou. 
Tdiere was 'also a flourishing school at Arles. In these 
institutions instruction 'was given thrimgh the medium of 
Hebrew and Arabic, the Creek element present at Salerno 
being liere waTiting. In the French schools, to the former'' 
languages Latin and rrovem;al were, in the course of 
time, added. The versatility of acquirement among the 
physicians^ wlio were taking the lead in this intellectual 
movement, is illustrated botli by the Spanish and French 
Jews. Some, like Djanah, a native of Cordova, acquired 
reputation in grammar, criticism, astronomy ; others in 
^ poetry or theology. 

If thus the social condition of thS rabbis, who drew noj 
income from their religious duties, induced them tc# 
combine the practice of* medicine witfi their pursuits:^ 
groat facilities had arisen for mental culture through tho 
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estabSsliment of so many schools. Henceforth the Jewish 
physician is recognised as combining with his ami other 
professional skill a profound knowledge of theo- ^^‘cuces. 
h^gy, mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, music, laW. 
In a singular manner he stands aloof in the barbarian 
societies among whom he lives, looking down like a philo- 
sopher upon their idolatries, permitting, or even excusing 
them, like a statesman. Of those who thus adorned the 
eleventh century was Ilabbi Solomon Ben Isaac, hotter 
known under the abbreviation Kaschi — called by his (;oun- 
trymen the rrince of Commentators. He was etpitvily 
at home in writing commentaries on the 5'almud, or in 
giving *instruehions for great surgical Q])erations, as tho 
Cicsaroan section. He was the greatest Brencli physician 
of his age. Spain during the same century, produced a 
worthy competitor to him, Ebn Zohr, i)hysician . 

to the court ot Sovilie. IJ is writings wore in tin- S{)anisij- 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and both in prose and 
verse. He composed a treatise on the cure of 
diseases, aiuh two on fevers. In singular contrast with 


the superstitious notions of the times, he possessed a 


correct view of the morbific nature of marsh miasm. Ho 


was followed by Ben Ezra, a Jew of Toledo, who was at 
once a physician, philoso])her, mathemjitician, astronomer, 
critic, poet. Pie travelled all over Europe and Asia, being 
held in captivity for some time in India. Among his 
medical writings was a work on theoretical and practical 
medicine, entitled “Book of IVools.” TJirough tlie wars 
arising in {Spain between the ]\Io]ianouedans and (Jhris- 
tians, many learned Jews were driven intd France, im- 
parting to that country, by their presence, a new intellec- 
tual impulse. Of such were Alien Tybbon, who gave to 
lis own profession a pharmaceutical tendency by insisting 
)n tho study of botany and art of preparing drugs. Ben 
liinchi, a Narbonnese physician and grammarian, wrote 
ommentaries on tho Bible, sacred and moral poems, a 
lebrew grammar. Notwithstanding the opposition of 
fe ecclesiastics, William, the LorJ of Montpellier, passed 
a edict authorising all persons, without exception, ^to 
rofess niedicino in tho univefsity of his city. This 
as specially meant for the relief of the Jews, though 
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expressed in a general way. Spain, though she had thus 
lost many of her learned men, still continued to produce 
others of which she had reason to be proud. 
Maimonides. Maimon, known all ovct Europe as 

Maimonides, was recognized by his countrymen as '‘ the 
Doctor, the Great Sage, the Glory of the West, the Light 
of the East, second only to Moses ” He is often designated 
by the four initals IL M. B/M., that is Babbi Moses Ben 
Maimon, or briefly Bambam. *11 is biography presents some 
points of interest. He was born at Cordova a.d. 1 1.35, 
a^cd, while yet young, wrote cominentaries on the Talrimds 
both of Babylon and Jcrimalem, and also a work on the 
Calendar ; but, embracing MohammedanisM, ho emigirated 
to Egypt, and tliero became physician to the celebrated 
Sultan Saladin. Among his works are medical aphoirisms, 
derived from former Greek, Latin, llebi'ow, and AM’abic 
sources ; an abridgment of Galen ; and of his original 
treatises, which were very numerous, may be mentiioned 
those “On Hemorrhoids,’’ “On roisons and Antidates,” 
“On Asthma,” “On the Preservation of Health,: ’—the 
latter being written for the boneflt of the son of Saliadin— 
“ On the Bites of Venomous Animals — written by •<)rdcr 
of the sultan — “On Katural History.” His “ I^ciHreh 
Nevochim,” or “ Teacher of the IVrplcxed,” wssictr ai 
attempt to reconcile the doctrines of the Old Tesol r'lpen 
• with reason. In addition to these, he had a lAlH)vk o 
Idolatry, and one on Christ. Besides Maimonides, I'st tl 
sultan had another physician, Ebn Djani, the authon olof 
work on the medical topography of the city of Alexairnolr 
From the biographies ‘of these learned men of the twuerdi 
century it would seem that their religious creed h of u 
lightly uj)on them. Not unfrequently they became cm 
verted to Mohammedanism. 

It might bo tedious if I should record the names and 
cc >r Jewish Writings of the learned European Jews of the 
physicians. twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a period more 
prolific of these great men than even the preceding ages. 
But I cannot pass these later centuries without mentioning 
tJie Alphonsino Tables, calculated for Ali>honso, the Kinj: 
of Castile, by Mascha, his Hebrew physician. The irre 
ligioufl tendency of the times is illustrated by the well 
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!1 sarcasm utiered by that Spanish monarch respecting 
nperfect construction of the heavens, according to 
tolcmaic hypothesis. For long, however, the Jews 
)een dabbling in free-thinking speculations. Thxis 
Tybbon, above-mentioned, anticipating that branch 
ence which has drawn upon itself, in later years, so 
opprobrium, wrote a work containing a discussion 
3 causes which prevent* the waters of the sea from 
xching on the land. Abba Mari, a Marseillese Jew, 
a ted the Almagest of Ptolemy and the Commentary 
i^erroes upon it. The school of Salerno was stl^l 
ig forth its doctors. Ii? Home, JewSsh physicians 
very nufnerous, tlie popes tlienrielves employing 
Bonihice VIll. had for his medical adviser Kabbi 
At tlds period Spain and Franco wore full of 
xl Jews ; and perhaps partly by tlieir exerting upon 
igher classes with whom they came in contact too 
influence, for the pliysician of a Cliristian prinoe 
very often the rival of his confessor, and partly 
se the practice of medicine, as they pursued it, inter- 
with the gains of the Church, the clergy took alarm, 
iused to be re-enacted or enforced the ancient laws, 
youncil of Beziers, a.d. 1240, and the Council of Alby, 
254, prohibited all Christians fropi resorting to the 
es of an Israelitisli pliysician. It would appear that 
enactments had eitlicr fallen into desuetude or had 
to 1)0 enforced. The faculty of Paris, awakening at 

0 tlie danger of the case, caused, a.d. 1301, a decree 
publislied prohibiting cither mau or woman of the 
jxi of Moses from practising mediciilc upon any 

1 of the Catholic religion. A similar course was also 
in Spain. At this time the Jews were confessedly 
head of French medicine. It was tlie appointment 

0 of their persuasion, Profatius, as I'egent of the 
y of Mont})ellier a.d. 1300, which drew upon them 
rath of the faculty of Paris. This learned man was 
Ful astronomer ; he composed tables of the moon ; of 
)ngitudes of inahy Asiatic iyid AfricTin towns ; he 
iiined the o]L)liquity of the ecliptic, his result bein^ 
rably alluded to by Coperiftcus. The animosity of 
rench ecclesiastics against the Jewish physicians at 
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The Univer- 
sity ot Paris 
Ciwises the ex- 
pulsion of the 
Jews from 
France. 


last led to the hanishment of all the Jews from I Vance, 
A.D. 1306. “It was/’ say the historians of this 
event, “ a most revolting spectacle to see so maiiy 
learned men, who had adorned and benefited 
France, proscribed, wanderers without a country 
or an asylum. kSome of them expired of grief 
upon the road. Abba Mari gives in his work heart-rend- 
ing details of the expulsion of Vbc Jews from Montpellier, 
at the head of whom were tko professors and doctors of 
the faculty.” 

ojlut, though thus driven into exile, these strangers had 
Ursuitihat aeedmplishcd their destiny. They had silently 
ihry hiui uc- deposit'd in France tbeir ide*as. They had 
compiihiicd. credulity of the higher classes in 

Europe, and taught them to turn away from the super- 
natural. A clear recognition of their agency in this 
matter fastened upon them the watchful eye of Inquisition, 
and made them the victims of its tyranny. 

And so it might well lie. Out of the Spanish peninsula 
tliere had come across the llyrciu'cs an intcllciJual in- 
fluence, whicdi reached tlie populace under the form of a 
fresh and pleasing literature, and the better classes by 
novel hut unorthodox ideas. J\) a very great extent tho 
Jews had been its earriers. result was the ovei'tlirow 

of supernaturalism. \V'e shall Imrdly aeecjit the aflirma-| 
^on of good Catholics that failles disa])peared on account of* 
*0 Reformation, unalile to l)ear tho morose sectarianism 
which it was accom})anied, or the still more materij|il| 
explanation of th.e rustics tluit it was throudli^ 
toinicco. the introduction of tobacco. However that mdjo' 

, be, no longiu’ is Itobiu (JoodtVdlow tho compeller 

. ^^^^^diold duties — no longer do bad elves sit by tho 
* /^!*^^,^'^'bers of the hearth-stone at night, in the shape of 
f frogs, alter the family have gone to bed. For a 

here liave been no miracles in Europe. Even 

xome, t le those artiihjcs, has ceased to be tho. 

seat of that ^ 

C humac institutions of any Find, a great principle 

11 m 3 inwiougjp inwoven at the heginning, ean nevt|^ 
)e lemoved. 1|- ,^]n)w itself whenever occasion ])er 

iiu s. ilio between the Byzantine ecclesiastical 
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rst(vn and all true wisdom was inextinguishable, though 
was utterly foreign to Christianity. It was causes of the 
.steiied by imperial violence on the nations, eccieshi>ticai 
id made ^ its appearance, with unabated force, 

, intervals of ages. The same evil .instinct which toi o 
ypatia piecemeal in the church at Alexandria brought 
alileo into the custody of tlie familiars of tlie holy oiHco 
, Eomc. The necessar^^ censequenco of tliis upholding 
:norance by force was the ^mergence of ideas successively 
ere and more depraved. Whoever will ingenuously 
inpare the religious state of Italy in tlie fourteei^th 
ntiiry with its state in thc^ fourth — tha^ is, the recent 
aliaii with .the old Roman — will find that I )of^ra(Jod 
iiong'the illiterate classes nothing \vliatever of itaiy. 
id been accc^nplished. There were no tdevated thoughts 
holy things. From j^Tactical devotion God had al to- 
other disappeared ; the Saviour had been su])j)l anted by 
e blessed Virgin; and she hers(‘If — such was the im 
casing degradation — ^had been abandoned for the ignoldo 
jrship of apotheosized men, who, under the designation 
saints, had engrossed all the votaries. Tliere had been 
rapid descent to the last degree ol’ more tlian African 
asement in bleeding statues and winking ])ictures. 

In Ijuro])e theie had been incorporated old forms of 
U’ship and old festivals with Ohrisfian ones ; the local 
ds and goddesses had been re])laced ])y saints; for 
ilication canonization had l)een substituted.^ Tliere had 
en produced a civilization, the* character of .)f a u. w 
licli was its extraordinary intoleiancij. A man sysum. 
Lild not be suspected of doubling' the popular belief 
thout risk to his goods, his body, or his life. As a 
cessary conseipience, tliere could be no great lawgivei's, 
philosophers, no poets. Soi-iety was pervaded b)' a 
stematic hypocrisy. This tyranny over otliers some- 
les led to strange results. It caused the Jews to dis- 
/er the art of making wealth invisible by liills of 
change and other such like means, so that money might .< 
iniperce{)tibly but instantaneously movc'I. 

Thus, after the dying out of Greek science;, thei'o fol- 
ded, ainpng th6* new pojiulatio.tis, an intellectual iinnfo- 
ity, which soon became the centre of a vast number of 
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growing interests quickly and firmly crystallizing <a*onnd 
it. For them it was essential that there should 

inniience of, Ti'in 

that new be no change — ^no advance. In the midst of 
•ystem, jarrings and conflicts between those interests^ 
that condition was- steadfastly maintained, as if through 
instinct, by them all. It mattered not how antiquated 
’vvero the forms insisted on, nor how far they outraged 
common sense. New life was given to decaying illusions, 
and, in return, strength was gathered from them. Isis, 
aniuicgrada- moon beneath her feet, was planted, 

tiop by Afri- under a new name, on the Bosphorus and the 
can i^cas. TibcT. African '^heology, African ecclesiastical 
machinery, and African monasticism were made objects of 
reverence to unsuspecting Europe. Juvenal says that the 
Koman painters of Ixis day lived on the goddi3S8 Isis. The 
Italian painters of a later day lived on her modernized 
form. 


In such a condition of things the literary state could be 
No literature othor than barren. Political combinations 
in the Age of had not only prescribed an intellectual terminus, 
but had even laid down a rail upon which 
mental excursions were to be made, and from which there, 


was no departing ; or, if a turmout was permitted, it was* 
managed by a tonsured man. For centuries together, iff 
we exclude theological writings, there was absolutely nc} 
literature worth the name. Life seems to have been spenti 
in the pursuit of mere physical enjoyment, and thatJ 
enjoyment of a very Idw kind. When in the South oft 
France and Sicily literature began to dawn, it is not to bei] 
overlooked liow much of it was of an amatory kind ; andi 
love is the strongest of the passions. The first aspect of| 
Western literature was animal, not intellectual. A taste | 
for learning excited, there reappeared in the schools the 
Its critical bid troatiscs written a thousand years before — 
innocence. Elements of Euclid, the Geography of 

Ptolemy. Long after the Keformation there was an intel- 
lectual imbecility which might well excite our mirth, if it 
were not the index of a stage through which the human 
mind must pass. Often enough wo see it interestingly in 
th\i interweaving of the 'hew with the old ideas. If w€ 
take up a work on metallurgy, it commences with TubaJ 
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Cairii 5 if on music, with Jubal. The history of each 
country is traced back to the sons of Koah, or at least to 
the fugitives from the siege of Troy. An admiration for 
classical authors may perhaps be excused. It exhibited 
itself amusingly in the eccentricity of interlarding com- 
positions of every kind with Greek and Latin (juotations. 
This was an age ot literary innocence, when no legend 
was too stupendous for credulity ; when tliere was no one 
who had ever suspected t^iat Tully, as they delighted to 
call him, was not a great philosopher, and Virgil not a 
great poet. , 

Of those ponderous, those ]>vassive folios ^n ecclesias'lical 
affairs^ at onc 4 the product and representatives Disuse of pa- 
of the time, but little needs hero to he said. worirs. 
Tliey boasted) themselves as the suju-eme elibrt of human 
intellect; they laid claim to an enduring authority; to 
many they had a weight little less than the oracles of 
God. But if their intrinsic value is to l)e measured by 
their pretensions, and their pietensions judged of by their 
present use, Avhat is it that must 1)0 said? Long <ago 
tlieir term Avas readied, long ago they became obsolete. 
They liave no reader, Sucli must bo the issue of any 
literature springing from an immovable, an ume\]>anding 
basis, the olfs})ring of tliouglit that has l.)een hi'ld in sub- 
jugation by ])olitieal formulas, or of intellectual enei’gies 
that have been cramped. 

The Eoman ecclesiastical system, like the Bj^zantinc, 
had been irreAmcfibly committed in* an o|)])osition spread of 
to intellectual development. It ])roi‘essed to sOence in 
cultivate the morals, but it cruslipd the lejnd. 

Yet, in the course of CAmnts, this state of tilings Avas to 
come to an end through the Avorking of otlua* ])rinciples 
cipially enduring and more poAverful. They constitute 
what Ave may speak of under the title of tile Arabian 
3lement. On preceding pages it lias lieen shown tliat, 
vhen the Saracens compicred Egv})t, they came under the 
nlluence of the Nestorians and llellenizing Jews, acqiiir- 
ng from them a love-'of philosojihv, which ^oon manifested 
tself in full energy from the banks of the liujiira^s to 
hose of «Guadalquivir. The hMiimer of (Jhaiies Mi#tel 
flight strike down the ranks of the Saracens on the t/eld of 

VOL. II. K 
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Tours, but there was something intangible, somethiI^g in- 
destructible accompanying them, which tlio Frank chivalry 
could not confront. To the Church there was an evil 
omen. It has been well remarked that in the Provencal 
poetry there are noble bursts of crusading religious senti- 
ment, but they are incorporated with a sovereign contempt 
for the clergy. 

The biography of any of tho physicians or alchemists of 
the thirteenth century would serve the purpose of illus- 
trating the watclifiilness of the Church, the unsound 
condition of the universities, the indirect patronage ex- 
tended to heretics by eminent men, and the manner in 
which the rival powers, ecclesiasticism and philosophy, 
v'cre preparing P)r their final conflict. As an example of 
the kind, I may present briefly that of Arnold de Villa 
Nova, born about a.d. 1250. lie enjoyed a great 
frl!m thebio- reputation for his knowledge of medicine and 
gi aphy ot alchemy. For some years he was physician to 

^ ’ the King of Aragon. Under an accusation of 

defective orthodoxy ho lost his position at court, his 
]mni8hm€nt being rendered more eflectivo by excom- 
munication. Hoping to find in Paris more liberality thanj 
lie had met with in Spain, he fled to that city, blit was 
pursued by an adverse ecclesiastical influence with 4 
charge of having sold his soul to the Devil, and of havind 
changed a plate of copper into gold. In Montpellier, to 
which he was ol)liged to retire, ho found a more congenial 
intellectual atmosphere, and was for long one of the regents 
of the faculty of medicine. In succession, he subsequently 
resided in Florence, Naples, I^alermo, patronized and hon- 
oured by the Emperor Frederick II. — at that time engagec 
in the attempt to unite Italy into one kingdom and give i 
a single language — on account of his extraordinary reputa 
tion as a physician. Even the pope, Clement Y., notwith 
standing the unfortunate attitude in which Arnold stoo* 
toward " he Church, besought a visit from him in hopes c 
•‘ olief the stone. On his voyage for the purpose c 
wero-Aiot the necessary operation, Arnold suffered shi| 
P"^®"as drowned.^ His body was interred at Geno 
o interweavin^g^:^ encynlic letter, entreating those wl 
aice up a work reveal where Arnold’s Treatise c 
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tlio ftactice of Medicine might be found, it having been 
lost or concealed. * It appears that tlie chief oifences com- 
mitted by Arnold against the Church were that he liad 
predicted tliat the world would come to an end a.d. 1335 ; 
that he had said the bulls of the pope .were only the work 
of a man, and that the practice of charity is better than 
})rayer, or even than the mass. If he was the author of 
the celebrated book “Dq Tribus Impostoribus,” as was 
suspected by some, it is npt remarkable that ho was so 
closely watched and disciplined. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, he mingled a great deal of mysticism with 
his work, recommending, duriiig his alcheniical oporatibns, 
the retytation^of psalms, to give force to* the materials 
employed. Among other such things, jIo describes a seal, 
decorated with scriptural phrases, of excellent use in 
preserving one from sudden death. It appears, however, 
to have failed of its effect on tlie night when Arnold’s ship 
was drifting on an Italian lee-shore, and lie had most need 
of it. 

The two antagonistic principles — ecclesiastical and in- 
tellectual — were thus brought in presence of ^ 

each other. On other occasions tliey liad already LTntHiwm 
been in partial collision, as at the iconoclastic 
dispute which originated in the accusations of 
the Mohammedans, and ended in the te^iring of Christendom 
asunder. 

I Again there was a collision, a few centuries later, when 
|ie Sjmnish Moors and Jews began to influence struggle (.fee- 
fce higher European classes. Among the bish- cic.^iustic ism 
^ps, sovereigns, and even popes thus afier;ted, int ih'otuiii 
Jhere were many men of elevated views, who 
aw distinctly the position of Europe, and understood 
horoughly the difliculties of the Cliurch. It had alroads^ 
>ecome obvious to them that it would bo impossible to 
V^strain the imiDulse arising from the vigorous movements 
I the Saracens, and that it was absolutely necessaiy so 
0 order things that the actual condition of faith in^ 
Europe might be av*commodated to or o^j^en harmonized 
dth these philc^sophical conceptions, which it was quite 
lear would, soon or late, pervmde the whole Contins»nt. 
’his, as we have seen, is the explanation of the introduction 

K 2 
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of Scholasticism from the Arabian scliools, and its faccom- 
modatiou to the Christian code, on which authority looked 
with so much favour at first. But hardly had this attempt 
been entered upon before it became manifest that the risks 
to be incurred tlirough the remedy itself were as great as 
the antici])ate(l da;ngcrs. Tliere was then no other course 
than for the Church to retrace lier ste])s, ostensibly main- 
taining her consistency l)y ])ermT tting scliolastic literature, 
though declining scholastic Rheology. She thus allured 
the active intellect, arising in all directions in the uni- 
versities, to iVuit less and visionary ])nrsuits. This policy, 
therefore, thrcy.v lier back upon a system of repression ; it 
was the only course ])ossil)le; yet there can be np doubt 
that it was entered upon with reluctance. We do in- 
justice to the great na.rn who guided ecclesiastical policy 
in those times when we ix^pix'scait tliem as recklessly com 
mitting theiusclves to measures at once violent and inde- 
fensible. They did make the attempt to insti- 
\v!is ill ule tuto an o])])osite policy; it proved not only 
.system, not ill ^ lailnrc, l)ut mischicvous. They wore tlien 
the men. to chcck the spread of knowledge — 

driven by the necessities of tlieir ])osition. ^.i'ho fault was 
• none of theirs; it dated l)ack to the time of Constantine 
the Great; and the impossibility of either correcting or 
neutralizing it is only an example, as has been said, of the 
manner in which a general ])]-inci])le, once introduced, 
Avill ovorl)('/ir the best (.'xertions of tliose attempting to 
struggle against it. AVb can appreciate the false position 
into Avhich those statesmen were throAvn Avlien Ave compare 
tlieir ])ersona! Avith their ]>ub)lic relations. Often the most 
eminent ])ersons lived in intimacy and friemlship Avitll 
Jewish ]ihysicians, Avho, in the eye of the law, werc^ 
enemies of soeii‘ty ; often those who Avere foremost in thes 
(•ultivatio]! of knoAvledge — Avho, indeed, suftered excom-l 
munication for its sake— maintained amicable relations oi 
a private kind Avith those Avho in ])ublic Averc the leaden 
V nf their persecutors. The systems Avere in antagonism, not 
the men. Ariudd de Villa A’ova, thoagh excommunicated 
Avas the physician of one pojie ; Eoger Bacon, though 
liaAshly imprisoned, Avas 'die friend and correspondent o'/ 
another. These incidents are not to be mistaken for that 
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compassion whicli tlio truly great are ever ready to show 
to erring genius. They are examples of wliat wo often 
see in our own day, when men engaged in tlio movements 
of a grealf political party loyally carr}" out its declai-ed 
principles to their consequences, tlioiigh individually they 
may find in those cons('quences many things to which 
tliey could men tally object. Tlieir ]n-ivate objection they 
llius yield for tlic sake v^f what appears to them, in a 
general way, a practical go<^d. 

Such was tlio state of afhiirs wdien the Arab clemoTit, 
having pervaded France and Italy, made its formal ii\{:el- 
lectuai attack. It might jilTiiost liave bAn foreseen in 
what nmnner fliat attack would l.)e nnnh^, and the shape it 
would be likely to assinne. Of the sciences, astronomy 
was the oldest and most advanced. Its beginning dates 
earlier tlian the liistoric pculod, and botli in The intciNc- 
India and in Egypt it had long readied con-cct- tuai impuhsc 

p 1 ' 1 ni.ik.'s its iU- 

ness, SO lur as its general pnncipl<‘S were con- tack tin-onMh 

cerned. Tlio Saracens had b{.*en assiduous 

cultivators of it in both its Itrandies, oljservation and 

mathematical investigation. F])on one point, the figui’c 

and relations of the earth, it is evideiit tljat not tlu^ 

slightest doubt existed among them. Nay, it must b<^ 

added that no learned Euro[H‘an ecclesiastic or statesm.an 

could deny the demonstrated truths. Nevertheless, it so 

fell out that upon this very point the conflict lu’oke om. 

In India the llrahinans liad ])assed througfi the samo- 

trial — for difierent nations walk tlo*ough similar paths- 

with a certain plausible success, liy satisfying the popular 

clamour that there was, in realit^g notJiing inconsistent 

between the astronomical doctrine of the globular form and 

inovement of the earth, and the mytliological dogma that 

it rests upon a succession of animals, tlio loAvesf «jf wliidi 

is a tortoise. But tlie strong common sense of Western 

Europe was not to be deluded in any sucli idle way. It 

is not difficult to sec the point of contact, the ])oint of 

pressure with the Church. The abstract ouestlon gave ' 

her no concern ; it was the Cf\nscquenc\3H that might 

possibly follow. •The memorable battle was fonght iij^pn 

the question thus sharply defined : Is the earth a moving 

^lobe, a small body in the midst of suns and countless 
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myriads of worlds, or is it the central and greatest 'object 
in the universe, flat, and canopied over with a blue dome, 
motionless while all is in movement around it? Tho 
dispute thus definitely put, its issue was such as must 
always attend a Controversy in which he who is de- 
fending is at once lukewarm and conscious of his own 
and the Church Weakness. Never can moral interests, however 
is defeated, pure, Stand against intellect enforcing truth. 
On this ill-omened question the Church ventured her 
battle and lost it. 

‘Though this great conflict is embodied in the history of 
Galileo, who Ihis become it^ historical representative, the 
'I'he moral prime moving cause must not be "inisundcrstood. 
impulse. From the Pyrenees had passed forth an influence 
which had infected all the learned men of Western Eurojie. 
Its tendency was altogether iinfiivourablo to tho Church. 
Moreover, the illiterate classes had been touched, but in a 
different way. To the first action the designation of tho 
intellectual impulse may bo given ; to the latter, tho 
moral. It is to be especially observed that in their direc- 
tions these impulses conspired. We have seen how, 
through the Saracens and Jews conjointly, the intellectual 
Origin of the canic into play. The moral impulse 

mor.dim- originated in a different manner, being due 
partly to tho Crusades and partly to the state of 
things in Romo. On these causes it is therefore needful 
for us to reflect. 

First, of the Crusades. • I’hcre had been wrenched from 
Christendom its firirest and most glorious portions. Spain, 
the north of Africa, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, were gone. 
Tho Mohammedans had been repeatedly under the walls 
of Constantinople ; its fall was only a (question of time. 
They had been in the streets of Rome. They had marched 
across Italy in every direction. But perha2:)S the geogra- 
phical losses, appalling as they were, did not appear sol 
Loss of the painful as the capture of the holy places; thcil 
\ holy places, hirtli-place of our Redeemer ; the scene of Hist' 
sufferings; thd'Mount Olives; the Sea of Galileo; the!; 
(lardcn of Gethsomanc ; Calvary ; the Sep ilchre. Too oftenli 
in their day of strength, while there were Roman 'legions at 
their back, had the bishops taunted Paganism with the 
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weakitess of its divinities, who could not defend themselves, 
their temples, or *their sacred places. That logic was re- 
taliated now. To many a sincere heart must many an 
ominous rc^exion have occurred. In Western Europe there 
was a strong common sense which quickly caught the true 
position of things — a common sense that could neither he 
blinded nor hoodwinked. The astuteness of the Italian poli- 
ticians was insufficient to qpnceal altogether the great fact, 
tliough it might succeed in 4issemhling its real significance 
for a time. The Europe of that day was very different from 
the Europe of ours. It was in its Age of Faith. Itecently 
converted, as all recent convcirts do, it made its belief a 
living i^ile of action. In our times there is not upon that 
continent a nation which, in its practical relations with 
others, carries* out to their consequences its ostensible, its 
avowed articles of belief. Catholics, Protestants, Moham- 
medans, they of the Greek communion, indiscriminately 
consort together under the expediences of the passing 
hour. Statesmanship has long been dissevered from re- 
ligion — a fact most portentous for future times. But it 
was not so in the Middle Ages. Men then believed their 
form of faith with tlio same clearness, tlio same intensity 
with which they believed their own existence or the 
actual presence of things upon which they cast their eyes. 
The doctrines of the Church wore to them no mere incon- 
sequential affair, but an absolute, an actual reality, a living 
{ind a fearful thing. It would have passed their* comprehen- 
sion if they could have been assured that a day would come 
when Christian Europe, by a breath, could remove from 
the holy places the scandal of au infidel intruder, but, 
upon the whole, would consider it not wortli her while to 
do so. How differently they acted. When, by the preach- 
ing of Peter the Hermit and las collaborators, who had 
received a signal from Pome, a knowledge ha’d come to 
their ears of the rejwoach that had befallen Jerusalem and 
the sufferings of the pilgrims, their plain but straight- 
forward common sense taught them at once what was tho 
right remedy to ai)p?y, and forthy^ith they did apjily it, 
^nd Christendoi:q, precipitated headlong uj^on Kffwtofthe 
■the Holy* Land, was brought fafce to face with orusiide^ ' 
■Mohammedanism. But what a scene awaited the zealous, 
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the religions barharians-— for such they truly were— when 
Constantinople, with its matchless splendours, came in 
view ! What a scene when they had passed into Asia 
Minor, that garden of the world, present! ng-i city after 
city, with palaces .and edifices, the pride of twenty cen- 
turies ! How unexpected tlie character of those Saracens, 
whom they had been taught, by tliose who had incited 
Cb'in'^oof them to their entc^-prise, to regard as no better 
opinion iTi Uie than bloodthirsty fends, but whom they found 
crusuaers. valiant, mercilul, just! When Eichard the 
Lion-hearted, King of England, lay in his tent consumed 
by a fever, tlifire came inti the camp camels laden with 
snow, sent by his enemy, the Sultan vSaladirr, to ass’jiage his 
disease, the homage of one brave soldier to another. But 
when Eichard was returning to England, it was by a 
Christian prince that he was treacherously seized and 
secretly confined, ddiis was doul)tless only one of many 
such incidents which liad often before occurred. Even 
down to the meanest camp-follower, every one must have 
recognized the ditference between what they had antici- 
pated and wliat they had found. They had seen un- 
daunted courage, cliivalrous bearing, intellectual culture 
far higlier than their own. They had been in lands filled 
with the ])rodigies of human skill. They did not melt 
down into tire ])opula.tions to whom they returned without 
imparting to them a profound impression destined to make 
its(df h'lt in the course of time. 

But, secondly, as to ihe state of thiTigs in Eome. The 
movement into whii^li all Euro])e had lieen thrown by these 
wars brough.t to light the true condition of 
rovrr'ih' iin- tilings ill Italy as respects morality. Locomo- 
it'iiy population is followed by intellectual 
development. The old stationary condition of 
things in Euro[)e was closed by the Crusades. National 
movement gave rise to lietter observation, better in- 
formation, and could not but be followed by national 
reflexion. And though wo are obliged to speak of the 
European po 2 )ulation as being in on6 sense in a barbarous 
state, it was a moral population, earnestly believing the 
truth of every doctrine it’ had been taught, and sincerely 
expecting that those doctrines would bo carried to their 
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practical application, and that religions profession must, 
as a matter of course, bo illustrated by religious life. 3'ho 
Homans themselves were an exception to this. They liad 
lived too* long behind the scenes. Indeed, it may bo said 
that all the Italian peninsula had cnuVncipated itself from 
that delusion, as likewise certain classes in Franco, wlio 
had become familiar with tiie state of things during the 
residence of the po})es *!tt* Avignon. It has been the 
destiny of Southern Franco to ])a.ss, on a small scale, 
under the same inliuence. aajd lo (vxliibit the samo results 
as were a])])ointed for all lairope at last. * ‘ 

And now, what was it tlnu^aovakeuing jSurope found to 
bo tha state ^f things in Italy? I avert )uy eyes from 
looking again at the laography of tlie p<)|)es; it would bo 
only to renew a scene of sin and shame. Nor can I, 
without injustice t(.) ti'utli, s|>eak of the social condition of 
the inhabitants of that ])(minsula without relating facts 
which would cojupei my re aler to turn o\or th<a ])ago with 
a blush. I prefer to look at tiie maxims of politi(.‘al life 
which had bt'cn followc'd for many centuries, and w]nc;h 
were first divulged })y one of tin? gr(‘at«,‘st Jiien tliat Italy 
has produced, in a woi’k — a.d. Idlo -tiaily ciiaracteriz(Ml 
as a literary pi’odigy. Certiiinly notlujig can surpass in 
atrocity tlie maxims therein laid dow^n 

Macliiavclli, in that work, tells us that there are three 
degrees of capa(aty among men, I'liat ope 'rhoprincipks 
understands things by his own natural powers; onuiinn 
anotlior, when they aixi ex])lained to iiim; a 
third, not at all. In dealing with these diffei'cnt 
classes ditferent methods must ])e used. The last class, 
which is by far the most numerous, is so sim])le and weak 
that it is very easy to <lnpe those who Ixdong to it. If 
they cease to believer of their own accord tln.^y ought to l>o 
constrained by fVji’ce, in the application of which, though 
there may be consideral»l(5 dilliculties at first, yet, these once 
overcome by a sutheient uiiserupulousness — veneration, 
security, tranquillity, and ]ia})piness will follow. That, if 
a prince is constrained to make his choic3, it is l)etter for 
him to be feared*than loved; he should rcinciuber that, all 
men are ^ingrateful, fickle, timul, dissembling, and self- 
interested ; that love depends on them, but fear ‘depends 
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on him, and hence it is best to prefer the latter, whibh is 
always in his own hands, ddie great aim of statesmanship 
slionld be permanence, which is worth everything else, 
being far more valuable than freedom, d'hat, . if a man 
wants to ruin a repiblic, his proper course is to set it on 
bold undertakings, which it is sure to mismanage ; that 
men, being, naturally wicked, incline to good only when 
they are compelled ; they thiifk a great deal more of the 
present than the p.ast, and nev-er seek change so long as 
they are made comfortable. 

He recommends a ruler to bear in mind that, while the 
lower class of /(len may desert him, the superior will not 
only desert, but conspire. If such cannot with cet:tainty 
be made trustworthy friends, it is very clearly necessary to 
put it out of their power to be enemies. Thus it may be 
observed that the freciuent insurrections in Spain, Gaul, 
and Greece against the Itomans were entirely due to the 
petty chiefs inhabiting those countines; but that, after 
these had been put to death, everything went on very well. 
Up to a certain point, it should be the grand maxim of a 
wise government to content the people and to manage tho 
nobles ; but that, since hatred is just as easily incurred by 
good actions as by bad ones, tliere will occasionally arise 
the necessity of l)eing wicked in order to maintain power, 
and, in such a case, there should bo no hesitation ; for, 
though it is useful to persevere in the path of rectitude 
while there is no inconvenience, we should deviate from it 
at once if circumstances so advise. A prudent prince 
ought not keep his word to his own injury ; he ought to 
bear in mind 'that one who always endeavours to act as 
duty dictates necessarily insures his own destruction ; 
that new obligations never extinguish the memory of 
former injuries in tho minds of the superior order of men ; 
that liberality, in the end, generally insures more enemies 
than friends ; that it is the nature of mankind to become 
as much attached to one by tho benefits they render as by 
the favours they receive ; that, where tho question is as to 
the taking of hfe or the confiscation of property, it is 
useful to remember that men forget th'^ death of their 
relatives, but not tho losci of their patrimony ;o that, if* 
cruelties should become expedient, they should be com- 
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mitt^d thoroughly and but once — it is very impolitic to 
resort to them a second time ; that there are three ways 
of deciding any contest — by fraud, by force, or by law, 
and a wise man will make the most suitable choice ; that 
there are also three ways of maintaining control in newly- 
conquered states that have once been free — by ruining 
them, by inhabiting them, or by permitting them to keep 
their own laws and to pa^ tj^ibute. Of tlie.se tlie first will 
often be found the best, as*wo may see from the history of 
the Romans, who were experienced judges of such cases. 
That, as respects tlie family of a rival but conquered 
sovereign, the greatest ])ains eliould be taktji to extinguish 
it com^iletely*; for histoiy ]n*oves, wh^it many fabulous 
traditions relate, that dangerous political consequences 
have originated in the escajie of some obscure or insig- 
nificant member ; that men of the liighest oi’der, who are, 
therefore, of sound judgment — who seek for actual social 
truths for their guidance ratli(u* tliau visionary models 
which never existed — will conform to the decisions of 
reason, and never be influenced by feelings of sentiment, 
unless it is ap})arent tliat some collatci'al advantage will 
arise from the temporary exhibition thereof; and that 
they will put a just estimate on the delusions in which 
the vulgar indulge, casting aside the so-called interven- 
tions of Divine Providence^ which are, in reality, nothing 
more than the concatenation of certain circumstances 
following the ordinary law of cause and effect, but which, 
by interfering with the action of each other, have assumed 
a direction which the judgment of the wisest could not 
have foreseen. 

Europe has visited with its maledictions the great 
political writer by whom these atrocious maxims have 
been recommended, forgetting that his ofience consists not 
in inventing, but in divulging them. Ilis works tlius 
affer the purest example wo possess of physical statcsniaii- 
^hip. They are altogether impassive. lie views the 
nanagement of a state precisely as ho might do the 
construction of a' nlachine, recc^nmendiiig that such a 
vheel or such /A lever should be introduced, his only 
aquiry being whether it will ’•accomplish his intention. 
18 to any happiness or misery it may work, ho gives 
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himself no concern, unless, indeed, they evidently on^ht to 
enter into the calculation, lie had sn tiered tlio rack him- 
self under a charge of cons])iracy, ami home it witlnnit 
tlinching. But, before ^laclnavelli wrote, his ‘])rineiple8 
had all been carried into ]>ractice; indeed, it would not be 
ditlicult to give abiuidant examples in ])roof of the asser- 
tion that they had been for aijes regai ded in Italy as rules 
of conduct. ' *’ 

Such was the morality w]ii(^h Kurope detected as exist- 
ing in Italy, carried out witii ineonetavable xvickedness in 
public and private life; and thns the two (\auses wo have 
Ix^en considm’i'^g -~conta(‘t \titli tlie Saracanis in Syria and 
a knowledge of Hie real stat«‘ of things ih Home — con- 
spired together to ])roduee what may br dosi^natetl as the 
moral impulse, wliieh, in its turn, eons]>ii-ed with the 
Conjoinxi intelle<'tual. 'riadr association forelioded evil 
etr.viofth.^ fo ecclesiastical authority, thus taken at great 
anajnoni (1 isadvaii tag< *. d'hongh, from its V(‘i’y birthday, 
iminiLsfis. tliat authority had been in absolute* opposition 
to tlie intelleetual movement, it might, doiibtl<*ss, for a 
inueh longer time liave successfully maintained its contlict 
therewith had the conditions remaimMl unchanged. Up 
to this time its r*]ii(‘f strongtli repos«‘d upon its moral 
relations. It could* ])oint, and did ]>oint the attentiiwi of 
those whose meaital enltnre enahhal them to nmlerstand 
the true jiositiou of .atfairs, to Knro)>(^ brouglit out of 
barbarism, and Iteginning a eoiirse of glorious eivili/atioii. 
That aeliimaanfmt was claimed hy tin; Chnndi. If it weri^ 
true that slie had thus brought it to pass, it had been 
altogether Avrmiglit hw the ageney of licr moral power, 
intellectual iufiucaicc; in no manner aiding tlierein, hut 
lieing uniformly, from fin? time of ( V>nstantiTn> the (Ireat 
to that of tin; Hefonnation, instinctively iH'pnlsiMl. When, 
now, th(3 moral power sulfered so grix-it a slioek, and was 
not only ready to go ov(‘r t(j, hut had actual ly allied itself 
with the intellectual, there was gn*at danger to ecclesias- 
tical authority. And lienee we need not ho surprised that 
an impression began to prevail among ’the clear-thinking 
men of the time tliat the real functions 'if that authority 
were completed in ])roducing the partially-civili/cd con- 
dition to which Europe had attained, the course of events 
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tending cvidentl}^ to an elimination of that authority as 
an active clement in the a]>proachin^ Enro]jean system. 
To such the Ohnrch might em])hatieally address herself, 
]>ointiMg (iut the signal and hril limit reisnlts to reuses 
which she had given I'ise, and disjilayinj;* tlie nia- oi .ccitbia^- 
nifest evils wliicli must inevitahly ensue if tier re- 
lations, as then existing, sliouhl he touched. For it must 
have been plain that hrst etlcct ai'ising from the 
coalition of tlie intellectuals wit li the nioi-al element would 
be an assertion of the right of jirivatc judgment in the 
individual — a condition utterly inconsistent with .the 
dominating influencii of autlntiity. Jt \\ a.4 actually upon 
that vevy prinf-itile tliat th(‘ ]>attle ol' tlaw liefoianatiou was 
eventually I’ought. ^'he might ]u>int out — for it iieeded 
no pro[)hetic inspiration— that, if once tin's jirinciple was 
yielded, there could be no other is.sue in (diristendom than 
a total decomposition; tliat tlnuigh, for a little while, the 
separation might lie limited to a few great u-rt. <)>](' 
confessions, these, under tlie very intiuenec' of 
the princi]»le that had bi'ought themsidvcs into existcuice, 
must, in their turn, un<lcrg\> disintegration, and tlie end 
of it be a coiujdete anarchy of sects. Jn one sense it may 
i>o said that it was in wisdom that the Fhureh took her 
stand upon this j>oint, determining t</ make it her base ot 
rt‘sistance ; unwisely in jinother, i‘or it was evident that 
she had already lost the initiative of action, qnd that her 
very resistance would constitute the lirst stage in the 
]>rocess of decomposition. 

Eurojie had made a vast ste]> during its Age of Faith. 
Spontaneously it had grown through its y<»nth ; 
and the Italians, who had furnished it with nno.us ojangvi 
many of its ideas, had furnished it also with 
many of its forms of life. In that res|)ect justicejias still h» 
lie done them. \Vhen Ivome broke away from lier con- 
nexions with Constantinople, a cloud of more than Ciiu- 
iiorian darkness overshadowed Europe, It was occupied 
^y wandering savages. ISix hundred years organized it 
nto families, neighbourhoods, cities. Those centuries 
bund it full of Tiondmeii ; they loft it witiioiit a slave, 
^hoy foufid it a scene of violciite, ra])ine, lust; they left 
i the abode of God-fearing meu. Wheru there had been 
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tracklcBS forests, there were ininimerahle steeples p;littc‘riiii; 
ill tiie sun ; where there liad been bloody chieftains, 
drinking out of tluur enemies’ skulls, there were gi*ava3 
eeelesiasties, fathoming tlie (lej)ths of free-wil),^ predesti- 
nation, election. Investing the clergy witli a mysterious 
superioi-ity, the (liurch asserted tin*, equalit}" of the laity 
from the king to tlie beggar before God. It disregarded 
wealth and birtli, and opened a career for all. Its in- 
tluenco over tln^ family and vlomestic relations was felt 
through all classcss. Jt tixed ]»aternity b}" a previous 
ceremony ; it enl()rc(Ml the rule that a wife passes into the 
family of herdiushand, and hence it followed that legiti- 
mate children hi'long to the father, illegitimate to tlie 
mother. Jt compelled woimm to <lonu'stie life, shut them 
out from tlie ju’iesthood, and tiled to <‘xclude them from 
government, in a woiddly sense, the mistake tliat Rome 
committ(‘d was this: she attiaupted to maintain an intel- 
h'ctual immobility in tin* midst of an advancing social state. 
She saw not that soeidy could no mon? l)e stoppial in its 
(jareer through la-r iiuaa^ assm-tion that it could not and 
should not move, than that Iheeai'tli (‘oiild la* clnadved in its 
revolution uktcIv breaus(‘she pi'oti.'sti'd that it was at rest. 
She tri(‘d, first by jiei’suasion and (hen by force, to arri'st 
the onward movcnpait, but she was overboiaie, notw’ith- 
standing her li’antie resistane*', by tin' impetuous current. 
Very different would it liavi* ])eeu had tin' Italian state.s- 
men boldly ]>ut themstdvi's in the van of progr(‘ss, and, 
instc'ad of assei'ting an immutability ami infallibility, 
changi'd tluur dogmas and maxims as the ])i'ogress ot 
events re(piiV('d. Ihirope need not have waited for Arabs 
and Jews. 

Ill di'seribing these various facts, I lu'na^ endeavoured t(» 
point out impressively how tin' Ghiindi, so full of vigour 
at first, ('ontaiiiiMl within itself the sivds of inevitable 
decay. From the ]>eriod when it came into eollijsion witli 
the intelle<‘(ual and moral ehuuents, the origin of wiiicli 
we have traia'd, and which consjiired together for its' 
l o^^ofivnvor <>''’t‘Vthrow, ii exhibited a gradual decline ; first ^ 
in ehmvh or- losing its intluence upon natouis, and ceasing to ! 
Iianu.ainnv tliciu u principle of public aethm ; j 

witnessing the alienation of the higher and educakq; J 
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cl;issc%, tho pn)Ct‘Ss descendinp^ dowiiwnrd t]iroiip;li t}io 
social scale, tliei’ciu retracing tho ste|)s of its advance. 
When ecclesiasticisin became so weak as to ]>e unable to ^ 
regiilato international atfairs, and was 8n[)[)lanted liy 
diplomacy, in tlie castle tho ])hvsi(‘iah was more than a 
lival for the confessor, in the town the mayor was a 
greater man than the abbot. Tliere remaim'd a lingering 
intlnence over individual.', ■\Vho liad not yet lasen above a 
belief that it could conti-oli tlieir state after death. This 
decline of its ancient inlliienco slionld be a can.'^e of 
rejoicing to all inti'lligent men, for an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization allying itself to p<4itical power^-an iit'vcr now 
be a source of»any good. In America wcs have S4'<m tlie 
bond tliat lield tho Churcli and iStab; t(»gother abrn])tly 
snapped. It j.s tln'refore well that, sinc(' the (4ose of the 
Age of Faith, things have ber'ii coming back 
witli an accelerated pace, to the stat(' in whicli 
tiiey were in tho eaily Oiristian times, b(‘foi-e '''« k « t ciiOn- 
the founder of ( 'onstantinoplc b<‘gnilcd the 
devotional spirit to his pn-sonal and ftmily benefit- To 
the state in which thoy were before ambitions im-n .songlit 
]H)liticiil advancement and wi'alth by organizing hypo<‘i isy 
--when maxims of morality, charity, bi'iievolern'e, were 
rules of life for individual man who'll the monitions of 
con.scienco wi're obeyed Avithout the suggestions of an 
oiitAvard, often an intereste>d and artful prompter- —Avhen 
the individual lived not under tju; sh'cpless gaze, the 
iru.shiiig hand of a great overwhelming hierarchical! or- 
ganization, surrounding liim on all .si<lcs, doing his think- 
ing for him, directing him in his acts, making him a mere 
automaton, but in simplicity, humility, and truthfulness 
guiding himself aci'ording to the light given him, and 
discharging tho duties of tliis troublesoim' and transitoiy 
life “as cA'cr in his great 'I’askmaster s eye.” 

For tho progre.ssive degradations exhibited by tlie Itoman 
hurch during the Age of Faith, something may be opcrefl 
s at once an explanation and an exen.so. Machiavelli 
elate.s, in his “ Hiitofy of Florer‘#‘<‘. ” — a tVork which, if 
iferior in philosopliieal penetration to hi.s “ Prime,” in of 
le most /cingiilar merit as a lili-rarv eomposif ion that 
sporco, a Itomau, having l»eeome poj>e, exclianged his 
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unseemly name for the more classical one Sergius, ami that 
Connexion of l^is successors have ever since observed the prac- 
in^uaT^^wIt^ assuming a new name. This incident 

itsethuiS profoundly illustrates the psychical nrogress of 
ctate. Church. During the li.ftccn centuries that 

we have had under consideration — counting from a little 
before the Christian ei'a— tlie ])Opu1ation of Italy had been 
constantly changing. The ^Id Koman etlinical element 
had become eliminated partly, through tlie re]:)ublican and 
imperial wars, and partly through the slave system. The 
degenerated half-breeds, of whom the Peninsula was full 
through repeiited nortlierui immigrations, degenerated, as 
time went on, still more and more. A'^ter that blood 
admixture had for the most part ceased, it took along time 
for the base ethnical element which was its ])roduct to come 
into physiological correspondence with the countiy, for 
the adaptation of man to a new climate is a slow, a secular 
change. 

But blood-degeneration imjdies thought-degeneration. 
It is nothing more tlian might l)e expected that, in this 
nmngrel race, customs, and language, and even names 
should change — that rivers, and towns, and inen should 
I’cceive new appellations. As the gi’eat statesman to whom 
1 have referred ol»)servcs, (Jaxsar and Pompey had disap- 
})eared ; John, Matthew, and Ikdcr had come in their stead. 
Barbarized names are the outward and visible signs of 
barbarized ideas. Those early bishops of Pome whose 
dignified acts have cOmmaiuhnl our respect, were men of 
Poman blood, and animated with sentijiients that were 
truly Latin but the succeeding ])ontifis, whose lives were 
so infamous and thoughts so base, were engendered of half- 
l)reeds. Nor was it until the Italian po])ulation had re-es- 
tablished itself in a physiological relation with the country 
— -not until it had passed through the earlier stages of 
national life— that manly thoughts and true conceptions 
could bo regained. 

Ideas and dogmas that would not have been tolerated for 
an instant ill the old, pure, hombgdueous Poman race, 
found acceptance in tins adulterated, featering mass. This| 
was the true cause of tPj? increasing debasement of Latkij 
Christianity. Whoever will take the trouble of construct-| 
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ing athart of the^ religious conceptions as they successively 
struggled into light, will see how close was their ^ 

connexion with the physiological state of the tL 

Italian ethnical element at the moment. It is a 
sad and humiliating succession. Mariolatry ; the 
invocation of saints ; the supremo value of virginity ; the 
working of miracles by relics ; the satisfaction of moral 
crimes by gifts of money Or goods to the clei-gy ; the 
worship of images ; rurgatory ; the sale of benefices ; 
transubstantiation, or the making of God by the jmest ; 
the materialization of God — tliat lie has eyes, feet, hands, 
toes; the virtue of pilgrimages; vicariouf religion, the 
sinner i^aying ihe ])ri(%st to pray for him; the corporeality 
of spints; the forbidding of the Bible to the laity; the 
descent to shrine-worsliip and fetichism ; the doctrine that 
man can do more tiian his duty, and hence have a claim 
upon God'; the sale by the priests of indulgences in sin 
for money. 

But there is another, a very di fferent aspect under which 
we must regard this Church. Enveloped as it was with 
tlie many evils of tlie times, the truly Christian priiici{)lo 
which was at its basis perpetually vindicated its power, 
giving rise to numberless blessings in spite of the de- 
gradation and wick(Mlness of man. As I liave elsewhere 
(Pliysiology, Book JI., Chap. VIII.) remarked, “The civil 
law exerted an exterior power in human relations ; Chris- 
tianity produced an interior and moral chang'e. 

The idea of an ultimate accountability for per- 
sonal deeds, of wliieli the old Europeans had an oimrchhad 
indistinct perce})tion, became inteiese and pro- 
cise. The sentiment of uni versa! charity was exemplified 
not only in individual acts, the remembrance of which 
soon pmsos away, but in tlie more permanent institution 
of establishments for the relief of allliction, the spread of 
knowdedge, the propagation of truth. Of the great 
ecclesiastics, many had risen from +he humblest ranks of 
society, and these men, true to their democratic instincts, 
were often found 4o '*be tlie intiexjible sup^virters of right 
against might, ^^fventually coming to lie the depositaries 
*of tlie kix)wlcdge that then existed, they opjioscd intellect 
to brute force, in many instances successfully, and l)y the 
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example of the organization of the Church, whicli was 
essentially republican, they showed how representative 
systems may be introduced into the state. Nor was it over 
communities and nations that the Church displayed her 
chief power. Never in the world before was there such a 
system. From her central scat at Rome, her all-seeing eye, 
like that of Providence itself, could equally take in a 
hemisphere at a glance, or ox Jim ‘no the private life of any 
individual. Her boundless influences enveloped kings in 
tlieir palaces, and relieved the beggar at the monastery 
gate. In all Europe there was not a man too obscure, too 
insignificant, cV too desolate for her. Surrounded by her 
solemnities, cvoiy one received his name at her altar; her 
bells chimed at liis marriage, her knell tolled at his 
funeral. She extorted from him the secrets of his life at 
her confessionals, and punished his faults by her penances. 
Jn his hour of sickness and troul)le her servants sought him 
out, tcacliing him, by her exquisite litanies and prayers, to 
])laco his reliaiujc on God, or strengthening him for the 
trials of life by the example of the holy and just. Her 
prayers had an elTicacy to give repose to the souls of his 
<lead. Wlien, even to his friends, his lifeless body had 
become an offence, in the name o^‘ God she received it into 
her consecrated groirpd, and under her shadow he rested till 
the great reckoning-day. From little bettor than a slave 
slie raised Ips wife to be his equal, and, forbidding him to 
liave more tlian one, met her recompense for those noble 
deeds in a firm friend al every fireside. l)is(*ountenancing 
all imjuiro love, she ]mt round that fireside the children of 
one mother, itnd made that mother little less than sacred 
in their eyes. In ages of lawlessness and rapine, among 
peo]do Imt a ste]> above savages, she vindicated the invio- 
lability of, her precincts against the hand of power, and 
made her temples a refuge and sanctuary for the desj>airing 
and oppressed. Truly she was the shadow of a great rock 
in many a weary land!’' 

This being tiio point which I cohsi'^er the end of the 
Italian system as a living force in Ll'iropean progress, 
its subsequent operation hieing directed to the senses and 
not to the understanding, it will not bo amiss if for a 
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inoincnt we extend our view to later times and to circum- 
stances beyond the strict compass of this book, Aniilysis of 
endeavouring thus to ascertain the condition 
of the Church, especially as to many devout 
jiersons it may doubtless appear that she has lost none of 
her power. 

On four occasions there have been revolts against the 
Italian Church system : ISt, m the thirteenth century, the 
Albigensian • 2nd, in the fourteenth, the Four revolts 
Wiclilite; 3rd, in the sixteenth, tlic Eeforma- 
tion ; 4th, in the eighteenth, at tlie French 
Kevolution. On eacli of tllese occasion^ ecclesiastical 
authority has escorted wliatevcr offensive w defensive ])Ower 
it possessed. »lts action is a true indication of its condition 
at the time. Astronomers can d(;termine tlie orbit of a 
comet or other celestial meteor liy tlnxai observations of its 
[)(.)sition as seen from tlie earth, and taken at intervals apart. 

ist. Of the Albigensian revolt. We have ascertained 
that the origin of tliis is distinctly traceable tik, Aihifiou- 
to the Mohammedan influence of Spain, thi'ougli 
the schools of Cordova and Cranada, pervading Languedoc; 
and Provence, Had tliese agencies producc<l only the 
gay scenes of chivalry and courtesy as tli(‘ir material 
I'csults, and, as their intellectual, >vard>allads, satires, 
and amorous songs, they had l»een excusetl ; but, along 
with sucli elegant frivolities, there was soigething of a 
more serious kind. A jiopular jiroverb will often belray 
national belief, and there was a jiroverl) in Provence, 

Viler than a jn iest.” The offensive sectaries also (jiiohal, 
f(U’ the edification of the monks, candain texta, t o th(3 erf(;ct 
that, “ if a man will not work neitlier let liiin eat.” 'Flie 
event, in the hands of Simon de idontfort, tauglit them tliat 
tiiero is such a thing as wresting Scripture t<{ one s owi* 
destruction. 

How did the Church deal with this Albigensian lieresy ? 
As those do wlio have an alisolutely overwhelming ])()wer. 
She did not crush \t--that would Iiave been too indulgent ; 
she absolutely aniiliilated it. Awake to wh'it nmst necessa- 
rily ensue from tlfo imjiercept ble spiead of su<‘h (jj anions, 
die remorselessly consumed its’hiirtli-plaee with fire and 
iword ; and, fearful that some fugitives might lia ve escaped 
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her vigilant eye, or that heresy might go. wherever a bale 
of goods might be conveyed, she organized tlie Inquisition 
with its troo})S of familiars and spies. Six hundred years 
have elapsed since these evcmts, and the south f)f France 
lias never recovered' from the blow. 

ddiat was a pei’secution worthy of a sovereign — a perse- 
cution conducted on sound Italian princi])les of policy — to 
(‘onsider clearly tlic end to ()e-' attained, and adopt th<> 
proper means witliont any hind of concern as to their 
nature. Ihit it was a ]xa‘S(Maiti('n tiiat inq)lied the posses- 
sion of unlimited and irrcs]»onsib]e ])Owcr. 

2nd. Of the revolt of Wicii L We have also considered the 
i'iio revolt of state of. allairs wliicii aroused the resistance of 
u loiii. Wielif. It is manifested by legal enactments 
early in the fourtoontli ctaitury, such as thad ecclesiastics 
shall not go armed, nor j<-)in tliemselves with tliioves, nor 
frequent taverns, noi* chambers of strumpets, nor visit nuns, 
nor ])la,y at dice, nor ke(‘.]> conc.iil lines ~ l)y the l^irliamen- 
tary bill of 1370, setting forth that the tax ]>aid in England 
to the pope for ecch'siastical dignities is fouri‘old as much 
as that coming to tlio king from the whole realm ; tliat 
alien clergy, who have never seen nor care to see tlnn'r 
iiocks, convey away the tn^asure of the country — by the 
Viomely jireaching of John I>all, that all men are equal in 
th(^ sight of (rod. Wicii l'\s o]iposition was not only directed 
against eorriqdions of disci] dine in the ( hureh, but ccpially 
against doctrinal errors. II is dogma that “ (lod biudetlL 
not men to biJieve any thing they cannot understand” 
is a distinct emlHidiment of the rights of reason, and tlie 
noble ]mr[)os(. lie carried into ('xecution of translating tlu5 
Bible from the Yulgate shows in what direction he intended 
the application of that doctrine to l>e made. Fhrough the 
influence of the queen of Kicdiard the Second, who was 
a native of that country, his doctrines found an echo in 
Ikdiemia— lliiss not only earnestly adopting his tlieological 
views, but also yuning in liis ri'sistance to the despotism of 
the court of home and his ex])osures of the corru]dions of 
the clergy. The ]K)lilical ])oint of this^rcvolt in England 
(K}curs in the refusal of Edward III., atsthe instigation of 
Wielif, to do homage to the pope; the religious, in the 
translation of the Biide. 
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TiiC)Ugli a Lull was sent to London requii lng the arcli- 
heretic to Le seized and juit in irons, AViclif died in his 
Led, and his Lories rested quietly in tire grave for forty-four 
years. IVxdcsiastical vongeaiico Liirned them at last, and 
scattered them to the winds. 

There was no remissness in the ecclesiastical authority, 
l)ut there were victories won by the blind liero, Jolin 
Zisca. After the death of that great soldier* — whose body 
Avas left by the road-side to the wolves and croAvs, and liis 
skin dried and made into a drum — in vain was all tliat 
■jierhdy could suggest and all that briihility cofild evecutc; 
resorted to — in Aciin tlie savoirI and lire; ano^i’o passed over 
Jkiliemia, and ihc last effort of impotent vengeance tried in 
England — the heretics could not l)e extei*minated nor tlie 
detested translation of the J>ible dcstroyiHb 

drd. Of tlie revolt of Lut]\<n*. As we shall liaA^e, in a 
sul)sequent chapter, to consiehn* the causes that revolt oi 
led to the Reformation, it is not Mec(\ssary to i'>aiivr. 
anticipate tluaii in any detail Ihoi;. TIk; ncccssiiii's of tlie 
Jkoman treasury, Avhich suggested the doctriiK^ oi‘ siqx'rero- 
gation and tlie sale of indulgences as a ready means ol‘ 
]‘(‘liof, merely brougl it on a crisis which otherwisi; could not 
ha,ve lieen long jiostponed, the real jioint at issue biu’ng 
the right of interpretation ot the ti^'riptures by private 
judgment. ’ 

The Church did not restrict licr ]*esistance to the use, 
of ecclesiastical Ava‘a pons —those of a, carnal icind she also 
emjiloyed. Yet avc look in vain foi**the (‘oncenti atCHl enci’gy 
Avith Avliich she annihilated tlie Anjigenses, or tlie atrocious 
policy Avdth Avhich the Hussites Avere met. ,,44ic times no 
longer permitted those things. ]hit the sti’uggle Avas 
maintained Avith unflinching constancy through thedisasters 
and successes of one hundred and tliirty yeai*s. Then camo 
the peace of Westphalia, ami the result of the ’contest Avas 
ascertained. The Church had lost the wliole of northern 
Europe. 

4th. Of the revolt of the philosophers. Besides the 
actual loss of th(|ntttion8 who openly fclhaAvay ji,,. of 
to ProtestantisnV a serious detriment Avas soon cjc phiioso- 
found t^ have befallen those* still remaining 
nominally faithful to the Church. The fact of secession 




or adherence depending, in a monarchy^ on the personal 
caprice or policy of the sovereign, is by no means a true 
index of the opinions or relations of the subjects ; and tlius 
it happened that in several countries in wliich thrro was an 
outward appearaneef of agreement with the Church because 
of the attitude of the government, there was, in reality, 
a total disruption, so iar as the educated and thinking 
classes were conceiaied. Tliis was especially the case in 
Franco. 

When the voyoge of circumnavigation of tlic globe by 
Magellan had for ever settled all sucdi (piestions as tliose 
of the figure b/ the eartli and the existence of the anti- 
podes, the prinei];les upon wliich the contest was composed 
lietween tlie confiicting parties are obvious from the most 
superficial perusal of the history of jdiysics. Free thouglit 
was extortiid for science, and, as its e(piiva]ent, an un- 
molested state for theology. It was an armed truce. 

It was not through eitlier of the jiarties to that conflict 
that new troubhjs arose, Imt through the action of a class 
last rising into imjiortance- literary men. From the 
beginning to the middle of the last century these pliiloso- 
}>her8 became more and more audacious in their attacks. 
Unlike the scientific, whose theological action was by 
implication rather than in a direct way, these boldly 
assaulted the intellectual basis of faith. The opportune 
occurrence of the American Ihivolution, b}-' bringing forward 
in a prominent manner social evils and political methods 
tor their cure, gave a |)ractical application to the movement 
in Europe, and the Churcli was found unable to ofier any 
kind of resistance. 

From these observations of the state of the Church at 


Summary of 
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four difierent epochs of her career we are able to 
determine her movement. There is a time of 


Rystem. abounding strength, a time of feebleness, a time 
of ruinous loss, a time of utter exhaustion. What a dif- 


ference between the eleventh and the eighteenth centurhjs ! 
It is the noontide and evening of a day of empire. 



CHAPTER V. 

APPROACH OF THE AGE CIF REASON IV EUROPE. 

♦ 

IT IS PRECEDED BY MARITIME DISCvTV^ERY. 

Connderation of the definite Epochs of Social Life. 

Experimental rhilosophy emeryimj in the Aye of Faith. 

The Age of lieason ushered in Inj Maritime Discovery and the rise of 
European Or it ieism. 

Maritime Discovery. — The three great ]’oyages. 

CoLTf^iBUS discovers America . — De (tAMA don hies the Cape and reaches 
India . — Mageli-an' circumnavigates the Earth. — The Material and 
intellectual liesnlts of each of these Voyages. 

Digression on the Bociae Conihtion oe vVmkrica. — In isolated human 
Societies the process of Thought and, of Civilization is ahvays the 
same. — Man jnisses through a determinate s)fcces.sion of Ideas and. 
embodies them in determinate Institutions.— M'he state of Mexico and 
Peru proves the influence of Law in the development of Man. 

I HAVE arrived at the last division of my work, the period 
in national life answering to matmnty in individual. The 
objects to be considered differ altogether from those which 
have hitherto occupied our attention. We have peculiarities 
now to find human authority promoting intellec- of the Age of 
tual advancement, and accepting as its maxim ^ 
that the lot of man will be ameliorated, and his power and 
dignity increased, in proportion as he is able to comprehend 
the mechanism of the world, the action of natural laws, and 
to apply physical forces to his use. 

The date at which this transition in European life was 
made will doubtlei^s bo differently given aj^cord- Natural 
ing as the investigator changes} his point of 
•view. Iti truth, there is not ’pn national life another, 
any real epoch, because there is nothing in reality abrupt. 
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I'jvents, however great or sudden, are conscquencesXjf pre- 
parations long ago made. In tliis there is a perl’eot parity 
between the course of national and tliat of individual life. 
In the individual, one state merges by imperce 2 :)t^hle degrees 
into another, each in its beginning and end being altogether 
indistinct. No one can tell at what moment he ceased to 
be a child and became a boy — at what moment he ceased to 
1)0 a youth and became a man. Each condition, examined 
at a suitable interval, exliibits characteristics perfectly 
distinctive, but, at tlieir common point of contact, tlie two 
so overlap and blend tliat, like the intermingling of shadow 
and light, tliCo beginning of one and end of the other may 
be very variously estimated. 

In individual life, since no precise natural epoch exists. 
Artificial socicty lias fouiid it expedient to establish an 
epochs. artificial one, as, for example, tfio twenty-first 

year. The exigencies of history may be satisfied by 
similar fictions. A classical critic would prolxxbly be 
justified in selecting for his purpose the foundation of 
Constantinople as the epoch of the commencement of the 
Age of Faith, and its capture liy tlie Turks as the close. 
It must be admitted that a very large numlier of liistorical 
events stand in harmony with that ai'rangement. A 
orii^inand X^olitical ^Writer would perhaps be disclosed to 
(MuionheAge poslpoue ilio date of the latter epoch to that of 
oi luuth. treaty of bVest|)halia, for from that time 

theological dements ceased to have a recognized force, 
I^i’otestant, Catholic, Mohammedan, consorting promis- 
cuously together in alliance or at war, according as 
temporary necessities might indicate. Besides these other 
artificial exiocdis might be assigned, each doubtless having 
advantages to recommend it to notice. But, aftei* all, 
the chief x>Gculiarity is obvious enough. It is the gradual 
decline of a system tliat had been in activity for many 
ages, and its gradual replacement by another. 

As with the Age of lieason in Greece, so with the Age 
Prehuiotothe Bcasoii in Euroxic, there is a prelude marked 
Ageof Reason. Py tl\e gradual emergence of al sound x>hilosophy ; 
a true logic distil ace^ the siixiernar^ral ; experiment 
supersedes sj^eculation. ^It is very interesting to trace^ 
the feeble heginnings of modern science in alchemy and 
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natn/al mao’ic ii\ countries wliere no one could understand 
the writings of Alhazen or the Arabian philosophers. 
Out of many names of those who took paid in this movo- 
meht that* might bo mentioned there are some that deserve 
recollection. 

Albei’tus Magnus was born a.d. 1193. It was said of 
]iim that “he was great in magic, greater in philosophy, 
greatest in theology.’’ Fy Veligious prolcssion 
he was a Dominican. Duclining the tempta- Magnus, the 
tious of ecclesiastical preterment, he voluntarily 
resigned his bishopric, that he might lead in privacy a 
purer life. As was not uncommon in thos^b days, he was 
accused^ of illkat commerce with SataTA, and many idle 
stories were tpld of the miracles he wrought. At a great 
banquet on a winter’s day, he ])ro(lueed all the beauties of 
spring- trees in full foliage, flowers in j)erfume, meadows 
coAmred with grass; but, at a word, the ])hantom pageant 
was dissolved, and succctMled by ap])ro])riate wastes of 
snow. This was an exaggeration of an entertainment he 
gave, January 0th, 1259, in tlie hot-house of the convent 
garden. lie interested himself in the functions of ]ilants, 
was well acquainted witli what is called the sleep of 
flowers, studied theii* opening and chjsing. lie under- 
stood tliat the sap is diminished in voKmie by evaporation 
from the leaves. He avms the firsh to use the Avord 
“affinity” in its modern acce])tation. Ilis chemical 
studies present us with some interesting details. He 
kncAV that the Avhitening of copper by arsenic is not a 
transmutation, but only the pi’oduetion of an alloy, since 
the arsenic can be expelled by heat. Ho spcNiks of potash 
as an alkali ; describes soA^ei'al acetates ; and alludes to 
the blackening of the skin Avith nitrate of silver. 

Contemporary with him Avas lloger Ilacon, born A.n. 
1214. His native country has ncAmr yet done R„g,.r Pacon. 
him justice, though Ids contemporaries truly of. 

spoke of him as “ the Admirable Doctor.” Tlio great 
friar of the thirt(jenth century has been eclipsed by an 
unworthy namesalce. ' His claims,onposte'.‘ity are enforced 
by his sufferingft and ten years’ im2:>risonment for the 
•cause of truth. i 

His history, so far as is known, may be briefly told. 
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Tie was "born at Ilchester, in Somersetshire, and s^ tidied 
at the University of Oxford. Thence he went to the 
University of Paris, where he took the degree of doctor of 
theology. Ho was familiar with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic. Of mathematics he truly says that ‘‘it is 
the first of all the sciences ; indeed, it precedes all others, 
and disposes ns to them.” In advance of his age, ho 
denied the anthority of ArisJtotle, and tells ns that we 
must substitute that of experiment for it. Of his 
astronomical acqi-iirements we need no better proof than 
his recommendation to Pope Clement lY. to rectify the 
Calendar in tl/e manner actually done subsequently. If 
to him bo rightly attributed the invention of spectacles, 
the hnman race is his debtor, lie described the true 
theory of telescopes and microscopes, saying that lenses 
may be ground and arranged in snch a way as to render 
it possible to read the smallest letters at incredible 
distances, and to connt grains of sand and dnst, because 
of the magnitude of the angle under which we may 
perceive such objects. He foresaw the greatest of all 
inventions in practical astronomy — the application of 
optical means to instruments for the measurement of 
angles. He proposed the propulsion of ships through the 
water and of carria;>;es u])on roads by merely mechanical 
means. Ho speculated upon the possibility of making a 
flying-machine. Admitting the truth of alchemy, he 
advised the experimenter to find out the method by which 
Nature makes metals llnd then to imitate it. He knew 
that there are dilferent kinds of air, and tells us that 
there is one, which will extinguish flame. These are 
very clear views for an age which mistook the gases for 
leather-eared ghosts. He warned us to be cautious how 
we conclude that we have accomplished the transmutation 
of metals, quaintly observing that the distance between 
whitened cop])cr and pure silver is very great. Ife 
showed that air is necessary for the support of fire, and 
was the author of the well-known expeijinient illustrating 
that fact by putting a lighted lamp ^lmler a bell-jar and 
observing its extinction. V 

There is no little sigyiificancc in the expression of 
Friar Bacon that the ignorant mind cannot sustain the 
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truthr He was /iccused of magical practices and of a 
cominorce with Satan, though, during the life of jg persecuted 
Cleincnt IV., who was his friend, he escaped anji im- 
without public penalties. This pope had written 
to him a req[uest that he would furnish him an account of 
his various inventions. In compliance therewith, Ba( on 
sent him the “ Ojuis Majus ” and otlier works, together 
with several mathematiibar instruments which he had 
made witli his own hands. * But, under the pontificate of 
Ts'icolas HI., the accusation of magic, astrology, and sell- 
ing himself to the Devil was again })ressed, one j^oint 
being that he had pioposed'^ to construe^ astronomical 
tables h^r the purpose of predicting fut ire events. Ap- 
prehending thp worst, he tried to defend himself by his 
work “ De Nullitate MagicC.” “ Because these things are 
beyond your comprehension, you call them the works of 
the Devil ; your theologians and canonists abhor them as 
the productions of magic, regarding them as unworthy of 
a Christian.” But it was in vain. His writings wore con- 
demned as containing dangerous and suspected novelties, 
and he was committed to prison. There ho remained for 
ten years, until, broken in health, lie was I’oleased from 
punishment by the intercession of some powerful and 
commiserating personages. He died a^'^the ago of seventy- 
eight. On his death-bed he uttered the melancholy com- 
plaint, “ I repent now that I have given myself so much 
trouble for the love of science.” If there be found in his 
works sentiments that are more agreeable to the age in 
which he lived than to ours, let us recollect what he says 
in his third letter to Pope Clement? ; “ It is en account of 
the ignorance of those with whom 1 have had to deal that 
I have not been able to accomplish more,” 

A number of less coiisjucuous though not , unknown 
names succeed to Bacon. There is Paymond 
Lully, who was said to have been shut up in the mis^s'^o'n ng- 
Tower of London and compelled to make* gold if'xR, • 
for Edward 11.; .>Guidon de Montanor., the 
inventor of the philosopher’s balm > Cloi^inel, the author ot 
the “ Romance of the Rose Richard the Englishman, who 
-ftiakes the sensible remark that hc*who docs not join theory 
to practice is like an ass eating hay and not reflecting 
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ou what he is doing; Master Ortholan, who describes 
very prettily the making of nitric acid, and approaches to 
the pre})aration of absolute alcohol under the title of the 
quintessence of wine ; Bernard de Treves, who obtained 
much re]>utation *for the loveq^hilters he prepared for 
Charles V. of France, their elticacy having been ascer- 
tained by experiments made on servant-girls ; liartholo- 
niew, the Englishman who first described the method of 
crystallizing and ] mri fyi ng sugar ; hick do Siilzbach, wlio 
teaches how metallic crystallizations, such as the tree oi‘ 
Diana, a lieautiful silvery AT\getation, may be produced, 
lie proved experimentally that metals, when they oxidize, 
imu'case in weight ; and says that in the im:)nth of 
^November, A.n. 1489, ho found that six .pounds of an 
amalgam of silver heated for eight days augmented in 
weight three pounds. The number is, of course, erroneous, 
but his explanation is very surjirising. “ This augmenta- 
tion of weight comes from this, tliat a spirit is united 
with the metal ; and Avhat proves it is that this artificial 
cinnabar, suVunitted to distillation, disengages that spirit.” 
He was Avithin a hair’s-breadth of anticipating Priestley 
and Lavoisier by three hundred years. 

The alchemists of the sixteenth century not only 
Angiiroiii the occupicci* thcmsclvcs witli experiment; some of 
po ticai aichc- them, as Augurelli, aspired to poetry. He un- 
dei’took to describe in Latin verses the art of 
making gold, ilis book, entitled “ Chrysopoeia,” Avas 
dedicated to Leo X., a fact Avhicli shows tlie existence of 
a greater public liberjility of sentiment than heretofore. 
It is said Fiat the autlior expected the Holy Father to 
make him a handsome recomjiense, but the good-natured 
pope merely sent him a large emyity sack, saying that he 
Avho knew how to make gold so admirably only needed 
a purse to yuit it in. 

The celelirated work of Basil Valentine, entitled 


Basil 
Valentine 
iru 101 111 CCS 
antimony. 


“ Currus triuinphalis Antimonii,” introduced 
the metal antimony into the practice of medicine. 
The*^ attentio^^ of this authc^' was first directed 
to the therapeutical relations of the metal by 


observing that some swiVie, to Avhich a portion of it had', 


been given, grew fat with surprising rapidity. There 
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were d^rtain monks in his vicinity who, during the season 
of Lent, had reduced themselves to the last degree of 
attenuation by fasting and other mortifications of tire tlesh. 
On these P)j,sil was induced to try the powers of the metal. 
'J'o his surprise, instead of recovering their flesh and fat- 
ness, tlicy wore all killed; hence the name popularly 
given to the metal, antimoine, because it does not agree 
with the constitution of a .monk. Up to this time it had 
]:>assed under the name of stibium. \Vith a result not very 
diherent was tlie a})plication of antimony in the composi- 
tion of iminter’s ty].e-metal. Administered internally or 
thus meclianically used, this metal 2 )roved ecpially noxious 
to ecclesiastics.^ 

It is scarcely necessary to continue the relation of these 
scientific trifles. Enough has been said to illus- The new 
tratc the rjuickly-spreading taste for ex])eri- 
mental inquiry. I now liasten to the description of more 
impor tai 1 1 thin gs. 

In the limited space of this book I must treat theso 
subjects, not as tliey should be dealt with 
philoso2)hically, but in the manner that cir- 
cumstances permit. Even with this imperfec- 
tion, tlnhr description spontaneously assumes an almost 
araniatic form, the tacts offering themsolves to all reflect- 
ing men with an air of surpassing dignity. On one hand 
it is connected with tonnes the most sublime, on the other 
it descends to incidents the most familiar and useful ; on 
one hand it elevates our minds to *the relations of suns 
and myriads of woivlds, on the otiier it falls to the every- 
day acts of our domestic and iiidividual jife; on one 
hand it turns our thoughts to a vista of ages so infinite 
that the vanishing ])oint is in eternity, on the other it 
magnifies into importance the transitoiy occupation of a 
passing hour. Knowing liow great are the requirements 
for the right treatment of such tojhcs, I might shrink 
from this portion of my book with a conviction of in- 
capacity. I enter ifpon it with hesitation, trusting rather 
• to the considerate indulgence of the reader than to any 
worthiness in the execution of the work. 

■ In the history of the j)hiloso2iiical life of Greece, wo 
have seen (Chapter II. ) how important were the influences 
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of maritime discovery and tlio rise of criticism. Con- 
jointly they closed the Greek Ago of Faith. ]n the life 
of Europe, at the point we have now reached, they came 
into action again. As on this occasion the cireumstances 
connected with them are numerous and important, I shall 
Approach of oonsidcr them separately in this and the folio w- 
tiu; Arc of ing chapter. And, first, of maritime enter- 
Keason. pHso, whicli was tliCx harbinger of the Ago of 

Iteason in Europe. It gave rise to three great voyages — 
the discovery of America, the doubling of the Cape, and 
the circumnavigation of tlie earth. 

^ i- 

At the time of which we are speaking, the cominerce of 
state of Medi- Mediterranean was chiefly in^ two directions, 
toiraneau Tlio ports of the Black 8ca furnished suitable 

trade. dopots foi' produco brouglit down tlie Tanai's and 

other rivers, and for a large portion of the India trade 
that had come across the Caspian. The seat of this com- 
merce was Genoa. 

The other direction was the south-east. Tlie shortest 
course to India was along tlie IiU|)lj rates and the Beivsian 
Gulf, but the Bed and Arabian seas ohered a clieaper and 
safer route. In the ports of Syria and Egypt were there- 
fore found the hu<^‘er part of the commodities of India, 
'riiis trade centred in Venice. A vast development had 
been givei^ to it tlirough the Crusades, the Venetians 
probably finding in the transport service of the Holy 
Wars as great a sourcb of profit as in the India trade. 

Toward the latter })art of the fourteenth cimtury it 
Rivalry of became apparent that the commercial rivalry 
iituoaimd between V ciiico and Genoa would terminate to 
\enice. disadvantage of the latter. Tlie irrup- 

tion of the Tartars and invasion of the Turks had com^ 
pletely dislocated her Asiatic lines of trade. In the 
wars between the two republics ’ Genoa had suffered 
severely. Tartly for this reason, and partly through the 
advantageous treaties that Venice lyid made with the 
sultans, giving* her the ^privilege of consulates at Alexan- 
dria and Damascus, this republic had at last attained a 
supremacy over all competitors. The (Genoese establish'.^' 
ments on the Black Sea had become worthless. 
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Wiffii ruin before them, and unwilling to yield their 
Eastern connexions, the merchants of (jenoa had tried 
to retrieve their affairs by war ; her practical sailors saw 
that* she nijght be re-establislied in another way. There 
were among them some who were svell ac- Attempt to 
(piaintcd with the globular form of the earth, reach inuiaby 
and with^ what had been done by the Moham- 
medan astronomers for determining its circumference b\ 
tlie measurement of a degree on the shore of the Red Sea. 
These men originated the attempt to reach India by sail- 
ing to the west. 

By two parties — the mercliants and tlutclergy — theii 
suggestions were received with little favour. Opposition to 
ddie former gaye no encouragement, }>erliaps be- 
cause such schemes were unsuited to tlieir existing arrange- 
ments ; the latter disliked tliem because of tlieir suspected 
irreligious nature, d’he globular form had been con- 
demned by such fathers as Lactantius and Augustine. In 
the Patristic Geograj^iiy the earth is a Hat surface bor- 
dered b}^ the waters ol‘ tla^ sea, on tlie yielding sujiport 
of which rests tlie crystalline dome of the sky. Idiese 
doctrines were for the most [lart supjiortcd l>y passages 
from the Holy Scriptui-es, perversely wrested from their 
proper meaning. Thus (’osnias lndLico])lcustes, whose 
I*atristic Geography had been an authority for nearly 
eight himdvcd years, trinm]diantly disposed of, the spheri- 
city of the earth iiy deinandiiig of its advocates how in 
the day of jiidgnient, num on tlic'bther side of a globe 
could see the Lord deseeiiding through the air’ 

Among the Genoese sailors seeking the* welfare of 
their city was one destined for immortality — Christopher 
Columbus. 

His father was a wool-eomher, yet not a man of the 
common sort. He procured for his son a know-" 
ledge of arithmetic, drawing, painting; and ntc of. 
(kilumbus is said to have written a singularly beautiful 
liand. For a shoi,t time he was at tlie^ University of 
* Pavia, but he went to sea when ^ ho was only fourteen. 

After being engaged in tlie Syrian trade for many years, 
^e had m^de several voyages tu Guinea, occupying his 
time when not at sea in the construction of charts for sale. 
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thereby supporting not only himself, but also hib aged 
father, and iinding means for the education of his brothers. 
Under these circumstances he had obtained a competent 
knowledge of geogra])hy, and, though the statOi of public 
opinion at the time di(i not permit such doctrines to bo 
op»enly avowed, he believiid that tlio sea is everywhere 
navigable, tliat the earth is round and not fiat, 4iat there 
are antipodes, tl'.at lie torrid /x no is habitable, and that 
tliere is a projxa-tionato distribution of land in the 
northern and southern liemisplieres. Adopting the Pa- 
tristic logic wJieii it suited his purpose, he reasoned 
, thau since the eaHh is made for man, it is not 
f- lands U) likely that its surlaee is too largely covered witii 
tiu; west. ^va-ter, and that, if there arc lands, they must 
be inhabited, since the command was renewed at the Flood 
that man should re})lenisli the earth. lie asked, “ Is it 
likely that tlie sun si lines upon nothing, and that tlio 
nightly watclies ot the stars are wasted on trackless seas 
and desert lands?” Put to this reasoning he added 
ia(d.s that were more substantial. One IMartin Vincent, 
who had sailed many miles to tlie west of the Azores, 
related to liim tliat he had found, floating on the sea, a 
])iece of timber evidently carved without iron. Another 
sailor, Pedro (Jor<-pa, his brother-in-law, had met witlu 
miornious canes. On the coast ot Flores the sea had cast 
u]i two deajl men with large faces, of a strange aspect. 

( lolumbus ap[ioars to have lormed his theory that the 
Past Indies could be il'aciied by sailing to the west about 
A.ii, 1474. lie was at that time in correspondence with 
4\)scanelli, Florentine- astronomer, who held the same 
doctrine, and who sent him a map or chart constructed 
on the travels of Marco Polo. Ibi offered his services lirst 
to his native city, then to Portugal, then to Spain, and, 
through Ins brotiier, to England; ids chief inducement in 
each instance being that the riches of India might be 
thus secured. In Lisbon ho had married. While he lay 
sick near Peleni an unknown voice w^hispered to him in 
a dream, “ (hxT w ill caijse thy name to be wa^ndcrfully 
resmuuled thrnugli the earth, and wall give thee the keys 
of the gates of the oceavi, which are closed w^th strong 
chains ! ” The death of his wdfc appears to have broken 
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tlie whioTi held him to Portugal, whore he had 

been since 1470. One evening, in the autumn of 1485, a 
man of majestic presence, pale, care-worn, and, though 
in the meridian of life, with silver hair, leading a little 
boy by the hand, asked alms at the gate of the Franciscan 
eon vent near Palos — not for himself, but only a little 
bread and water for his child. TJiis was that Columbus 
destined to give to Europr', anew world. 

In extreme poverty, he ^ was Tuaking his way to the 
Spanish court. After many wearisome delays 
his suit was referred to a council at Salamanca, 
before which, however, his d()ctrines were son- 
futed from the Pentateuch, tlie Psalms, the 
Ih-opliQcies, the Gospels, the Epis<U‘s, and the writings of 
the fathers — St. Chrysostom, 8t. Augustiiu), 8t. Jerome, 
8t. Gregory, St. Basil, St. Ambj'ose. JMoj-eover, they wei’e 
demonstrably inconsistent with reason ; since, if even ho 
should depart from Sj)ain, “the rotundity of the eaitJi 
Avould present a kind of mountain up wliicli it was im- 
possible for him to sail, even with the fairest wind;” and 
so Jie could never get back. The Gram^ ( Virdinal of Spain 
had also indicated their irreligious natuix', jtnd C(Jumbus 
began to fear that, instead of receiviiig aid as a discoverer, 
he should fall into trouble as a heretie> JIow- isabci- 
ever, after many years of mortiticatioii and ]»i‘o- i;i iuioj.ts lus 
crastination, lie at length prevailed with Queen 
Isabella ; and on April 17, 1492, i]i the field before Granada, 
then just wrenched from the Mohain-medans liy the arms of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he received his commission. With 
a nobleness of ])urpose, ho desired no re^vard unless ho 
should succeed ; but, in that case, stipulated that ho should 
have the title of Admiral and Viceroy, and that his |)er- 
([uisite should be one tenth of all he should discover — con- 
ditions which show what manner of man this great sailor 
was. He had bound himself to contribute one-eighth to 
tlie expenses of the exjiedition : tin’s ho accomplished 
through the Pinzons of I^ilos, an old and wealthy sea- 
, faring family. These arrangements once “>’ati- iiKMxpoai- 
fied, he lost not a moment in comyileting the tion pnparrd. 

' •‘’^^reparations for his expedition The royal authority 
* enabled him to take — forcibly, if necessary — both sliips 

VOL ir. Ai 
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and men. But even with that advantage he would 
hardly have succeeded if the Pinzons had not joined 
heartily with him, personally sharing in the dangers of 
the voyage. 

The sun, by journeying to the west, rises on India at 
Thevoyago Friday, August 3, 1492, tlio weary 

across the struggles and heart- sickness of eighteen years 
Atlantic. supplication were pver, and, as the day was 

breaking, Columbus sailed witl\ three little ships from I’alos, 
carrying with him charts constructed on tlie basis of that 
which Toscanelli had formerly sent, and also a letter to 
the Grand Khan of Tartary. On the 9th he saw the 
Canaries, being fjetained among them three weeks by the 
provisioning and repairing of his ships. He left 'them on 
September Gth, escaping the pursuit of some caravels sent 
out by the Portuguese government to intercept him. He 
now steered due west. Nothing of interest occurred until 
nightMl on September 13th, when he remarked with sur- 
prise that the needle, which the day before liad pointed 
due north, was varying half a point to the west, the eftect 
becoming more and more marked as the expedition advanced. 
He was now beyond the track of any former navigator, 
and with no sure guide but the stars ; the heaven was 
everywhere, and e*yery where the sea. On Sunday, 16th, 
he encountered many floating weeds, and picked up what 
was mistaken for a live grasshopper. For some days the 
weeds increased in quantity, and retarded the sailing of 
the ships. On the 19th two pelicans flew on board. Thus 
far he had had an easterly wind ; but on September 20th 
it changed t(^ south-wesf, and many little birds, “ such as 
those that sing in orchards,” were seen. His men now 
became mutinous, and reproached the king and queen for 
trusting to “ this bold Italian, who wanted to make a great 
lord of himself at the price of their lives.” 

On September 25th Pinzon reported to him that he 
thought he saw land ; but it proved to be only clouds. 
With great difficulty he kept down Ips mutinous crew. 
On October 2n#l he observed the seaweeds drifting from 
east to west. Pinzon, in the Iflnta, liaving seen a flight of 
parrots going to the south-west, the course was altered on 
October 7th, and he steered after them west-south- west ; he 
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liiid hitherto hoeu on the parallel 26® N. On the evening 
of October 1 1 th the signs of land had become so unmis- 
takable that, after vesper hymn to the Virgin, he made an 
address o^ congratulation to his crew, and commended 
wat hfulness to them. Ilis course was* now due west. A 
little before midniglit, Columbus, on the fore- Discovery of 
castle of his ship, saw a moving light at a dis- ^“‘eTica. 
tance ; and two hours affbr a signal-gun was fired from 
the Pinta. A sailor, Eodrigo do Triana, had descried land. 
The ships were laid to. As soon as day dawned they made 
it out to be a verdant island. There were naked Indians 
upon the beach watching their movemenfg;! At sunrise, 
October, ,12, 14J2, the boats were manned^and armed, and 
Columbus was» the first European to set foot on the new 
world. 

The chief events of the voyage of Columbus were, 1st. 
'fhe discovery of the line of no magnetic varia- Events of the 
tion, which, as we shall see, eventually led to tlie 
circumnavigation of the earth. 2iid. The navigability of 
the sea to the remote west, the weeds not offering any 
iusuperable obstruction. VVTien the ships left Palos it was 
universally believed that tlie final border or verge of the 
t'arth is where tlie western sky rests upon the sea, and the 
air and clouds, fogs and water, are co;iimingl(id. indeed, 
that boundary could not actually be attained ; for, long 
before it was possible to reach it, the sea wa^ laden with 
inextricable weeds, tlirough which ^ ship could not pass. 
Tills legend was perhaps derived from the stories of adven- 
turous sailors, who had been driven by stress of weather 
towards the Sargasso Sea, and seen an island of* weeds many 
hundreds of square miles in extent — green meadows fioat- 
■ iiig in the ocean, ord. As to the new continent, Columbus 
never knew the nature of his own discovery. 1,1c died in 
tlie belief that it was actually some part of Asia, and 
Americus Vespucius entertained the same misoonoeption. 
Their immediate successors supposed that IMexico was the 
Quinsay, in China,' of Marco Polo. For t^iis reason I do 
not think that the severe remark that the “ name of America 
ds a monument of human injustice” is altogether merited, 
ilad the druo state of things liJen known, doubtless the 
event would have been different. The name of America 
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first occurs in an edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, on a map 
by Ilylacomyliis. 

Two other incidents of no little interest followed this 
End of successful vovage : the first was tlie destruction 
i\\tri8tic of Patristic Geograpliy; the second the oonse- 
oeogruphy. of fPo f iglit of Pinzon’s paiTots. Though, 

as we now know, the conclusion that India had been reached 
was not warranted by the fads, ‘it was on all sides admitt(‘d 
that the old doctrine was overthrown, and that the admiral 
had reached Asia by sailing to the Avest. This necessarily 
implied the globular form of the earth. As to the second, 
never was an Siugury more niomentous than that flight of 
parrots. It has4)een Avell said tliat this event determined 
the distribution of Latin and German Chrrstianity in the 
Ncav World. 


Idle discovery of America by Leif, the son of Eric the 
Ped, A. I). 1000, cannot diminisli the claims of 


Previous 
Scandinavian ColumbuS. 
discovery. 


The wandering Scandinavians had 


reached the shores of America first in the vicinity 
of Nantucket, and had given the name of V inland to the 
region extending from beyond Boston to the south of Now 
York. But the memory of these voyages seems totally to 
have passed away, or the lands were confounded wilh 
Greenland, to whibh Nicolas Y. had appointed a bishop 
A.D. 1 448. Had these traditions been known to or respected 
by Columbuij, he would undoubtedly have steered his ships 
more to tlie north. 

Immediately on the return of Columbus, March 15, 1403, 
The papal King and Queen of Spain despatched an am- 

grantto bai:sador to Pf>])e Alexander VI. for the purpose 
Spam. their rights to the new territories, 

on the same principle that Martin V. had already given to 
the King of Portugal possession of all lands he might dis- 
cover between Capo Bojador and the East Indies, with 
plenary indulgence for the souls of those who perished in 
the conquest. The pontifical action was essentially based 
on the principle that pagans and infidcAs have no lawful 
property in theiV lands a^id goods, but that the children of 
God may rightfully take them away. The bull that was^ 
issued bears date May, 8 l 493. Its principle i^, that all' 
countries under the suu are subject of right to papal dis- 
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posal. It gives to Sj^ain, in the fulness of apostolic power, 
all lands west and south of a line drawn from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic pole, one hundred leagues west of the 
Azoi'es. 'I'hc donation includes, by the authority of 
Almighty God, whatever there is toward India, but saves 
the existing rights of any Christian princes. It forbids, 
under pain of excommunication, any one trading in that 
dii-ection, threatening the> indignation of Almighty God 
and his holy apostles Peter gind Paul. It directs the bar- 
l)arous nations to be subdued, and no pains to be spared 
for reducing the Indians to Christianity. 

This suggestion of the line c^* no magnetic’variation was 
due to Columbi>s, who fell into the error (4‘^sup- 
posing It to b^e immovable. Ihe inlallibility line of no va- 
of the pontiff not extending to matters of science, 
he committed the same inistalco. In a lew years it was 
discovered that the line of no variation was slowly moving 
to the east. It coincided with the meridian of London in 
1602. 

The obstacles that Patristic Geography had thrown in 
the way of maritime adventure wiu’e tliiis linally removed* 
but Patristic Ethnology led to a fearful tragedy, patristic etr. 
^Vith a critical innocence that seems to liave 
overlooked pliysical impossibilities and^ sodal dilliculties, 
it had been the practice to refer the ’peopling of nations 
to legendary heroes or to the patriarchs of Scripture. The 
Ert^nch were descended from Eranciis, the son of Hector; 
tlie Britons from Brutus, the son of lEneas; the genealogy 
of the Saxon kings could be given up to Adam ; but it may 
excite our mirthful surprise that the conscienthms Spanish 
chronicles could rise no higher than to Tulial, tlie grandson 
of Noah. The divisions of the Old World, Asia, Africa, 
and. Europe, were assigned to the three sons of Noah — Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth; and tlie parentage of those ^continents 
was given to those patriarchs respectively. In this manner 
all mankind were brought into a family relationship, all 
equally the descendants of Adam, equally participators in 
his sin and fall. As long as it wa^ supposwl that the lands 
of Columbus were a part of Asia there was no difficulty ; 
S?)ut when J:he true position and ijelations of the American 
continent were discovered, that it was separated from Asia 
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by a waste of waters of many thousand miles, how did the 
Denial that J^^tter stand with the new-comers thus suddenly 
the Indians obtrudcd on the scene ? The voice of the fatliers 
are men. altogether against the possibility of 'their 

Adamic descent. St. Augustine had denied the globular 
form and the existence of Antipodes; for it was impossible 
tliat there should be people on what was thus vainly 
asserted to be the other side of the earth, since none such 
are mentioned in the Scriptiires. The lust for gold was 
only too ready to find its justification in the obvious con- 
clusion ; and the S^oaniards, with appalling atrocity, pro- 
ceeded to act toward these unfortunates as though they 
did not lielong^^to the human ra(?e. Already tlieir lands 
and goods had been taken from them by apotffolic authority. 
Their persons were next seized, under the text that the 
heathen are given as an inheritance, and the uttermost 
riioAmericjm parts of the earth for a possession. It was one 
tragedy. unspeakable outrage, one unutterable ruin, witli- 
out discrimination of age or sex. Those who died not 
under the lash in a tro])ical sun died in the darkness of tlto 
mine, From sequestered sand-banks, where the red flam- 
ingo fishes in the grey of the morning ; from fever-stricken 
mangrove thickets, and the gloom of impenetrable forests ; 
from liiding-placeb in the clefts of rocks, and the solitude 
of invisible caves ; ^from the eternal snows of the Andes, 
where there was no witness but the all-seeing Sun, there 
went up to God a cry of human despair. By millions upon 
millions, whole races 'and nations were remorselessly cut 
off. The Bishop of Chiaj:)a affirms that more than fifteen 
millions were exterminated in his time! From Mexico 
and Beru a civilization that might have instructed Euroj'o 
The crime of was ciTishcd out. Is it for nothing that Spain 
Spain. Pas been made a hideous skeleton among living 

nations, a vvarning spectacle to the world ? Had not her 
punishment overtaken her, men would have surely said, 
“ There is no retribution, there is no God ! ” It has been 
her evil destiny to ruin two civilizations. Oriental and 
Occidental, ana to bo :5:uined thereby herself. With cir- 
cumstances of dreadful barbarity she expelled the Moors, 
who had become children^ of her soil by as loaig e residenca- 
as the Normans have had in England from William the 
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Conqueror to our, time. In America she destroyed races 
more civilized than herself. Expulsion and emigration 
havq deprived her of her best blood, her great cities have 
sunk into •insignificance, and towns that once had more 
than a million of inhabitants can nov^ only show a few 
scanty thousands. 

The discovery of America agitated Europe to its deepest 
foundations. All classes ifien were affected. The popu- 
lace at once went wild with a lust of gold and a love of 
adventure. Well might Pomponius La3tus, under process 
for his philosophical opinions in Rome, shed tears of joy 
when tidings of the great eve>it reached liiul ; well miglit 
Leo X.» a few* years later, sit up till ^lar in the night 
reading to his sister and his cardinals the “ Oceanica” of 
Anghiera. 

If Columbus failed in his attempt to roach India by 
sailing to the west, Vasco de Gama succeeded by 
sailing to the south. Ho doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and retraced the track of the ships coast- 
of Pharaoh Necho, which had accomplished the 
same undertaking two thousand years previously. The 
l^ortuguese had been for long engaged in an examination 
of the coast of Africa under the bull of Martin V., which 
recognised the possibility of reaching India by passing 
round that continent. It is an amusingv instance of 
making scientific discoveries by contract, that King 
Alphonso made a bargain with T^erdinand Gomez, of 
Lisbon, for the exploration of the African coast, the 
stipulation being that ho should discover ^ot less than 
tliree hundred miles every year, and that the starting- 
point should be Sierra Leone. 

We have seen that a belief in the immobility of the lino 
of no magnetic variation had led Pope AlexandeV papaicontinea 
VI. to establish a perpetual boundary between ot Spain and 
the Spanish and Portuguese possessions and fields 
of adventure. That line ho considered to be the natural 
boundary between the eastern aiid westSi'n hemispheres. 
An accurate determination of longitude was therefoie a 
national *as well as a nan tical* question. Columbus had 
relied on astronomical methods ; Gilbert at a subsequent 
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])erio(l proposed to determine it by magnetical observations. 
'I'he variation itself could not be accounted for on the doe- 


trine vulgarly rof'cived, that magnetism is an effluvium 
issuing forth from the root of the tail of the fjittle Bear, 
but was scien till call y, though erroneously, explained by 
(filbert’s hypothesis that earthy substance is attractive — 
that a needle approaching a continent will incline toward 
it ; and hence that in the fnidst of the Atlantic, being 
ecpially disturbed by Europe rand America, it will point 
evenly between both. 

lAdro de Covilho had sent word to King John II., from 


Cairo, by twb Jews, Eabbi Abraham and Kabbi Josepli, 
News that Jhere was a south cape oY Africa whicli 

Africa might could bo doubled. They brought with them an 
bctiouhkd. Qf the African coast. This was 


about the time tliat Bartholomew Jliaz liad reached the 


Cape in two little pinnaces of fifty tons apiece. He sailed 
August, J486, and returned Jlecember, 1487, with an 
account of his discovery. Covilho had learned from the 
Arabian mariners, who were perfectly familiar with the 
east coast, that they had frequently been at the south of 
Africa, and that there was no difficulty iji passing round 
the continent that way. 

A voyage to tlie 'south is even more full of portents than 
one to the west. The accustomed heavens seem to sink away, 
Do Gama's stars are nightly approached. Vasco 

euccessfui de Cama set sail July 9, 1497, with three ships 
voyage. liaviiig with him the Arab map. 

King John had employed his Jewish jjhysicians, Koderigo 
and Joseph, Jo devise what help they c(mld from the stars. 
Tliey applied the astrolabe to marine use, and constructed 
tables. These were the same doctors who had told him 


that Columbus would certainly succeed in reaching India, 
and advised' him to send out a secret expedition in anticipa- 
tion, which was actually done, though it failed through 
want of resolution in its captain. Encountering the usual 
difficulties, tempestuous weather, and a mutinons crew, 
who conspired to put hitm to death, I)o Gama succeeded, 
November 20, in doubling the Cape. On March 1st he met 
seven small Arab vessels,eand was surprised to •find that* 
they used the compass, quadrants, sea-charts, and “had 
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divers maritime^ mysteries not short of the Portugals.” 
Witli joy he soon after recovered sight of the nereacbos 
noi;thern stars, so long unseen. He now bore 
away to •the north-east, and on May 19, 1498, reached 
Calicut, on the Malabar coast. 

Tlie consequences of this voyage were to the last degree 
important. The commercqil arrangements of a commercial 
Europe were completely dislocated; Venice was revolution 
dex)rived of her mercant’ile supremacy; the 
hatred of Genoa was gratilied ; prosxierity left the Italian 
towns; Egy]>t, hitherto siqq^osed to jiossesf^a pre-eminent 
advantage as oifering the befit avenue to^lndia, suddenly 
lost liev ijosition ; the commercial monopolies so long in 
the hands of the Euroxiean Jews were broken down. The 
discovery of America and passage of the Caj)e were the 
first ste])s of that xirodigioiis maritime dcvelojiinent soon 
exhibited by V\ estern Euro))e. And since commercial 
pros^ierity is forthwith followed by the ^Droduction of men 
and concentration of wealth, and moreover imjdics an 
energetic intellectual condition, it appeared before long 
that the three centres of poiurlation, of wealth, of intellect 
were sliifting westwardly. Tlie front of Europe was 
suddenly changed ; the British islai^ds, hitherto in a 
sequestered and eccentric jiosition, were all at once put 
in the van of the new movement. 

Commercial rivalry had thus p<%8sed from Venice and 
Genoa to S^jain and Portugal. The circumnavigation of the 
earth originated in a disj)ute between these kingdoms re- 
sjiecting the Molucca Islands, froni which nullnegs, cloves, 
and mace wore obtained. Ferdinand Magellan Krrdinana 
had been in the service of the King of Portugal ; 
but an application he had made for an increase of siwnish 
half a ducat a month in his stipend having been s^^^vicc. 
refused, ho passed into the service of the King of Spain 
along with one Kiiy Ealero, a friend of his, who, among the 
vulgar, bore the rc*[Jutation of a conjurer ef magician, but 
who really x^ossessed considerabio astronomical attain- 
ments, devoting himself to the discovery of improved means 
^or finding the jdaco of a shix) at*sea. Magellan x^ersuaded 
the Spanish government that the Sx)ice Islands could 
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be reached by sailing to the west, the Portuguese having 
previously reached them by sailing to the east, and, if this 
were accomplished, Spain would have as good a title to 
them, under the bull of Alexander VI., as Portugal. 
His great Pive ships, Carrying 237 men, were accordingly 
voyuge equipped, and on August 10, 1519, Magellan 
commenced, from Seville. The Trinitie was the 

admiral’s ship, but tlie San Vittoria was destined for 
immortality. He struck boldly for the south-west, not 
crossing the trough of the Atlantic as Columbus had done, 
but passing down the length of it, his aim being to find 
some cleft or passage in the American Continent through 
which he migliV sail into the Great So'lith Soft. For 
seventy days he was becalmed under the line. Ho then 
lost sight of the north star, but courageously held on 
toward the “ pole antartike.” He nearly foundered in a 
storm, “which did not abate till the three fires called 
St.- Helen, St. Nicholas, and St. Clare appeared playing in 
the rigging of the ships.” In a new land, to which he 
gave the name of Patagoni, he found giants “ of good 
corporature ” clad in skins ; one of tliem, a very pleasant 
and tractable giant, was terrified at his own visage in a 
looking-glass. Among the sailors, alarmed at the distance 
they had come, mutiny broke out, requiring the most un- 
flinching resolution in the commander for its suppression. 
In spite of fins watchfulness, one ship deserted him and 
He penetrates back Jio Spain. 11 is perseverance and 

tii(' Americiin resolution wcro at last rewarded by the dis- 
iontineiit. (^^vciy of the strait named by him San A^ittoria, 
in alfectiomlte honour* of his ship, but which, with a 
worthy sentiment, other sailors soon changed to “ the 
Strait of Magellan.” On November 28, 1520, after a year 
Keiichesthe Qial a quarter of struggling, ho issued forth 
Kiciik Ocean. fpQin Uh Avcstem })ortals and entered the Great 
South Sea, shedding tears of joy, as Pigafetti, an eye- 
witness, relates, when he recognized its infinite expanse 
— tears of stei^i joy that it had ple;tsed God to bring 
him at length where ^‘ho might grapple with its un- 
known dangers. Admiring its illimitable but placid 
surface, and exulting in Ac meditation of its ^.c^ret peril?" 
soon to be tried, he courteously imposed on it the name it 
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is for over to bear, “ the Pacific Ocean.” While baffling 
for an entry into it, he observed with surprise that in the 
month of October the nights are only four hours long, 
and “considered, in this his navigation, that the polo 
antartike hath no notable star like the pole artike, but 
that there be two clouds of little stars somewhat dark 
in the middest, also a cros§ of fine clear stars, but that 
here the needle becomes'* so sluggish that it needs must 
be moved with a bit of loadstone before it will rightly 
point.” 

And now the great sailor, having burst through the 
])arrier of the American continent, steer'^d for 'ih,. paiUic 
the norfh-west* attem'[)ting to regain the equator. Oct an crossed. 
For three moilths and twenty days he sailed on tlie Pacific, 
and never saw inhaluted land, lie wjis compelled by 
famine to strip off the pieces of skin and heather wliere with 
his rigging was here and there bound, to soak them in the 
sea and then soften tliem with warui water, so as to make 
a wretched food ; to eat the swce])ings of the ship and 
other loathsome matter; to drink water that had becomo 
putrid by keeping ; and yet he resolutely held on his 
course, though liis men were dying daily. As is quaintly 
observed, “ their gums grew over their, 'teeth, and so they 
could not eat.” He estimated that ^ he sailed over this 
unfathomable sea not less than 12,000 miles. ^ 

In the whole history of liuman undertakings there is 
nothing that exceeds, if indeed there is anything that 
equals, this voyage of Magellan’s. That of Columbus 
dwindles away in comparison. It is a dis 2 )lay of super- 
human courage, superhuman iierseverance— a display of 
resolution not to bo diverted from its purpose by any 
motive or any suffering, but inflexibly jicrsisting to its 
end. Well might his despairing sailors come to the c(m 
elusion that they had entered on a trackless waste of waters, 
endless before them and hopeless in a return. “ But, 
though the Church hath evermore from Holy Writ affirmed 
that the earth sho\ild bo a wide-spread phiin l)ordered by 
the waters, yet he comforted him'ftelf when he considered 
that in the eclipses of the moon the shadow cast of the 
"barth is remnd ; and as is the sha&ow, such, in like manner, 
is the substance.” It was a stout heart— a heart of triple 
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brass— which could thus, against such authority, extract 
unyielding faith from a shadow. 

This unparalleled resolution met its reward at last. 
Magellan reached a group of islands north of tlio equator 
• — the Ladrones. In a few days more he became aware 
Succopdsin labours had been successful; he met 

his ui, tempt, with adventurei’s from Sumatra. But, though 
atuidi.'a. thus grandly a'ccomplished his object, it 

was not given to him to complete the circumnavigation of 
the globe. At an island calhxl Zebu, or Mutan, he was 
killed, eitlier, as has been variously related, in a mutiny 
of his men, or-r-as they declared — in a conflict with the 
savages, or insidiously by poison. “ The ’general,” they 
said, “ was a A^ery brave man, and received his death- 
wound in his fi’ont ; nor Avould the savages yield up his 
body for any ransom.” Tlirough treason and revenge it 
is not unlikely that he fell, fo]* he was a stern man ; no 
one but a very stern man could have accomplished so 
daring a deed. Hardly was he gone when his crew 
learned that they were actually in the vicinity of the 
]\Ioluccas, and that the object of their voyage was accom 

i flished. On the morning of November 8, 1521, having 
)een at sea two ^a^ars and three months, as the sun was 
rising tlicy entered Tidore, the chief port of the Spice 
Islands. The King of Tidore swore upon the Koran 
alliance to the King of S])ain. 

I need not allude fo the wonderful objects— destined 
soon to become common to voyagers in the Indian 
Archipelago— that greeted their eyes: elephants in trap- 
pings ; vases',' and vessels of porcelain ; birds of Paradise, 
“ that fly not, but be blown by the wind ;” exhaustless 
stores of the coveted spices, nutmegs, mace, cloves. And 
now they prepared to bring the news of their success 
back to Spain. IVtagellan’s lieutenant, Sebastian d’Elcano, 
directed his course for the Cape of Good Hope, again 
encountering the most fearful hardships. Out of his 
slender crow hf' lost twenty-one men.^ He doubled the 
Circumnavi- Cape at last ; and on September 7, 1522, in the 
gationoftho port of St. Lucar, near Seville, under his orders, 
the good ship San Vittoria came safely to an"" 
anchor. She had accomplished the greatest achievement 
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in the history of tjie human race. She had circumnavigated 
the earth. 

Magellan thus lost his life in his enterprise, and yet ho 
macte an« enviable exchange. Doubly immortal, and 
thrice ha|)py ! for ho im])2-esscd his name indelibly on the 
earth and the sky, on the strait that connects the two great 
oceans, and on those clouds of starry worlds seen in the 
southern heavens. lie also imposed a designation on the 
largest portion of the surfa^ee of the globe. His 
lieutenant, Selmstian d’Elcano, received such lieutcuiint of 
honours as kings can give Of all ai-morial 
bearings ever granted for the* accomplisln^ient of a groat 
and daring dedd, his were the proudest ^rnd noblest — the 
globe of the e»arth belted with the inscription, “ Primus 
circumdedisti me !” 

If the circumnavigation of the earth by Magellan did 
not lead to such splendid material results as the discovery 
of America and the doubling of the Cape, its moral effects 
were far more im])ortant. Coluniluis had been iiesuitsortiio 
opposed in obtaining means for liis ex])edition cirnimnavi. 
because it was suspected to be of an irreligious 
nature. Unfortunately, the Churcli, satisfying instincts 
impressed upon lier as far back as the tpne of Constantine, 
had asserted herself to be the final arbitress in all philoso- 
phical questions, and especially in this of the figure of the 
earth had committed herself against its being globular. 
Infallibility can never correct itself-- indeed, it can never 
be wrong. Eome never retracts anything ; and, no matter 
what the consequences, never recedes. It was thus that a 
theological dogma — infallibility — came to be mixed up witli 
a geographical problem, and that problem liable at any 
moment to receive a decisive solution. So long as it rested 
in a speculative position, or could be hedged rpund with 
mystification, the real state of the case might bo concealed 
from all except the more intelligent class of men ; l)ut after 
the circumnavigation had actually been accom])lished, and 
was known to evt^jy one, there was, of qonrse, nothing 
more to be said. It had now become altogether useless to 
bring forward the authority of Lactaiitius, of St. Augustine, 

of otlie:? fathers, that the globhlar form is impious and 
heretical. Henceforth the fact was strong enough to over^ 
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power all authority, an exercise of which could have no 
other result than to injure itself. It remainec^ only to 
permit the dispute to pass into oblivion ; but even tliis 
could not occur without those who were observant l)ein^^ 
impressed with the fact that physical science was begin- 
ning to display a fearful advantage over Patristicism, and 
ju’esenting unmistakable tokens that ere long she would 
destroy her ancient antagonist. 

In the midst of these immortal works it is hardly worth 
while to speak of minor things. Two centuries had 
wrought a inighty change in the geographical ideas of 
Minor Western Europe.'* The travels of Marco Polo, 
voyages and A.D. 1*295, had first given some ' glimmering of 
travoia. reiuoto East, tlie interest m which was 

doubtless enhanced by the irruption of the Moguls. Sir 
John Mandeville had spent many years in the interior of 
A/^ia before the middle of the next century. Conti had 
travelled in Persia and India between 1419 and 1444. 
Cadamosto, a Venetian, in 1455 had cx]dored the west 
coast of Africa. Sebastian Cabot had re-discovered New- 
foundland, and, persisting in the attempt to find a north- 
west passage to (diina, had forced his way into the ice to 
67 "^ 30' N. By 1525 the American coast-line had been 
determined from Terra del Fuego to Labrador. New 
Guinea and part of Australia had been discovered. The 
fleet of Cabral, attempting to double the Capo of Good 
Hope in 1500, was driven to Brazil. A ship was sent 
back to Portugal with the news. Hence, had not Colum- 
bus sailed when he did, the discovery of America could not 
have been long postponed. Balboa saw the Great South 
Sea September 25th, 1513. Wading up to his knees in the 
water, with his sword in one hand and the Spanisli flag 
in the other, he claimed that vast ocean for Castile. 
Nothing could now prevent the geography of the earth 
from being completed. 

I cannot close these descriptions of maritime adventure 
without observing that they are given from the 
o European point of view. The Western nations 

nations In have coiuplacently supposed that whatever was 
unknown to them was therefore altcgether iiiL* , 
known We have seen that the Arabs were practically and 
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perfectly familiar with the fa^ t that Africa might be 
circumnavigated; the East Indian geography was tho- 
i-oug^ily understood by the Buddhist {)riesthood, who had, 
on an extmisive scale, carried forward their propagandism 
lor twenty-five hundred years in those regions. But 
doubtless the most perfect geographical knowledge existed 
among the Jews, those cosmopolite traders who conducted 
mercantile transactions from the Azores to the interior of 
(Jhina, from the Baltic to •the coast of Mozambique. It 
was actually through them that the existence of the Cape 
of Good Hope was first made known in Europe. Five 
hundred years ^ before Columbus, the 8c{^ndinavian ad 
venturer^ had 'discovered America, but "feo low was the 
state of intellil^ence in Europe^- that the very memory of 
these voyages had been altogctlier lost. 'J'ho circumnavi- 
gation of the earth is, however, strictly the achievement of 
tlie West. 1 have been led to make the remarks in this 
paragraph, since they ap])ly again on another occasion — 
the introduction of Avhat is called the Baconian philosophy, 
the principles of which were not only understood, but 
carried into practice in the East eighteen hundred years 
before Bacon was born. 

/ 

It is scarcely necessary that I shoul(J offer any excuse for • 
devoting a few pages to a digression on the state of affairs 
in Mexico and lA‘ru. Nothing illustrates more strikingly 
the doctrine which it is the object of, this book to teach. 

The social condition of America at its discovery demon 
strates that similar ideas and similar usages rruj^cssof 
make their appearance spontaneously in the 
progress oi civilization ot ditlerent countries, nie ^ 
showing how little they depend on accident, "jOieoia. 
how closely they arc connected with the organ izr^it ion, and, 
therefore, with the necessities of man. From imjiortant 
ideas and great institutions down to the most trifling 
incidents of domestic life, so striking is the parallel 
between the Amelican aborigines and TJuropeans that 
with difficulty do we divest ourselves of the inqircssiou 
• that there must have been some intercommunication 
£ach was, •however, jiursuing an h'solated and spontane(*us 
progress ; and yet how closely does the picture of life in 
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the New World answer to that in the Old. The monarch 
Mexico, its Mexico lived in barbaric pomp, wore a golden 
political crown resplendent with gems; was aided in 
system. duties by a privy council; the grcai lords' held 

their lands of hini by the obligation of military service. 
In him resided the legislative power, yet he was subject to 
the laws of the realm. The judges held their oflice inde- 
pendently of him, and were nOi. liable to removal by him. 
The laws were reduced to writing, which, though only a 
system of hioroglypliics, served its purpose so well that 
the Spaniards were obliged to admit its validity in their 
courts, and ib found a professorship for perpetuating a 
knowledge of fu Marriage was regarded ^s an important 
social engagement. Divorces were granted with difficulty. 
Slavery was recognized in the case of prisoners of war, 
debtors, and criminals, but no man could be born a slave 
in Mexico. No distinction of castes was permitted. 
The government mandates and public intelligence Were 
transmitted by a well-organized postal service of couriers 
able to make two hundred miles a day. The profession of 
arms was the recognized avocation of the nobility; the 
military establishments, whether in active service in the 
field, or as garrisons in large towns, being su|)ported by 
taxation on prodiice or manufactures. The armies were 
divided into corps ofT0,000, and these again into regiments 
of 400. Standards and banners were used; the troo[)S 
executed their evolutions to military music, and were 
provided with hospitals, army surgeons, and a medical 
staff. In the human hives of Europe, Asia, and America, 
the bees were marslialled in the same way, and were 
instinctively building their combs alike. 

The religious state is a reflexion of that of Europe and 
Asia. The worship was an imposing ceromoniai. 
pSoSSIi!’ The common people had a mythology of many 
andeeremo- gods, but the higher classes were strictly Uni- 
tarian, acknowledging one almighty, invisible 
Creator. Of the popular deities, the^ god of war was 
the chief. He ^ was boi;p of a virgin, and conceived by 
mysterious conception of a ball of bright-coloured feathers 
floating on the air. Th« priests administered, a rite of' 
baptism to infants for the purpose of washing away their 
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eins, and taught that there are rewards and punishments in 
a life to come — a paradise for the good, a hell of darkness for 
the wicked. The hierarchy descended by duo degrees 
from the chief priests, who were almost equal to the 
sovereign' in authority, down to the humble ecclesiastical 
servitors. Marriage was permitted to the clergy. They 
had monastic institutions, the inmates praying thrice a 
day and once at night. They practised ablutions, vigils, 
penance by flagellation qr pricking with aloe thorns. 
They compelled the people to auricular confession, required 
of them penance, gave absolution. Their ecclesiastical 
system had reached a strength which was xiever attained 
in Europe, since absolution by the priest .or civil oifences 
was an acquittal in the eye of the law. It was the re- 
ceived doctrine that men do not sin of their own free will, 
but because they are impelled thereto by planetary in- 
fluences. With sedulous zeal, the clergy engrossed the duty 
of public education, tliereby keeping society in their grasp. 
Their writing was on cotton cloth or skins, or its literary 
on payiyrus made of the aloe. At the conquest coiuiiiion. 
immense collections of this kind of literature were in ex- 
istence, but the first Archbishop of Mexico burnt, as was 
atfirmed, a mountain of such manuscripts in the market- 
place, stigmatizing them as magic scrolls. About the same 
time, and under similar circumstances. Cardinal Ximenes 
burnt a vast number of Arabic manuscripts in Granada. 

The condition of astronomy in Mexico is illustrated as it 
is in Egypt by the calendar. The A^^Rr was of , 
eighteen months, each month of twenty days, tinu'; the 
five complementary ones being added to make montii, 
up the three hundred and sixty -five. The month ^ ' 
had four weeks, the week five days ; the last day, instead 
of being for religious purposes, was market day. To 
provide for the six additional hours of the ‘year, they 
intercalated twelve and a half days every fifty-two years. 
At the conquest the Mexican calendar was in a better 
condition than the, Spanish. As in some other countries, 
the clergy had for ecclesiastical purposes x lunar division 
of time. The day had sixteen * hours, commencing at 
sunrise. They had sun-dials for c^etermining the hour, and 
also instruments for the solstices and equinoxes. They 
VOL. II, N 
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had ascertained the glohular form of the earth and the 
ohli(iiuty of the ecliptic. The close of the fifty-second 
year was. celehrated with grand religions ceremonials; all 
the fires were snlfered to go out, and new ones Jvindled by 
Vriviio life friction of sticks. Their agriculture was 

incciianii ui’ suporioi’ to that of Kuropc ; there was nothing 
arts, trade. Qjj World to Compare with the mena- 

geries and botanical gardens^ of lluaxtepec, (diapultepec, 
Istapalapan, and T(‘zcu(‘o. Tlv‘y ])ractised with no incon- 
hideralile skill the more di'licate mechanical arts, such 
as those of the jt^wclhu* and enameller. From the aloe 
they obtained^piiis and neckUes, thread, cord, ])apcr, food, 
ami an intoxicating drink. They ma»lo earthenware, 
knew how to lactpuu’ wood, employed cochinoal as a scarlet 
dye. They were skilful weavers of fine cloth, and 
excelled in the ])roduction of feath(‘r-work, their gorgeous 
humming-l)irds furnishing mab'rial f(.)r that purpose. In 
metallurgy they were behind tln^ Old AVoild, mjt liaving 
the use of iron ; Init, as the Old World had formerly done, 
they cmj)l(vyed bronze in its stead. They knew how to 
move immense masses of rock; their great calendar stone, 
of porjihyi'v, weighed more than lifty tons, and was 
brought a distance of many miles. Their trade was 
carried on, not in '^ho|>s, but by markets or fairs held on 
the tifth day. The}^ employecl a currency of gold dust, 
pieces of tin, and bags of cacao. In tlieir doincstio 
economy, though polygamy was permitted, it was in 
, practice coiilineh to tlL^ wealthy, 'i'hc women did not work 
alu'oad, but occupied tliemselves in s]unning, embroidering, 
feat.her-worli, music. iMdution was resorted to liotli before 
and after meals ; ]H‘rfumes were used at the toilet. The 
Mexicans gave to Kuro]ie tobacco, snutT, the turkey, choco- 
Lnxnry of the late, cochiiieal. Like us, they had in their 
hiKiierci.is.scs. fjvitcrta iuments solid dishes, with suitable condi- 
ments, gravies, sauces, and desserts of pastries, confec- 
tions, fruits, both fresh and preserved. They had chating- 
dishes of silver or gold. Ijike us, they knew the use of 
iutoxicating di*inks ; li^o us, they not un frequently took 
them to excess ; like ns, they heightened their festivities 
with dancing and music, r. They had theatrical and panto- 
mimic shows. At Tezcuco there was a council of music, 
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which, moreover, exercised a censorship on philosophical 
works, as those of astronomy and history. In tluit city 
North American civilization reached its hoip;ht. The 
kind’s paliico was a woiulerlnl work of art. It was said 
that 200,000 men were employed in its construction. Its 
harem was adorned with ma^'nificent tapestries of teatlua- 
work; in its < 2 ;ardon were fountains, ciiscades, liatlis, 
statues, alabasters, cedar gVoves, forests, and a wilderm'ss 
of flowers. In conspicuous* retirement in one ])art ot the 
city was a tem])lc, with a dome of ])olish('d l)la(h marlde, 
studded with stars of j;‘old, in imitation ot the sky. It was 
dedicated to the omnipotent, •invisihle (Jod. In this no 
sacrifices were MTered, lait oi dy sweet'Sceiued flowers and 
gums. Tlic pfcviiilhig roliginns nying is ex- 
pressed hy the sentinnuits of one ot tlie kin<i;s, theism and 
many of whom liad ])rided themselves in their 
poetical skill : “ Let us,” he says, “ as])ire to that 
heaven where all is eternal, and wliere eorru})ti()n ^ver 
comes.” lie tauoht his childnai not to coiilide in idols, 
but only to conform to tlie outward worshi[> of tlicm in 
deference to public o])inion. 

To the pre(;edin^’ descri])lion o( the social condition ot 
Mexico I shall add a similar^ brief accnnnt of 
that of Peru, for tlie conclusions to be drawn 
from a comparison of the spontaneous^])rocess ot 
civilization in these two coiintri(.‘S with the proc(^ss in 
Lurope is of importance to the ajtainment of a just 
idea of the development of mankind, d'he most competent 
authorities declare tliat tlui iVIacxicans and Peruvians wei’o 
ignorant of each other’s existiaice. • • 

In one particular especially is tlie position of Peru in- 
teresting. It ])res(!nts an analogy to Lppc'r 
Egypt, that cradle of tlie civilization of the Old^ cu i..tuiiaii- 
ANhidd, in this, that its sandy coast is a rainh'ss 
district. This saiidy-coast region is about sixty miles in 
width, hemmed in on the east by grand mountain range.s, 
which diminish in ‘size on approaching Ijlie Isthmus of 
• Panama : the entire length of the Peruvian empire having 
been nearly 2,400 miles, it reached from the north of the 
efjuator to* what is now known As Chili. In breanth it 
varied at dillerent points. The cast wind, which has 
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crossed the Atlantic, and is therefore charged with humi- 
dity, being forced by the elevation of the Soutli American 
continent, and especially by the range of the Andes, 
upward, is compelled to surrender most of its moiscure, 
which finds its way back to the Atlantic in tliose pro- 
digious rivers that make the country cast of the Andes 
A rainless watcrcd region of the world ; but as 

country like soon as that wdnd iias crossed the mountain 
ridge and descends on the western slope, it 
becomes a dry and rainless wind, and hence tlio district 
intervening to the racilic has but a few insignificant 
its system of streams. The sides of this great mountain range 
agriculture. jinglVt seem altogetlier unadapted to tlie pursuit 
of agriculture, but the state of Peruvian civilization is at 
once demonstrated when it is said that’these mountain slopes 
had become a garden, immense terraces having been con- 
structed wherever required, and irrigation on a grander 
scale than tliat of Egypt carricMl on liy gigantic canals and 
aqlfediicts. Advantage wais taken of the difierent moan 
annual temperatures at different altitud(‘s to pursue t^io 
cultivation of various jiroducts, for difference in height 
topographicall}^ answers to difference in latitude geogra- 
jihically, and thu^i, in a narrow sjiace, the Peruvians liad 
every variety of t?emperature, from that corres})onding to 
the hottest ]iortions of Southern Europe to that of Lapland. 
In the mountains of Ik^ru, as lias boon grapliically said, 
man sees “all the stars of the heavens and all the families 


of plants.” On plateaus at a groat elevation above the sea 
there were villages and even cities. Thus the jfiain upon 
which Quito stands, under tlie equator, is nearly ten 
thousand feet liigh. So great was their industry that tho 
Peruvians liad gardens and orcliards above the clouds, and 
on ranges still liigber flocks of lamas, in regions bordering 
on the limit of perpetual snow. 

Through the entire length of the empire two great 


Its groat roads 
and engineer- 
ing, 


military roads were built, one on the plateau, 
the other on the shore. Tlx) former, for nearly 
two ^thousand miles, crossed sierras covered with 


snow, was thrown over ravines, or went through tunnels in 
the rocks ; it scaled the n^Tiro difficult precipices by means uf ‘ 


stairways. Where it was possible, it was carried over the 
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momitain clefts by filling them with masonry, or, wliore 
that could not be done, suspension bridges were used, the 
cables being made of osiers or maguey fibres. Some of 
t}ie{?e cab^s are said to have been as thick as .a man, and 
two hundi'cd feet long. Where such bridges could not bo 
thrown across, and a stream flowed in the uottoni of the 
mountain valley, the passage was made by feia-y-boats or 
rafts. As to the roatl itsfdtV it was a]x)Ut twenty feet in 
width, faeed with flags cvvered with bitumen, and lia<l 
mile-stones. Our admiration at this sjdendid engineering 
is enhanced wiien we remember that it was aec(.)niplished 
without iron and gunpowder. Tlie shore road was built 
on an embankAient, witli a clay paraj)et S\\ each side, and 
shade-tik^es. Where circumstances called for it, piles were 
used. Every five miles there was a post-house. and cxpri'SvSCb 
The public couriers, as in Mexico, could make, couriers, 
if necessary, two hundred miles a day. Of these roads 
Humboldt says that they were among the most useful and 
most stupendous execnited by the hand of man. 
reader need scarcndy be told tliat there were no sucli 
triumphs of skill in Spain. From the circumstance that 
there were no swift animals, as the liorse or dromedary, 
the width of these roads was sufiicient, since they were 
necessarily used for foot ]>assage alone.' 

In Cuzco, the metropolis, was the -imperial residence of 
the Inca and the Tenq^leof the Sun. It contained edifices 
which excited the amazement of the Spanish ad- ^the 
venturers themselves- streets, squares, bridges, 
fortresses surrounded by turreted walls, subter- 
ranean galleries by which the garrison could j.'each impor- 
tant parts of the town. Indeed, the great roads we. have 
spoken of might be regarded as portions of an immense 
system of military works spread all over the country, and 
having their centre at Cuzco. 

The imperial dignity was hereditary, descending from 
father to son. As in Egypt, the monarch not Tbeinca-the 
iinfrequently had. his sisters for wives. Ilis 
diadem consisted of a scarlet tjj,sseled Aingo 
round his brow, adorned with two feathers. He wore 
earrings pf great weight. Hi^ dress of lama- wool was 
dyed scarlet, inwoven with gold and studded with gems. 
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^\}ioover approached lu’in boro a light burden on the 
Biionhhn- as a badge of servitude, and -vras l)arofoot. The 
Inca vas not only the n^presentative of the temporal but 
also ot tlie spirilual jiower. He was more than supi'ome 
I'ontill, for he \eas a. descendant of tlie .Sun, the god of tiie 
nation. He made laws, imposed taxes, raised aiTuios, ap- 
pointed or rmnoved judges at In's ideasiire. Tie travelled 
in a .sedan ornamented with A-opl ^nd emeralds; the roads 
were swi'pt liefore liim, strewn n-ith flowers, and perfumed, 
'iiienaiionai 1 fis palace at Yiicav was dcscrilied by tlio 
""'t ,, «lianiards as a fairy 'scene. It was filled with 

work-sot Indian art; imagiw of animals and plants deco- 
rated the mehes- of Jt.s walls; it had an eiftlless labyrinth 
ot gorgeous chambers, and here and there shady ervjits for 
quiet retirement. Its baths were great golden lio'wls It 
was embosomed in artificial forests. The imperial ladies 
and conciil.ines .spent their time in be.aiitifully furnished 
ehamliers, or in gardens, witli easeades and fount, aims 
.p-ottoes and boiv-ers. It was in avliat few countries can 
boast ot, a teinpm-ate. region in the torrid zone. 

I ho 1 eriivian religion ostensibly consisted of ,a worship 
n-iid;.., „f of the ,Sun, but the highm- classes had already 
i.ibi'ishli'iims liecmue .cmianciiiafed froiu such a mate rial a.sso- 
|,.Kiare- ciatmii, and I'ccogni/.ed the existence of one 
. Alniiglity, ^ in visible (tod. They oxiiected tlio 
resairrection_ of the bod.N' and the continuanco of the soul in 
a tiitiirc life. It was their belief that in the world to 
come our occupations will resemble, tlio.so wo Inave followed 
here. Like the Egyptian.s, who had arrived at similar 
n e.as, the I^muvians jinaetised embalming, the mummies 
ot their Incas being jilaced in the Temple of tho ,Sun at 
<,uzco,_the kings on the right, tho (|U(‘on.s on tho left clad 
in tlieir robes of state, and with their hands crossc'd on 
tlieir busonis, seated in golden chair.s, waiting for tho day 
when tlio .soul will return to reanimate the body. Tho 
mummies of distinguished ]ior.sonagos were buried in a 
sitting posture under tumuli of ea'rtli.' To tho Supremo 
Lmng but one femplo lyas dedicated. It was in a Sacred 
vallp-, to which lulgrimages wore made. In tho reruvian 
npthology, h(>aveii was above tho sky, hell in the interior 
ot the earth it was the realm of an evil spirit called Ouiiay. 
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llie f^eneral resoinl)lance of these to Egyptian doctrines may 
forcibly impress ii])Oii ns that they are i(l(;iis with which the 
hnniaii mind necessarily occupies itselt in its process of 
intdlectm^l development. As in all other countries, the 
educated classes were greatly in adva/ice of tin* common 
])eople, who were only just em(;rging from leticliism, and 
engrossed in the follies of idolatry and man-worsliip. 
N evertheless, the governi Aen*t found it expialicait to counte- 
nance the vulgar (lelusion ;.indeed, tlie ]>oliti(‘a] system was 
actually founded n}>on it. l>ut the Eeruvians Avere in ad- 
vance of the Euro])eans in diis respect, 1hat they pi’actised 
no persecutions u])on those* who had hecome mentally 
cmanci])ated. •Besides tl»e sun, the visible/g’od, otlicr celes- 
tial bodies Avci’c worshi])})e<l in a subordinate way. It was 
su])posed that there were sj-iiats in the wind, lightning, 
thunder; genii in the mountains, rivers,^ s|)rings, and 
grottoes. In the great Tem})lc of the hun at (Juzco aii 
image of that deity w;is placed so a.s to reerivo tlie rays nt 
the luminary at his rising ; a like artiiice had l)een pi*ri^?(;ised 
in the kSera])ion at Alexandria, ddiere w:is also a sanctuary 
dedicated to tlie Sun in the island of d'lticaca-, and, it is 
said, between three and four hundred temples of a .subordi- 
mite kind in (hr/co. To the great te‘m])le were attached 
not fewer than four thousand ]>ri(\sts and llfteiui hundred^ 
vestal virgins, the latter being intrushal with the care oi the 
sacred lire, and iVom them tlie most beautiful were chosen 
to ])ass into the Inca’s, seraglio, 'the ])()[)ular iaith liad a 
ritual and a sjdendid ecnemonial, tied' great national t(\stiv;d 
being at the summer solstice. The rays ol tlie .sun were 
then" collected by a concave mirror, and lire rekindled 
thereby, or by the friction of wood. 

As to their social system, polygamy was permitted, but 
practically it was con lined to the higher chisses. 

Social subordination was thoroughly understcx^l. lh(' iiD- 
The Inca Tnpiic Ynpaiuiui sayw, “ Kno\vl(.Hpo 
was never intended for the people, but .only tor 
those of generous •blood.” The nobility were ot two orders, 
the polygamic descendants of the Inca.^, avIio were the 
iiiain siip|)ort of the state, and the adopted nobles ot 
•nations ^hat have been con(p|cred. As to the people, 
nowhere else in the whole world was such an extraordinary 
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policy of supervision ])ractisc(l. TJiej were divided into 
groups of ten, fifty, one hundred, iive hundred, one thou- 
sand, ten thousand, and over the last an Inca noble was 
placed. Through this system a rigid ccntraliz^kition 'was 
insured, the I nca being the ]>i vot upon which all the national 
affairs turned. It was an absolutism worthy of the admira- 
OrKranization Hon of many existing Eu7*()pean nations. Tho 
of labour. entire territory was'di^ ided into tlirce parts ; one 
belonged to the Sun, one to tlie liufa, one to the people. As 
a matter of form, the subdivision was annually made; in 
practice, however, as perhaps must always bo the result of 
such agrarianism, the allotnncni-s were continually renewed. 
All the land wVs cultivated liy the peojAe, and in the 
following order: lirst, tliat of the Bun, then that of tho 
destitiite and infirm, tlien that of tho people, and, lastly, 
that of the Inca. The Sun and the Inca owned all the 
sheep, which were sheared and their wool distil bu ted to 
the people, or cotton fn niished in its stead. The Inca’s 
offitxiTB saw that it was all woven, and that no one was 
idle. An annual survey of the country, its farming and 
mineral produeds, was made, the inventory being trans- 
mitted to tlie government. A register was lve])t of births 
and deaths ; periodically a general census was taken, 
d’ho Inca, at once' emperor and }> 0 ])e, was enabled, in 
that double capacity, 'to exert a rigorous patriarchal rule 
over his people, who were trcatiul like mere children — not 
suffered to lie oppressed, but compelled to be occupied ; for, 
with a worldly wisdofu wliich no other nation presents, 
labour was here acknowledged not only as a means, but 
also as an epd. In Feiyi a man could not improve his 
social state; by these rctinemeuls of legislation ho was 
brought into an absolutely stationary condition. lie 
could become neither richer nor poorer ; but it was tlio 
boast of thb system that every one lived exempt from 
social suffering — that all enjoyed competence. 

Tho army consisted of 200,000 men. Their weapons 
Military sys- bows, laiicos, sliiigs, battlo-axGS, swards ; 

tern; warlike thoir Vueaiis o^f defence, shields, bucklers, hel- 
resources. jxiets, and coats of quilted cotton. Each regi- 
men c Jiad its own banner, (dmt the imperial stanjiard, the - 
national emblem, was a rainbow, tho offspring ot‘ tho Sun. 
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The swords and many of the domestic implements were of 
bronze; the arrows were tipped with quartz or bone, or 
points of gold and silver, A strict discipline was maiii- 
on ii^arciiing, granaries and depots being established 
at suitable distances on the roads. With a ])olicy inflex- 
ibly persisted in, the gods of ccmquered countries were 
transported to Cuzco, and the vanquish(al compelled to 
Avorship the Sun ; their children were oldiged to learn 
the Peruvian language, the, government providing them 
teacliers for that purpose. As an iiieitement, this know- 
ledge was absolutely required as a condition for })ublic 
oflice. To amalgamate the coin^uered districts thoroughly, 
their inhabitants were taken away by ten thousand, trans 
ported td distant parts of the empire, not, as in the Old 
World, to be worked to deatli as slaves, but to bo made into 
Peruvians ; an equal number of natives were sent in their 
stead, to whom, as a recompense for their removal, extra- 
ordinary privileges were given. It was the immemorial 
policy of the em})ire to maintain profound tranquillity* in 
the interior and perpetual war on the frontitu’s. 

The philosopliical advancement of the Peruvians was 
much retarded l)y their imperfect method of iv,.„vi,vn lito- 
writing a method greatly inferior to that of i atm e the 
Egypt. A cord of coloured threads;’ called 
quipus, Avas only indifferently suited .to tlie purposes of 
enumeration, and by no means ecpial to hieroglyphics as 
a method of expressing general facts. But it was their 
only system. Notwitli standing this dfaAvback, they had a 
literature consisting of poetry, dramatic compositions, and 
the like. Their scientitic attainmeiits Avere inferior to the 
Mexican. Their year Avas divided into months, their 
months into Aveeks. Tliey had gnomons to indicate the 
solstice^. One, in the form of an obelisk, in the centre of 
a circle, on Avhich Avas marked an east and west lino, 
indicated the equinox. These gnomons Avere destroyed by 
the Spaniards in the belief that they were for idolatrous 
purposes, for on the .national festivals it was customary to 
•decorate them with loaves and floorers. A*; the national 
religion consisted in the worship of the Sun, it Avas not 
•without reason that Quito Avas r'jgarded as a holy place, 
from its position upon the equator. 
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\ti tlieir ('xtraorOiiiMry [>r()vi.si()iis for agTicnltliro, tlio 
Afincuhiire ])n}\'<nit the skill of the rcvuvians is 

cairmito wvll socii. A rapid elevation from tiio sea-lovcl 
periooum. of tlic iviouiitams gilve thenu in a 

small compass, evUry variety of climak', ami tliey avaiknl 
themselves of it. I'liey terraced the moirotaiii sides, 
filling' tlie terraei'S Avitli rieli ('arlfi. They exeavated |)its 
in the sand, suiroumh'd thmri with adobe waills, and tilled 
them Avith irianniaMl soil. On tlie low lev(d they cultivated 
bananas ami eassavji; on the terraces above, maize and 
quinoa ; still higher, tobacco; and above that the potato. 
From a cr)m]>arativ(iy limited siiriace, thiiy raised great 
crops by jmli^ionslv using manun's, employing for that 
purpose tish, and especially guano, d’heir exa7n])]e has led 
to the use of the latter sui)staiice for a like purptose in our 
owm times in ]hiro])e. ddic', whole civilized vv'orld has 
followed them in the cultivation of tlie potato. The 

Peruvian Itark is om‘ of the most invaluable remedies. 
LaT^c tracts of North America waudd be almost luiin- 
habitable without tin? use of its active alkaloid (piinine, 
which actually, in no insigni (leant manner, reduces the 
pimnentage inortality throughout the United States. 

Indispensaldy m'cessary to tluhr agricultural system 
were their gri'at water-\vorks. in »S[>ain tlau’e was nothing 
^ worthv of b(‘ing compared with them. The 

1 no ^roat • . . < ‘ ' n ^ 

aqnoductof afjucduct ot (Oiidesuya Avas nearly oOO miles 
Cuiidtauya. Its (‘nginecrs had overccnne difliculties 

in a manner that iTiight well stilke modern times with 
admiration. Its waiter wais distributed as ])j’escribed by 
hiAv ; there .were oliicers to see to its })roper use. From tliese 
great water- w'orks and from their roads it may be judged 
that the architectural skill of the Ihriivians was far from 
insignilicant. They constructed edifices of porphyry, 
granite, brick; but their buildings were tbr the most part 
low, and suitable to an eartlupiake country. 

I have dwelt at some lengtli on the domestic history of 
Tho starves of illoxico and Peru because jt is intimatihy con- 
iniiimtide- nccnial witlgoTie of the philosophical principles 
.au'ayT'the wdiich it is the olvject of this book to teach, viz., 
that human progress takes place under an un- 
varying la^v, and therefore in a definite way. * The trivial 
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incidents mentioned in the preceding’ paragraphs may 
perhaps have seemed insignificant or wearisome, but it is 
tlu'ir vorj comnioiiiie^ss, their very familiai’ity, that gives 
tlieiH* wlicu rightly coHsidereh, a surprising interest. There 
\s Motliing in tliesc minute details but what wo hnd to bo 
pertbetly natural trom tlic European point of view. They 
might be, lor that matter, instead of reminiscences of the 
spontaneous evolution of aTeo])le sliut out from the rest of 
the world by impassable oceans, a relation of the })rogress 
of some European or Asia1 i(; nation. The man of America 
advanc(id in his (*ourse of civilization as did the man of the 
Old World, devising the; same institutions, guided by the 
same intentions;' constrained by the same desires. Erom 
the great h'atuTes of his social system down to tlie little 
details of his donu^stic; lil’e, there is a sameness Avith what 
Avas doiKi in Asia, Africa, liurope. But similar results 
imply a similar causie AVliat, then, is there possessed in 
common by the Chim'se, the Hindoo, the Egyjhian, the 
European, the American? Surely not climatci, nor'eqhal 
necessities, nor equal opportunity, ^iimjhy nothing but 
this-- corporeal organizaHon ! As automatons constructed 
in tlie same way Avill do the same things, so, in organic 
forms, sauKMu^ss of structure Avill give rise to identity of 
function and similarity of acts. Tln‘ same common sense 
guide's men all over the Avorld. («ommon semse is a 
function of common organization. All natural history is 
full of illustrations. It may be olfensive to our pride, but 
it is none the less true, that in his socaal progress, the free- 
Avill of Avhicli man so l)oasts liimself in Ids indiAudual 
capacity disa])]K'ars as an aedive intluenco, and the doudna 
tion of general and inllevilde hiAVS becomes maidh'st. dlho 
free-will of the individual is supplanted by instinct and 
automatism in the race. To each individual bee adiiIo-vOv- 
the career is o])en; ho may taste of this llower tAvoon soLir- 
and avoid that; he mayt be industrious in the juKisocictioa 
garden, or idle aAvay his time in the air ; but 
the history of one hive is the history of another hive; 
tliero will bo a predestined organization— -tlie (pieeii, the 
drones, the Avorkers. In the midst of a thousand untore- 
secn, uncajculated, variable achi^ a dehidte result, Avith 
unerring certainty, emerges; the combs are bidlt in a 
pre-ordainea way, and hlled wiih honey at last. Erom 
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ees, wasps, ants, and birds — from all that low 
animal ^r]^ioh lio looks with such supcrcilioiia 

P^^rt'empt, man is destined one day to learn wliat in truth 
lie really is. 

For a second reason, also, I have dwelt on these details. 
The crime of eiiormous crime of Hpain in destroying this 

Spain in civilization lias never yet been a})})reciated in 
America. Europe. After an atrentive consideration of the 
fiicts of the case, I agree in the conclusion of Carli, that at 
the time of the compiest the moral man in Peru was 
superior to tlie European, and I will add, the intellectual 
man also. AVas there in Bpain, or even in all Europe, a 
political systeih carried out into the jiractical details of 
actual life, and expressed in great publiu works, as its 
outward visible and enduring sign, which could at all 
compare with that of Peru? Its only competitor was the 
Italian system, luit that for long had been actively used to 
repress the intellectual advancement of man. In vain the 
The Spaniard ^P<^uiards cxciisc their atrocities on tlic plea 
and the that a nation like the ]\Iexican, which permitted 
American. cannibalism, should not bo regarded as having 
emerged from the barbarous state, and tliat ono Avhieh, 
like Peru, sacrificed human hecatombs at the funeral 
solemnities of grc'at men, must have lieeii savage. Let it 
be remembered that there is no civilized nation whoso 
jxipiilar practices do not lag behind its intelligence; let it 
be remembered that iii this respect Hjiaiii herself also was 
guilty. In America, human sacrifice was jjart of a reli- 
gious solemnity, iimstained by passion, d'ho auto da fe of 
Europe was. a dreadful oriielty; not an offering to heaven, 
but a gratification of spite, hatred, fear, vengeance — tho 
most malignant passions of earth. There was no spectacle 
on the American continent at which a just man might so 
deeply blush for his race as that presented in Western 
Europe when the heretic from Wiaom confession had been 
wrung by torture passed to his stake in a sleeveless 
garment, with flames of lire and effigies of an abominable 
European and depicted Upon it. Let it bo remembered 

American hu- that by tlio Inquisition, from 1481 to 1808, 
man sacrifices. 34 . 0^000 persons had been punished, and of these 
nearly 32,000 burnt. Let what was done in tho south 
of France be remembered. Let it be also remembered 
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that, cou sideling the tvorthlessness of the body of man, 
and that, at the best, it is at last food for the 'worm — 
coiisidoriiig the infinite value of his iinniortal soul, for the 
redemption of which the agony and death of tlie Son of 
God were hot too great a price to pay — indignities offered 
to the body are less wicked tlian indignities oftered to the 
soul. It would be well for him wlio comes forward as an 
accuser of Mexico and Teru in tlicir sin to dispose of tlie 
fact that at that period the entire authority of Europe was 
directed to the perversion,’ and even total repression of 
thought — to an enslaving of the mind, and making that 
noblest creation of Heaven a worthless machine. To taste 
of human flesh .is less criminal in the eye of God than to 
stifle liUxnan thought. 

Lastly, there is another V)oint to wliich I will wnth 
brevity rillude. It has been wndely asserted Antiquity of 
that Mexican and Peruvian civilization was Ainoncaii 
altogether a recent affair, dating at most only 
twai or three centuries before the conquest. It wcedd bo 
just as well to say tliat there Avas no civilization in India 
before the time of the Macedonian invasion because there 
exist no historic documents in tliat country anterior to that 
event. The Mexicans and Peruvians Avere not heroes of a 
romance to Avhom Avonderful events Avere'of common occur^ 
rence, Avhose lives Avere regulated by laAvs not applying to 
tlie rest of the liuman lace, Avho could produce results in 
a day for Avhich elseAvhere a thousand years are reepiircxl. 
They Avere men and Avomen like cAfrsolvcs, sloAvly and 
painfully, and Avith many failures, Avorki ng out their 
civilization. Tlie summary manner in Avhich they haA'e 
been disposed of reminds us of the amusing Avliy in Avliicli 
the popular clironology deals Avith the hoary annals ^of 
Egypt and China. Putting aside the imperfect methods 
of recording events practised by the autoclitlmns of the 
AVestern world, he Avliq estimates rightly the sloAvness 
Avith Avhich man passes firward in his process of civiliza- 
tion, and collates thercAvith the prodigious Avorks of art 
left by those twe nations — an enduring jjvidcnee of the 
poifit to Avhich they had attaifled — Avill And himself 
Qpnstrained to cast aside such idle assertions as altogether 
unworthy* of confutation, or oven^of attention. 
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APPROACH OP THE AGE OP REASON IN EUROPE. 

IT is'' F ltliCEIlED nV THE RISE OP ClilTlCISM. 

It'-Mion of Greek Liieraiure, and Phih.ophj in IMfp-Derehpment 
/hUr ^ JJamjer to 

hn-triHon of rrinlin(t.—It rrrohilionizex the Commvnieatinn of Knnw- 
Mge, eqwcAaUy arU on Wor^^hip, and renders the ri/lpit of 

importance. ‘ 

The -p’hmri/ of Supererogation and /’«; of Iiahdgeneee. 

llie hightoj Indiridual. ./iidgnient a^eerled.— Political Uiftorn of 
the Origin, Culmination, and Check of the Reformation.— Us A'/fiVO 
in Itahj. J! ' 

Carnes of the Arrest of the Reformation.—lntcrnal Causes in. Proles- 
l<^>d^.~lytern<dinthe.P^^^^^^ 

-Nrer-ss/,,,,, of the. great Critics. -Culmination 
nmljU <f Indiridual Liberty of 


In^ estimating; tlio iniinc.iecs of literatiiro on the approach 
Til'! rise of of tlio Ao'e of ]?ca.son in Europe, tlio chief inci- 
crnicism. dents to bo cou.si.lered are the disuse of Latin as 
a learned lanonaoo, the formation of modern tono-ucs from 
tlm vulgar dialects, the invention of printing, the decline 
ot the power ol the piiljut, and its displacement by that of 
Lie press. ■ Iheso, joim!.! to the moral and intellectual 
iidluonccs at that time ])redomi},ating, led to the great 
movement known as tlio Reformation. 

As if to mark out to the world the real cause of it» 
KiKK h of ihe intolkictual degradation, the regeneration of Italy 
iou-Uonuai commenccil with the exile of tho popes to Avig- 
non. During +.heir absence, so rapid was t}>o 
progress that it had become altogether impossible to make 
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any successful resistance, or to restore the old condition of 
things on their return to lionie. The nioinent tliat tne 
l<‘aden cloud which they had ke|)t suspended over the 
country was withdrawn, the light from heaven shot in, 
and the ready peninsula became instinot with life. 

The unity of tlie Church, and, tlierefore, its power, 
re(}uired the use of Latin as a sacred language, ^spofiatin 
Througli this liome liad ^•to(td in an attitude asa.suivd 
strictly European, and was^mabled to maintain 
a general international relation. It gave her lar more 
power than lier asscuTed celestial authority, and, much as 
slie claims to have done, she is 4 )])en t(> eondemiiation that, 
with such a signal advantage in Iku' hands, '^lever again to 
be enjoye’d by any successor, she lid not accomplish much 
more. Had not tlui sovereign ]'on tills been so completely 
uccii])ied with maintaining tlieir emoluments and tem- 
poralities in Italy, they might hav(3 made tho whole 
Continent advance like one man. Theii’ oflieials could 
pass without dilliculty into every nation, and comnTmdoato 
without embarrassment with each other, from Ireland to 
lloheniia, from Italy to Scotland. Tho |)ossession of a 
common tongue gave them die administration of inter- 
national atfairs with intelligent allies everywhere speaking 
the same language. 

Xot, therefore, without cause was th^i hatred manifested 
by Rome to the restoration of Creek and intro- 
duction of Hebrew, and the alarm wdh which Iifiiico 
she perceived tlie modern languagi^s fonning out 
ot the vulgar dialects. The prevaJenee of Latin 
was the condition of tier power, its d(;terioration ^le measin’o 
oi her decay, its disuse the signal of Inu- limitation to a little 
principality in Italy. In fact, the develojuuent of EurT)- 
pean languages was the instrument of her overthroAv. 
'They formed an elfectual communication botweeft the men- 
dicant friars and the illitirate populace, and there was not 
one of them that did not uisplay in its earliest })i-oduetions 
a sovereign contempt i'or her. \\h liave seen how it was 
with the poetry of Languedoc. 

The rise of tlie many-tongued T!uro[)ean literature was 
’tlwirefore co-incident wTth tlie decline of t)ap)al (Tiristi- 
aiiity. European literature was impossible under the 
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Catholic rule. A ’grand, and solemn, and imposing reli- 
, , o:ious unity enforced the literary unity which is 

In ,m modem implied IB tlie use ot a single language. JNo 
languages. Call a living thought he embodied in o dead 

language than activity bo imparted to a corpse. That 
. , principle of stability Avhicli Italy hoped to give 

vantages of a to Liiropo essentially rcstcd on the compulsory 
sacred tongue. ^ tonguc Tlic lii’st tolvCii of intel- 

lectual emancipation was the movement of the great Italian 
poets, led by Dante, who often, not without irreverence, 
broke the spell. Unity in religion implies unity through a 
sacred language, and heiice^tlie non-existence of particular 
national litcraiurcs. 

Even after home had suffered her gn.'at diseoii.fitiire on 
rffcctof scientific ipiestion respecting the motion of 

modern Ian- tliG earth, the conquering })arty was not iinwil- 
gnages. thonglits ill tlio Latin tongue, 

partly because it thereby insured a more nnmerons class of 
intelligent readers, and partly Ixicausc ecclesiastical autho- 
rity was now disposed to overlook wliat must otherwise lie 
treated as offensive, since to write in Latin was obviously 
a y)ledgc of abstaining from an ayipcal to the vulgar. The 
effect of the introduction of modern languages was to 
diminish intercon’imnnieation among the learned. 

The movement of hiinian affairs, for so many years silent 
Approach imperce})tible, was at length coming to a 

of?ii crisis in crisis. All ay)])eal to the emotions and moral 
Europe. sentimemAi at the basis of the system, the history 
of which has occuy)iod ns so long, had licen fully made, and 
found ineffectual. It was now the time for a like appeal 
to the understanding. Each age of life has its own logic. 
'The logic of the senses is in due season succeeded by that 
of the intellect. Of faith there are two kinds, one of 
acqnicsceiKJO, one of conviction; and a time inevitably 
arrives when emotional faith is snp])lanted by Intellectual. 

As if to prove that thG*imp^-iRliHg crisis was not the 
offspring of human intentions, and not toccasioned by any 
Cosmodc man, though that man niiglit be the sove- 

Medid. Flo- reign pontiff, hi icolas V. found in his patronago 
reuce. art a rival and friend in Cosmo do’ 

Medici. An instructive incident shows how great a change 
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had taken place in the sentiments of the higher classes: 

( ’osmo, the richest of Italians, who liad lavished his wealth 
on palaces, churches, hospitals, libraries, was comforted on 
his death-^ed, not, as in former days would liave been tlio 
case, by ministers of religion, but by Marsiliiis Ficinns, the 
riatonist, who set before him the arguments for a future 
life, and consoled his passing spirit with the examples and 
precepts of (Ireek pliilosA^ilry, te'aching liim tliereliy to 
exchange faith for hope, i 4 )rgettiiig that too often hopes 
are only the day-dreams of men, not less unsulistantial and 
vain than their kindreal of tlie night, Ficinns liad jierhaps 
come to the conviction tliat ](^hilosophy is only a higher 
stage of tlieolwgy, the ])hikKso|dier a ve5ry enlightened 
theologian. l*Fe was tlie r<^]n esentative of Platonism, 
which for so many (‘(aitiiries had Ixan liiddin 
from the siglit of nun in Fastern inonasti'rii's 
since its overthrow' in Alexandria, and Avtiicli 
was now emerging into existence in tlie favouring atmo- 
B])hero of Italy. Mis school looked back w'itli (hdr^d, and 
even with devotion, to the illustrious pagan times, com- 
memorating by a symposium on November loth the l>irih- 
day of riato. Phe Academy of Athens was revived in tlie 
Medicean gardens of Florence. Not tliat Ficinns is to bo 
regarded as a servile tblhnver of tlie great ])hilosopher. 
He alloyed the doctrines of Plato wjth others poctrinrsof 
derived from a more sinistm* source — the theory Marsiiius 
of the Mohammedan Averrocs, of wdimli it w'as 
an essential condition that there is a soul of humanity, 
thi’ough their relations with Avliicli individual souls are 
cnpable of forming uniAmrsal idi^xis, for such, Averrocs 
asserted, is the necessary consequence of the emanation 
tlieory. 

Fnder such auspices, and at this critical moment, oc- 
curred the revival of (Jreek lib'rature in Italy, uevivaiui 
It had been neglected v, for more than seven 
hundred years. In tin? solitary instances of 
individuals to whom here and there a knowledge of that 
language was imputed, there semu sati.‘f(actory reasons 
for supposing that their requirements amounted to litth‘ 
more than the ability of translating some “petty patristic 
treatise.” * The first glimmerings of this revival ajipear in 

VOL. II. O 
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the thirteenth century ; they are somewhat more distinct 
in the fourteenth. The capture of Constantinople by tlie 
Latin Crusa<lers liad done little more than diffuse a few 
manuscripts and works of art along with the moi'e liigldy 
prized monkisli relics in the ACcst. It was tile Turkish 
pressure, wliich all reflecting Greeks foresaw could have no 
other result than the fall of the Byzantim^ power, that 
induced some persons of literary tastes to seek a livelihood 
and safety in Italy. 

In the time of I’etrarch, 1304 — 1374, the improvement 
Griuiuiipro- did iiot auiount to much, fldiat illustrious ])oet 
frn ssoftii.i that there w^re not mor(^ tlian ten 2 )ersons 

ivstoratiun. Ikil}" who could appreciate lloiiier. Botli 
Petrarch and Boccacio spared no pains to acquaiiit them- 
selves with the lost tongue. The latter had succeeded in 
ol)taining for Leontius Pilatus, the (,^alahrian, a Greek pro- 
fessorship at Florence. He describes this Greek teacher as 
clad in the mantle of a philosopher, his countenance liidcous, 
his fat*^ overshadowed with black hair, his beai’d long and 
uncombed, his deportment rustic, his tem]>or gloomy and 
inconstant, but liis mind was stored with tlie treasures of 
learning. Leontius left Italy in disgust, Init, returning 
again, was struck dead l)y liglitning in a storm while tied 
to the mast of the slii]). The author from wlioiu I am 
quoting signiffcantly^adds that Petrarcli laments his fate, 
but nervously asks whether ‘"some c<)])y of Furipldes or 
Sophocles might not be I’ceovered from tlie mariners.” 

The restoration bi?'* Greek to Italy may l)e dated A.n, 
1393, at which time Clirysoloras commenced teacliing it. 
A few years after Auris])a binuglit into Italy two hundred 
and thiily-eight Greek manuscripts; among them were 
Plato and Pindar. The lirst endeavour was to translate 
such manuscripts into I^atin. To a considerable extent, 
the religious scruples against Greek literature Accre giving 
way; the study found a patron iii the poi^o liimscdf, 
Eugenius IV. As tlie intentioiJ'of the Turks to seize 
Constantinople became more obvious, the emigration ol 
learned Greeks '-into Italy became more IVeipient. And 
yet, with the exception bf Petrarch, and lie was scarcely 
an exception, not one of the Italian scholars was an 
ecclesiastic. 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici, the grandson of Cosmo, used every 
exertion to increase the rising taste, generously i d» 
permitting his nianuscri])ts to bo copieil. Nor ^'rolicrii'is ' 
was.it alone to literature that ho extended his dnlsfluiT 
])atronage.* In his beautiful villa at Fiesolo the 
liliilosophy of the old times was revived ; liis botanic garden 
‘ Careggi was filled with Oriental exotics. From UTO to 
the year of his death, las hapjvy intluonce continued 
lie lived to witnc.ss the angent I’latonism overcomim.- the 
riatonism of Alexandria, and the pure doctrine of Aristotle 
expelling the base Ari.stotelian doctrine of the schools.,. 

Ill 1 last halt ot the fittecnth.^ienturv revealed to W cstern 
F.uropo two worlds, a lu'w one and an old* the Firec, in 
former l;.^- the vo_yage of Columbus, the Latter by 
the captiiro of Conslanf moph- ; one destined to rc- mv,.;! 

>^(3 tliG iiidiRstriR 1 , tlio otJior ilui I'oliuions suAge. 
condition. Greek literature, forced into' Italy by the 
Im-kish arms, worked avonders ; fa- I>atin Furojio fmnd 
with amazement that the ancient half of CliriWaidoiu 
know nothing wliatei'er of the doctrine or of the saints of 
the West. Now avas divulged the secret rea.son of that 
uttei hatred disjilayed by the Catholic clergy to (iri'cian 
loaruing. It had sometimes boon siip}K>sed that the ill- 
coucesiled dislike they liad so often shown to the writingas 
ot Aristotle was because of tlie Arab, dress in which his 
ociiacen coiniuentators had ])rGS(‘ntod liim; now it a[)poaivtl 
that tiiorc was soiiudhiDjj; luore iiuiiortaiit, nioro n 
piofound. It, w.a.s .a terror ol the Greek itself. i'ivv„iiiilg,*i'is- 
V cry soon the direction toward which tilings 
mmst inevitably tend became manifest; the iii,odern lan- 
piagcs, fast develoiiing, were making Latin an obsolete 
tongue, and political events were giving it a rival— GreA 
ca])al)le of a.sserting over it a supremacy ; and not a 
solitary rival, fir to Greek it was clear ttiat ilebfcw would 
Noon be iidded, bringing v;ith it the eharmsof a lioarvaiiti- 
quity and the sinister leariting of the Jew. With a V|uick, 
a jealous susjiicion, the ecclesiastic soon learned to detect 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, just a.s 
IS d,jtie ijx oijj. fi'om knowledge of pliysical science, 
je authority ot the Vulgate, that corner-stone of the 
lan system, rvas, in the expectation of home, inevitably 
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certain to l^e depreciated; and, in truth, jndgini^ from the 
honours of wliich that great translation wns soon des[)oil(‘d 
by tlie incoming of Greek and Hebrew, it was declared, not 
witli more eni})hasis than truth, yet not, p{uvha]>s^ without 
irreverence, tliat there was a second crucifixion between 
two tliieves. Tjong after the times of wliich we aio 
speaking, the University of Paris resisted the introduction 
of (irei'k into its course of studies, not because of any 
ilislike to letters, but because cf its anticipated obnoxious 
bearing on Latin tlieology. 

We can scarcely look in any direclion without observing 
'ron<i( iicv of instances of the wondi rtul ehangi'. taking place 
‘‘ i ii. iinUa-^^ in the opinions of men. dV) tliAt disj'iosition to 
tionou huht. privilegial mediating /irder, once the 

striking characteristic of all classes ol‘ the laity in Europi', 
there had succeeded a sentinumt oi“ self-reliaiKio. Of this 
perhaps no Ixitter jiroot can lie furnished than the popu- 
.larity of the work ri'puted to have b('en writtmi by ddiomas 
a Kenpiis, and entitl(.‘d Imitatioo of ( dirist.” It is 

said to liave had ])rol)ably nioi’(‘ ri'aders than any other 
iiook except the IVilile. Its g:reat. eelebrity is a proof how 
profoundly ecchssiastical influeiici^ had been affected, for its 
essential intentioji was to enable the ])ious to cultivate 
their devotional feeling withenit tlui intm'vent ion of tlie 
clergy. 8ucli a vork, if written in the jiri'sent day, 
would have found an a])t and ])opular title in “ Lv(;ry iMaai 
his own I’l'iest. is no reason for sujijxising that the 

condition to which man liad at that time been broimbt, as 
the general la^sult of Italian Christianity, was one of 
intense seUishni'ss, fis has Ik'iui assorted; the celebrity of 
tl^is book was ratlim’ dependent on profound distrust 
everywhere I’elt in the chu'gy, lioth as regards morals and 
intellect. vXnd wiiy should we lie surprised that such 
should bo tlie cas<; with the laity, when in all directions 
the chu'gy themselvi's were give .g ])roof that they could 
not trust tlieir own strength f ^ They could not conceal 
their dread at the incoming of Greek; they could not 
speak without horror cyf the intluenco of llebrew; they 
were loud in their protestations against the study of pagan 
})hiloso})hy, and held up Co the derision and condemnaticui 
of the world scienco donounced by them as profane. They 
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foresaw tliat that fietitious unity of which tlicyhad boasted 
was drawing to an end; that men would Lecome 
ac(|uainted with the existenco and iustory ol unity otiUo 
ehip’dies inore ancient, and, therefore, more 
Aajneraldo than the lionian, and, like it, asserting an 
authenticity upon unimpeaeluible junofs. But once let 
s(‘cts with such an im])r(\ssive 2)restige be introduced to 
the knowledge of the We^it,* once let tlie aj)])earaiice ot 
inviolate iniity Ixi taken ^froni the Latin Chnrcli, and 
notliing could prevent a spontaneous decomposition forth- 
with occurring in it. It must break iqi into sects, whi(*h, 
in tlieir tui’ii, must bn-ak u^i, in process of time, into 
smalhu' and snmller divisions, and, through tliis means, 
the Lur<T|)(ian i%iust emerge at, last into individual liberty 
ot thought. The com])elling liand of ecch'siastical tyranny 
must be removed, and universal toleration ensue, hor 
were such antici[)ations mere idle suspicions, Ibr such Avas 
tlie course that events actually took. tSearcely had the 
Beformation occurred Avlieii sectarian suhdivismfr:?' made> 
their appearance, and in modern tinu's we see that an 
anarchy of sects is the inevitalilc harbinger of individual 
liberty of thought. 

As Ave have just said, it Avas impossilho to look in any 
direction on tlie lattc'r lialfof the liftceiith century Avithout 
recognizing the Avomlertul change, ^t had bo- ]jjtri,orro- 
conie obviously us(h‘ss any longer to assert an <iiiiivnu‘iits in 
immobility of iiumanity Avlum men Avere^^tanding 
face to face Avith the luvv lor ms into which it had l>een 
trans[)oscd. hcAv ideas had driven out old ones, hatural 
])henomena could not again be likened to human acts, nor 
the necessities of man regarded as determining the move- 
ments of tlie universe. A bettm* appreciation of the natiTro 
of evideiKie Avas arising, perhajis in part through the in- 
fluence of the hiAvyers, but in part through a cf)miiicncing 
taste for criticism. \V' e i-Qe it in sucli facts as the denial that 
a miracle can be taken a.'f the proof of anything else than 
the special circunistam.*es Avith Avhich it is connected ; avc 
fc^'^e it in the assertion that the martyrdom of^men in su])])ort 
ol a dogma, so far from proving its truth, |)roves rather its 
<V)ubtfulness, no geoiueter liaAun^* eAuu* tliought it Avortli 
liis while* to die in order to establish any mathematical 
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proposition, truth needing no sncli sacrifices, A\hich are 
actually imserviceable and useless to it, since it is able 
Uisboiiofset sp^^^^taucously to forcG its own way. In Italy, 
tin<c in iif wlicro the popular jiecuniary interests *Avero 
Uaiy. obviously identical with those of the Church, a 

dismal disbelief Avas silently engendering. 

And noAv occurrc'd an event the ri'sults of which it is 
impossiVle to exaggeratie ' 

About A. I). 1410 the art of printing seems to have been 
Jnvontion of hiveiitod in Europe. It is not material to our 
prinfinue it^ ]nirpose to in(|nire into the ])artieulars of its 
..iri 3 wlnllier we should attribute it to Coster 

of Ilaarlaem of Gutenberg of Ilentz, or Avhbther, in reality, 
it Avas introduced by the Abmetians from Cliiiia, Avhere it ha 1 
been practised for nearly tAvo thousand years. In VAnice a 
decree Avas issued in 1441 in rdation to printing, Avhich 
Avould sofun to imply that it had lieen knoAvn there ibr some 
years. Coster is supposcA to have printed the “ Siieculum 
TlumaVcO" Salvationis” about 144o, and Gutenberg and 
Eaust the Mentz Itible without date, 1 4oo. Who art reached 


])crfection at once ; their iUble is still admired for its beauti- 
ful ty])ogra])hy. Among the eailiirst sjiecinu'ns of printing 
extant is an exhortation to take up arms against the Turks, 
1454 ; there are also tAAUj letters of indulgeiiee of iS icolas V. 
< 4' tlie same date. Indhe beginning eaeli ]>age Avas engraved 
on a block of Avood, l)ut soon movabl(3 ty|K\s Avero introduced. 
Impressions of tlic. former kind pass under tlie name of 
block books; at first they A\mre sold as manuscri])ts. Tavo 
of Faust’s Avorkmen commenced jirinting in Italy, but not 
until 1465/, they there. publislied an edition of “ Lactan- 
tius,” one of “Cicero de Ofliciis,” ami one of “Augustine 
<le Civitate Dei.” The art Avas carried to France 1469, and 
in a feAv years Avas generally practised in all the large Euro- 
])ean towns. The printers were tlieir oavu booksellers ; 
Early books number of copies^ Gi each edition usually 

and book- about three hundred. Folios Avere succeeded l)y 
Mdieis. quartos, and in 1501 duodecimos were intro- 
duced. Very shon the price of books Avas reduced by four 
fifths, and existing interests required regulations not only 
respecting the cost, hup also respecting the, content^. 
Thus the University of Paris established a tariff for their 
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sale, and also exorcised a snpervisioif in behalf of the 
Church and the State. From the outset it was clear that 
printing wtuild inevitably influence the intellectual move- 
ment synchronously occurring. 

Some aiflthors have endeavoured to estimate the intellec- 
tual condition of dillerent countries in Europe treasure ..f 
at the close of the fifteenth century by tlie t'lecontem 
1 i terary activity they displa,yed in tlie preparation nuaalirsiato 
and })rinting of editions of books. Thougli it is 
plain tliat mcli estimates can hardly l)e rigorously correct, 
since to print a l)ook not only iiujdies literary capacity, 
but also the connexions of business and trade, and hence 
works are morojikely to be issued in places# wliere there is 
a niercautile activity, yet such estimates are ]U'rhaps the 
most exact that wo can now ol)iain; they also lead us to 
some very intei-esting and unexy>ected results of singular 
value in their (‘onnexion with that important epoch, 
d'hus it appears that in all Europe, between 1470 and 
1500, more than ten thousand editions of and 

liamphlets weri) printed, and of them a majority in Italy, 
demonstrating that Italy was in the van of the intellec- 
tual movement. Out of this large number, in Venice 
there had l)een ])rintcd 2,835 ; Milan, 025; Bologna, 298; 
Itonie, 925; Ikiris, 751 ; (k)logne, 530 ; •Nuremberg, 382; 
Leipsic, 351 ; Bfde, 320 ; Strasburg, 526; Augsburg, 256; 
Louvain, 116; Mentz, 134; Ee venter; 169 ; liondon, 130; 
Oxford, 7; St. Alban’s, 4. 

Venice, tlierefore, took the lead. E..^land was in a very 
backward state. This conclusion is confirmed itiiiy coir par- 
by many other oiroumstances, which justify the c<i with the 
statement that Italy was as far advanceil in- 
tellectually in 1400 as England in 1500. Ikiris exhibits^ a 
superiority sixfold over London, and in the next ten years 
the disproportion becomes even more reimirkajjle, for in 
Laris four hundred and thirty editions were printed, in 
Ijondon only twenty-six.. The light of learning became 
enfeebled by distance from its Italian focus. As late as 
lu50, a complete ciuitury after the estabyshment of the 
art,* but seven works had been pointed in Scotland, and 
' apiong them not a single classic. It is an amusing proof 
how local tastes were consulted inHhe character of the books 
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thus put forth, thitt the first Avork issued in Spain, 1474, 
was on the “ Conception of the Virgin.” 

The invention of ])rinting operated in two mt)des alto- 
EfToctof getlier distinct; first, in tlie niultijdying and 
cli('a])ening of liooks, secondly, in shi)stituting 
Mi.' cijurdi. reading for pul])it instruction. 

First, as to the niultijdication and cheapening of hooks 
f'lif'aponinf' — tliere is no reason to suppose tliat tlie sup- 
of books. ply ]j.y| evor Iji'en inade(juate. As, under the 
rtoleinics, hook manufactuR^ was carried forward in the 
]\Iuseum at Alexandria to an extent Avhicli fully satisfied 
demands, so in all the giA'at ahl)eys iIkm’ij A\'as an apart- 
ment — the Sc>:i])toriuni — I'or tin* e‘opying and making of 
l)Ooks. iSuch a sedentary occupation could no^ hut be 
agreeable to ]iersons of a cont(*m])lativo or (juiet lialnt of 
life. Ihit (dreece, lionn?, I'lgypt, indee<l, all the ancient 
governments except that of China, AV(*re founded u|)on 
elements among Avliicli did not ap]*ear that all-im])ortant 
'one o^^^>,od(nm times, a reading class. Information passed 
fi‘om nnmth to month, not from (‘yi* to e^'e. AVith a 
limited demand, the compensation to tin* (‘o])ier Avais sulfi- 
ciont, and tlio cost to tlie ]>urchas(*r moderate. It is 
altogether a mistake to su])pos(‘ that the mc'thods and 
advantages of ])rinting Avere unknown. Alodilications of 
that art Avero used |vherever occasion calhal foi’ tlumi. AVo 
do not need the Iioman stam]is to satisly us of tliat fact 
every Babylonian lulck and signet l ing is an illustration. 
Printing ])rocess(V of various kinds Avere Avdl enough 
The waniof knowii. The Rsal difliculty was the Avant of paper, 
paper. Da- That substance was first made in Ihirope by the 
^ ^ opanish Mohrs from the fine flax of Valentia 
and Murcia. Cotton paper, sold as charta Ihimascena, had 
been previously made at Damasems, and several dilferent 
varieties had long been manufactured in China. 

IJad tliere Iieen moi-e readers, ])aper Avould liavo been 
more abundantly produced, am^’ there would have been 
more copiers - nay, cAmn there Avould have been lulnters. 
An increased demand would have lieen answered hy an 
increased supply. As ^ soon as such a demand aro.^o in 
Europe the press was introduced, as it had been thousands 
of years before in China,* 
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So far as the public is concerned, printing has been an 
unmixed advantage; not so, liowever, in its bearing on 
authors. ^The longevity ot books is greatly j^onsovity of 
impaired^ a luelanelioly conclusion to an am- R,ok8 curtaij- 
latious intellect, d^he durat ion of many ancient 
books which bave e>scaped the chances ol time is to bo 
hoped for no more. In this sliortening of their term the 
excessive multiplication ot works greatly assists. A rapid 
succession soon makes tlyjse ot distinction ol)soleto, and 
tlien consigns tliom to olilivion. JSo autlior can now 
expect immortality. His utmost hojie is only this, that 
his l)Ook may live a little longer tlian himself. 

But it was witli printing as Avith other affairs of the 
market* — an increased demand gave origin to an iviuitipiica- 
increased snp])ly, wliicin in ihs turn reacting, tion of 
increased tlu^ demand. Clu'a]) books bred readers. AVhen 
the monks, alnindoning their useless and lazy life of saying 
tlioir ])ray(‘rs a doztm times a day, turned to the cotying 
and illusti’ati ng of manuscripts, a mental elevr^.-v. ot the 
whole order was the result ; there were more monks who 
could read. And so, on the greater scale, as books through 
the t^ress became more abundant, there were more persons 
to whom tlag’ became a necessity. 

But, secoiidly, as to the change wlfich ensued in the 
mode of communicating informatioii^ — a change 
felt instantly in the c(‘elesiastical, and, at a later eunimuni- 
period, in tlic ]ioUti(_'al -wt)!'!!!. 'i'hc wliele g";, 

system of public worshi]) liad been ibumled on 
tire condition of a non-reading peo]>le ; hence the reading of 
])rayers and tlic sermon. Whoevei’ will attentively com- 
])aro the tliirtcicnth wdth the nuieteenth ceiftnuy cannot 
fail to see how essential oral instruction Avas in tlio former, 
hoAv subordinate in the latter. The invention Injury to 
of the ])rinting-pr(^ss gave an instant, a formid- 
able rival to the pul]) it. It made possible that 
wliioh had been iiuposs^ble before in Christian Burope • 
direct eommunicatiun iHiiAvoen the government and the 
people without any religious iiitermodi«m, and was the 
lii^t step in that important change suhsetpieutly carried 
•out in America, the se])aration of Church and state. 
Though* ill this particular the effect was desirable, in 
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another its advant«ages are doubtful, for the Church ad- 
hered to her ancient nn^tliod when it had lost very much 
of its real force, and this even at the risk of falling into a 
lifeless and impassive condition. 

And yet wo must not undervalue the power once 
exercised on a non-reading community by oral 
chiiivhS^r^ ^^iid scenic teachings. What could l)ettoi' instruct 
people'^ than a formal e( a. grj gating of neiglibourhoods 

together each 8abl)ath-day to listen in silence 
and without questioning? In those great ehurclies, the 
architectural grandeur of whieli is still the admiration of 
our material age, nothing ^vas wanting to inq)]-ess the 
worshipper. Tlio vast ])ile, wiili its turrets or spire 
pointing to heaven; its steep inclining reof ; its walls, 
with nielies and statues; its echoing belfiy ; its windows 
of exquisite hues and of every form, lanet't, or Avlieel, or 
rose, through wliich stole in the many-coloured liglit ; its 
chapels, with tlieir ])ictured walls; its rows of slender, 
(5lustergrvg, /*(jl limns, and arches tier upon tier; its many 
tapering pendants; the priest em(a’ging from his sciaiic 
retreat ; his clnilice and forliidden wine ; the covering 
paten, the ciliory, and the pix. Amid clouds of incense 
from smoking censers, tJie blaze of lam])s, and taqx'rs, and 
liranching candlesiicks, the tinkling of silver bells, the 
play of jewelled vessels and gorgeous drosses of violet, 
green, and gold, banners and crosses were borne aloft 
through lines of kneeling worship])ers in iirocessional 
services along the a'lsles. The chanting of litanies and 
psalms gave a foretaste of the m(‘-lodies of heaven, and the 
voices of tlie choristers and sounds of the organ now 
thundered forth glory to (dod in tlic highest, now 
whxspered to the broken in spirit peace. 

If such were the influences in the cathedral, not loss 
Influonceof those that gatlii'Tod round the little village 

village cliurch. To the peasant it was endeared Ijy 

Churches. most touching ine’dents of his life. At 

its font his parents had given him his name; at its altar 
he had plighied his matrimonial vows; beneath the little 
grass mounds in its yard there awaited the resurre tidn 
those who had been untimely taken away. Connected 
thus with the profoundest and holiest sentiments of 
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liiiinaTiity, the pulpit was for iiistriictiou a sole and sivfli- 
cient means. Nothing like it had existed in paganism. The 
irregular, ill-timed, occasional clocpience of the Greek rcpnl> 
lica*i orators cannot for an instant ho set in comparison 
with such a steady and enduring syst(3matic institution. 

In a temporal as well as in a spiritual sense, the public 
authorities a])prc(nated its power, (hieen Elizabeth was 
not the only sovereign wlto knew liow to thunder through 
a thousand ])nl])its. 

For a lengtli of time, as might have been expected, con- 
sidering its power and favouring adventitious xiif^pnipit 
circumstances, the pulpit maMitaiued itself sue- yi<‘i(is lothe 
cessfully against the pn^ss. Nevertheless, its 
eventual subordination was none the less sure. If there 
are disadvantages in the method of ac(|iuring knowledge 
l)y reading, theue are also signal advantages ; for, though 
upon the printed page the silent letters are mute and 
unsustained by any scenic help, yet often — a wonderful 
contradiction '- tliey })Our fortli emphatic eloqftoViUe, that 
can make the heart leap with emotion, or kindle on the 
cheek the blush of sliamc. The miglit of ])e7-suasiveness 
does not always lie in articulahi speech. Tlie strong are 
otteu the silent. God never speaks. 

There is another condition which gives to reading a 
great advantage over listening. In^the affairs Listetiing and 
of life, how wide is the diilerence betwi'cn 
having a thing done for us and doings it ourselves! In 
the latter Gvse, how great is the interest awakened, how 
much more thoroiigli the examination, how much more 
perfect the ac([uaintance. To listen implies merely a 
passive frame of mind ; to read, an active. But the laUi r 
is more noble. 

From these and other such considerations, it might have 
been foreseen that the pi'inting-press would ift Drdineofpui- 
last deprive the pulpit of its supremacy, making pit ^diuence. 
it beeome iiieifeetive, orVediieing it to an ancillary aid 
•It must Iiave been clear that the time would arrive when, 
thojugh adorned by the ckxpienco^of greaf and gt od men, 
tlio sermon would lose its power for moving popular 
masses or directing juihlic thoug^it. 

I 27011 {emporal as well as ecclesiastical authority, the 
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influence of tin’s ^'reat cliango was also felt. During 
Newspapers; tliG Turkisli Avai* of loCo iicwspapors first made 
their origin, tlioir a])])e;iranco in Venice. Tliey Avere* in 
]naniiscri])t. Tlio “ (jlazette do Fraiujc ” coninieiiced i:i 
Tliere seenis to fie doiifit as to tlio autlientieity ot 
tlie early English papers reputed to litive fieen pufilislied 
during the excitenient of tlie 8]>anisli Arnmda,, and of 
Avhieii copies I’cinain in the .Ivri?,isli jMuseuni. It was not 
until tlie civil wars that, under the naiiuhs of Mercuries, 
IntelligA'nces, etc., neAvspapers fairly estafilislicd tlLemseU^es 
in England. 

What I haA^c said i-esp(Hd.ing the inffiuinco of the press 
^ upon 'religious life apidies sufistontiall v to civil 

Jjocline of .A. \ j 1 * 1 • S 

power ill par- file also. If ratoi’y lias siinlc into a ‘ econdary posi- 
eioquen^^^^ Ifcing every day more and more thoroughly 

supplanted fiy journalism. No matter how ex- 
cellent it may lie in its S])here of action’, it is essentially 
limited, and altogether incompetent to the infiiiencing of 
masses Tyi." men in tlie manner Avhich our modern social 
system requires. AVitliout a neAvspaper, Avhat would fie 
the Avortli of the most eloquent, ])arliamentary attempts? 
It is that Avdiieli I’oally makes them instruments of ])OAver, 
and gives to them political force, which takes th(im out of 
a little circle of ' cultivated auditors, and throws them 
broadcast over natiors. 

Such AA'^as the literary condition of MAstern Europe, 
Jiawnofthe Bucli th(‘ new poAver that had fieen found in the 
Reibnnation. initiatory to tho great 

drama noAv commencing. We have already seen that 
synchronously Avitli this intelhadual tliere was a moral 
impulse coming into play. The two Avere in harmony. 

I' f he time noAv occupying our attention there Avas a 
possibility for the moral impulse to act under several 
different focmis. 'The siiecial mode in which it came into 
oflect Avas determined fiy the pecuniary necessities of 
Italy. It very soon, however, as'Aumed larger proportions, 
and became AvJiat is known to us as the Reformation. The 
movement again^st Rome that liad been abandoned for a 
century was now recommenced. 

The variation of human tliought proceeds in a continuous 
manner, new ideas springing out of old ones either as 
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correctioDS or (IcvcilopmcHits, l)iit never sponianeously ori- 
ginating. Witli til cm, as with organic forms, variation oi 
each reqnil'es a germ, a seed. The intellectual human 
pha.^e of humanity ohserved at any moment is 
tlierefore •an emliodiment of many dillertait things. It 
is convu'cted witli the past, is in unison with the present, 
and contains the emluyo of the future. 

Human opinions must absolute necessity, un- 

dergo translVu'mation. \\ liat has been recei ved liy one 
generation as undoubted, t*o a subsequent one l)ecomcs so 
cons] )icuou sly fallataous as to excite the Avouder of those 
who do not distinc-tly a])])reciate the law of ])sycbical ad- 
vance that it ,conhl ever have been received as true, 
d'hese ]Ji<ises pt transformation are not only related in a 
chronological way, so as to be oi)vious Avlien anc examine 
tlie ideas ot society at ('podis of a lew years or ot cen- 
turies apart — they exist also contem])oi’aii(.'ously in dilfcr- 
ent nations or in difici'mit social gi'ades of I lie same nation, 
according as the class ot ]>ersons considered has nnide a 
greater or less intellectual ])rogress. 

NotAvithstanding the assertion of Home, the essential 
ideas of tlie Italian syshan had undm’gone VarhitioTis in 
una\a‘)idable niodijications. An illiterate [x'ople, tciium ideas, 
easily imposed upon, had accepted as true the assovcu'ation 
that tluu-e had been no change eAmri Irom the apostolic 
tiines. Hut the time had now coirto Avhen that fiction 
(jould no longer be maintuined, tlu^ divergence) no loiigiT 
concealed. In the new state of thingif, it Avas imjtossible 
that dogmas in absolute opposition to reason, such as that, 
of transulistantiation, could any longer hold their ground. 
Tlui scholastic theology and sedioltistic philosoj^liy, tliough 
supported bv^'lie universities, liad become obsolete. AV^ith 
the revival oi pure batinity and the introduction of Greek, 
the foundations of a more correct criticism Avero laid. An 
age of erudition Avas unaAaudable, in which Avhatevm* could 
not establish its claims..^ against a searching examination 
must necessarily be overtfiroAvn. 

We are thus brought to the great moA^^ment known as 
thd He formation, d'he term is Usually ap])licd netorma- 
jn reference to the Protestant nations, and toniusbis- 
thereforo* is not siilliciently coLlpreliensive, for 
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all Europe was in ‘l^ruth involved. A clear understanding 
of its origin, its process, its ellV'cts, is perliaps best obtained 
by an examination of the condition of the no "them and 
fioutliern nations, and tlio issue of the event in each 
respectively. 

Germany had always been sincere, and therefore always 
The prepara- dcvout. Of her disj)osi tiou slio had given many 
e)iy state of proofs IVom the time wlum the ]hn])eror Otho 
Fratice, Eng- desccndcd iiito Italy, liis expedition having 
land. been, as was said, an armed ])ro(!(\s8ion of 

ecclesiastics resolved to abati* tlu^ scandals oi’ tlie Ohurch. 
I'he Councils of Constancii and .basic may be looked upon 
as an embodiment of the kune sentiment. Tlio resolu- 
tion to limit tlie papal authority and to ]mt a, .superior 
over the pope arose from a profound conviettion of the 
necessity of sueli a measure, ddiose councils were pre- 
cursors of the coming liel‘orma,tion. In other countries 
events had long been tending in tlio sairn^ direction: in 
Sicily and Italy by the acts of Frederick 1 i. ; in Ik'anee 
througlT^iibse of bhilip the Fair. The educated had lieen 
estranged by tlie Sai-acens and Jews: tlie cnlhnsiastic by 
snch works as tiie Everlasting Gosjiel; tlio devout liad 
been shocked by the tale of tlie 'rmnjilais and the deteetiMl 
immoralities in liome; the jiatiiotic had been alienatcMl 
by the assumptions of tlie ])a,pal court and its ineisssant 
intermed<lling in |)olVtieal alVairs ; tlie, inferior, nnnlleet- 
iiig orders were in all din'd, ions ex as jx 'rated by its im 
[Kjrtunato, niiceasKeg exactions of momiy. Jn .Fnglaiid, 
br instance, though less advanced iiitellcetnally tlian tlie 
jouthern nations, the eommeiici'ment, oj’ the J\eformation 
s perhaps. justly referred ;is ia.r l)aek as the reigu of 
ildward 111., who, under IIk- suggestion of Wiclif, refused 
o 3o homage to the pope, Imt a series of weaker princes 
succeeding, it was not until Henry \TI. that the luove- 
ment could be continued. In that country the immediately 
exciting causes were no doubt of a material kind, sneh 
as the alleged avarice and im]iurity of the clei'gy, the 
immense amount of money taken from tlie reabii, the 
intrusion of foreign eccleuastics. In the South of Fra.mo 
and in Italy, where the intelleetnal condition was much 
more advanced, the movement was correspondingly of 
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more intellGctual kind. To this difference between the 
north and |the south must be referred not only tlie striking 
geographical distribution of belief wliieliwas soon apparent, 
but also tlfo sueedy and al)rupt limitation of the iLoforma- 
tion, rcstrictedly so called. 

In recent ages, under her financial pressure, Eome bad 
asserted tliat tlic infinite our Saviour, 

together with the good works of supererogation sup.ron',gi.'' 
of many holy men, constituted, as it were, a 
fund from which miglit be discharged penalties of sins 
of every kind, lor tlie dead as Avtdl as the living, and 
tbereloi’c avail^ible lor those who Jiad passed into 
Purgatoi;y, as ^avcII as for us A\ ho remain, ddiis fund, 
committed to the care of St. Peb i' and his successors, may 
be disbursed, under the ibrm of indulgences, by andnafuivof 
sale for money. A trallic in indnlgeuces was 
thus carried on to a gmat extent tlirougli tlie medium of 
the monks, who received a commission U])on ti'<>..iu’olits. 
01 course, it is ])lain that the religious eon(;e|)tion of such 
a transaction is liable to adverse criticism — the bartering 
for money so holy a thing as the mmit of our liedeemer. 
This was, however, only the osteiisilile (^x})hination, wdiicli 
it was judged necessary to ineseut to sincerely pious 
communities; behind it tliere lay tlie, real reason, which 
was essentially of a political kind.* It wuis absolutely 
necessary that j^apal Ivome should control a revenue far 
beyond that arising in a strictly legitimate way. As all 
the world had been drained ef money by the senate and 
Cccsars tor the support of republican or imperial power, 
so too tliere was a need of a like* su])})ly for Che use of 
the j^ontiffs. The collection of funds had ol’ten given r»n 
to contentions lietween the eccdesiastical and tem})oi'al 
authorities, and in some of the more stunly coiyitries had 
been resolutely resisted. To collect a dii'cct tax is often 
a troublesome aftair ; but such Is human nature -a man 
Irom whom it might be diffliuilt to extort the payment of 
an impost lawfully laivl, will often cheerfijly tind means 
to p^irchase for himself indulgenfie for sin. In sucli a 
semi-barbarian but yet religious jAopulation as that with 
which the. Church was dealing,* ^t was (piite clear that 
this manner of presenting things j)ossessed singular 
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advantages, an obvious tM|iiival(3Tit being givon for the 
money rceeived. The indulgence implied rpt only a 
release from celestial, but also, in many eases, from civil 
penalties. It was an absolute guai-antee from hjll. 

It is said that tlie attention of JMartin Ijuther, formerly 
Martin Lu- RH August i Ilian iiionk, was lirst attract(Ml to this 
then subject l)y the trailic having been coulerred on 

the Dominicans inst(\id of upon liis own order at tlie time 
when Leo X. was raising funds by tliis means for building 
St. Ihter’s at Rome, a.d. Idl7. TliaJ^ was jtrolialdy only 
an insinuation of Luther’s adversaries, and is very far 
from being borne out by his subse<)uent conduct. His 
first public movement was tlie quitting forth <4’ ninety- 
tivo theses against tlui ])ractiee. lie posted them on tht 3 
door of thti catliedral of Wittonbe-rg, and enforct'd them 
in liis sermons, though at this time he proh'sstal ohedienco 
to the papal authority. With a rapidity probaldy un- 
expecte(l...by him, his acts excited [lubliit attiuitiim so 
strongly, that, though the pope was at iirst disposed to 
regard the whole allair as a imu'e monkisli si^uabble for 
gains, it so(jn became obvious, from tim manner in which 
the commotion was spreading, that sonudhing must be 
done to check it. Tlui pope therefore summoned liUther 
to Rome to answer for himself ; but through the inllueiice 
of certain gi’oat ])e'i^sonages, and receiving a submissive 
letter from the accuscal, he, on reconsideration, referred 
the matter to Ctodinal Cajetan, his li'gate in Germany. 
The cardinal, on looking into the affair, ordered Luther 
to retract; and now came into ])romin(mce the mental 
(jualities of this great man. Lutlier, with respectful 
tirmness, refused; but remembering Jolin Huss, and 
fearing that the imperial sahi-conduet which had been 
given to him would be insuflicient for Ids j)rot( 3 ction, ho 
secretly returned to Wittenberg, having lirst, lioweve^' 
Bolemnly appealed from the jiope, ill informed at the 
time, to the pope when he' shoidd have been bethu- 
instructed. Thereupon he was condemned as a lu^nitic. 
Undismayed, he continued to defend liis o])inions ; -.but, 
finding himself in imminent danger, he fell upon the 
suggestion which, since hhe days of Philip the Fair, had 
been recognized as the true method of dealing with tho 
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papacy, and appealed to a general council as the true 
representative of the Church, and therefore superior to 
tlie pope, kvho is not infallilde any more tlian St. iV^ter 
him.^elf li^l heen. To this d(uiial of papal autliority lie 
soon a(hl(M a dissent from the doctrines of puryatory, 
auricular confession, al>solution. It ^vas now that the 
grand idea which had hitherto silently lain at 
the liottom of tlie wliolc* udovcanmit emerged 
into prominence — the righf of individual jmlg- 
nient — under the dogma that it is not ])a]*al 
autliority which should h(‘ the guide of lift', hut the Bible, 
and that the Bilde is to he ipte]’[)reted by jirivato judg- 
ment. Thus fir it had l<een received that the Bible 
derives its authenticity and aulhorily from the Church; 
now it was asserted that lh(> (liurch derives her authen- 
ticity and autliority from llie l)ibl;‘. At Ihis moment there 
was but one course I’or tlu' Italian court to take witli the 
audacious on’ender, for this ne^v doidrino of the right of 
('xereising private judgment in matters of-^foi+h was 
dangerous to the last extreme, and not to l)o tolerated for 
a mome'iit. Lntlier was therefore ordemd to recant, and to 
luirn his own works, under jienalty, if disolie- 
dient, of being excommunicated, and dedivered 
over unto Satan. The bull thus issued directed 
all secular princes to seize his person and punish his 
cri ines. 

But Luther was not to bo intimidatxMl ; nay, more, ho 
retaliated, lie denonnci'd tlie pope, as h'rederiek Horouas and 
and the Fratricelli liad formerly done, as tlie pnhiidy 
Man of Sin, the Anti-Christ, lie calk'd upon 
all Christian princes to shake off hfs tyranny, in presence 
of a great concourse of ap]»landing sjX'i'tators, he committed 
the volumes of the canon law and the bull of excommunica- 
tion to the llanies. The ]) 0 ])e now issued auotlier bull 
cx])elling him from the Cliiircli. This was in daniiary, 
lo21. lliis sc[)aration O'pened to Luther an unrestrained 
earei'r. lie forthwith ]m)cecded to an examinaf ion of the 
Italian system of theology and policy, in# which lie was 
joiiibd by many talented men axTJio participated in his 
views. Idle Emperor Charles Y. found it necessary to use 
all his influence to 'chock the spretuling Ivefonnation. But 
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it was alroad}' too late, for Lntlier had obtained the firm 
support of many personao-es of influence, and Ids doctrines 
were finding defenders among some of the ablest men in 
Europe. 

An imjierial diet was therefore held at Worms, be- 
fore wliich Lntlier, being summoned, ap 2 ieared. But 
Tiothiiig could induce liiin to retract his ojiinious. An 
(‘diet was published juitting Lim under the ban of tlie 
empire ; Imt the Elector of Saxony coiujcaled liim in the 
and the revolt castlc of Wartburg. Wldlc he was in this re- 
spreads. tiTeineiit liis doctrines were rapidly extending, 
tlie Augustinians of Wittenberg not liesitating to clKinge 
the usages of the Church, abolishing ^iriyate masses, and 
giving the cup as wc‘11 as tlie liread to the laity. - 

While Germany was agitated to lier centre, a like 
The Swiss revolt against Italian supremacy broke out in 
Rorormatiun. Switzerland. It too commenced on the question 
Zmngims. indulgences, and found a leader in Zuinglius. 

Even tliis early period the inevitalile course of events 
was beginning to be ])lainly displayed in sectarian de- 
composition ; for, while the German and SavIss Keforniers 
agreed in their relation toward the ])apal authority, they 
diftevid widely from each other on some inqiortant 
doctrinal points, more especially as to the nature of the 
Eucharist. The Germans supposed tliat the body and 
blood of (dirist are”' actually ])i esent in the broad and 
wine in some mysterious Avay ; the Swiss believed that 
those substances "are only emblems or symbols Both 
totally rejected the Italian doctrine of transubstantiation. 
The old ideas of Borengar were th(a*efore again fermenting 
among moh. An attenqit was made, under the aus 2 )ices 
of Ahe LandgraAa'. of Hesse, to com|tose the dissension in a 
<;onferenco at i\Iarburg ; but it was found, after a long 
disputation, that neither party would give up) its views, 
and they therefore separated, as it was" said, in Christian 
charity, but not in l)rotherhood.. 

At the first Diet of 8])ires, held in 152h, it was tried to 
2 )rocure the execution of tlio sentence ^lassed upion Luther, 
l)Ut the party of the Kefbrmation proved to be too stAng 
for the Catholics. At a second diet, held at the same 
place three years subsecfuently, it was resolved that no 
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change should ho made in the cstahlished religion heh re 
tlie action of a general council, which had been rocoiii- 
niendcd jpy both diets, should be known. On lliis occa- 
sion t]ie’4Jatliolic interest jm^pon derated sufhcicntly to 
procure a revocation of the power whicli had been conceded 
.) the princes of the empire of managing fu* a time the 
ecel siastical matters of their own dorninioiis. protca 
Against this action several bf the princes and nnt^; oiiKin 
(;iiies protested, this being- the origin of the ■ 

designation rrotestants subsequently given to the Re- 
formers. At a diet lield tlie folleiwing year at Augsburg, 
a statement, composed ])y LufiJier and i\Iclanc]ithon, of tlu* 
docitrines of tife Iveformers was presented ; it also treated 
to soma extent of the errors and su])crstitions of tlio 
(titholics. Tliis is wliat is known as the Confession of 
Augsburg. The diet however not only rejected or'^mizatioti 
it, but condemned most of its doctrines. The ofTiie Ref..i- 
Protestants, therefore, in an assembly at Smal- 
cable, contracted a treaty for their com Dion (Teience, and 
this may be looked ipum as the epoch of organization of 
tiie Iteformation. This league did not include th(*> 
Peforimn’s of Switzerland, who could not conscientiously 
adopt the Confession of Augsburg, wliicdi was its essential 
l)asis. The Sacramentarians, as they were called, became 
thus politically divided from the X^ithertins. Moreover, 
in Switzerland the process of decomposition went on, 
Calvin estaldishing a new sect, cha?^icterized by the 
manner in whicli it insisted on the Augustinian doctrines 
of predestination and election, by the abolition of all 
festivals, and the discontinuance , of (diiirch ceremonies. 
At a later period the followers of Zuinglius and Calvin 
coalesced. 

The political combinations wliich had thus occurred as 
Protestantism rapidly acquired tem])oral powet ^ 

gave rise, as might have been antici]iated, to tion. ivaa; 
wars. The peace of Aug»J[»urg, 1555, furnislu'd 
the Keformers the substantial ad\aintagcs they 
sought — freedom from Italian eccl^^siasticrd authority, the 
riglit of all Germans to judge for themselves in matters 
of religion, ecpiality iji civil privileges for them and the 
Catholics.* A second time, sixty -iour years subsequently, 
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war broke out — the Tliirty Years’ AV'ar -and fiuallj" tlio 
dispute was composed by tlie treaty of Westphalia. This 
may be regarded as llie eulminatimi of tlie lioh)rmati(»ii. 
Peace was made iusi>ite of ail the iiitrii!;nes and/i[)positioii 
of Pome. 

The doctrines of the Pehwmation ^vero adopted with sin- 
Kxtcnt of tho guiar avidity thronglioTit tlie north of Puropc*, 
iiiovoincm. estahlislu'd tlie'nisV'l v(‘s Jbr a time in Prance 

and in Italy. Iham as ('aidv/as IdbS a re])ort of tlie 
Venetian ambassador estimates iia^ (lathoHcs of tho 
( iei’inan em])ire at only <)m‘-t('ni h of lh(5 ])()])Uiation. For 
twenty y(‘ars not a student /.of tlu' Pidversity of Vienna 
had l)ecomo a pri(‘st. 

Such was the Pelormation among Ilie (los-man nations. 
It is not possi])le, iiowana*!*, to eom]H(diend correctly tliat 
' 1 1)0 revolt in great inoveimait without nmh'rstanding tluj 
coursi) of (‘Vents in Italy, for that ])eninsula 
was involved, tliougli in a very difli'rent way. In its 
inte]1ectirrrl''donditiou it was far in aih'aiice of the ]X‘st of 
fhiro|)(‘, as is proved l)y smdi facts as tlmsc to whicli wo 
jiavo alluded ]’es{)(‘cting tlie printing of books. Jk:dw(?ou 
it ami tlie nations of whi(;h w(.‘. hav<^ ])e(‘n sp(‘aking there 
was also a wnh*. (liHenmcje in material interests. VVliat 
was extorted Irom them was enjoyed by it. IMie mental 
and material conditmn of Italy so<jn set a limit to the 
progress of the P(‘formation. 

Tho Italians l^id long looked njion the transalpine 
Poo'tion of nations with (:;ontem]>t. On the ])rinciple that 
tho itaii.in.s. in telh.'ctually strong ]nay lawfully pr(iy on 

the intell(;(;tually va'ak, tht^y had systemati(*ally drained 
tliem of tliOr wealth. As we (excdiango with savag(.‘s 
beads, and looking-glasses, and nails, for gold, they had 
driven a prolitable barter with tla^ valiant but illiterate 
barliarians; exchanging ])oss(.*ssions in heaven for the 
wealth of tho earth, and selling for money immunities or 
indulgences for sin. Put in another inspect tlniy had 
looked upon them with dread -th(3y had felt the edge of 
the Frencli add Gern\an sword, Tiie (xlucated classes, 
though seeking the widest liberty of thought for tliem- 
selvGS, wore not disposj^al to more than a xajry select 
propagandism of ot^inions, which plainly could only bc» 
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(letrimeritMl to tlio pecuniary interests of their country. 
Tlieir faith liad long ago ceased to l)e that of conviction ; 
it had hfcome a nuire outward }iatrlotic acquiescence. 
Even t}K|lD wlio were willing enongli to indnigo theiri- 
selves in the utmost latitude of 2 )ersonal free-thinking 
never made an ohjection wlien some indiscreet zealot ot 
their own kind was com])eJhMl by ecclesiastical pressure to 
tl(‘e beyond tlie A1])S. Ko ])art of Euro])C was so full ot 
irreligion as Italy, it amnnidi'd to a philosophical infi- 
dc'lity among the higher classes; to Arianism among the 
middle and less instructed ; to an utter carelessness, not 
even giving itself the tronble of disbelic'f, among statr of thor 
the low. ddie rAii versities and lea rned academies 
wero hdtbcds "of heivsy ; tlius t he University of radua 
was accused of having ])(M.-n foi- long a focus of atheism, 
and again and again learned academies, as tliose of Modena 
and Venice, had been siippi'essed for heresy, ^sfatooftbe 
3die device of the AxNademy of the Ly neei I'anudaca- 
indicated only too plainly the spirit of tliesn 
institutions ; it was a lynx, with its eyes turned upward 
to heaven, tearing the triple-headed (Virberiis with its 
claws. Nor was this alarming condition restricted to 
Italy; Franco had long ])articipab‘d in it. From the 
Fniversity of baris, tliat watcli-tower of the Church, the 
alarm had (.)ften be'cn sounded ; now^it was against men, 
now against books. Once, under its suggestions, the read- 
ing of the pliysics and m(daphysi(‘s ol‘ -Vristotle had been 
prohibited, and works of ]thjloso})hy interdicted until they 
slujuld have iK'on corrected by tluj theologians of th(^ 
Church, ddie ]>hysica.l ]jeresi(\s of (htlileo, tlie.])ant]ieism 
of Cccsalpinus had friendly counterparts in France. Even 
the head of the Cliurch, Li'O X., at the l)eginning of Tiie 
lieformation, could not escape ol)lo(]uy, and stories were 
circulated touclung his elevat ion to the pontilichte at once 
l^rejudicial to his morals and to his belief. 

In such an ominous eon’ilition, the necessity ot carrying 
out the policy to which Italy had so long Ik'cii Fais(‘ jjosition 
con^mitted ])(U‘petually forctal the paq^al CoVern- P 
ment to acts against which the instructed judgment 
fd it own otliciais revolted. Ityas a continual struggle 
between their duty and their disposition. hy sliould 
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they have thought it expedient to suppress tlie ICoraii 
when it was printc'd in Veniec, 1530 ? wh)^ wlien l\nil IV., 
1559, proninlgated the Index lixpnrgatorin^^^ of pro« 
liibited ])ouks, was it found luiccssary that notness tlian 
forty-eiglit (alitions of the llihle slionld be incliuled in it, 
sixty-one }>rinters pnt under the ban, and all tlieir ])nblica- 
tions forbidden, at lirst the inlerdiet l)eiinr au’ainst all 
prohi])it('d books, and, on this being found insufficient, even 
those that had not been perniibied being prohibited ? AV^hy 
was it that Galileo was dealt with so considerately and 
yet so malignantly? It was plain that toleration, either 
of men or boolcs, was altogether irreconcilable with the 
principles of tlie Holy See, and that tinder its stern 
exigencies the former must be disposed of, and the latter 
sup 2 )ressed or burnt, no matter what pcrsoi^al inclinations 
ov favouring sentiments might be in tlie way. If any 
faltering took 2 )lace in the carrying out of this determina- 
.tion, the control of Iiome oveu* tlie liuman mind would bo 


put into ‘flic most imminent jeo]Kirdy. 

So stood affairs in Italy at the beginning and during 
the active period of the Reformation, tlie ancient system 
Chock rc tlie inexorably ]u*cssing upon tlie leading men, and 
Pafuniiatioii impelling them to acts against which their 
better judgnnmt revolted. Tliey were bound 
down to the interests of tlieir country, those interests being 
interwoven witli conditions whiidi they could no long(?r 
intellectually acc^rjit. For men of this class the German 
and Swiss reformations did not go hxr enough. They 
affirmed that things wore left just as inconsistent, with 
reason, jmst as indefensible as before. JJoubtless they con- 
sidered that tlie jiaring away of the worship of saints, 
of absolution for money, peiianc(}s, indulgences, freedom 
from pajial taxation, the rejuidiation of intrusive foreign 
ecclesiastics, was all to the detriment of the jiecuniary 
interests of Italy, ddicy affirmed that the doctrines put 
Ibrth by the Reformers made * good their ground, not 
through tlie force of reason, but through apyieals to tlie 
ignorant, and even to women ; not through an improved 
and sounder criticism, Imt, as it Avas declared, tlirough the 
inward light of the Sjuivt; that notliiiig had lieen (lonetO 
alleviate the ancient intolerant dogmatism, the forcible 
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suppression of freedom of thought. Leo X., it is wel[ 
known, at iirst altogether mistook the nature of Leo x.; 
tlie iLeforiiation. lie was a man of refined 
tastes andi^)ltasnre, delighting in suiu])tuous feasts, and 
too often scandalizing the devout hy his indecent eon- 
\ ersation and licontious conduct, lie gloried in beiog the 
|)atron of the learned, devoting all his attention to the 
])rogress of literature and th(5 lino arts, a connoisseur in 
antiques. Tlie amenities of the life of an accomplished 
gentleman were not to be disturbed. He little dreamt that 
iji the coarse (lerman monk thm-e was an antagonist wortiiy 
of the pa])acy. The gay Italians looked U})on Jjutlau* 
with inelfable cf)n tempt, as introducing ideas even more 
absurd than those he was trying to dis])laco, and, wliat 
was perhaps a still greater ollence, u])holding his bad 
doctrines in wcfl’se Latin. They alfected to believe that 
they discerned a taint of insanity in tlie Iieforrner’s 
account of liis confiicts with tlie Devil, yet were willing 
to concede that there was a method in his mafTiiess, since 
he was bent on having a wife. Jn their opinion, the result 
of the German movement must be exceedingly detrimental 
to learning, and necessarily lead to the ])roduction of very 
vulgar results, exciting among the comiupn people a f^vo~ 
lutioiiary and destructive spirit. Is or was this })ersonal 
dis taste for Luther altogether undesexwed. The caricatures 
which that great man permitted himself to put forth are 
too indelicate to be described to a mode^m reader. They 
would bo worthy of our disgust and indignation did we 
not find some palliation in the coarseness of the com- 
munities and times in which he liyed. Ja‘o awgke to his 
blunder when it was too late, and found tliat he had been 
superciliously sneering at what he should have comba^d 
with all his might. 

It is now more than three centuries since the^ Keforma- 
tion commenced, and we are able, with some cijockofUie 
degree of accuracy, to aq^jertain its influence. Refoiuiation 
rounded as it was on the right of private 
inteigi>rotation of the IScriptures, jt introduced a better 
rule of life, and made a great advance towards intellectual 
liberty. It conqielled men to Ijp more moral, and per- 
mitted the\n to bo more learned. Ihr the traditions of 
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snpei'stifion it STibstitntod tlio (liotatcs of coniiHO]i senso ; 
it put an end to the disgraceful miracles tliat for so many 
ages had heen tJie scandal of Enro])e. Tim j. ssertion of 
tlio Italians that it M as a great injury to lettoYis nntrne. 
Though not to ho iH'gardiMl in any resjx'ct as a leariK'd 
man, Jnitlicr ajipnM'od of tlie study of Greek and IlelireAv, 
recogni/ed by all ]).-nties to ho dangerous to tlio I^atiu 
system. And eviai iftlie accusation he admitted tliat Ik^ 
apji roved ol* tin ‘ir (‘ultivatioig ‘iiot from any love of them, 
hut from hatred to it, the M'orld Mans ecjiially a gaimu’. 
ToMaird tlu^ close ot Ins lil'e it si'cmed as if i lieni Avas no 
other ])rosj)(?ct for ]>a])al ])(KV(‘r l lian total ruin : y(‘t at tliis 
day, out ol tliree hundred millions of v Christians, mon^ 
than half om o allegiance to Jkome. ^Vlm'ost as ’if hy en- 
chantment tlie Ih'forma tion suddenly ceased to adAainco. 
Itomo Avas not only able to check its s]>r(?Ml, hut cAam to 
Itscansos P^^^idiou of Avhat sln^ Iiad lost. Th(3 

w. -re not caiise of tills, Avliicli may scc in at lirst an. extra- 

supernatural. ivsult, is Hot to he .‘itli ihuted to any 
supernatural inilucnce, as some ha,ve siipjioscd. When 
natural causes siifHce, it is needless to look J‘or super- 
natural. 

^i'Jiough there might he sovemeigns Avho. like Tlenry 
VIII., laid ])m‘sonal rc'asons for <lis(‘ontent Avith the Italian 
court; tluiugh there Avere some A\ ho song] it to usiirj) the 
poAver and jirerogatives of tie ])oj)es; though there might 
he no] lies Avho, a>i the Trince of Wahss’s tutor Avrote to Sir 
AV. aget, Avere “ imjiortnnate AvmlAms, as are aide to de- 
vour chantries, cathedral chnrclies, universities, and a tlioii- 
sand tinn,>s as mneh some Avho desired the plunder of 
estahlishrnents endovvmd liy the ])iety of ages, and Avlio 
therefore lent all their inlineiice in behalf of this great 
revolution; tliere avgis among such and ahovo such thao 
'small but all-important body of jueu Avho see 

influence of iv • x* ^ i ’! i • , r 

st'itesmeri xiuinan aliairs Irom tlio most general point ox 
suphers^^" vieAV. dV) tliGse, Avlv'vtevcr might ho the nation 
to Avliich tliey happened to lielong, it Avat; 
perfectly evident that The decomposition of faith Avhich 
had set in, if permitted to go on uncliccked, conh! not 
possibly end in any otlun; Avay than in producing an anarchy 
of sects, in tlieir opinion, the Gorman lieformation did 



not go fjxr (3noiig]i. It still practical!}^ left niitonehcd the 
dependency of the Cliurch. upon the State. In tlie southern 
nations otjftlie Cont-inejit it liad merely irritated the great 
Kuri)peanKlc*er, whereas wliat was re(|uired was the eom- 
plete ani])utation of tluj rotten mass. In tlieir judgmeid 
it was Letter to leave thing's as tliey were until a thurougli 
eradication could 1x5 accoiaplislied, and this, at tlie time, 
was olndoiisly impossihh*. ^'ot uiKuo’sta nding, p('rha])s, 
]jo\v mu(*h hiinian affairs are di'vcloped ac(*oirling to law, 
and how^ little hy tin; volition (»f individuals, they liberal! v 
(‘oiKMidcd tliat ( h 1 liol ieisiu liad fieen th(' civilizing agencv 
of Europe, and laid Ixxroiiie inv'ovmi with tlie social fabric 
tor good or l(_»f evil. It could not now be withdraAvn 
withont*])ulling tin? whole ti'xtiire to ])i( 3 C('s. Moreover, 
the curtain ol' napal authorily, wliichatone lime (nvelopcxl 
all Eiu’o])(5 in its ani])le folds, had, in tin? course of these 
late events, been contracted and sti’ctched acims the 
(i;)ntinent, dividing the northera and soutliern nations 
fi’om each otlu'r. Th(‘ ])eo]»le of the south sa\v*on its em- 
bi’oidered surfaci? nothing l)ut forms of usefulness and 
beauty, they on the .north a eonlusion of meaningless 
threads. I bit the few who consiilmx.'d it as a Tvliole, and 
understood the relations of hotli sid(‘s, hnew well eiii^igh 
that tlie one is the necessary incident of tin' other, and that 
it is quite as useless to seek for ex])lanations as to justify 
ap])eara.nces. To tln'm it was ])(*rf('etly elear that the 
tranquillity and happiincss of {ihristeinUm Avere liest sub- 
served hy giving no eneourageineiit to o]>iMions Avhich had 
already occasioned so niueli trouble, and an hieli seemed to 
contain in tlu'ir very constitiiti,on principle^ of social 
disorganization. 

A reason for the sudden loss of cxyiansiAo force in'T^he 
Rolormation is Ibiind in its oavii intrinsic nafure. ^ ^ ^ 

The prinei])le of decomposition Avhich it repre* tiiV manre of 
Bonted, and Avith Avhich it Avas inextricably Ji'^^eibnua- 
entangled, necessarily inq^lied oppugnancy. Eor 
a short season the attention oi* Protestantism w^as altogether 
directed to tlie pa/[)al autliority^ Ironi A\*hi(‘h it had so 
reccjitly separated itself; hut, Avith its groAving strength 
mid aseoi-tainod independence, tln^t ohject ceased to occupy 
it, beeojiiftig, as it were, more distant and more ohscure. 
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I pen the subonlinato divisions which wore sprino'in^ 
from it, or Avliieli Avoro of col hi torn I descent from the 
original CatholiG stock, the whole view of eacii denomi- 
nation was concentrated. The bitterness oJi' o directed 
against the papacy lost none of its intensity wlien pointed 
at rivals or eneinies nearer lioine. Xor was it alone 
dissensions among the greater sects, oppositions such as 
those hetween the Chnrch of England and the Church of 
Scotland, whose discords were founded on points admitted 
by all to be gre^at and essential ; tlie same principle ran 
down through all the modes of sectarian comiunation as 
tliey emerged into life, pro.dnciug among those of 0 (pial 
Eflvcr of power struggles, and in the stiong toward the 
P( ctariiiu (lis- weak persecution. Very soon the ju’oetss of de- 
composition had advanec'd to siieli an extent that 
7ninor sects came into existence on very unessential points. 
Yet even among these little bodies there was just as much 
ac'rimony, just as nnicli hatred as amojig the great. These 
<lifferenc(‘s« .vau'e carriiid into the aifairs of civil life, each 
sect forming a society within itself, and abstaining, as 
far as iniglit be, fi*om associations witli its rivals. Of such 
a state of things the necessary result was weakness, and, 
had'tnere been no other reason, tliis in itself would have 
been ([uito sidlicient in the end to deprive Protestantism 
of its aggressive power. An army divided against itself 
is in no condition to make wartare against a watchful and 
vigorous enemy. ^ 

But this was not all. It was in the nature of Pro- 
Wantofcoii- testautism froiu its outset that it was not con- 
centrated struct! ve. Unlike its great antagonist, it 
power. contained no fundamental principle that could 
combine distant communities and foreign countries 
together. It originated in dissent, and was embodied by 
separation.* It could not post^ess a concentrated power, 
nor I’ccognize one apostolic man who might compress its 
disijutes, harmonize its powers, <^,wield it as a mass. For 
the attainment of his aims the Protestant had only wishes, 
the Catholic Imd a will. The Church of England, of 
Scotland, or of any other Protestant nation, undoubtedly 
did discharge its duty excellently well for the community 
in whicli it was placed,' but, at the most, it was only a 
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j)urcly local institution, altogether insignificant in com- 
parison with that great old Church, iioary aijd venerable 
with ago, /vhich hud seen every government and every 
institution liji Europe come into existence, many of them 
at its bidding, which had extirpated |)aganisjn from the 
lioman empire, copipelied the Cmsars to obey its mandates, 
precipitated the wiiole wliite race upon the Holy Land — 
that great old (Jlinrcli, dnee the more than imperial 
sovereign of Christendom, apd of which the most res])eet- 
able national Church was only a fragment of a fragment. 

Very diiferent was it with Catholicism. It jiossessed 
an organization wdiich eoncentr^it(xl in tlie hand condition of 
of one man irresistible ])owcr, and included all c^ahoiicism. 
the southi^rn counti’ies of Europe not Mohammedan. It 
could enforce its policy ])y the armies and fleets of obedient 
kings. It is not sur[)rising, when this state oi‘ things, is 
considei'ed, that the s[)read of the liefoianation was limited 
to its first fervour — that the iiien wiio saw its origin saw 
also its culmination. It is not to be wondered., at that, 
with tlio political weakening arising from a tcaidency to 
subdivision and disintegration on one side, and the pre- 
paring of a complete and eiTeetive organization against 
tlie danger that was threatening on the other, the isjue 
should have turned out as it did. 

Koine, awaking at last to her danger, met the Eeforma- 
tion with four weaiions — a counter-reformation, 

, . ^ , • -j' Tnp moans of 

an increased vigour in the liKpiisitioig the 
institution of the Jesuits, and a greater cm- 
l)ellisliment of worship. The disposition of the 
northern nations was to a simplification of worship, that 
of the south to adorn it with whatever could captivate 
the senses. Kanko asserts that the composition of tlTe 
mass of Marcellus by Palestrina, 1560, had a wouderfiil 
elect in the revival of religion ; there can be no cioubt that 
it constituted an epoch in devotion. Put of all a comit.r- 
these, the first and best was a moral change 
wliicli she instantly imposed upon herself. Ilenceforth it 
was her intention that in the chair of St.* 1‘eter should 
nevei*again be seen atlieists, poisoners, thieves, murderers, 
blasphemers, adulterers, but men, who, if they were some- 
times found, as must be the case, cofisidcring the infirmities 
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of hiiiiiaiiitv, iii('()iiiprtrnt. to wifh the <j;jv!it trials 

llicll ottt‘11 hell'll tlu'Ill, Wi'To yrt of tSHcll |U*rS(^Ii;jl ]>Hrit \' 
lioliiies.s ot lile, ainl n})rii;'lilncss ol’inloiil i(ai as (o (•()}iniian([ 
]>i*ofoini(l respect. 'Dio, so scniidaJs that hiihert^j:ha(l (Mcry- 
Avliero (Usij;raCL'(l her l,)ejj;aii lo (]isa|>|)eaj-, a, ti u'o roloriaa- 
tioB, but not a schism, occurring ihrem^h all ecel(‘siasii(‘al 
<»railes. Had Protestantism produc'd no otlar result than 
this, it would have been ali uns])eakal)le l)l(\ssiii^' to tie- 
world. 

By another very dilTerent means the Italian powia- 
The Tnqiiisi- soiiji^ht to insure its domina tion — by an ineri'ased 
Honbrunyiit activity of therlmjiiisition. It is dillicult b- 
into activity. liow ]nen of capacity could liavt' 

justified this inicpiitous institution, hertainly it could 
not liavo been upon any jtrinciph's of Christian morality, 
noi' even upon those of high statesmanshi]'). For tiii' 
Inquisition to acemnplish its pnr])oso, it must needs be as 
all-seeing as Ihovidcnco, as i7icxora])le as the grave; not 
inflicting Yam ishments whiith the siiffi'rer could reinembei’, 
but remorsdessly killing outright; not troubling itself to 
ascertain the merits of a case and giving the accused thi^ 
benefit ot a dould, but regarding sus]ucion and emdainty 
as''" the same thing. If worked with the unscrupulous, 
impassive resolution of Machiavellianism, this great en- 
gine for the coercion of the human mind could be made 
to accomplish its imrpose. It thoroughly extinguished 
Protestantism in S|)ain and Italy, and in those countries 
maintained a barider against the progressive reason of 
man. 

But t]io most effective weapon to ivhich tlie j)apacy 

Jesuits J'GSorted w.as the institution of the order of the 
This was established by a bull of Ikiul 
’ 111 m IftlO, the rules being that the general, 

chosen for life, should be obeyed as God; that theyshouhl 
vow poverty, chastity, obedience, and go where vt^r they 
were commanded ; their obedhmeo was to the pope, not to 
the Church — a most politic distinction, for thereby an 
unmistakable “responsibility was secured. They had no, 
regular hours of prayer; tlieir duties were preaching, the 
direction of consciences, education. By the Jesuits Ivomo 
penetrated into the remotest corners of the ‘ earth, esta- 
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|blisliod links of communication with her children who 
remained trjie to her in the heart of Protestant countries, 
and, with li far-seeing policy for the future, silently en- 
gross«id th(Lcducation of the }yimg. At the confessional 
she extortea from women tiie hidden secrets of their lives 
and those of tliigr families, took the load in devotion 
whorovor there wej-o juous men, aiid was eqTjaliy riipirinfin- 
foivnwst in the world of fasliioh and dissipation, vncv nil over 
'I’ll ere was no guise und(.;r which tiie Jesuit 
miglit not he found — a barefoot beggar, clothed in rags ; 
a h'arned ])rofessor, h^cturing gratuitously to scion tilic 
audiences ; a man of the world, living in profusion and 
princely extravifganco ; there have been Jesuits the 
wearers o^*' cro^v?ls. There were no places into which they 
did not find their way : a visitor to one of the loyal old 
Families of Ihigland could never be sure but tha): tli^re 
was a Jesuit hiddcoi in the garret or secr(d.ed behind the 
wainscot of the bedroom. They were the advisers of the 
leading men o(’ the age, sat in the cabinets of ^ings, and 
wore tlu'ir confessors. They boasted that they were the 
bnk lictwecn religious o|)inion and literature. With im- 
plicit and uiK juesI ioning obedience to Ids su perior, like 
a good soldicu', it was the paramount duty of tlie Jesuit^o 
obby his ordxirs, wliatcver those orders miglit be. It was 
for him to go, at tlie summons of a moment, with his life 
in his hand, to the very centre of pagan or of reformed and 
revolted (Countries, where his ])resciice was death by law, 
and execute tlu^ mission intrusted to him. If he succeeded, 
it was Availl ; if he should fall, it Avas also AA^ell. To him 
all things were p)roj)er for the sake yf the Cliurcli^ It Avas 
his business to consider how the affair he had in hand Avas 
to be most surely accomplished — to resort to justilialtfe 
means if they should a])pcar sufficient, if not, to unjustifi- 
able ; to the spiritual Aveajion, but also to be pre|)fired Avith 
the carnal ; to saerilico candour if the occasion should 
require, if necessary even^truth, rememliering that the 
<‘1 h 1 justilies the mean^s, if that end is the good of the 
hhurcli. 

WlTile some religious orders Avere founded on retirement, 
and aimed at personal improvement by solitude, the 
Jesuits Averb instructed to mix in flic affairs of men, and 
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gather expcricHco in the of worldly wisdom. And 

since it is the infirmity of hnnianity, whateve^r maybe the 
vigour of its first intentions, too often to wepry in well- 
doing, provision was made to ‘ re-enforce the ^.'al ob those 
becoming lukewarm to adiuonish the delin(]ucnt, by 
making each a s]>y on all the others, uivler oath to reveal 
everything to his superior. In that manner a control was 
exercised over the brotherhood in all ])arts of the world. 
Ill Europe they had, in a veyv sliort time, stealtliily l)nt 
largely engrossed public education ; liad mixed themselves 
u|) with every puldic alfair : were at tiie bottom of every 
intrigue, making their poiver felt througli the control they 
exerted over sovereigns, ministers of st.ato, and great court 
ladies, influencing the last througli tlio '’s})iritual moans 
of the confessional, or by the iriore natural but e(|ually 
eifectu.al entanglements of re(juit(‘(l love. Already they 
had recognized the agency of commerce in juomoting and 
dilfusing religious belief, and hence simultaneously became 
great missionaries and great merchants. With the Indies, 
East and W'est, they carried forward extensive commercial 
undertakings, and had de])6ts in various parts of Europe. 
Ill these operations they were nccH^ssarily absolved from 
tlfeir vows of poverty, and became immensely rich. In 
8(»uth America they obtained a footing in Paraguay, and 
commeimed their noble attempt at the civilization of tlio 
Indians, bringing tliem into communities, t(?acliing them 
social usages, agricultural arts, and tlie l)eneflts arising to 
themselves and the community from labour, fl'hey gave 
tliem a military organization, subdivided accoi’ding to the 
EuropeajjL system, into the customary arms — infantry, 
cavalry, artillery ; they sup})lied tliem with munitions of 
war. It was their hope that from this basis they should 
lie able to sjiread the rule of tlie Church over America, as 
had been'^done in preceding ages over Europe. 

An intolerable a^ipreliensioii of tlieir invisible presence 
Causes of unscrupulous agency made all Europe put 

fheir suppres- them dowii at last. Tlie amenities of exquisite 
coifrtoousngss, tlie artifices of infinite dissimula-, 
tion, cannot for over deceive. Men found, by bittm’ ex- 
peiicnce, that witliin the silken glove there was an ii^on 
hand. From their genoi*al in Eome, who w'as absolute 
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ooniiiiander of their pcrsoiis and unchallengeable adininis- 
tnitor of t^ieir prodigious wealtli, down to the humblest 
missionary^ who was wearing away his life among the 
Ande^, or the l)anks of tlie Iloang-ho, or in the solitary 
prairies of i^lissouri, or under the blazing sun of Abyssinia 
~wheth(3r he wa.^ii confessing the butterfly ladies of Paris, 
wliis|)ering devilisli sugget^tions into the ear of the King 
of lS])ain, consoling the dying* peasant in an Irish cabin, 
arguing with mandai'ins in* the palace of the Emperor of 
(Jhiua, stealing away the liearts of the rising generation 
in ilie lower schools and academies, extorting the admira- 
tioJi of leaTned societies ])y tlie pjol undity of his philosophy 
and the brilliam^y of his sdeutilic discoveries — whether 
he was to*be seeti in the exchanges and inarts of the great 
capitals, supervising commei-cial o])erations on a scale 
which up to tliat time had Ikhui athmipted by m>jre t^ut 
tlie Jews— win dti(U' lie Avas held in an English jail as a 
sus])ected vagabond, or sitting on tiio throne of Eranco — 
whether he a|)])oared as a great landc<l ])r(.)prietor,*the owner 
of countless leagues in tlu^ remote paids of India or South 
America, or Avhether ho was mixing Avith croAvds in tlie 
streets of London, and insinuating in Protestant eais the 
rights of subjects to oppose iiiid CAam depose their monareds, 
or in the villages of ('astile and L(‘nn, preaching before 
Catholic peasants the paramount duty of a good Christian 
implicitly to obey the mandates of hisiving — Avherever the 
Jesuit Avas, or whatever he was doing, men^universally felt 
tliat the thing lie had in hand Avas only auxiliary to some 
higher, some hidden design. This stealth, and silence, and 
|)ower became at last so intolerable .that the Jesuits were 
banished from France, Spain, Portugal, and other Catholic 
countries. Put such Avas their vitality that, though tlm 
order Avas abolisliod by a pa})al bull in 1773, they have 
been again restored. 

Thougli it is sometimes said tliat Pome in tliis manner, 
l>y her admiraljlo combinations and irresistible nmetsof 
nioAmment, succeeded at last in checking the 
^Reformation, a full consideration of ihe state* of amon^ the 
atiairs^Avould lead us to receive that assertion 
with very considerable restriction.^ She came out of the 
conflict much less 2 )owerful than she had entered it. If 
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we attribute to her policy all that it can justly claim, wo 
must also attribute to causes over wliicli sic* \uu\ no kind 
of control their ri^lit fill inHucnce. The Jiefor|iiatioii had 
been, to no small extent, due to the rise »)f critdiism, jyliieli 
still continued its devidopiueiit, and was slill Iruittid (^1 
results. Latin had fallmi iVom its liiuii Vrstat*^ ; the- modiaii 
languae;es were in all directions expandiiig and improving; 
tlie printing-press "was uotM)n]y giving tir<‘(dv haiaiing la 
the world, l>ut countless translat ions and eomnimtaih s. 
The doctrine sueci'sstnll v estahlished hy liUtlier and Jns 
colleagiu's -tlie right of ])rivate intrrpiviation and judg- 
luent — was tlie ]»ra<“tieal carrying out o( tlie organic la^\' 
of critieism to tlie liigliest atiaii's with whiidi man (sm i's 
concerned — atfairs of religion, dla? lodoianatdon itsell,^ 
])hilosophically eonsidered, n-ally meant lla* rasling oil’ 
otK authoritv, tin/ installation id’ fiidividiial inijiiiry ami 
iiersoiial opinion. It eritieism, tlnis standing upon tin- 
basis of the Holy »Seri])tuivs, iiad not: liesitated to ajiplv 
itself to an examination of pi/hliiyfaitli. and, as tlie con- 
seone/K'e thm’eof, iiad /aid do^\'n new rules /or 
ry.ytsy»f jiiorulify and t/ie guidanee oi'Jilr. if was not to 
yiigVon and ],e expceteil that it would hosilati'- to deal with 
literature. tlii 11 gs that it would spare the ]diilo- 

sophy, the prdicy, the lihaviture of antiiiuity. And so, 
indeed, it went on, comparing classical an nors wi h 
classical authors, tne fathers with the latJicrs, oiteu the 
same writer wtli himself. Con ti'adict ions were poinhMl 
out, errors ex])osed, wea,kness detmdml, and mov views 
offered ol‘ almost everytliing within the range ol literatinv. 

From this hurning ordeal one hook alone caimi out un- 
scatlied. *lt was the Lilile. It spontaiieousl v 
yhc Bible. yiiidieated for itself wliat Wielif in the former 
times, and Luther more lately, had edaimed lor it. And net 
only dub it hold its ground, hut it truly In'caine incaleU' 
labiy more powerful than evm* it had heyn Ixd’ore. d fe 
press multiplied it in e very Jan gnage- without end, uuid 
there xvas scarcely a cottage in reformed Europe that du 
not possess a‘ copy. . . i -ri .d 

But if criticism xvas thus the stimulating princi]d( tlia 
had givmn life to the Eeformatiun, it had no little to. <!<> 
with its pause; and tnis is the influence ovcio which lioiuo 
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had no kind of control, and to which I*have made allusion. 
The phases through which the lieforination passed were 
dopenden)! on the coincident advances of learning. First 
it rfilied the Scriptures, which were to the last its surest 
support ; ^lien it included the Fathers. But, from a more 
intimate study (^f the latter, many ei’udite Pro- 
testants were gradually J:)rought hack to the 
ancient fold. Among such tnay he mentioned i«tri>tic 
Erasmus, who hy degrees hecamo alienated from 
the Eeformers, and suhsequeiitly Grotius, the puhlication 
of whose treatise, “ J)e jure h(Pi ot pacis,” 1625, really 
constituted an epoch in the %p()litical sy stem of Europe. 
This great man*had gradually l)ec()nie averse to the Kefor- 
mation, 4)olievkig that, all things considered, it Iiad done 
more harm than good ; he had concliidcMl that it was better 
to throw differeiKjes into oblivion for tlic salce ^f peaet^ 
and to enforce silence on one’s own cpinioTis, rather than 
to expect that the Cliurch should bo compelled to ac- 
comiiiodato herself to them. If such men ;ts Ei’asinus, 
(lasaubon, and Givtius hud been lu'ougJjt to ibis dilemniu* 
by their profound philosophicul meditations, their conclu- 
sion 'Nvas confirmed among the less leflecting by the 
unhappy inhjlerance of the new as well as the old ChiAcli. 
IMon aslvod what was the diflereiux) between the i . 
vindictiveness with winch Pome (lealt with orpemeu- 
Antonio de Dominis, at once an ecclesiastic and 
a natural philosoplier, wlio, having gftne over to Pro- 
testantism and tlien seceded, imprudently visited Pome, 
was tliere arrested, and dying, his body was dng up and 
burnt, and the rigour of Calvin, who seized Sc-fvetus, the 
author of the ‘‘ Cliristianismi liestitutio,” and in part^tlie 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, when he hajipened 
to pass through Geneva, and committed liim to the ilames. 

Criticism had thus, in its earlier stage, produced well- 
marked results. As it developed it lost none of Emiofpa- 
its power. It had enthroned patristic theolo.gy ; nisticism. 
now it wrenched from its hand the sceptre.^ In the works 
of Daille it showed tliat the fatherf* are of no kind of use — 
they are too contradictory of one another; even Jeremy 
Taylor speaks of their authority ^nd reputation as clean 
gone for Aver. In a few years they had sunk into desuc- 

Vt)E. in Q 
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tude, a neglect shared by many classical anthora, avIioso 
opinions wero now only (pioted with a respectful smile. 
The admiration for anti(piity was diminishing under tlio 
effect of searching examination. Books .were hy!^;innii)g to 
appear, turning tlie old liistorians into ridiculu for their 
1 iio burning orcdulity. dlie death of Servetus was not Avitli- 
ofsorvetus out advantage to tlie world. There Avas not a 
by Calvin. pjo^xs or thonglitiul Ilian in all reformed Enro])e 
Avho AA’as not shocked wlum tlie (di’cninstances under which 
that unhappy })hysieian had been brought to the stake at 
GencA^a by John (^alvin Avere made known. For tAvo hours 
he AAOAS roasted in the ilameiyor a slow fire, begging for the 
love of God that they Avould put on m?»)re Avood, or do 
something to end his torture. Men asked, Avitli amaze- 
ment and indignation, if llio atrocities of the Inquisition 
Averci ag^iin to lie rcAuved. On all sides they began to 
impiire how far it is lawiiil to inllict the ])unishment of 
death for dilference ot’o})inion. It o])ened tlieir eyes to the 
fact that, after all tlaw had done, the shite of civilization 
in Avliich they Avei’c living Avas still characterized by its 
intolerance. In IddO the \’enetian ambassador at the 
court of (.diaries V. reported to his government that in 
Ilolkind and Fh'iesland moi*e than thirty thousand jiersons 
had suffered di'ath. at the liaiids of jii8ti{.*e for Anabaptist 
errors. Id-oin such an unpromising state of things tolera- 
tion could only emerge* Avith difficulty. It Avas the offspring, 
not of charity, Uut of the clieeked aniniositic's of ever- 
imilti])lying sects, and the detected impossibility of their 
coercing one anotlier. 

dlie hi.st(uy of the Iieformatioii does not close, as 
many European autliors haAm imagined, in a 
tioiiaiii- " balanced and final distribution of the north and 
South bctweim the i’rotestant and the Catholic. 
The pi‘ed(‘stined issue of si'ctarian differences and 
dissensions is individual liberty of thought. Solong as there 
was one vast, overshadowing, in^tolerant corporation, CAa^ry 
man must bring his understanding to its measure, and 
think only as itdiistructyd him to do. As soon as dissent- 
ing confessions gathered sufficient military poAver to main- 
tain tlieir right of existence — as soon as from them, in turn, 
incessant offshoots were put forth, toleration b6eame not 
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only possible, but inevitable, and that is perhaps as far as 
the movenient has at this time advanced in Europe. But 
Macaulay and others who have treated of the Beformation 
havo*takeT^*too limited a view of it, supposing that this 
Avas its point of arrest. It made anotlu'r enormous stride 
Avhcn, at the AAicrican licAailution, the State s*. miration of 
and the Church were solemnly and openly dis- < iiuVchand 
scA'cred from one another. Noav might the vatici- 
nations of the prophets of e\dl expi.-ct to lind credit ; a great 
people had iri’evoeably broken olf its polities from its 
theology, and it might surely hav(i been ex]>eeted tliat the 
unlvridled interests, and insti^ets, and passions of men 
Avould have drag-ged everthing into tiicf abyss of anarcliv. 
Yet whaf do avo, AAdio arc; living nearly a century after 
that time, find the eA'cnt to 1)0? Sectarian deeom|)osition, 
passing forward to its last extreme, is the prc^'css^ by 
Avdiich individual mental liberty is engendered and main- 
tained. A grand and imposing religious un^ty implies 
tyranny to the indiAudual ; the increasing emej'geiice of 
scicts giAms him increasing latitude of thought — Avith 
their utmost multiplication he gains his utmost lil)erty. 
In this respect, unity and liberty are in o])])osition ; as the 
one diminishes, the otlier increases. d1ie Beforniation 
broke doAvn unity ; it gave lilcerty to masses ynii-igcnce 
of men grouped together in sufticiei^t numbers of iib( rty of 
to insure their position; it is noAV invisibly, 
but irresistibly making steps, iiev’cr to be stavaxl until 
there is an absolute mental emancipation for man. 

Great revolutions ai’e not often accom])lished AAdthout 
much suffering and many crimes.* It might irjive been 
supposed before the event, perha])s it is supposed Icy nu^'y 
wlio are not priAuleged to Hao among the last residis, that 
this decompositiem of religious faith must be to^the detri- 
memt of personal and practical piety. Yet America, in 
vdiich, of all countries, the lieformation at the; ‘ 'i'he Aiuerioau 
present moment has farthest advanced, should 
oiler to tlioughtful men much encouragement. Its cities 
•are fiUedAvith churches built by voltnitary gifts ; its chfrgy 
are voluntarily sustained, and are, in all directions, en- 
gaged in enterjirises of piety, edutation, mercy. What a 
difierence between their jirivate life and that of ecclesiastics 
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before the Reformation ! Not, as in tiie old times, dot s 
the layman look upon them as tlio cormorants and cui\s(3 
t)f society; they are his laitliful advisers, liils honoured 
friends, under whoso suggestion and supcu-vds'on uto in- 
stituted educational establishments, C(dh'ges' liospitals, 
whatever can be of benefit to men in ^his life, or secure 
for them happiness in the life to con e. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DIGRESSION ON THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND AT THE 
END OF THE AGE OF FAITH. 

KE^SiTtS rRODUCEI) BY THE AGE OF FAITH. 

CondHUm of Emjhvid at the Suppreanon of the Mona,d(!ries. 

Condition of Emjland at the d<)se of the seventeenth Cent nr?jf^Jj(Tcomo- 
tion, Literature, Libraries. — Social and private Life of the Laliu and 
Clergy. — Brutality in the Administration of Law . — BrojUefacy of 
Literature . — The Theatre, its three Bhases. — Mlracl§, Moral, and 
ileal Flays. 

Estimate of the Advance made in the Age of Faith, — Comparlsomvllh 
that already made In the Age of Ileason, 

Ahimved at tlie comnienccmciit of the A^e> of Reason,* w(^ 
iiiiglit profitably exaiuine tiio social condition of those 
countries destined to become conspicjions in tlie now order 
of things, I have not space to present such an Results of the 
examination as extensively as it deserv<5s, and AgtJufRutb. 
must limit my remarks to that nation which, of all others, 
is most interesting to the English or American reader - 
that England wliich we picture to ourselves as foremost in 
civilization, her universities datiugback for many centuries, 
her charters and lasvs, on wliich individual, and tliercmu’o 
social, liberty rests, spoken of as tlie ancient privileges of 
the realm ; her people a clear-headed race, loverS and stout 
defenders of freedom. During l)y far the greater part of 
the past period she had Iteen Catliolic, but she 
had also been Reformed — ever, as she will always Condition 
be, religious. A correct estimate of her national 
and individual life will point out to us all that 
had been done in the Age of Eaitji. From her condition 
we may gather what is the pregress made by man when 
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guided hf such theological ideas as tliose which had bee 
her rule of life. 

The following paragiaphs convey an instructive lessor 
They dissipate some romantic errors; tlioy ar-e a verdio 
on a ]K)litical system fiom its practical results. AVhat ; 
ctuitrast with the prodigious advancomtijnt made witliii 
a few years when the Age ofA Iveason had set in! llov 
strikingly are we reminded of the inconsequentiab tla 
fruitless actions of youth, and the deliberate, the durabh 
undertakings of manhood ! 

For many of the facts 1 have now to mention the readei 
will lind authmities in the works of I^ord JMacaulay ami 
3tr, Fi’oiule on I higlish history. My own reading in otlier 
directions satisties me tliat the picture liero olfered 
represents the actual condition of things. 

At tiie time of tlie su])pression of the monasteries in 
England the intluences which liad been in opora- 

t'oiu.litiun at , . i t i 

snppres- tion toi* SO many centuries iiad come to an end. 
Hii.noiiho endured a thousand years longer they 

could have aecom])lished notliing more, d'he con- 
dition of human life shows what their uses and what their 
failures liad been, d’here were forests extending over 
great districts; fen.s forty or fifty miles in length, reeking 
with miasm and fever, though round the walls of the 
al)l)(?3^s there might, be beautiful gardens, green lawns, 
sliady walks, and many mnrmnriiig streams. In trackless 
woods where men slionld liave heen, herds of deer wero 
straying; the sandy hills were alive with conics, the downs 
Avith flocks of bustards, d'he peasant’s cabin Avas made of 
reeds or sticks plastered over Avitli mnd. Ilis fire was 
clyimneyless — often it Avas made of peat. In the objects 
and manner of liis existence he was but a stc]^ above the 
industrious beaAmr wlio was building his dam in tlie 
adjacent stream. There Avere highwaymen on the roads, 
pirates on the rivers, vermin in abundance in the clothing 
and beds. 'Iflio common food was peas, vetches, fern 
roots, and even the bark of trees. Tliere Avas no commerce 
to put off famine. M.ui was altogether at the meycy of 
the seasons. Tne population, si)arse as it was, was per- 
petually thinned by pestilence and want. Nor Avas the 
state of the townsman better than that of the rustic ; his 
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bed was a bag of straw, with a liard round log for Ids 
pillow. Ihlie was in easy circumstaiK^es, Ids clothing was 
of leather, if poor, a wisp of straw wrapped round his 
liinbw lvopt*«lf tlio cold. It was a inolaiieholy social condi- 
tion when notldng intervened bedween reed cabins in the 
fen, the in iserable^ wigwams of villages, and the consjiiciious 
walls (d‘ the castle and niomst(;ry. Well might they who 
lived in those times bewail llie lot of the ague-stricken 
peasant, and jioint, not Avithont indignation, to the troops 
of pilgrims, mendicants, pardoners, and ecclesiastics of 
eveu’y grade who hung round tlio (jhiircli, to the nightly 
Avassail and rioting drunkenm^ss in tlie castle-hall, secure 
in its moats, its liattlements, and its warders. The local 
pivots rdund wTiich society revolved Avere the red-handed 
baron, faiidliar Avith scenes of outrage and deeds of blood, 
and the abbot, indulging in the extreme of luxury*, ijaygni- 
licent in dress, exulting in his ambling jialfrey, his liaavk, 
his hounds. Iiural liie had but little impnwod since the 
time of (Ja3s.ar ; in its ]»bysical asptict it Avas altogether 
neglected. As to the mechanic, Iioav was it ])ossib]e that' 
lie could exist wln'ro there Avere no Avindows made of glass, 
not even of oiled ])a|)er, no Avoi’ksho[) A\arnied by a tire. 
For the poor there Avas no ])hysician, for the dying The 
monk and liis criicilix. The aim aa^is to sniooth the 
sufferer’s passage to the next Avajjdd, not to saA^o him 
for this. Sanitary provisions tliere AAuu'e none except 
the paternoster and the aAU 3 . Jn the cit^ies th(i ja'stilenco 
Avalked unstayed, its triumjihs niimlx'red by the sounds of 
the death-crier in the streets or the knell for the soul that 
Avais passing aAvay. . ^ 

(Jur estimate of the influence of tlie system under Avldch 
men Avere thus liAu'ng as a regulator of their passions may 
at this point deriAUj much exactness from incidents such 
as those offered by the history of sypliilis and The usages 
of Avar. For this purpose Ave may for a moment glance at 
the Continent. 

The attention of all Europe was suddenly arrested by a 
dise.'ise Avhich broke out soon aftei^the discovery state 
of America. It raged Avith particular violence Ihtspmvao^ 
in the French army commambDl by Charles sypiiUis, 
VIII. at tlie siege of Naples, a.d. 1495, and spread almost 
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like an epidemic. "It was syphilis. Though thero Jinvo 
been medical authors who supposed that it was only an 
exacerbation of a malady known from anticpiity, that 
o])inion cannot be maintained after the learner} resea,rch(‘s 
of Astnie. That it was something recognized at the time 
as altogetlier new seems to be demonstrated by the accusa- 
tions of different nations against each other of having- 
given origin to it. AAn-y .‘non, however, the trntli a])- 
]>eared. It liad been brouglit l)y the sailors of Columbus 
from the West Indies. Its true character, and the 
conditions of its propagation, Avere fully established by 
Fernel. 

TSow, giving full weight to tlie fact th.it the virulence 
('>f a disease may be greatest at its first inva sion, but 
remembering that there is nothing in the history of 
syphilis that would lead us to supjjose it ever was, or 
indeeU’ could be infectious, but only contagious, or com- 
municated by direct contact from person to person ; 
remembering also the sjHMual circumstances under Avhicli 
in this disease, that contagion is im])arted, tlie rapidity of 
its spread all over Europe is a signiik^int illustration of 
the fearful immorality of tlio times. If contemporary 
authors arc to be trusted, tlua-c was not a class, married, 
or unmarried, clergy or laity, from tlui holy father, 
Lck) X., to the l)eggar by the wayside, free from it. It 
swept over Europi;, ' not as Asiatic cliolera lias done, 
running along tin gi*eat lines of trade, and leaving exten- 
sive tracts untouched, settling upon and devastating great 
cities here and there, while others had an immunity. 
The march of syphilis was equable, unbrolcen, universal, 
inaking good its ground IVoin its point of appearance in 
tlie‘ south-west, steadily and swiftly taking possession of 
the entire Continent, and oiTm-ing an vjpon manifestation 
and measure of the secret Avickedness of swiety. 

If thus the sins man practises in privacy became 
siicldeiily and accidentally exposed, tha*t exposure shoAviug 
how weak is the control that any systcan can exercise 
over human passions,^ avc arc brought to tlie same 
au.i by the mclancholy conclusion Avhen avo turn to fliose 
us;igo3of war. crimcs that may he perpetrated in the face of 
day. Tho usages of AVar in the civil contests of the 
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iifteonth century, or in tho religious conflicts of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth, arc j^erfectly a])palling; the 
annals of those evil days are full of wanton and objectless 
barbarities,, refusal of quarter, murder in cold blood 
killing of peasants. Invading armies burnt and destroyed 
everything in liieir way; tho taking of plunder and 
ransom of prisoners were % recognized sources of wealth. 
Prosperous countries were fkiade “ a sea of fire tlie 
horrible atroci tiers of the^ Spaniards in America were 
rivalled by those practised in Europe ; deliberate directions 
were given to make whole tracts “a desert.'’ Attempts 
had been made to introduce s«me amelioration into war- 
fare again and ^again, either l)y forbidding hostilities at 
certain tknes, a^ was the oliject of the truces of God,” 
repeatedly enforced by ecclesiastical authority, or by esta- 
blishing between tho combatants themselves q^^uxtesies 
which arc at once the child* grace and glory of chivalry ; 
but, to judge by tlie rc'sult as offered, even so late as tho 
eighteenth century, those attempts must bo Regarded as 
having proved altogethm* abortive. 

England, at the close of the Ago of Faith, had for long 
been a chief pecuniary tributary to Italy, the i^ackward 
source from which large revenues had l)een (omutioji^of 
drawn, the fruitful field in which herds of 
Italian ecclesiastics had been pastured. A wonderful 
change was iiii pending. At tlie beginning of tho six- 
bxuith century the island was far mole bat;kward in- 
tellectually and politically than is commonly supposed.* 
Its population hardly reached five millions, and was 
stationary at that point, not so. much becau^^e of tlu^. 
effects of civil and foreign war as meiely througli 
operation of ordinary economical causes. There wa?f no 
reason to call more men into existence. It was regarded 
as good statesmanship to maintain the population at a 
c^onstant standard. The municipal policy corresponded to 
the national ; it was not ►‘i) much advanced as that con- 
temporaneously existing in Peru. Swarms of idle eccle- 
siastics had set such a j)ernici4)us example Apparent 
that the indisposition among common people to ^ 

work had become quite a formidjyjlo difficulty. ^ ^ y- 
In every xfillage there were stocks for the punishment of 
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“ valiant beggars,” as they wore toriued. By tlio act of 
1531, vagrants “whole and niiglity in body” canglit 
begging for the first time might Ijo wl]ij)])ed at the uni- 
tail; the second time tlwir cars wore to ho slit; by the 
act of 1533, if caught tlie tliird tinie they ^\ero to 1 k' 
put to death. In all directions large tcjwns were falling 
into decay, a misfortune ]K;|)ularly attributed to tin 
laziness of the lower ordiu’s,' but in reality due to causes 
of a very dillV'rent kind. Hitherto land had been the 
representative of autlioritv and tlie source of power. 
iSociety had been orgaiii/.e<l u])on that ini])erfect basis ; a 
descending scale of landed ]a*o[)rjetors had l)een established, 
and in that system every man had a plac(‘'assigned to liim, 
just as in Peru, though less p(‘rfeetly. it avas a system of 
organized labour, tlie possession of land being a trust, not 
a propChity. But now commerce was beginning to disturb 
tlie foundations on which all th(‘S(‘ arrangi'inents had been 
sustained, and to compel a new disti-ibution of po})ulation ; 
trading coiil])anies were being established ; men wei’e un- 
settled by the lumours or rtailities of immense fortunes 
rapidly gained in foreign adventure. 3Iaritimo enterprise 
was thus not only dislocating society, but even destroying 
its' spirit, substituting self-interest for loyalty. A nation 
so illiterate that many of its ])e(‘rs in i\'irliament could 
neidier read nor write, was hai-dly able to trace the 
troubles betalling it to their pro])er source; with one 
It is imputod voico ft imputed them to the bad examjde and 
to theckrgy. shortcomings of the clergy. Long before Henry 
VIII., England was ready for tlie supjiression of the 
nionasteries. Slie regarded them as the very hot-beds of 
ht;r evils. There were incessant complaints against the 
clergy for their scandalous lusts, for ])ersonal impurities 
such as in modern times we do not allude to, tor their 
holding livings in plurality, for tlnur extortion of exor- 
Caiisesof bitaiit profits, ami iieghH^t in the discharge of 
their duty. In puldie opinion, to so groat an 
a^'aiiist the cxtcnt had these immoralities gon'e that it was 
clergy. opeidy assorted tliat there were one hundred , 
thousand women in England made dissolute by the 
clergy. It was well l^nown that brotlnds were kept in 
London for their use.’ It was aOirmed that the con- 
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fessional was shamefully abused, and, through it, advan- 
tage taketi of females, that the vilest crime in an 
ecclesiastic might be commuted for money, six shillings 
and.eiglitfM'nco being sufficient in the case of mortal sin. 
Besides uieso geiuTal causes of complaint, there were 
some which, tiio%gli of a minor, were not of a less inira- 
ting kind; such for instance, as the mortuary, soul-shot, 
or corpse ])i'(‘sent, a claim for tlie last dress worn by 
persons brouglit to a priest for burial, or some exaggerated 
commu tal ion t hereof. 

That such was the demoralized condition of tlie English 
Church, and such its ini(|uitoits relations to the people, we 
have the most unim])eao]ial>le evidence, under cii cimistances 
of an ifnposing and solemn character. dfiie Accusation 
House of Commons lu-ought an accusation 
against the clergy ]>efore ihe kiitg. \\dien ^ 

IVirliament met a.d. 15211, tliat House, as its 
very first act, declared to the sovereign tliat ^sedition and 
heresy were pervading tlie land, and that it had become 
absolutely nect'ssary to a[>ply a corrective. It affirmed 
that tlie troubles into whicli the realm had fallen were 
attributable to tlie cl ( u’gy , that tlie cliief foundation, 
occasion, and cause tliercot was the ])arallel jurisdiction of 
the Church and State; tliat the incomjiatible legislative 
authority of con vocal ion lay at the bottom of the mischief. 
Among other S])ecific ])oints it alh^ged tlie following ; — 
Tiiat the houses of convocation made laws wiihout the 
I'oyal assent, and witliout the consent or even the knowledge 
of the people; that such laws were never published in the 
English language, and that, ncventheless, men wore daih’ 
punished under them Avithout oatu- having had an opi/ir 
tunity to eschcAV the penalties ; that the dcmoraliziftion 
extended from the Ai chliishop of Canterbury doAvn to the 
loAvest ])riest, that dignitary having tam})e]'ed with the 
despatch of justice in his Court of Aridies ; that parsons, 
vicars, priests, and curates were in the liahit of denying 
the administration of the sacraments saAm u])on the pay- 
ment of money ; that poor men were liarrassed Avithout 
any legal cause in the spiritual courts for the mere 
purpose of extortion, and exorl^tant fees Avero exacted 
from thenf ; that the probate of wills Avas denied except 
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on the gratification of the appetite of prelates and ordi- 
naries for money ; that the higli ecelesiasticG extorted 
largo sums for the induction of persons into Lenefiees, and 
that they did daily confer benelices on “ young fttdk,” their 
nephews and relatives, being minors, for tlio phrpose of 
detaining the fruits and proJits in their liands ; that 
the bishops illegally imprisoned, somotiines for a year or 
more, persons in their jails,’ without infjrniing them of 
the cause of their imprisonment or the name of their 
accuser ; that simple, unlearned men, and even “ well- 
witted” ones, were entra]>ped by sulhle questions into 
heresy in the ecclesiastical ' courts, and punishment pro- 
cured against th(mi. 

These are serious charges ; they im})ly that tliA Church 
had degenerated into a contiavanco for the extortion of 
monoyi* sTlie House of Commo7is petitioned Iho king to 
make such laws as should furnish a remedy. The king 
submitted the petition to the bishops, and I’equired of them 
an answer. 

In that answer the ecclesiastical manner of thought is 
Kc i fth ►‘^ti’ikiiig. The l)isho])s insist that tlie laws 

bishops to of tlie realm shall give way to the canon law, or, 
tioii incompatihle, shall bo altered so as to suit it ; 

they identify attacks on tliemselves witli those 
on the doctrine of the Church, a time-bonoured and well- 
tried device ; they ailirni that tliey liave no kind of 
enmity against the laymen, “ their ghostly children,” hut 
only against the ])estilent poison of iiei(\sy; that their 
authority for making laws is grounded on tlie Scriptures, 
ito which the laws of the realm must ho made to conform ; 
timt they cauiiot conscientiously |)crmit the. king’s consent 
to tlie laws, since that would he to put him in the stead of 
God, under whose insjuration they are made ; that, as to 
troubling poor men, it is the Holy Ghost who inspiretli 
tliem to acts tending to the wealth of his elect folk, that, 
if any ecclesiastic liath olfendvd in this respect, though 
“ in multis otfendimus omnes,” as St. James hath it, let 
him bear his own fault,* and let not the whole Church bo 
blamed ; that the rrotestauts, tlieir antagfuiists, are lewd, 
idle fellows, who have (^mhraced the abominable opinions 
recently sprung up in Germany; that there "are many 
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advantages in commuting Clinrcli penances and censures 
for moneys that tithes are a divine institution, and that 
debts of money owing to God may be recovered after one 
liiimjred seven hundred years of non-payment, since 
God can ifever lose his rights thereto ; tliat, liowever, it is 
not well to colklct a titlio twice over; that priests may 
lawlblly engage in secnlar|OCcupations of a certain kind ; 
tJiat tlie punishments inllictt5d on the laymen have been 
for tlic liealth of their sbuls, and tliat, generally, the 
saints may claim powers to wliich common men are not 
entitled. 

A lierce struggle between the Commons and the bishops 
ensued; but tl?e House was lirm, and ])assed 
several l»ills, alid among them the Clergy l)is- pal^s.^Htiir 
cipline Act. The effect was to cut down eeele- eiciKy Oi.sci- 
siastieal incomes, probate and legacy duties 
were defined, mortuaries were curtailed, extoi tionato fees 
tor burial terminated, clerg'.auen were forbidden to engage 
in farming, tanning, brewing, or to buy meibliandisu for 
tlie j)urpose of selling it again, it was made unlawful^ 
any longer to hold eight or nine benoliees, or to purebaso 
dispensations for not doing duty. They w(*re eoiupolled 
to reside in tlie parishes for the care ol’ wliieh they ^rere 
paid, under 2)enalty of TlO a month; and it was made a 
high |)enal ollence to obtain dispensations from any of the 
provisions of this Act from Eome. 

Aothing could be more significant of the |)osition of the 
parties Ilian the high-toned, the conservative mode2*atioii 
ot these Acts. The bishoiis di<l not yield, how- , 

ever, without a struggle, in all <\]rectnms from, is <(uniM ii.d 
the pulj)its arose a eiy of “atheism,” “ lack of 
laith,” ‘‘ heresy.” But tlie House resolutely stood iff its 
ground. Still more, it sent its speaker to the king with a 
eomjdaint against the Bishoi) of Boch(‘ster, who had dared 
to stigmatize it as ‘'infidel.” The bishop was comjielled 
b) equivocate and apologi;gi. 

The English nation and their king were thus togetlier 
in the sup])ression of the monaster i^js ; tiny were 
tegether in the enforcing of ecclesiastical retornis. Miaaincd by 
It was nothing but tliis harmony which so r' 
piickly brought the clergy to reason, and induced them, 
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in 1532, to anticipate both Parliament and the people in 
actually offering to separate themselves from Pome. In 
the next year the king had destroyed the vast power wliich 
. in so many centuries had gathered round ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, and had forced the clergy into a fftting sub- 
ordination. Henceforth tliere was no pr))spect* that tliey 
would monopolize all tlie influential and lucrative places 
in the realm ; henceforth, "Jn^ar by year, witli many 
vicissitudes and changes, tlieir fewer continiu'd to decline. 
Their special pursuit, theology, was separated more and 
more perfectly from politics, hi the Bouse of Lords, of 
which they had onco constituted onc-haU] they became a 
mere shadow. 

Henry VHI. cannot, tluu'efore, 1)0 pro])er]y considered as 
the author of the downfall of eccl(*siasticism in England, 
though he was tlie instrument l)y which it was ostensildy 
accoijiplislied. 'The derisive insinuation tlait tlie (Jospel 
light had flashed upon him from Anna Poh^yn’s e^a^s was 
far from expressing all the tiaith. The nullity of papal 
Hr ligiouR fool- disciplines, excommunications, interdicts, pe- 

uftho nil- iiauces, ])roved that the old tone of thought was 
tioM chungt ( 1 . docaved. '^idiis oblivion of old emotions, 

this" obsoleteness of (dd things, was by i^o na ans conlinod 
to England. On the (doni incut tin* attac'ks of Erasmus on 
Hlie monks were ev('ry where r«'ceivcd ^vith applause. In 
1527 one printer issued an (Mlition of 24,000 copies of the 
Collo(piies of Er;Tsuius, and jictually sold them all. He'i 
understood the signs oi’ the times. 

From this digressioii on ])a7’ti(\s and policy in England, 
''let us agahi retuin to special d(‘tails, des(‘ending for that 
stat«. purpos(‘ to the close of tla‘ seventeenth eentui’y. 

Eor a long time liondon had been the most 
yyboonth populous ca])ital in Europe ; yet it was dirty, 
ill built, witlmut sanitary ]vroYisions. '^flie 
deaths were one in twenty-tlii'ee ('acli year ; now, in a 
miicli more crowded population, they are not one in forty. 
jMuch of the country Avas still heath, sAvahp, Avarren. 
Almost Avithin sight off the city Avas a tract twenty-tivo 
WiMstutPof miles round neaidy in a state of natiiie ; there 
tlie couniry. -^vnu'e but three houses in it. Wild animals 
roamed here and there. It is incidentally mentioned that 
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Queen Anne, on a journey to Portsmouth, saw a henl of 
five hundred red deer. With such small animals as the 
marten and badger, found everywhere, there was still seen 
occasi/)nallj#the wild bull. 

Nothing*moro strikingly shows the social condition than 
the provisions for%locomotion. In the rainy sea- , 

A I, , ^ t • - n O'ti'uniolioii : 

sons the roads were all butt impassable, justiry- th.* roa.isaiui 
ing the epithet often applied'to them of being 
in a liorrible state. Thron<^li such gullies, half filled with 
mud, carriages were dragged, often by oxen, or, when 
horses were usedy it wns as much n matter of iiccossitv as in 
the city a matter of display to drive Jinlfii dozen of them. 
If the country wfts open tlie tiuck of tlio road was easily 
mistaken.* It whs no uncommon thing for j)ersons to lose 
tlieir way, and have to spend tJie niglit out in tlie air. 
Between places of consideial^hi iniportamn the ro^ixU’, .were 
sometimes very little known, and such was the dilliculty 
for w'hceled (“arriages that a.. pi-inci])al mode of trans[)ort 
was by pack-horses, of which passengers look advaniage, 
stowing theniselv(,'s away between llni ]):ieks. W'e shall 
})robably not dissent Irom tlieir complaint that tliis inetliod 
of travelling was hot in summer and cold in Aviiitm-. ddio 
usual charge for fndght was fifteiai ])en(.‘(‘ per ton ])er mite. 
Toward the close of tlie century what w ere termed ‘‘ Hying 
coaches” were established; they could move at the rate of 
Irom thirty to fifty miles in ;i day, iMany persons tlioiight 
the risk so great that it was a tem])ting df rrovidence to 
go in them. The mail-liag Avas carried on horse- .p, ,, 

p ^ -1^1 I lio mails ; 

iiaek at about live miles an liour. A ])enny-])ost rfnny-idst 
had been established in tlie city, but with mucli 
dilliculty, for many long-headed men, who knew very w(yh 
what they Avere saying, had denounced it as an insidious 
“ Jiopish contriAuince.” 

Only a, fcAv years before the period under con?;ideration 
Parliament had resolved tliat‘'all pictuies in the I'oyal 
collection Avhicli contained ^#3presentations <»f Jesus or the 
Virgin Mother should be luirnt; Oreidv statues Avere de- 
•livered over to Puritan stone-mason^ to be made j 
decent.” A little earlier, LeAvis Muggleton had rioon; 
given himself out as tlie last and greatest of the 
prophets, hi^ving power to save or damn Avliom he pleased. 
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It had been revealed to him that God is only six feet 
high, and the sun only four miles off. The country beyond 
the Trent was still in a state of barbarism, and near the 
sources of tlie Tyne there were people scarcely iess savage 
than American Indians, their “ half-naked womCIi chanting 
a wild measure, while the men, with brandished dirks, 
danced a war-dance.” 

At tlie beginning of the tiighteenth century there were 
Prill! iiig- • t]iirty-four crmnties without a printer. The 
only press in England north of the Trent was 
brarirs. fit York. As to private libraries, there were 
none deserving the name. An esquire passed for a great 
scholar if ‘Hudibras,’ ‘Baker’s ( Jhronicle,’ ‘ Tarleton’s Jests,’ 
and tlie ‘ Seven Champions of Christendom^ lay in his hall- 
window.” It might be expected that the women were 
ignovrijTct enough when v(iry few men knew how to write 
correctly or even intelligibly, and it had become unneces- 
sary lor clergymen to read the Scriptures in the original 
tongues. 

Social discipline was very far from being of that kind 
Social (lis- whi cl i we call moral. The master whipped his 
cipiiiic; its apprentice, the pedagogue his scholar, the 
baji^anty. husbaiul liis wife. Bublic punishments partook 
of the general lumtality. It was a day for tlie rabble when 
a cul]>rit was set in the pillory to be }K:*]ted with brickbats, 
rotten eggs, and deail cats ; when women were fastened by 
the legs in the Vtocks at the market-place, or a pilferer 
Hugged througli the town at the cart-tail, a clamour not 
niifre(|ncntly arising unless tlio lash were laid on liard 
, enough “wto make him. howl.” In punishments of higher 
‘''ffeiulers thcvsc whi{)pings were perfectly horrible ; thus 
{■nth GS Oates, after standing twice in the pillory, was 
• xiipped, and, after an interval of two days, whipped 
► again. Avirtuoso in these matters gives us the incredible 
information that he counted as many as seventeen hundrixl 
stripes administered. So far from the community being 
shocked at such au exhibition, tliey appearcc: to agree in 
tlio sentiment that, “since his face could no. bo made to 
blush, it was well enough to try what could be done with 
liis back.” Such a liardening of heart was in no little 
degree promoted by tlie atrocious pimishmouts of state 
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offenders : tlins, after tlie decapitation of Montrose and 
Argyle, their heads decorated the top of tlie Toll)()oth ; 
and gentlemen, after the rising of jVlonmoutli, were ad- 
nionjshed ho careful of their ways, l>y hanging in chains 
to their p^rk gate the cor))so of a rehel to I’ut in the air. 

To a dehaset^ pnljlic life private life corresponded. 
The •houses of tlie rural population were liuts 
covered with straw-thatch ;• their inmates, if ni'diirriviit 
able to procure fresh ineiit once a wi'clc, w(']*e of 
considered to be in prosperous circinnstances. 

One-half of the families in England could Imrdly do that. 
Children six years old were m^t unlVequently set to labour. 
The lord of the* manor spent his lime in rusi ic pursuits ; 
was not •an uitwilling associate <d’ piullars and drovems; 
knew how to ring a |)ig or shoe a horse; liis wife and 
daughters “stitched Jind s])un, brewed goose! wine, 
(!iircHl marigolds, and made the crust I’or the venison 
])asty.” Ilosyulality was dis]»layed in immoderate eating, 
and drinking of beer, the giu'st not being (‘onsidered as 
having done justice to the- occasion ui.lcss he had goiu'/ 
under the table, 'fhe dining-room was uncai'pete([ ; but 
then it was tinted with a decoction of “soot and small 
beer.” Tiie chairs were rusli-bot tonu'd. In London The 
houses were Jiiostly of woo<l and ])!aster, the streets til thy 
beyond expression. After nightlal^ a ])asseiiger went at 
his p('ril, for chamber windows W(‘r(i openc'd and slo[)-pails 
uncerenmnioiisly em)>tied down. Tlieni \y(n'v no lam])S in 
the streets until Master limning established his ])ublio 
lanterns. As a neci'ssary conse([ucn(;e, tlieio were [)lenty ' 
of shoplifters, liighwaymen, ami bu,rglars. 

As to the moral condition, it is fearl'iilly expressed nn 
the statement that men not unfr('(juently weie willing to 
sacrihee their country for thoii- religion. Hardly ,,,i j,,,. 
any personage died A\dio was not popu'ai’ly ic'-i city .iii.i 
susp(;cted to }ia\a3 beiai jnad(‘. away wdl h by 
poison, an imlieation of Uie morality generally su|»pose<l 
to prevail Ciuong the higlnu* classes. J I’ sii h was the 
state of soci» ty in its serious aspeid^ it was Jio t)('t.t<‘r in its 
ligiiter. A\A can scarcely credit the i in purity and im- 
modesty of (he theatrical exhibitiogis. W hat is said about 
them would be beyond belief if we did not reniein]>er that 

VOL. 11. 
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they were the amusements of a community whose ideas of 
female modesty and female sentiment were tiltoiL^etlun* 
different from onrs. Indecent jests were put into tlie 
mouths of lively actresses, and the dancin/^- was, not 
altogether of a kind to meet our approval. *"rhe rural 
clergy could do hut little to withstand uLis flood of im- 
morality. Their social positioi’ for the last hundred }ears 
had been rapidly declining ; for, though the ( -liurcli pos- 
sessed among her dignitaries great writers and great 
preachers, her lower ord(‘rs, partly through the 
ciMurnirm of political troubles tliat liad befallen the state, 
but ch iefly in consequence of sectarian bitterness, 
had been reduced to a truly nienial condition. 
It was the business of the rich man’s cna])lai:i to add 
dignity to the dinner-table l)y saying grace '‘in full 
canonjmls,” but he was also intended to bo a iuitt for the 
mirth of the comj)any. “ The young Levite,” such was 
the phrase then in use, “ might fill hims(4f with the corned 
beef and the carrots, but as soon as the tart s and cheese- 
cakes made their a])|)earance ho (piitted his scat, and stood 
iloof till ho was summoned to refurn thanks for the 
repast,” the dainti(\st ]>art of which he had not tasted. If 
netrd arose, he could curry a horse, "carry a ])arcel ten 
miles, ” or “ cast up the farrier’s bill.” The “ wages” of a 
■|)arish ])ri('st were at sta.rvation-|)(»in t. 1’he social degrada- 
tiun of the ecclesiastic is w(‘ll illustrated by an onler of 
Queen Ihi/alxth' that no clergymaai should presume to 
marry a servant-girl v/ithuut the consmit of her master or 
mistress. 

^ Th(5 clevgy, however, had not fallen into this condition 
\^thout in a measure deserving it. Tiicir time had been 
too'Pnucli occu])ied in |)ersecuting Turitans and other 
sectaries, witli whom they would have gladly dealt in 
the same Uiaamm’ as tln-y had d(‘ait with the Jews, who, 
from the thirtiamth (Moitury till (hmuwell, wt*re altogether 
interdicted from ])nblic wors.hi|). The I niversity of 
O.vford Icnl ordered the political works of 
h”)ksan(l*^ Ihichanan, Akilton, and llaxter to be publicly 
burnt in the (,‘ourt of the schools. Tde immortal 
pu.u » r.>. yaga, bond, Bnnyan, had been committed to jail 
for preaching the way ot salvation to the coniiiiun people, 
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and had remained there twelve years, the stout old man 
refusing tq give his promise not to olhiul in tliat manner 
again. The great doctrine inculcated fiom the |)ulpit was 
submission to temporal power. ]J[cn were taught that 
rebellion is a sin not less deadly than witohcralt. On a 
community thirsf^^ing after tlie waters of life were still 
intiicited wearisome sermons res|)ecting “the wearing of 
surplices, position at the Kuehh,rist, or the sign of tlie cross 
at Imptism,” things tiiat ^?ere a stench in the puntirrH 
nostrils of the lank-haired Ihiritan, who, with liis ii.urvd oi ur- 
haiids clasped on his bosom, his bice corrugated 
with religious astringency, tlia wliites of his ('yes turned 
upward to heafen, rocdving himself alternately on liis 
heels and ^the tijTs of his toes, delivered, in a savoury prayer 
uttered through his nosey all sueli ahominations of the 
Babylonish harlot to tln^ Devil, whose allaii\s they rr^u’e. 

In administering the law, whedher in lelation to 
])olitical or religious offences, tliere was an 
incnxlible atrocity. In Ijondon, the ci‘a/y old nis»rati.)n .r 
bridge over the Thamc^s Avas dc^corated wdtli 
grinning and mouldering lieadsof criminals, under an id(.'a 
that these ghastly s])e(dM(des would fortify the common 
])eople in their resolves to act according to law. dhe 
toleration of the tinuis may be umhu'stood Iroiii a law 
enacted by the Scotch rarliainent^ May KiSh, that 
whoever jmeaclud or iieard in a <‘on viaitich' should b(! 
punished with (h'atli and the contiscatiun of liis goods, 
'riiat sucli an infamous spirit did not content itself with 
mere dead-letter laws theri'. is too much ])ractical evidi'iice 
to ])ermit any one to doubt. A silly laljoiiriiig iftan, wlio^ 
had taivcm it into ids head that lie could not conscimi tiousfy 
athmd the Episcojial worship, was seized by a troop*of 
soldieis, “ra])idly (‘xamim.'d, (jonvieted of non-conformity, 
and sentenc('(l to death in tln^ [)r(‘sen<je of his wile, w ho hd 
one little child ly The hand, and it was easy tv» scat wais 
al>out to give l)irth to anotiiei’. He was shot hetorii her 
face, tlie w iih' .v crying out in li(?r agony, ‘ Whll, sii-, w’el], 
the day of •eckoning will comc.V’ fShi'ieking Scotch 
V’ovemhiters yere submitted to torture T)y crushing their 
huees flat in /die Ixaot; Avomtm wajia* tied to stakes on the 
sea-sands and drowned by the sfowly advancing tide 

i; 2 
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because they would uot atteud Episcopal worship, or 
branded on their cheeks and then shipped to America ; 
<;-allant but woumied soldiers were hung in Snothind for 
fear they sliould die l)afore they could be got t,o England. 
In the troubles connected with Monrnoutli’s rfsing, in ono 
county alone, Somersetshire, two Imndre^j and thirty-three 
])crsons were lianged, drawn apd (juartered, to sayncj:hing 
of military executions, for the soldiers amused themselves 
by hanging a culprit for each tvjast they drfink, and making 
the drums and fih'S ])lay, as they said, to his dancing. It 
is needh'ss to recall such incidents as the ferocity of Kirk's 
lambs, for such was th(niaiee })opularly given to the soldiers 
of that colonel, in allusion to tlio IVischi^l lamb they bore 
on their ilag ; or tlie story of Tom lloilman, so picknamed 
from having been compclicd by tlioscmmterans to seethe the 
remai>^«.of li is quartered friends in melted pitch. Women, 
for such idle words as women are always using, were 
sentenced to bo wliip])ed at the cart’s tail througli every 
market town in JJorset ; a lad nam(Ml Tutching was 
condemned to be tloggcul once a I’ortnight for seven years. 
Eight hundred and forty-one human beings judicially 
(‘ondemned to trans])ortation to the ^Vost India islands, 
aiid sulferiug all the horrible pains of a slave-ship in the 
middle passage, “ were never suffcnal to go on deck in 
file holds l)eiow,“ all was darkness, stencil, lamentation, 
disease, and di'ath.^' Om^ hfth of them were thrown 
overboard to tlTe sharks before tliey reached their destina- 
tion, and the rest obliged to l)e fattened before they could 
be ofler(‘d in the market to the Jjimaica planters. The 
court ladies, and (‘V{!q the Qu<‘cu of England herself, were 
H'o utterly forgetful of Avomanly mercy and common hu- 
iiAinity as to join in this infernal traffic. That princess 
requested that a humlrc'd of the convicts should bo ^Vvcii 
to lier. '“The profit which she cleared on the cargo^j,^ after 
making a large allowance for those who died of huiqjo'er and 
fever during the passage, cannot be estimated at Iq than a 
thousand guineas.” i 

It remains to addui feAV Avonls respectiTi,^^ . state o 
Condi- literature, this, at the end the seven 

tiou oi literature, tecntli contury, had become fipq^^^q^^cribald; 
profligate, and, since the art of reading wasi^^^ Py mean 
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genorallj cultivated, tlie most ready method of literary 
commiiiiicalioii was llirougli theatrical ropreseiitation. It 
was for tliat reason that 2)lay-writin^’ was tlie best means 
of literary ^*Pemuneratioii, if we exJi^pt the protit derived 
from the practicewliieh, to some extent, survives, thoii^li 
its di^sgracefnl motive has ceased, of dedicating books to 
ri(di men for tlie sake ol‘ tlte fee tlioy would give. It is 
said that books have actuality been printed in considei’ation 
of tlie proiits of the di'dication. klspecially in flui eom- 
])osition of plays was it pidged exjiedicmt to minister to 
tlie depraved public taste by indeeemt ex])ressions, or 
allusions liroad ^and sly. TJa*? ]>lay wiight was at the 
mercy of an audience who were critical on that ])oint, and 
in a ])osition, if he should not come u]> to the re(]uij*ed 
standard, to damn him and his work in an instant. From 
these remarks must be excepted tlie writi^'gs oli ^Milton, 
which are nowh(*re staini'd by xuch a bhunish. And yet 
[losterity will ])erhaps with truth a.‘ sert t liat^ Miif.iirs'-parii- 
‘‘ Paradise Lost^’ has wrought more inhdlectual 
evil than even its l^asc^ (‘onteinporarics, since it lias 
familiarized educated minds witli imag(‘s which, though 
in one sense siiblinu.', in anotlau' are most nnworihy, and 
has taught the ])ubli(; a dreadful material i/atioii of tlie. 
gri'at and invisible (lod. A Maaiiida'an comjjosition in 
reality, it was mistakiui for a Christ ii*ii ]>o(aii. 

Idle progri'ss of Mnglish literal, iirc pot only offers 
striking ]U’oofs of the manner in which it was 1 1,,. lOifiiiOi 
affected liy theatrical la'jirrscntations, but also 
furnishes an intiu’csting illustration of that m'Cossarv 
course through which intrdlectual develojum-n t nnisl, jiass, 
It is dilUcult for ns, wlio live in a r(!ading communitya lo 
comprehend the intluenci* on(,*e exercised Iw tlui pulpit and 
the stage in the instruct ion of a non-rc^ading ])(,*o])lc. 

As late as the f^ixteenth century tlu'V W('i'(^ tnc only 
means of mental acia-ss to the ])ublic, and W(‘ should find, 
if we were to enter on a detRihal examination of (‘itluu’ one, 
or the ollior that they fui’nish a vivid i-rlhexion of the 
int( lectual (rendition, lie^iving to othm’s sneh 
interesting j^fsearcln s into the comparative anatomy of the 
faiglish puljh't, 1 may, for a moment, direct atteniion to 
theatrical exhibitions. 
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There are three oIah’ohs pliascs through which the 
Its successive drama has passed, corresponding id as many 
phases. phases in the process of intelloctnal vtevcloynnent. 
These are respectively' the miracle play, con-e.^ponding tc 
the stage of childhood; the moral, coriesponding to tliat 
of youth ; the real, corresponding to thaf of manhoodj^ In 
lliem respectively the suptTniitnral, the theological, the 
])ositive predominates. The first went out of fashion soon 
after the middle of the fifteen th century, the second con- 
tinned for about one hundred and lifty years, the third 
still remains. • 1 )y the miracle play is understood a re- 
])resentation of Scriptunt incidents, enacted, however, 
without any regard to the probaliilities of time, place, or 
{tction; such subjects as the Creation, the fall of man, the 
Deluge, being considered as suitable, and in these scenes, 
Avithoifc imy o^yncern for chronology, other personages, as 
the Pope or Mohammed, being introduced, or the Virgin 
Jfary wearing a Preuch hood, or A'irgil Avorshi]>ping the 
Saviour. Our forefathers were not at all critical historians ; 
tliey indulged witliout stint in a liighly ydeasing credulity. 
^Phoy found no diniculty in admitting that Mohammed 
was originally a cardinal, who turned Jieietie out of spite 
l)(‘cause he was not elected Poyie ; that, since the tahing of 
the true cross liy the Turks, all (Jhiistian children have 
twentv-two instead of thirty-two teeth, as was the case 
before that ev^nt : and that men have one rib less 
than women, answering to that taken from Adam. The 
moral play personilies virtues, vices, passions, goodness, 
courage, lionesty, love. The real play introduces human 
sudors, with a ])lot tree from the su])ernaturai, and puo- 
bhbility is outraged as little as ]>os>ible. Its excellence 
consists in tlie perfect manner ia which it delineates 
human character and action. 


The miracle y)lay Avas originally t introduced by the 
Miracio plays, ^ fh^ hrst dramas of tlie kind, it is said, 

their cha- having been comjtosed by Gregory Nazianzen. 
laeter. d’hev Avcrc luought frtun ( hnstantbioyile l)y the 

Grusaders ; the Pyzai*i tines were ahvays in atuated Avith* 
theatrical shoAvs. Idie parts of these ])lay'. were often 
(‘uacted by ecclesiasti-s, and not unfrecyuently the repre- 
sentations took place at the abbey gate. So highly did 
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tlie Italian authorities prize the influence of these exhibi- 
tions on Ulie vulgar, that the pope granted a thousand 
days of pardon to any person who should submit to the 
jdcasant }?#nance of attending thf|n. All the arguments 
that had •been iised in behalf of picture-worsliip vnro ap- 
plicable to thesS plays; even the Passion, Pesurrection, 
and ^Ascension were represented. Over illiterate minds a 
coarse but congenial in licence was obtained; a recollec- 
tion, though not an understanding of sacred tlnngs. In 
tlie play of “the Fall of Lucifer,” that personage was 
introduced, according to the vulgar acceptation, with 
horns, and tail, and cloven hocTf ; Ins l)eard, however, was 
red, our forefathers liaving a|)parcntly indulged in a 
singular •antipathy against hair of tliat colour. TliOro 
still remain accounts of the exp(aiscs incurred on some of 
these occasions, the coai'se quaintness of wbicli if^iiot only 
amusing, but also shoAvs the dcl)ascd ideas of tlie times. 
For instance, in “Mysteries,” enacted at 
such entries as “ paui for a ])air of gloves for God;” 
“paid for gilding God’s coat;” “ dy vers necessaries f’u* 
the trimmynge ot tlie Fatiim’ of ireaven.” In the ])lay of 
the “ Shepherds ” there is provision for grc'cn cheese and 
Ilaltun ale, a suitable recruitment after tluui* long journey 
to the birthplace of our Saviour. “ Payd to tlie players 
tor rehearsal; inquimis, to God, iis.viiid. ; to Pilate his 
wife, ih\; iteni, for keeping fyer at liell’s mouth, iiid.” 
A strict attention to clii*onology is not exacted; Herod 
SAvears by iMoliammed, and iiroinises one of his councillors 
to make him ])ope. Koali’s Avife, who, it apjears, Avas a 
termagant, SAvears by the Virgin Mary that she Avill 110+ 
go into tlie ark, and, indeed, is only constrained so to tlo 
by a sound cudgelling ailniiiiistered by tlie patrlarcli, •the 
i*ustic justice ot the audience being particularly (iiricted 
to the })oint that si^cli a flogging should not be given Avith 
a stick tliicker than her husbamrs thumb. The sentiment 
ot modesty seems not to hr^m been \'ery exacting, since in 
the ptay ot -‘the Fall of Man” Adam and Fve appear 
►enfinyy iiak d; one of the chief Aicidents is the adjust- 
nmnt of thciGlg-l eaves. Many such circumstances might 
be related, hnjiressing us perhaps^ Avith an idea of the 
obscenity [fnd profanity of the times. Put tliis would 
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scarcely be a just conclusion. As the social state improved, 
we be^in to lind olijections raised by the more thoughtfii] 
ecclesiastics, who refused to lend the holy vestments for 
BTich purposes, and at ,last succeeded in excluding these 
exhibitions fi’om consecrated places. After dwindling 
down by degrees, tlieso 1)1 ays lingered .(n the booths at 
fairs or on mark(;t-(lays, the ( 'hurch liaving resigned ihem 
to the guilds of diihvrent tiVides, and these, in the end, 
giving them u]) to the mountcbaidc. And so they died. 
Tlieii’ history is the outward and visible sign of a popular 
intellectual cotulition in proc(\‘<s of passing away. 

The myst(uy and mij‘aeb. ])lays W('re succeeded by the 
M.jrai plays Hioral ])lav. It lias been thought hy some, who 
thrh ehu- ’ ha ve studi(‘d the history of the fhiglisix theatre, 
lader. these plays were the result of tlie Reforma- 

tion, with tlie activity of which movement ilieir po])ularity 
was coincid(‘ut. Ibit perhaps the reader who is impressed 
with the princi])le of ^t hat detinito oi’der of social advance- 
ment so freaiueutly referred to in this liook, will agree 


with me tliat this relation of cause and elfect can hardly 
be sustained, and that devotional exercises and popular 
recreations are in common alfe(ded 1)y antecedent condi- 
.tions. Of the moral play, a very eharaclmbstic example 
still remains umh'r the title of “Everyman.” It often 
delineates i)ersoirificatjon and allegory with very consider 
able power. d'his short ])has(5 of our theatrical career 
deserves a far closcn- att(mtion than it has hitherto obtained, 
for it has hd’t an indelibh^ im])i’ession on our literature. I 
think that it is to this, in its declining days, that wo aro 
indebted for much of tlic^ machinery of Ihinyan's “ Ih'lgrim’s 
Progress.” Whoevtu- will compare that work with such 
plays as Evc'ryman” and “ Lusty Juventus,” cannot fail 
to bo sti’uck witli their resemblances. Such ])ei>onages as 
“Good Council,” “Abominable LivingC’ ‘ ny])ocrasie,” in 
the })lay, aie of the same family as those in tlie Lh'ogress. 
idle stout Prott'stantism of Ik th is at once edifying and 
amusing. An utter eontem])t for “ holy stoi ins and holy 
stones, holy clouts and holy bonos,” as thefplay has it, # 
animates them all. And it can hardly bo c lubtcd that 
the immortal tinker, iu^tho carnal days when ^'te played at 
tipcat and romped with the girls on the villa^-e green at 
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Elstow, Indulged liimself in tho edification of witnessing 
these drantatic representations. 

As to the passage from this dramatic plaiso to the real, 
in vdiich character and actioij|; of man are i», ni piays 
portrayed* to tho exclusion or with tne suhordina- 
tion of the supei^iatural, it is only necessary to allu lo with 
hro\^ty — indeed, it is only ifeeessary to r(‘eall one name, and 
tliat one name is lShahes])eare* ilc stands, in Ins relations 
to English literature, in the same jjosition that^tlie great 
Greek sculptors stood Acith respi'ct to ancient art, enil)odv- 
ing conce])ti()ns of humanity in its various iittrihuh's Avith 
indescribable skill, and with 4in ex(piisito agreement to 
nature. 

Not Avithout significance is it that avc find mystery in 
tho 2 :)ulpit and mystery on tla.^ stage. Tliey a]>- Tia.pnipit 
pertain to so(‘.ial infancy. tSuch di-amas as those.'^'"‘ 

I Inwe alluded to, ami many otliers that, if s])aco had 
permitted, might hav'c been (plot cal ^ Avere in unison Avith 
tlie times. Eln; abbeys waae b(*asting ot‘ snch tr(‘asnrt‘s as 
tlie French hood of the \ irgin, ‘Gier smoc^ke or shifte,’* 
tlio mang(‘r in Avdjich Clirist Avas laid, tlui spear wliich 
pierced his side, the crown of thorns. Fhe transition 
trom this to tlie folloAving stage is not without its ])olit1cal 
attendants, the })rohibil ion of intm’lmh'S containing any- 
thing against tin? (Jlmrch of liome, J^^he royal ju'oclamation 
against pleaching out of one's own laain, the ap])earanct^ 
ot the Furitan upon the national stag(j, an increasing 
acerbity ot hal)it and sanctimoniousness ol' deim*anonr. 

With peculiar lacility avc may, thertdbrt', tlirough an 
examinaticui ol the state of tlm (Iruma, determine national 
mental condition. The same may be done by a like ex- 
amination of the state of the ])nlj)it. W lioever AvilJ •taloj 
tho troulde to eoni])are xhe ixvsults cannot fail to observe 
hoAV remarkaldy tjny corres])ond. 

Such Avas tlie state of the literature of amnsement; as 
to political literature, evc^i at the close of tie.* ])miod avc 
are considig ing, it could not be ex]»ected to tharrish alter 
the judges ,biad declared that no n»an could ]>ub- x^wspapors 
lish jiolith^’il ncAvs except lie had been duly «n.i(oir<_e- 
autherizei!/ by the crown. News|iapers Avere, 
however, beginning to be jieriodicaily issued, and, if occasion 
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called, for it, broadsides, as they were termed, were added 
In addition, newsletters were written by entei^irising in- 
dividuals in the metropolis, and sent to rich persons who 
subscribed for them; t^ioy then circulated frouf family to 
family, and doubtless enjoyed a privilege whicii has not 
descended to their printed contemporary,^ the nCAvspaper, 
of never becoming stale. Tluiir authors compiled Jiem 
from materials picked up in •the gossip of the coftee-houscs. 
Idle colfe^f-houses, in a non-rea(fing community, were quite 
an important jiolitical as well as social institution. They 
were of every kind, jirelatical, 2)opisli, ruritan, scientific, 
literary, Whig, Tory. WWitcver a man’s notions might 
be, ho could lind in London, in a doul)le sense, a cofiee- 
house to his taste. In towns of considerable iiwportance 
the literary demand was insignihcaut ; thus it is said that 
the fatlier of l)r. Johnson, the lexicographer, peddled 
books from town to town, anel was accustomed to 
open a stall in Ilirimhigham on market-days, and it is 
added that 'tin’s supply of literature was ecpial to the 
‘■demand. 

The liberty of the press has been of slow growth, 
Libortv of tho ^^carcely had printing been invented tv hen it 
prosL^Bi.nviy was fouiid nccossaiy everywliere to place it 
M'curcd. inider some restraint, as was, for instance, done 
by Home in her “ Index Expurgatorius’' of prohibited books, 
and the putting of ])ri liters who had oilended under the 
ban; the actioii of the University of Ikiris, alluded to 
in this volume, p. 198, Avas essentially of the same kimh 
In England, at lirst, the ])ress aa^s subjected to the common 
law ; the croAvn judges themselves determined the oftence, 
aftd could punish the ollender Avitli line, imprisonment, or 
cveiii death. Within the last century this })ower of determi- 
nation has been taken from tliem, and a jury must dtjcide, 
not only oii tlio fact, hut also on the cliaracter of tlie pub- 

preBciit lica( ion, Avhctlior lil)cll(ms, seditious, ov otherAviso 
ondition. olfeiisivo. Idle press thus came to l)o a rcllcctor 
of public opinion, casting light back upon tho '<bublic ; yet 
as Avith other relloctors, {> portion of the illumin.lting poAver 
is lost. The restraints under AAdiieh it is laid A’o due, not 
BO much to the fear that liberty Avill degeiV3rato into 
license, for public opinion would soon correct tDat; they 
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are rather connected with the necessities of the social 
state. 

Wlioevcjr will exmnino the condition of England at suc- 
cessive pcj^ilods during lier passag'd throngli the eontniRt 
Ago of haith see liow slow was lier pro- botwern pro- 

gress, and will, perhaps, lie sur|)rised to lind at 
ils close how small was her advances ddie idi^as and Kr.ison. 
tliat had served her for s%i many c('ntin ies as a, ^nido had 
ra ther obstructed than facilitated her wny. lb it whoever 
will consider what she lias done since slie fairly entered 
on her Age of h'eason will remark a womha-fnl eonlj'ast. 
There has not Uion a. ])rogr(‘ss ?n pliysical conditions only 
— -a securing ot better food, better clothing, better shelter, 
swifter locomolion, th(^ pi'ocurement of imlividual happi- 
lu'ss, [in extension of the term of life, 'i'here 1ms been a 
grejit inorjil advjincement. 8uch atroei' iv as t^iose men- 
tioned in the foregoing ]iaragi';ipbs are now impossible, 
find so unlike our onn u manners tluA-doubtli'sji we ri‘ad of 
them at first with incix'duli ty, find " ith dificnlty ;irt^ 
breiight to believe tliat these fire 1he things oiir fincestors 
did. What a difference betweim the dila tori ness of the 
pJist, its obji'ctless exertions, its unsatisffictory end, j^uid 
the energy, and well-directed intentions of tlie ])resent 
age, which have already yielded results like the prodigies 
of romance. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THIO EUROPEA.N AGE OK REASON. 

REJECrrOlT OF AUTirOHiTY AND TRADITION, AND ADOi’TJON OF RCIFNTIFIO 
TRUTH. — DISCOVERY OF TIJF TRUF 1‘O.Sri’lON OF THE I'lARTH 'IN THE 
UNIVERSE. 

Ecclemisiim^ to enforce the Gicoci-iNrinc Doctrine that the 

Karih /s the Centre of C: \ Uaicerse^ and the most iniimrtant Body 
in it, ’ 

The IIfijocen'Crtc DoctiAne that the Sun is the Centre of the Solar 
System, and the F. . th a small Blanef comes (jradually into 
Vroniinence. 

Siruyyle hetireen, the Frclesiasticnl and Astronomical Tarties. — Activity 
of the In'inisitlo)i — Bnrniny of V>ur^().~- hnj>ris<)nnie]tt of (Galileo. 
Invention of 'I'iie T'feescofe. - Co//<y>/G/c Ocerthrow of the Fccle.^iastical 
Idea. — Bisc of Vhysi cal Astronomy. — XewtoN . — llapid and resistless 
Development of all Branches of \atnnd Bhilosophy. 

Final Fstahlishment of the Doctrine that the I'nirersc is under the Do- 
minion of mathematical,, and, tlwrefore, necessary La(cs. 

Broyress of Man from. the. Anihropocentric Ideas to the Discovery of his 
true Bosition and I nsiynifieance in the Unirerse. 

The Ago of Ixoasou in Eiiropo was ushered in by an astro- 
nomical controv(H\sy. 

Is the earth the greatest and most nohlo body in tho 
An astfoiioin- Universe, ai ouiid wliicli, as an imiiKwahle centre, 
iciii problem. tJic various plaiicts, and stars re- 

volve, ministeriiig hy their liglit and other (pialitics to tho 
wants and pleasur'*s of man, or is it an insigTiilicant orb — 
a more point — su))missively revAdving, among a crowd of 
compeers and superiors, around a central’ him ? .Tho 
former of these Auews vas aufclioritatively assO'ted hy tho 
Church ; tho latter, timidly suggested by a few^^thoughtfiil 
and religious men at tir^st, in the end gathered strength 
and carried the day. 
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Behind this physical queHtioii— a niero scientific pfohlem 
— lay soraething of the utmost importance —the its important 
position of man in the universe. The conflict tonsKimiuos. 
broke oiit^ upon an ostensible isJiue, but every one saw 
what wal^ tlie real point in the diil^nito. 

In the liistorV of tlie Ago of lh:‘ason in Europe, which is 
to •ill the remaining pa.j.>os of this book, I am Troioncnt 
constrained to comnienee wi'ffli this astronomical oi tin- 
controversy, and have fliereforo been led <THou.on. 
that circumstance to complete the survey of tlie entire 
period troni the same, that is, the scicmtific point of view. 
Man}" diflerent modes of treaty )g it spontaneously present 
th(!mselves ; bfit so vast are the siihjeids to lie brought 
under oonsideVation, so numerous tlieir (M)nnoxions, and 
so limited the space at my dis|)osa,l, that 1 must give the 
]>reJerence to one which, with suffici^mt cojtiousmjss, oflers 
also |UL‘ci.s!on. AVhoevin* will exa'‘-.iie 'i he *]f)rogress of 
European intellectual adva,nc,ar.e.,^t thus tar nninifested 
will find that it has (V!ncerned enself wilh tlircn great 
<{uestions : 1. ddie ascoi tainment ot the ])osition of the 

earth in the universe; 2. The history of the inrth ii. 
time; o. d’he position of man among li ving beings. Under 
this last is ranged all that he has done in sei(‘ntilic discovery, 
aaid all those inventions which are the chai'acteristics of 
the ])resent industrial age. 

Wliat am I? Where am I? wo may imagine to have 
been the first exclamations of the first ihan awakeaiing to 
conscious existence. Here, in our Age of Beason, we liaye 
been dealing with the same thoughts. fldiey are the 
same which, as avo liave seen, occupied Greek Jntcllcctual 
life. 

VVhen Halley's comet appeared in 1 lofi, it was described 
l)y those who saw it as an object of “ iinheai d- in, mm .istn,- 
of magnitude ; ” its tail, Avliich sliook down 
‘'diseases, pestilence, and war ” upon earth, rr'acla'd over 
a third ])art of the heavens. It was considmod as con- 
nected wi a the progress of Mohammed II., avIio had just 
then take]] (Jon8tantino])le. It st^mh terror into all j)eople. 
f rom his seat, invisible to it, in Jhily, tlu.; sovej-eign 
pontilf, (^)lixtus 111., issued his ecclesiastical fulmina- 
tions ; but the comet in the la^ivens like the sultan oa 
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the earth, pursued its course undotorreil. In vain Avere 
all the hells in Europe oi'dcred to he rung to scare it 
away; in vain was it anathematized ; in vain were ])rayers 
put up in all direetioirs to stop it. d'rue to iis time, it 
punctually returns from the abysses of space, un Jifluonced 
hy anything save agencies of a material Rind. A signal 
lesson for the meditations of ev^^my rciligious man. 

Among the clergy there \/ere, howcvco'. some Avdio liad 
More correct ideas tluMi thoso of (oilixtus. 

i(t('as ami'iig A century hduie ( V>p<‘rnicus, (/ardinal de Oiisa 
cicr'V*^ had partially adoplcMi tlie lieliocxnitric theory, 
as taTight in the pld tineas hy Eliiiolaus, Eytha- 
goi’as, and Archimedes. He ascribed to th(> e;irtJi a globular 
j'orm, rotation on its axis, and a movemcjif in s}'^tce ; he 
believed tliat it moves I'oiind thc5 sun, and both together 
round tlie pole of the universe. 

By geoW.‘nti’hf''t<i'y'l^’V mi'aiit that doctrine wliich 
Tlie geocentric the earth to be tlie immovaldti cetitre of 
and ijoiicnen- tlij iiniva}i>- ^ liy jicdiocen trie theory that which 
tnc uicone.s. ,||st>.vi:(‘S tlic suu to 1 ) 0 . tho ccntro of our 

planetary system, im[)lying, as a. neci'ssary inlJueiice, that 
the earth is a very small and suliordimitc body revo] ving 
roupd the sun. 

1 have already, in sufficient <h*tail, di'serilicd liow the 
L’oman (diurcli had been constj’ained by lier position to 
uphold the gM^oeiai trii; doc'trine. iSlie liad come 
rriodectritie to regard it as a.bsolutely essimtial to her system, 
ad<>pt-ed hy |],^ i 11 1 ('llt'ciua I hasis of w hich slic ludd would 

0)0 eliurcii. 1 • ‘ 1 • 1 ‘ -1 

he sa])[)e(l il this doctrine should be undermined. 
Jlenco it Avas tliat smdi ;in alarm wars shoAvn at the asser- 
tion of tile globular form of the earth, and lienee the sur- 


passing importance of the successful voyage of i\lagellan's 
siiip. ddiai iiidisputahle demonslra-tioii of tlie globular 
figure Avas over a solid su])])ort to the scieutilic inrty in 
tho portentous ap])ioaching eonfliet. 

Ereparations had bcmi silently making for a scientific 
revolution in various directions. The fiva3 
ibiok' hoHo- memoirs of Cardimrl Alliaeus ''On-r tho Con- 
oentiicdcc- eoi’daiiee of Astronomy Avitli ddieoh^gy,’’ siiow 

‘ the turn that thought was taking. lE^s “Imago 
Mundi ” w as published iii^ldbU, and is said to have been a 
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favourite work with Oolumhus. In the very Cathedral 
of Florence, Toscanelli had constructed Ids celebrated 
gnomon, llfbS, a sun-ray, auspicious omen ! being admith'd 
tliroi^gli a*4)late of Imiss in tlie Jantern of the cupola. 
rl(»hn iAluMer, better known as Ivegioniontanus, liad pub- 
lished an abridjinont of Ptolemy’s “Almagest,'’ 1520. 
EncUd had been ])rintod wiili diagrams on co[)j)or as lorn'' 
Indore as 1482, and again^ in* Vt'iiice twenty-tdireo vears 
subsequently. 44ie ()])tics of Vitello had been f»ut)Ushed 
lodd. Fornel, physician to JTenry II. of France, had even 
ventured so far, sup])orted by ]\Iagell;in’s ^voyag(‘, as to 
nu'asurc, 1527, the size of tin; i^artli, bis method being to 
observe the height of the ])ole at J’aia's, tlien to ])rocee(l 
northward untiT its elevation was inereast'd exactly one 
(h'gree, and to ascMU’tain the distance bet w('('n the stations 
by the numluir of revolutions of Ids earid ige Av;heel. Ho 
eoncludod that it is 24,180 Italian r. mml thn globe*. 

4dio last attempt of the kind bad be'pr tha!- of tin*. l\]ialir 
Almainion seven hmi(lr<‘d yoa is j)i-(*vii 'isi \' on t*lie slioi’e of 
die I’ed 8ea, and with maarly the sa.me result. Idle* 
mathematical sciences W(U‘e niidergoing inpid advance- 
ment. Jduetiens had ])ublislH.‘d his ti'igonom<'t]-iea 1 tabl«*s; 
hardan, dhrtaglia, 8ci|>io Feri'i'o, and Shd'el weve grearly 
im[)i-(no‘ng algebra. 

Idle tirst formal assertion of the l^liocmitric tln'ory was 
made in a timid manner, strikingly illusti'ati ve of tlie ex- 
]>r‘cted 0 ])t)osition. It was by (hpei-jiicus, a o-ponicus, 
Prussian, speaking of the revolutions of the 
heavenly ]>od b'S ; tlui year was ahout 15d<). Jn jiis jue- 
laee, a<ldr‘essed to ikqie. rani 1 Ii.„ whether wi*itten hy 
himsdf, or, as some hava*- aflirmed, for him hy Andivas 
< tsiander, he comjdains of the im|)erfeetions of the existhig 
system, states tliat he has sought among ancient wrious 
lor :i lH‘tter Avay.^ind so liad learmid tlio la liocen I l ie 
doetrinc. ddieii 1 too began to moditate on the mot ion 
‘4 the earth, and, though appeared an absurd oju'nion, 
yet. since I knew ifiat in ]u-evi()us tinu'S others had heen 
allowed tlm privilege of feigning what circles they ehosii 
in onler to I'Xplain the phenomena, I conceived that [ 
might take jhe lilierty of trying whetliei-, on the snp]»osi- 
tiou of the* earth’s motion, it was possible to tiiid better 
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explStnations than tho ancient ones of tlie revolutions oi 
the celestial orhs.” 

‘‘Having, then, assumed the motions of the earth, 
which are hereafter ^explained, by laborion& and long 
ol)servation I at longtn found that, if the motiions of the 
other planets be compared with tlie revokition of the earth, 
not only their phenomena folh'W from the suppositions, but 
also that tho several orbs and tlie whole system are so 
connccte*^ in order and magnitude that no one })oint can bo 
transposed without disturbing the rest, and introducing 
confusion into the whole universe.” 


The apologetic air with whicli ho thus introduces his 
Introduction doctihio is again remarked in his statement that 
of his t-y?toin. ]ie had kept his book lor thirty-six years, and 
only now publislied it at the entreaty of Cardinal Schom- 
l)erg. dlio cai’dinal liad begged of him amanuscri})t copy. 
‘'Thougli ] kho\l’‘'tlejt. the thoughts of a philosopher do 
not depend on the hidgment of the many, his study 
Vicing to se6k out ti>dii in all things as far as is permitted 
oy Cod to luimajl reason, yet, wlien I considered liow 
alisurd my docti’ine would a})pear, I long hesitated whether 
I should pulilish my V)ook, or whetlierit were not bettor to 
follow tlie example of the rytliagoreans and otlicrs, who 
delivered their doctrine only by tradition and to friends.” 
iicfnarsboin-' Hc coiicludcs : “if thei’c be vaiii liablilers who, 
nccuH.d of knowing nothing of mathematics, yet assume 
luiosy. ^1^^^ I'ight of judging on account of some place, 
of Scripture ])erversely wrestiMl to their purpose, and who 
blame and attack my undertaking, 1 hoed them not, and 
look u|)on their judgments as rash and contemptible.” 

Oopernieus clearly recognized not only the relative 
poshion of the earth, but also her relative magnitude, lie 
says the magnitude of the world is so great that tlu' 
(listance of the earth from the sun has no apparent hiagni- 
tudo when compared with the sphere oV the fixed stars. 

To the earth (V)|)ernicus attributed a triple motion— a 
daily rotation on her axis, an annual motion 
round tho s,un, a motion of deeliration of tin* , 


axis. The latter seemed to be umcessiiry to 
account for tho constant direction y>f the pole ; 
but as this was soon 'found to bo a misci'uiception, the 
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theory was relieved of it. With tliis correction, doc- 
trine of Copernicus presents a clear and great advauee, 
thougli in*tho state in which he ollered it lie was obliged 
to retain tjic niechanism of epicycles aial eccentrics, iiecauso 
ho cifnsidefed tlie planetary inotion^s to he circular. It was 
the notion that%since the circle is the most sinpde of all 
geometrical forms, it must therefoi-e he the most nahnal, 
which led to this imperlhctiun. llis work was piihlislied 
in 1543. lie died a few (>iys after ho had s^'en^i copy. ^ 
Against the opposition it liad to encounter, the lielio- 
centric theory made its way sloAvlyat th'st. Among ihos(5 
wlio did adopt it were siauc wlios{‘ coEnt'xion served 
rather to retaid its progi'ess* heeaiise of Ilu3 iiltraisiu 
of their view 4 ^, or the doubtful nt'ss of Uk- O' (JioKiaiKi 
social position. Such was llrunvc wlio <‘on- i^onxx.i Xoia. 
tril)utc(l largely to its iiitrodiu^tiou into Ijiigland, and^ 
who was the author ol a Avoih or . .j J\'.iraliiv 
Worlds, and of the conception to c- . yory star is a snn, 
havdng opacpic ])lancts rcvolvnig lOund it 4i conception 
to which tlic (fopei'nican system sugg«\N‘ ” (‘ly leads. ]>i*uno 
was horu seven years attm* the death ot ( fopern ieiis. Ilei 
hecamo a Dominican, hut, like so many olher thought ini 
inen of the times, was led into h(‘r(‘sy on tlu' doctrine 
(d‘ transuhstantiation. Not eonei'aling his opinions, luj 
was persecuted, tied, and led a vagahond life in foreign 
countries, testifying that wherevtu- lie went lie lonnd 
secptieisiu under the polish ol liyjiomdsy, ainl that lie 
fought not against the belief of na n, Imt against tlieir 
])retcnded belief. For teaeliing the j'otation of i,,s 

the earth ho had to tlco to Switzerland, 
tliencc to England, wlierc, at Oxford, he gave 
leotnrcs on cosmology. Driven Iroju Imgland, Jmvitkm', 
and (Germany in succession, lie veiiturr'il in his exiremity 
to return to Italy, and was arrestiMl in \ eniev, wln re ])<3 
was keyit in ]n‘isifii in tin; Ihomhi ior six yoars without 
hooks, or ])apei’, oi' Iriends. ]\Ieantiine the ln(|nisition 
demanded him as lia ving ^Tritten luuxdi'-al wo ks. He was 
therefore surrendered to JoJino, and, after n Jaitiau im- 
)»risc«nment of two years, tried*, exeomuiunieati'd,^ ami 
delivered over to the secular authorities, to In* juinished 
“ as inerciMiJy as possible, and wilhout the sherldingul liis 
VOL. ii. ^ 
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blood ” the abominaldc foF.niula for biiroing a man alive. 
Tic had collected all the ()])scrvations tliat had been made 
respecting the new star in Cassio|)eia, 1572; he had taught 
that space is infinite, and that it is filled with self-luminous 
and opaque worlds, mi('iy of tliem inhaluted— tjiis being 
his ca]>ital offence, lb? believed tliat tl;,e world is ani- 
mated by an intelligent soul, tlic cause of forms but, not 
of matter; tliat it lives in ajl things, even such as seem 
not to live ; tlnat every thing is ceady to Ix'come organized ; 
that matter is the mol her of forms and then their grave , 
that matter and the soul of the world together constitute 
(xod. His ideas wian therefore ]»antheisl ic, “ l]st Deijs in 
nobis.” In his ‘‘ (\ma do Je Cenen^ ” he bisists that the 
Scripture was not intended to teach science, bet morals 
only. The severity Avith which ho was treatcal was pro- 
voked by his asseverations that he was struggling with an 
oi’thodoxy^^diatdrrti'.jim’ther morality nor belied*. 'Jliis was 
the aim of his woiTf "'Vn titled “ ddie triumphant Beast.” 

is buvnt lipRt a t Jiomc, Felu iiary 16, 1600. 

iV nbr AVith be^bd a present and pro})lu'tic trutli, ho 
‘ ■ nobly r('S])ond(Ml, when the atrocious senterico 
was passed upon him, “Perhaps it is witli greater fear 
tliat ye pass this sentemee u])on me than I receive it.” 
His tormentors jo(*osely ol)served, as the tianies shut him 
out forever from view, that he had gone to the imaginary 
worlds he had so wichcdly feigned. 

This vigorous hut spasmodic <U‘termination of the Church 
to dd'mid herself was not without eil'cct. It enaliled her 
to hold last the timid, the time-servers, the superficial. 
Lord Hacon. ^biuoiig such may bo mentioned Lord Bacon, 
who neve]' leceived the (aipernican system. 
With the audacity of ignorance, he jiresumed to critieizo 
wliaPhe did not understand, and, with a superb conceit, 
u.'joctsiiio disparaged the great Copeimieus. lie says, “In 
Copcniicaii tlio System of (aipernicus thc-re are many and 
(lodiiiK. gnive ditVicul ties ; lor th.e thn'efcld motion with 
which he encumbers tho earth a serious inconvenience, 
and the separation of the sun from the planets, with wliich 
lie has so many alfcetions in common, is lik(nv\se a harsh 
step ; and the introdmdiou ot so many immo\ ylde bodies 
nature, as when he maCes the sun and stars dymuvable, 
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tlio bodies wliich are peculiarly lucid and radiant, and liis 
making tl¥3 moon adliere to tlie eartli in a sort of ei)icycle, 
and some otlier things wliicli he assnnies, are proceedings 
which maii^k a man who- thinks iiothing of iiitrodneing 
fictio’iis oS any kind into nature, j)i-ovided liis ealcnlatiouH 
turn out well.” 'The more closely we examine the wiTimm 
of Iprd Bacon, the more unworthy tlo(\s he seem to liave 
been of the great reputat^on*whi(di has been awai'ded to 
liim. The popular delusion to which he owei» so much 
originated at a time when the liistory of science was un- 
known. They who first brought him into noticn; km'w 
nothing of the old school of Alexandihi. d’his bojisted 
founder of a neV philosopliy <*ould lajt com])rehend, and 
would n^t acce])t, the gnat test of all scimitiiic doctrines 
when it was plainly set before his eyes. 

It ha,s b(!en r('|)rescnted that the invu bon tlui true 
method of physical science was ao ' iii^'^nient of Hacon's 
liours of relax ition from the more 1; hoi imrs studies of law 
and duties of a court. IBs clriei' admirers* lutve been 
])ersons of a literary turn, xvho lia,ve an i-dea tliat scion ti lief 
discoveries are accomplished liy a meehaiiico mental oj)era- 
tion. Bacon never produced anygi'cat practical 
result himself, no great physicist has cv(‘r nanh; 
any us(; of his method, lie has had the same 
to do with the develo])ment ol* modmm science 
tliat the inv'cntor of the orreiy has had to do with the 
discovery of the mechanism of the Avoild. Of all the 
important jihysical disco vau*ies, thca-e is not one which 
shows that its author made it by the laiconian instrument. 
Kewton never seems to have lie^ai awaix; tli.tt he was 
under any ol)ligation to Bacon. Archimedes, ami the 
Alexandrians, and the Arabians, and Jjeonardo da \«nci 
did very well before he was born ; the discovery ol Ameiica 
by Columlms and tlie circumnavigation by AIa*gellaii can 
hardly be attribute?! to him, yet they w< n* the ci>nse(jnenees 
of a truly philos(>i)hical rei^soning. But the in vcsl igation 
of nature is an athiir of genius, not of rules. Ao m.tn can 
invent an organon for writing traj.^alies and B[*ic poems. 
Bac( n^s systi m is, in it own terms, an idd of tiie theatre, 
it w mid sca cely guide a man to a solution of the l iddii* of 
iKlia La;lir/ Orispis, or to that of tlfe charade of Si»’ Hilary. 
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Few scientific pretenders have made more mistakes than 
His scientific Lord Bacoii. He rejected the (Jopernican system, 
errors. spolvO insolontly of its great author ; ho 

undertook to criticise adA^ei-sely Gill)erts trcpfiso “Ho 
jMagnete;” he was oeef pi(;d in the eondemnatK-'n ok any 
investigation of final canses, while llarvf' y was deducing 
the circulation of the blood froic Atpiapendente’s discovciy 
of the valves in tlie veins; he Avas doulitful whether 
instruments wtax of any adva'iitagc, wliile Galileo was 
investigating the lieaAxais Avith the telescope. Ignorant 
himselt of eveiy branch of mathematics, he presumed that 
th(!y were usel(‘ss in schmcc' but a few yeai's l)efore Newton 
achieved by their aid his immortal discoAaU’ies. It is time 
that the sacred name of philoso])hy should he severed from 
its long coniuevion with that of one who Avas a y)reteiider 
in sciemx^a timeserving politician, an insidious hiAvyer, a 
(50iTU])t judge, ii ti eiujieroiis friend, a bad man. 

But others Avere notpo obtuse as Bacon. Gilbert, one of 
Adoption of early Englisli experimentalists, 

oheCopcnii- ail exccTieht Avriter on magnetism, adopted tlm 
.an (loctnno, (.’opemicus. Miltoii, ill “ 1 ‘aradisc Lost,” 

set forth in language such as he only could use the objections 
to the Btolemaic, and the probalulities of the Goperniean 
system. KSonui of the mort'- lilieral (icclesiastitis gave tlu.ur 
adhesion. Bishop Wilkins not only prevseiited it in a Auu'y 
]) 0 ])uhir Avay, but also made some stnsilile suggestions 
(Explanatory of rho su))pos(.‘d contradictions of tlie new 
theory to the Holy ISci'ijitures. It Avas, hoAvcver, among 
geometricians, as Na-pim-, Briggs, ILorrox, tliat it med Avith 
its lH'st'SK])])ort. ()n the continent the doctrine Avas daily 
imaking converts, and nightly gathei’ing stnEiigth from the 
acccjdaiUH^ of the tables of the motions of tlie heavenly 
f)odies calculated upon its principles Avitli actual obscr- 
A'ation. 

It is by no means uninteresting to I'lotitjo the different 
classes of men among AAdiom this great tlieory was steadilv 
winning its way. Experimental ])hilosophcrs, Bepublican 
])oets, Hpisco})al clergyimui, Scotch lords, AVe.st of England 
schoolmasters, Italian ydiysicists, Bolish peibints, pains- 
taking Germans, each from his own s].)ecial pbint of vicAv, 
Avas gradually receiving the light, and douBtless, from 
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gucli varied influence, the doctrine would have vindicated 
its supremacy at last, tliougli it miglit have talvcn a long 
time. On a sudden, however, tliere occurred a fortunate 
even4;, whidi led fortliwith to tln^t result hy a juvcntioiK.i 
now traifi of (%vidence, bringing the mai ter, tia* ub scuiM . 
under the most brilliant circumstances, clearly to the 
Api)fciiension of every one. ^ 'I'iiis great and foi tuDate 
event was the invention tlio telescope. 

It is needless to enter on any examination of flic author- 
ship of this invention. It is (aiougli for our ])iir])ose 1(^ 
hnow that Tjippershey, a Dutchman, liad n:«ad(' one toward 
tlie close of l()0(d, and licit (dalijeo, liearing of tlie (,.11- 
circumstance, but witliout knowing the ])articu- odc. 
lars of fho construction, in 7\])ril or May of the following 
year invented a form of it for him.s(‘lf. Not content witii 
admiring how close and laige it made ter’cstrial ol)jc‘(ds, 
ho employed it for examining tin neax ais. On tui’iiing 
it to tlie moon, he found th:it sin* has ni oniijains casting 
shad(.)ws, and valhys likci those of d.,. ,>ar(h. ^ivi^.^^opic 

The discovery of innuima-ahle iixcd si aJ'S in it ;i^l nuii'iiiical 

fewer than forty wore counted by him in IIkj 
well-known grou]K»l‘ the lleiadcs — up to tiiat tlni(‘. unseen 
hy man, was felt at once to oiler an insupeialT; argument 
against the opinion that these l) 0 (lies wej’i* created nnly to 
illuminate tlie night ; indeinl, it m«vbe said that, this was 
a death-blow to tla* t ime-honoured doOrbie of tin; hiimai. 
destiny of the universie Alj-(‘a<ly Oaliieo li('gan to en- 
counter vulgar indignation, Avhieh accused him loudly of 
impiety. On January 7th, JhtO, he di.scoxaui'd three <>f 
Jupiter’s satellitirs, and a few days later tlu'. Ibui th. Jb 
the.se he gave the dosignation ol' the Mcdiceaii stars, and 
in his “Sidereal Mes.seng<*r” ]mbli.slied an aceoiint, of tin? 
facts he had thus far ohscrviMl. As it was p;*r<:ei v('d at, 
once that this ])lamet olfei'i'd a miniature representation ot‘ 
thc‘ ideas of (.'ojM'rnicus I'cspecting the s<jlar system, this 
discovery was received by*the astronomicai ]»arty xvith tin? 
UvcHest pleasure, by th(3 ecclesiastical with tla; most liitter 
o])position, some declaring tljat*it was a nau’e oj)tica[ 
dee -jition, h )mo a jmrposed fraud, some that it was sheer 
bla pheiny^ nal some, fairly carryi'^g out to its consf.apience.s 
the absurd philosophy of the day, asserted that, since tho 
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protended satellites were invisible to the naked eye, they 
must 1)0 useless, and, being useless, they could not exist 
Continuing his ol )servations, Galileo found that Saturn 
(lilfers ill an extraordiilary manner from othcf planets ; 
but the telesco])c lie uked not being suffcient ‘Jo demon- 
strate the ring, he fell into the mistake Vhat the body of 
tlie planet is tri])le. This was soon followed by the 'dis- 
eoveiy of the phases of Venus, vvdiich indisputably esta- 
biislied foe lier a niotion round the sun, and actually con- 
verted what liad hitherto, on all hands, been regarded as 
one of tlio weightiest ol>jeetions against the Copernican 
tlieory, into a most solid •oU})po]“t. “If the doctrine of 
(Jopernieus be true, the ]dajiet Venus ought to show phases 
like the moon, which is not tlie case so said the objectors. 
Copernicus himself saw the difiiculty, and tried to remove 
it by suggesting that the [)]anet might bo transj)arent. 
dhe telescope of Galid^'o for ever scuttled the (piestion by 
showing tliat the ex})e/!ted phases do actually exist. 

In the garden of Cardinal Hand ini at liomo, aj). IGll, 
Galileo publicly e.Giil)ited the s])ots upon tlie sun. He had 
Cominenciti^^ obseTved them the pi’eceding year. Goaded on 
oppusitiun to by tlie opposition his astronomical discoveries 
).;vh>?o. were bringing u[>on him, ho addiessed a letter 
in 1()13 to tlie Al)be ( astelli, for the ])urpose of showdng 
lliat the 8cri])t;ures were not intended as a scientific 
authoi’ity. This was repeating Ihuno’s olfence. Here- 
upon the Jtoniinicans, taking aJai-in, commenced to attack 
liim from their })ulpits. It. shows how leluctantly, and 
with what misgivings the higher ecclesiastics entered upon 
the ([uarrH, that Mai’alh, the general of the i 'ominicans, 
a|)ologi/ed to Galileo for what had taken place. d'ho 
astronomer now ]>ul)lished another letter reiterating his 
former opinions, asscuding that tlio Scri])turos were ordy 
intended for our salvation, and otherwise defending him- 
self, and recalling the fact that Copernicus had dedicated 
Ids book to l’o[>e Paul 111. 

Through the suggestion of the Dominicans, Galileo was 
jh>issumiuon- i^GW suniuionod to Poiue to account for his 
eiitoKome. conduct and o[>inions before tlio '!ln(piisition. 
He was accus'‘d of having taught that the e/pdli moves; 
that the suii is stationary; and of having atPjuipted to 
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reconcile these doctrines with the Scriptures. Tlie sen- 
tence was'that he must renounce these heretic.al opinions, 
and pledge himself that he would neither publish nor 
defeyd thJin for the future. In tl'e event of his coiuicmn. .i 
refusal h^ was t^ bo imprisoned, ^\hth the fate •>>' fii'- iiKiui- 
of Bruno in his recollection, he assented to the 
reqifired recantation, and* ^ave tlie promise demanded. 
The Inquisition then proc(t^ded to dcjal witli tlie (\)pcrnican 
system, condemning it as heretical; tlie letters^)! (lalileo, 
which had given rise to tlie trouble, were prohibited ; also 
Keplers epitome of tlie (Jojicrnican theory, and also the 
work of Cojiernicus. In their dberee pro! li biting 
tliis work “ Do Itevolntionibus,” the Congiega- 
tion of t4ie Index, March 5, KJKi, denounced tlie 
new system of the univen-se as “that false 
Bythagorean doctrine utterly contrary to the .Holy Scrip- 
tures.’’ 

Again it appears how ivluciant tlie TPanan authorifies 
were to interfere, and how' they vaa-c' inqielh'd ratlier 
by the necessity of their posil.ion than by llicii* jierson.'fl 
belief in the course they had beiai oliligaal fo lake. Altei’ 
all that had passed, the IVqie, Paul V., admitted (laiiliM) 
to an audience, at whiidi he professed to him ])ersonall}^tho 
kindest sentiments, and assured Jiim of safety. -pi„. 

When drbaji \ ITT. succeeded to tlie qiontilical scDtiintntH of 
chair, (lalileo received tlie distinction j)f not 
less tlian six audiences; the Pope conferi’ed on him several 
])resents, and added the promise of a pension for his son. 
tn a letter to the Duke of Florence his Holiness used tlie 
Host liberal language, stat(‘d how dear to him (ililileo was, 
hat he had very lovingly embraced him, and requested 
the duke to show him every tavour. 

IVliethei it was that, under these ausymaous circum- 
stances, Galileo l^lieved he could with impunity break 
through the engagement he had niaile, or whether an 
instinctive liatred of that intellectual (lesyiotism and hyyio- 
crisy which was weighing upon Furoyie became 
irre]wessible in his breast, in lu^ viuitured iiOi.h ‘TIk- 
on he y^ub ication of his work, entitled ‘‘The 
ISys em of he World,” its object bdng to es- 
tiiblish tlid truth of the Copern ican doctrine. It is composed 
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in the dialogue form, three speakers being introduced, two 
of them true pliilosophers, tlic third an objector. 'Whatever 
may have Ix'en the personal opinion of the Pope, there can 
be no doubt that liis <luty renderod it necessary ^tor liipi to 
act. (bilileo was tluu-Ofore again sninim^nc^d hefor the 
Inquisition, the Pnsean ambassador exposhnlating against 
the inhumanity of thus dealing with an old man iu ill 
liealth. Put no sucli considerat,’ons were listened to, and 


■htlileo Avas compelled to ap])ear at Pome, Pebruary, 1633, 
and surrender liimself to the Holy Oflice. The Pope’s 
nephew did allju liis poAver to meet tlie necessity of the 
( tiiirch and yet to spare tlm dignity of scicuicc. Jle paid 
every attention to tlie p(‘rsonal comfort of the accused. 
\Vhen tlie time came lor (talileo to be juit i n to > solitary 
confuiement, lie endeavoured t(> render Hie imprisonment 
as light as possilile; but, finding it to jirey iqion the 
spirits of the aged phyoso]>]ier, he, on liis oavu I'esponsi- 
bility, liberated him, permitting him to reside in the 
house of tlie Tuscan' ambassador. The trial being com- 
'' , ph'ted, Tbdileo Avas directed to a])pear, on June 

denirnTby^' 22nd, to heal* his sentence, (dothed in the peni- 
thc inquisi- tential garment, ho received judgment. liis 
heretical oifences Avere s])ecilied, tlu^ pledges he 
liad violated recited ; lie Avas declanql to liaAU) brought upon 
himself strong sTispiicions of heresy, and to be liable to the 
jxmalties tlieriMit; but from thesis he might lie absolved if, 
with a sincere heart, he Avould abjui'e and curse his 
lieresies. llowi'ver, that liis oifences might not altogether 
go unpunished, and that he might lie a Avarning to others, 
lie Avas cor.dmuned to inqu’isonment vluring the pleasure of 
tlie ln([uisition, his dialogues Avere ])roliibitcd by public 
edictq and for three years he Avas directed to recite, once a 
Aveek, the seven ])cnitential psalms. 

In his garment of disgrace the aged pliilosopher was 
His doKinda- uiado to fall u])oii liis kiices before tho 

ti .11 and pun- assembled cardiiuils, Rud, Avith his hand on tho 
dshmrnt. Gospels, to make the required abjuration of the 


heliocentric doctrine, and to give the pledges demanded, 
lie Avas then committed to the prison of the -InquisifJon ; 
the persons Avho had been concerned in the printing of his 
book were punished ; anii the sentence and abjuration Avere 
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formally promulgated, and ordered to Lo pnldicly re.^d in 
the uni vai\^i ties. In Florence, the adherents of (hilileo 
were ordered to attend in the Church of Santa Croce to 
witness hib*,disgracc. After a shoJt imprisonment in tlui 
jail 0^ th« In(|i^sition, he was oAlered to Arceiri, and 
confined in liis ^own house. Here severe misrortunes 
awaikal him ; his favourite daughter died ; he hdl into a 
state of inelaneholy ; an a|)plfcation that he might go to 
Florence for the sake of medical advice Avas reinsed. It 
became evident that thei'c Avas an intention to tn^at him 
Avith inexorable severity. After live years of eontinemen t, 

i )ermission Avas rductantly acci^aled to liini to r(nioAn to 
'lorenco for liis* liealtli ; but still he Avas forbidden to 
lea\n his •house, or receiAU^ his friends, or even to attend 
mass during Ihssion Week Avithout a special ordca;. Tlio 
Crambdiike tried to abate tliis excessiv(' severity, directing 
bis ambassador at the court of Itome to ])l(‘a(T tlio venerable 
ago and ill iiealth of the immortal (‘onviet, . ml tliat it Avas 
dc'sirable to permit him to eomieunicah'- cerbatn seientilic 
discoveries had made to some otlier p- i’sen, such as* 
Father Castelli. Not even tliat was aecordi il unless th(> 
intervicAV took })laee in the jin'senec of an oftieial of tlf^‘- 
Impiisitioin Soon after Calileo was remanded to A]’c(-i*i'i. 
Me spent the Aveary hours in composing Ids work on fjocal 
Motion, his friends causing it to he surreptitiously pub- 
lished in Holland. His intirnotii'S ami misfortniics now 
iiicrcased. In \iVM ho hecame totally blind, -(i,,. 

In a letter he plaintively says, referring to this ti.s oi iiis oui 
valamity, “So it pleases Cod, it shall tlim'cfore 
jilease mo also.” Flie exquisite relinemmit of eceh'siMstieal 
vciigeanee pursued him remorselessly, and noAv gave him jxt- 
iiiission to see his friends Avheii siglit was no longer possiide. 
it was at this jieriod that an illustrions strangi r, tlici author 
of “ Paradise Lost,” Ausited him. Shortly alter hoeamo 
totally deaf; but t.o tlio last ho ()eeu])ied himself with 
investigations respecting ^lo force of pei'cnssion. Jio 
died, January, KHd, in the soAamtyuuglith year nis.i.ath; 

<d his ag(‘, tlie prisoner of the .in([uisition. 

Fruo to its nstinets, that iiifernal institut ion ' 
fullov ed idle beyond the grave, disputing his right to 
make a w./l, and denying him •ljurial in eonseeratod 
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ground. The pope also prohibited his friends from raising 
to him a monument in the church of Santa. Croce, in 
Florence. It was reserved for the nineteenth century to 
erect a suitable memorial in Ins honour. 

The result of the discoveries of Copernicus sfnd Galileo 
was tlius to bring the earth to her real position 
vlnafon’he of STibordiiiatioii and to give sublimer views of 
CoptM-nicaii the uiiiversc. MojsVJin expresses correctly the 
system. ^ g^ate of the case when lie says, “What is the 
earth and the ambient air with respect to the immensity 
of space? It is a point, a ])unctulc, or something, if there 
bo any thing, less.” It had been brought down to the 
condition of one of the members of a hiniily — the solar 
system. And since it could 1)0 no longer regarded as 
holding all other bodies in submissive attendance upon it, 
dominaiing over their movements, tliere was reason to 
suppose that it would be found to maintain interconnex- 
ions with them iii the attitude of an equal or suljordinate; 
in otlier words, that* general relations would be discovered 
expressive of 'die manner in winch all the planetary 
members of tlie solar system sustain their movements 
rbund the sun. 

Among those whose minds ivci'e thorougldy occupied 
with this idea, Keider stands pre-eminently 

Kepl<>r, hiS . 

modeofiti- conspicuous. it IS iiot at ail surprising, con- 
q'liiy- sidering the tone oi thought of those times, 
that he regarded his siilqect with a certain mysticism. 
They who condemn his manner of thus viewing things do 
not duly appi’eci;ite tlie mental condition of the generation 
in width he livt'd. Whatever may be said on that point, 
no one can deny him a marvellous patience, and almost 
sujierhuman painstaking disposition. Gin^ss after guess, 
hypothesis after hypothesis, lie submitted to computations 
of inlinite'la hour, and doubtless he spe;|ks the nudancholy 
truth when he says, “ I conshlered and reflected till 1 was 
almost mad.” Yet, in tlie midst of repeated disappoint- 
ment, ho held, with a truly philosophical determination, 
firmly to the belief that there must be some physical 
interconnexion among the parts of the solan system, and 
that it would certainlv be displayed by thti discovery of 
laws presiding over tht) distances, times, and v elocities of 
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tlie 2^1 allots. In these speculations he was immersed 
before the * iDublications of Galileo. In his “ Mysterium 
Cosmographicum ” he says, ‘'In the year 1595 I was 
brooding wkh tlie whole energy of my mind on the subject 
of tlie Co 2 ^rniGa.i% system.’' 

In 1609 he i^ublislied his work entitled “ On the Motion 

of M?irS.’’ Tllis was the lCSi:^lt of an attorn 23t, Discovery <.f 
u 2 )on which he had beei^ engaged since the 
beginning of the century, to reconcile tlu^ motiofls of that 
planet to the hy 2 )othcsis of eccentrics and e 2 )icyeles. It 
ended in the abandonment of that liy'|)()thehiis, and in the 
discovery of the, two grc'at laws now known as the lirst 
and second law,s of Keiiler. ddiey are respeidlvely tliat 
the orbits^of the iilanets are elliptical, and tliat the areas 
described by a line drawn from the 2 danet to tlie sun are 
pro])ortional to the times. 

Jn 1617 lie was again rewarded by the discovery wliich 
passes under the designation of Kepler’s tUu'd law: it 
(expresses the relation ol‘ the mean d;':t;nuM‘s of tlie planets 
from the sun with the times of tlieir n : oiutions - the 
jciuares of tlie 2 )eriodic times are in the same pro]'>orti^ 
as the cubes of the distances.” In his “ Kpitome of tno 
( 'o})eiiiicaii Astronomy,’ ])ublished 16‘J2, he sIiowimI that 
this law likewise holds good for the satellites of Jupiter as 
regards their 2 '>rimary. — 

Humboldt, referring to the movement o€ Ju 2 )iter’s satel- 
lites, remarks : “it was this which led Kepler, 
in his ‘Marmonices Miindi,’ to state, with tlie ^tnuu•.■ with 
firm contidcnce and security of a Gcrinan spirit ‘ 
of ijliilosojjhieal independence, to •those whose o]nnions 
bore sway beyond the Alps, ‘ Eighty years have (da[>sed 
during which the doctiines of Co23ernicns regarding •tlie 
movement of the earth and the immobility o/ the sun 
liav( been 23 romulg|ited without liindrance, because it was 
deemed allowalde to dis])uto cijncerning natural things 
and to elucidalo the workft of God, and, now that new 
testimony is discovered in liroof of tlie truth ot those 
doctrijies— testimony which was not* known to tlui S[)iritual 
judge.., ye V puld })roliil)it the promulgation ot the trite 
‘^y^'toi I of ih( struct urci of the univ^^'se.’ ” 

Thus Wo ^ce that the heliocentric theory, as jirojmsed by 
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Copernicus, was undergoing rectification. The circular . 
Rectification iROveiiicnts tidiuittcd iiito it, and wliicli had bur- ; 
of.tiie Coi)(‘r- dened it with infinite perplexity, though they 
niGuuhcory. liitlierto lioon recommended b} an illusive 

simplicity, were demoiistrated to be incoyrcct. '^rhey were 
replaced by tlie real ones, the elliptical. Jiepler, as was 
his custom, ingenuously related liis trials and disap'|[)oint- 
ments. Allmling on one occtJion to tliis, lie says; “My 
first erroi was tljat the ])ath of a planet is a perfect circle 
— an o[)inion which was a more mischievous tliiet ot my 
time, in pr()])(.‘riion as it was supporbal ])y the authority ot 
all philoso])liers, and ap])ai-(ntly agreeable to meta})liysics.” 

The pliilosophical signiticance of Ivepler’s discoveries 
was not r( 3 Cogniz<'d l)y the ecch'siastici'tl party at 
Lphicllum- fii’«t. It is (dlielly tins, tliat tluiy constitute a 
port of thobc .most important ste]) to the establishment of tlie 
doctrine of the government of the world by law. 
But it was jmpossilde'to receive these laws without seeking 
for their cause. The result to which that search (3vent- 
'ually conducieU" not only explained theii’ origin, l)ut also 
showed tliat, as laws, they must, in the necessity of nature, 
(?xist. ft may be truly said that the mathematical exposi- 
tion of. their origin constitutes the most splendid monu- 
nient of the intellee.tual power of man. 

Before the hclioeeiAric theoiy could bo developed and 
made to furnish a elear ex])osition of the solar system, 
wliich is obviously the first stc]) to just views of the 
universe, it was necessary that the science of meclianics 
p should be greatly imiiroved — indeed, it might 
mcdMiiicni be said, created; lor during ttiose dreary ages 
science. following the establishment of Byzantine power, 
nothing had b(*en done towtird the acrpiisition ot eorreet 
views either in statics or dynamics. It was impossible 
that Eurojie, in her lower stales of lihy could produce nieu 
capalile of eoinmenciiig where Archimedes had left oti. 
bhe had to wait for the approach of her Ago of licason for 
that. 

The man of ca])acity at last came. Leonardo dp. Vinci 
*^^nardoda ^'1^* lfd2. Tlio hisbf-iaii llallain, 

Vinci. enumerating, some of his works, objf'crves, “His 

knowledge was almost preternatural.” Many of^his writings 
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still remain nnpnblislicd. Loii <5 heforo Bacon, lie* laid 
down the maxim that oxperienctj and observation must be 
the foundation of all reasoning in science ; that ex|)erim.ait 
is the on Ij^ interpreter of nature, %and is essential to the 
ascert^ii undent of laws. Unlike Iknium, who w:is ignorant 
of mathematics, and even disparaged tliem, lu^ points out 
their^ supreme advantage. Seven years alter tlie voyagn 
of Columbus, this groat n|a.n* -great at once as an artist, 
inathonatician, and engineer — gavi^ a clear (iX]^osition of 
the theory ol’ forces obliipiely aj»]>li('d on a levi'r; a few 
years later lu^ Avas Avell accpiainted Avitli the earth’s animal 
motion. lb; know the laws .of I’riidion,* subse<piently 
demonstrat(al by* Amontons, and tlio prin(*i])l(5 of virtual 
velocHh'S^ lie dt'ScrilKal the canHjra, obseura before Baptist a 
Borta, understood aerial perspective, tlu' natun^ of coloured 
shadows, the use of the iris, and the elfeets oi’ the duration 
of visible impressions on Uka eye-. II(‘ as rote AV(il (»n 
fortification, antiei])ated (iistcdli on hydra ilies, occupied 
himself Avith the lall of bodies (,n tla^ hvn otliesis of the 
‘ earths rotaiion, treated of tlu' tiim's A* 'h^seent alon^ 

: inclined ])lan('s and circular arcs, and of the nature of 
^ machines. lie considered, Avith singular ch'aria'ss, respii^f^ 
\ tion and comliustiou, and Ibreshadowial oim‘ of tlui great 
I hypotlu'ses of geology, the ehwation of eoiit iiients. 

? This Avas the comnumeement ol' the movement, in Natural 
I Philosophy; it Avas followed u}) liy^tlie, ])ul)li(‘a- st.vimiscou- 
tion of a Avork on the primiples of (.'(pii!ib]-iTmi by tiuu.sih.' 
Stevinus, UhSG. In this th(‘ autiior ('stal)lished Nmurai rri- 
the fundaiiumtal ])ro])erty of the indim'd plains, 
and solved, in a general maniuny the cases of forf^es acting 
ol)li(piely, vSix years later (Jalileo’s treatisti on mechanics 
appeared, a fitting commenctanent of that careei- wijich, 
even had it not In'cn adorned Avith such lailliant astro- 
nomical discoveries, Avould alone haAaj coiiferrcd the most 
illustrious distinetfon U])on liim. 

The dynaini(*al branch ^)f Mechanics is that which is 
I under most obligation to Galileo. To him is due ,.vf.,y of 
the eataldishment of the three la\vs of motion. ai< i.ivvKof 
1’ hey* are t<‘ the fotloAving elfect, as given by 
N cavi on : 

(1.; kh ejt*y body perseveres in tits state of rest or of 
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uniform motion in a right lino unless it is compelled to 
change that state hy forces impressed tliei-eon. 

(2.) Tlie alteration of motion is ever proportional to the 
motive fcjrce impressed, and is made in the direction of the 
right lino in which tlyit force is impressed. ^ 

(o.) To every action there is always Hjoposed an equal 
reaction, or the mutual actions of two bodies npoi\ each 
otlier are always ecpial, and diiy.cted to contrary parts. 

Up to this tijno it was the goheral idea that motion can 
only be niaintained by a perpetual application, impression, 
or expenditure of force. Galileo liimself for inaiiy years 
entertained thVit erroi', but in l()d8 he plainly states in his 
‘^Dialogues on Mechanics” the true law pf tlie uniformity 
and ]ierpetuity of motion. Such a view netjessarily implies 
a correct and clear ap])reciatioii of tlie nature of resistances. 
No experimental motion that man can establish is unre- 
strained. But a percei)tion of the uniformity and per- 
petuity of motion lies at the very basis of jdiysical 
astronomy, r With diHiculty the tiaie idea was attained, 
riio same may be said as respects rectilinear direction, for 
many supposed that uniforjn motion can only take place in 
a- eircl 0. 

'Idle establishment of the first law of motion was csseii- 
r.st ibiish discovery of the laws of falling bodies, 

Hu nt of the ii^ whicli the descent is made under the inlluence 
ulotion''"^ a contimhllly acting force, the velocity in- 
creasing in consctjuence thereof, (hilih^o saw 
(dearly that, whether a bod)' is moving slowly or swiftly, 
it will be equally alfected by gravity. This p)rinci})le was 
with dilliiadty admitted by some, 'who were disposed to 
believe that a swiftly moving body would not be as much 
atVected by a constant force like gravity as one the motion 
of wliich is slower. W ith difficulty, also, was the old 
Aristotelian error eradicated that a heavy body falls more 
swiftly than a light one. 

The second law of motion was^also established and illus- 
ind of the trated by Galileo. In his “ Dialogues ” he shows 
•tcotui, that a body projected horizontally must have, 
from what has bemi said, a uniform horizontal, motion, but 
that it will also have compounded therewith a. accelerated 
motion downward, lleiv, again we perceive it’i^: necessary 
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to retain a steady conception of this intermingling of 
forces vvithpnt deterioration, and, though it may seem 
simple enongli to us, tlicre were some eminent men of 
those tinn s, who did not receive it, as true. The special 
(3.ase ol^’erec^ t)y (ialileo is theorctiealjy conni'cted with the 
paths of militar^ projectiles, though in practice, since 
tl)ey move in a resisting medium, tlie air, their })ath 
is essentially dilferent froiji tJie parabola. Curvilinear 
iiKjtions, wlii(;h necessarily arise trom the constant action 
of a central foi’ce, making a body depait from tlie recti- 
linear patli it must otherwise take, are cliiefly of interest, 
as we shall presently iind, in .the movcnfeiits of tlie 
celestial bodies. • 

A tliorough exposition of the third law of motion was 
left by Galileo to liis successors, wlio had di- nndofiho 
rected their attention es])e(!ially to the detia-- 
miiiat-ion of the laws of impact. Indeed, the ^diole subject 
was illustrated and the truth of tlie thrc'C lav 't verilied in 
many diilerent cases by a)i examimxtion of the, tnhenomena 
of freely falling kodii'S, jiendnliims, proj*ctilys, and the 
like. Among those wlio o(;cupied tlamiscl ve‘s v/ith such 
lahours may be mentioned Torricelli, Castelli, Vbvian^^ 
lloi'elli, (bissendi. Tlirough the investigations of tliesw, 
and other Italian, t'remdi, and English natural philo- 
sophers, the princi])lcs of IMechanies were solidly esta- 
hlished, and a necessary p>re|)aration*Tnade for their appli- 
(;ation in asti'onomy. l>y this time every oTie had become 
ready to admit that the motion of the planetary bodies 
^vould find an explanation on these principles. 

The steps thus far taken for an expjanation of tlie move- 
nients of the planets in curviliiu'ar paths there- 
lore consisted in the removal of the old miscon- 
ception that for a body to continue its motion e. u.* r< !(s- 
liorwaid m a straight line a continued applica- • 

Tion of force is necessary, the first law of mol ion disposing 
|Ot that error. In the next ])lace, it was necessary that clear 
and distinct ideas should be held of the comljinafion or com- 
position of forces, (Xich continuing to, exercise its inlluence 
without deterioration or diminution liy the other. The time 
had nov\ come *for it to be shown that the pei petnal move- 
ment of th(‘, fplanots is a consec^ueilce of the fii’st law of 
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motion ; their elliptic X)Rths, sncli as had been determined 
by Kepler, a consequence of tlic second. Sev<j'ral •[)ersons 
almost simultanoA)Usl y had l)een brought nearly to this 
conclusion witliout bojng aide to solve tlu^. pivoblem com- 
pletely. Thus Borolli, a.d. IdGO, in treating ^of the mo- 
tions of Ju])itcr’s satellites, distinctly Ghows Jiow a cir- 
cular motion may arise under the intluenee of a central 
force; he even uses the i]tlus|.ration so frequently intro- 
duced of a stone \vhii*led round in a sling. In the same 
year a paper was ])res(mt(‘d to tlie Koyal Socicity by Mr. 
Hooke, “explicating the inllection of a direct motion into 
a circular by h supervcjiiHg attraclive principle.” Huygens 
also, in his “ Horologiiiin Oscillatoriun^.,” had piiblislied 
some tlicon'ins on circular motions, but no one as yet liad 
l.ieen able to show how elliptical orbits could, upon these 
])rin(hples, be accounted for, thougli voi’y many had become 
satislied fnat the solution of this problem would before 
long be given. 

In Aprih, 1()86, the “Principia” of Newton was presented 
• Newton;pnb- to.tly^Poyal Society. 'This immortal woi’k not 
liccitioii oi tho only laid tlu> foundation of Thysical Astronomy, 
■ iimupKi. carried the structure thereof very far 

teward its completion. It unfolded the mechanical theory 
of univ('rsal gravitation upon tlie })i incip]e that ail bodies 
tend to at)])roach each otiier with forces dir(M;tly as their 
masses, and inversely as the squares ol’ their distances. 

To the forbe ]u*oduciug this tendency of l)odies to 
approach each other the designation of attraction of 
gravitation, or gravity, is given. All heavy l)odies fall to 
the earth in such a way that the direction of their move- 
i‘ro)out.<is toward its centre. Newton proved that 

of tliis is tlio dirccl ioii in which they must neces- 
sarily move under tlie influence of an attraction 
of every oiie of the particles of which the earth 
is composed, the attraction of a spheio taking clfect as if 
all its particles were concentr;ited in its cemtre. 

Galileo had already examined the manner in which 
gravity acts upon bodies as an accelerating force, 
and had determined the connexion betwifen the 
spaces of descent and the times. He illustr|ted such facts 
experimentally by the/. use of inclined planes, hy the aid ol 
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which the velocity may be conveniently diminished jvitli- 
oiit otherwjise clianging the nature of the result. He liad 
also demonstrated that the earth’s attraction acts equally 
on all bodies. This he proved by inclosing various siil)- 
stancfts ii^ hollow spheres, and shewing that, when they 
were suspended %y strings of equal length and made to 
vibrate, the time ol' oscillation was the same for all. Oji 
the invention ot the air-pnj|np^ a more popular demonstra- 
tion of the same fact was given by the ex])crinient proving 
that a gold coin and a feather fall equally swiftly in an 
exhausted recci'^er. Galileo had also proved, by experi- 
ments on the leaning tower of. Pisa, that the velocity of 
falling bodies is nndeq^endent of their ^veight. It was for 
these experimei!ts tliat he was expelled IVom that city. 

Up to the time of Newton there were only very vague 
ideas that tlie earth s attraction extended to any consider- 
able distance. Newton was led to Ids discovr^ Fxtotision 
by reflecting that at all altitudes accessible to attriicUon or 
man, gravity appears to be undiminislied, ai?d 
that, therefore, it may })ossibly extend asd'uvyis the nux)n^ 
and actually be the force which dcilocts lier^'^trom a 
rectilinear path, and makes her revolve in an orbit ronnri'* 
the earth. Admitting the truth of the law of the invevsi? 
squares, it is easy to compute whether tlie moon falls Irom 
the tangent she would describe if the earth ceased to act 
upon her by a quantity ])roportioTTfil to that observed in 
the case of bodies falling near the surhute. In the first 
calculations made by Newton, ho found that the moon is 
deflected from the tangamt tliirteen ieet every minute ; but, 
il the hypothesis of gravitation were true, her deflection 
should be fifteen feet. It is no trifling evidence of tlie 
scrupulous science of this great philosoiihcr that hereiyion 
he put aside the subject loi' several years, without, however, 
abandoning it. At length, in 1(382, learning the result of 
the measures of a^degree which Picard liad executed in 
I ranee, and which aflbeted the estimate of the magnitude 
of the earth he had used, and therefore the distance of the 
moon, he repeated the calculations with these improved 
data.* It is related that “ he went home, took out his old 
papers, and /esumed his calculations. As they drew to a 
close, 1 k) b(#3ame so much agi fcated hat he was obliged to 

VOL. II. * T 
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desirt a friend to finisli them.” The expected coincidence 
was verified. And thus it appeared that the moon is re- 
tained in her orbit and made to revolve round the earth by 
the force of terrestrial gravity. 

These calculations ^'mre founded upon the "hypo thesis 
that the moon moves in a circular orbit' with a uniform 
velocity. But in the “ Frincipia ” it was demonstrated that 
when a body moves under the - influence of an attractive 
force, varviug as the inverse scpiare of tlie distances, it 
must describe a conic section, with a foens at the centre of 
force, and under the circumstances designated by Kepler’s 
'riiceausoof hiwk Kewtoii, tlierefoic, did far more than 
Kepler’s laws, fumisli tlic expected solution of tlie problem of 
elliptical motion, and it was now apparent „that the 
existence of those laws might have been foreseen, since 
they arise in the very necessities of the case. 

This poihf gained, it is obvious that the evidence was 
becoming unquestionable, that as the moon is 
ni'ade to revolve round the earth through the 
iKiiocetitric infiiKp-ce of ail attractive force exercised by the 
earth, so likewise each of the planets is com- 
posed to move in an elliptical orbit round the sun by his 
atfvactive force. The heliocentric theory, at this stage, 
was presenting physical evidence of its truth. It was also 
becoming plain that the force we call gravitation must 
be imputed to the sun, ’and to all the planetary bodies as 
well as to the ealth. Accordingly, this was what Newton 
asserted in respect to all material substance. 

But it is a necessary consequence of this theory that 
Perturbations many apparent irregularities and perturbations 
accounted for. bodies’ of tlic sohii* systcm must take place 

by rpason of the attraction of each upon all the others. If 
there were but one planet revolving round the sun, its 
orbit might be a mathematically perfect ellipse; but the 
moment a second is introduced, perturbation takes place 
in a variable manner as the bodies change their positions 
nr distances. An excessive complication must therefore 
1)0 the consequence when the number of bodies is great. 
Indeed, so insurmountable would these difficulties be,' that 
the mathematical solution of the genei’al pr(>blem of the 
solor system would be Lv>peless were it not for the fact that 
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the planetary bodies are at \ery great distances front one 
another, anfl their masses, compared with the mass of the 
aun, very small. 

Taking the theory of gravitation in its ■universal ac- 
oeptalfion, ^ewtc^i, in a manner thr^ looks as if Kosuitsof the 
he were divinely inspired, succeeded in demon- tbcoiy of gra- 
stratyig the chief inequalities of the moon and 
planetary bodies ; in deteritiintiig the figure of the cartL 
— that it is not a perfect sphere, but an oblate^splieroid ; 
in explaining the precession of the equinoxes and the tides 
of the ocean. To such perfection liave succeeding mathe- 
maticians brought his theory, ^hat tlie most complicated 
movements and iVregnlarities of tlie solar system have been 
satisfacto^’ily accounted for and reduced to computation. 
Trusting to tliese principles, not only lias it been found 
possible, knowing the mass of a given planet.JiO determine 
tire ])erturbations it may ju’oduee in adjacivnt ones, but 
even the inverse problem has been succcsskdly attacked, 
and from the perturbations the ])laee and mass df a hitherto 
unknown planet determined. It was thn .-^nt, IVom tho> 
deviations of Uranus from his theoretical phic(>, tlTtf^noces-^ 
sary existence of an exterior disturlnng planet was fop- 
secn, and our times have witnessed tlie intellectual triumph 
of mathematicians directing where the telescope should 
point in order to find a new planet. The discovery of 
Neptune was thus accomplished. 

It adds to our admiration of the Avonderful intellectual 
powers of Newton to know that the mathematical instru- 
ment ho used was the ancient geometry. Not until 
subsequently was the analytical nmtliod resortefl to and 
cnltivated. This method possesses the inap])reeiable ad- 
vantage of relieving us from the mental strain Avhich 
would otherwise oppress us. It has been truly said that 
the symbols think for us. Mr. Who well ohsolves ; “No 
one for sixty years after the jiublication of the 'i iu' “Princi- 
‘ Trincipia,’ and, with Newton’s methods, no one 
up to the present day, has added any thing of m OL. 
value to his deductions. Wo knovj that lie calculated all 
the principal lunar inequalities ; in many of the cases he 
has givun us his processes, in others only his results. But 
who has presented in his beautifiH geometry or deduced 

nn 9 
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from 111 * s simple principles any of tlie inequalities wliicli ho 
left untouched? The ponderous instrument of synthesis, 
so elfective in his hands, has never since been grasped by 
any one who could use 'it for such purposes ; gnd we gaze 
at it with admiring curiosity, as on some gigantic imple- 
ment of war which stands idle among the memorials of 
ancient days, and makes us wonder what manner of man 
he was who could wield as wt'apon wliat we can hardly 
lift as a bnrd(m.” 

Such was tlie physical meaning of Newton’s discoveries ; 
their ])hilosophical mciining was of even greater 
im])ortanco. The paramount trutli was resist- 
dis^ *v 'roa ^‘^^‘^sly coming into ]>rominenco— that the govern- 
• nient of the solar system is under nece^’sity, and 
that it is mathematically impossible for the laws presiding 
ov(‘r it to b<^.\)ther than they are. 

Thus it appears that the law of gravitation holds good 
throughout our solar system. Ihit the heliocentric theory, 
in its most ^general acceptation, considers every lixed star 
. . as 1 ' -g, like the sun, a ])lanotary centre. Hence, 

before it can bo ass(3rted that the theory of 
gravitation is truly universal, it must be shown 
c .-inivcibe. holds good in the case of all other such 

systems. Tlie evidence offered in proof of this is altogetlier 
based upon the oliservations of tlie two Herschels on the 
motions of the double stars. Among the stars there are 
some in such close proximity to each other tliat 8ir W. 
lI(3rschol Avas led to su[)[)os(3 it would be possible, from 
observations upon them, to ascertain the stellar parallax. 
While engaged in these imjuiries, which occupied him for 
many years, he discovercal that many of these stars are not 
merely optically in proximity, as hieing accidentally in the 
same line of view, but are actually connected physically, 
revolving round each otlior in regular orbits. The motion 
of these double suns is, however, in many instances so 
slow as to require many years for a satisfactory deter- 
mination. Sir J. Herschel therefore continued the obser- 
Gravitation of vatioiis of hls lather, and with other inathe- 
doubio btars. maticians, investigated the characteristics of 
these motions. The first instance in which the true elliptic 
elements of the orbit -bf a binary star were determined 
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was given by M. Savary in the case of f Ursie Majoris, 
iinli(mting an elliptic orbit of 58|- years. But the period 
of others, sinco determined, is ver^^ much longer ; thus, in 
o- Co^'ome, it is, according to Mr. Hind, more than 78(> 
years. l%om tl%3 fact that the orlAts in which these stars 
move round each other are elliptical, it necessarily follows 
tliat* the law of gravitation, according to the inverse 
square, holds good in them. *Oonsideiing the prodigious 
distances of tliese bodies, and the departure, fis regaids 
structuie of the systems to which they belong, from tJie 
conditions obtaining in our unisolar systenio we may y)cr- 
l|aps assert thp prevalence oY the law of gravitation 
throughou t the, uni vei'sc. 

If, in •association with these double suns — sometimes, 
indeed, they are triple, and occasionally, as in the case of 
e liyrie, quadruple- - there are opacpie pbrt/ifiry globes, 
such solar systems dilfer from ours not only in liaving 
several suns inslead. of a single one, but, si-ige the light 
emitted isoften of dilferent tints, one star .sl’inioe: , 

. 1 1 .1 11 • 1 ^ * ol'-iin'cl lig'Lf, 

With a crimson and another with a blue 
the colours not always complementary to one 
another, a wonderful variety of phenomena must bo iho 
result, especially in their oi ganic citations ; for organic 
forms, both vegetahle and animal, primarily depend on the 
relations of colon red liglit. IIow jiaried the oliects where 
there are double, triple, or even qiiadimplo sunrises, and 
sunsets, and noons, and the hours marked off by rod, or 
purple, or blue tints. 

It is impo.ssil)le to look back on the liistory of the tiieory 
of gravitation without sentiments’ of ndmira- 
tioii and, indeed, of pride. How felicitous Nrwton's 
has been the imiiiner in wliich liave been ex- 
plained the inequalities of a satellite like the iqoon under 
the disturbing inf^ienco of the siin ; the corres])ond(uie(i 
lietween the calonlatcd and observed quantiti(‘S of these 
inequalities; the cxtcnsioi^of tlie doctrine to satellites of 
other planets, as those of Jupiter; tlie determination of 
the eg.rth’s ligure ; the causes of t4ie tides; the different 
force of gravity in different latitudes, and a multitude 
of othe;* phenomena. Tlie theory asserted for itself that 
authority /vhich belongs to intriilsic truth. It enabled 
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luathematiciaHs to point out facts not yet observed, and 
to foretell future events. 

And yet how hard it is for truth to force its way when 
bigotry resists. In 17^73, the University of" k^alainanca, 
being urged to tcacli physical science, t-efused, and tliis 
was its answer; “Newton teaches nothing that would 
make a good logician or metaphysician ; and Gassendi and 
Descartes do not agree so well with revealed truth as 
Aristotle does.” 

Among th() interesting results of Newton’s theory may 
be mentioned its application to secular inequalities, such 
The, earth in as tlio acceleration of tho moon’s mean motion, 
that satellite moving somewhat quicker now 
than she did ages ago. Laplace detected the cahse of tliis 
jihenonienon in the influence of the sun ■ upon the moon, 
combined v.C't'h tlie secular variation of tho eccentricity of 
tho cartli’s orliit. Moreover, he showed that tin’s secular 
inequality of the motion of the moon is periodical, that it 
requires millions of years to re-establish itself, and tliat, 
after an inconceivable time, tlie acceleration be- 

r/;omo.i' a retardation. Jn like manner, the same mathe- 
matician explained the observed acceleration in tho mean 
nibtion of Jupiter, and retardation of that of Saturn, as 
arising from tlie mutual attraction of the two planets, and 
showed that this secuVr inequality has a period of 929:J- 
years. IVith sueh slow movements may be mentioned tho 
diminution of the oldicpiity of tho ecliptic, which lias 
lieen proceeding for ages, but which will reach a limit and 
then commence to increase. These secular motions ought 
not to be Avithout interest to those who suffer themselves 
to adojit the ])atristi(5 chronology of the world, who suppose 
that the earth is only six thousand years old, and that it 
will come to an end in about one thousand years more. 
They must accept, along Avith that preposterous delusion, 
its necessary consecpiences, that the universe has been so 
badly constructed, and is such '‘a rickety machine, that it 
can not hold together long enough for some of its wheels 
to begin to revolve. Astronomy offers us many illustiiations 
of tlie scale upon wliich tho Avorld is constructed as to 
time, as well as that iiptui which it is constructed as to space. 

Trom Avhat has heAx said, the conclusion forces itself 
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upon US tjiat the general laws obtaining as respects the 
earth, hold good likewise for all other parts . 
or the universe ; a conclusion sustained not law in the 
only, by the mechanism of such motions as 
wo have fcecn considering, but alt^i by all evidence of a 
physical kind accessible to us. The circumstances under 
whi«h our sun emits light and heat, and thereby vivifios 
his attendant planets, are 'ind'isputably tlie same as those 
obtaining in the case of every fixed star, each c/ whieti is 
a self-luminous sun. There is thus an aspect of homo- 
goncousness in the structure of all systems jn the universe, 
which, though {^ome Juive s]>()kTm of it as if it Avere the 
indication of a.uniformity ol plan, and therefore the evi- 
dence of*a primordial idea, is rather to bo looked upon as 
the proof of unci langeablo and resistless law. 

What, therefore, now becomes of the doctriA^e authorita- 
tively put forth, and ma<le to hold its sway for 
so many centuries, that the earth is not only ihe tim.iKjcentric 
central-body of the universe, but in reality, t^ie 
most noble body in it; that the sun and of., y stars afe 
mere ministers or attendants for human use? tli»i, 

place of these utterly erroneous and unwortliy views, ^far 
dilferent conceptions must l)e sul)slituted. j\lan, when* he 
looks upon the countless multitude of stars— when he 
reflects that all he sees is only little portion of those 
which exist, yet that each is a light and ]ife-giving sun to 
multitudes of o])a(pay and thci'clbi’e, invisible worlds — 
when he considers the enormous size of these various 
bodies and their innneasuralde distance from one another, 
may form an estijuate of, the scale on which thh world is 
constructed, and learn thererrom his own iins])eaka])le 
insignificance. 

In one beat of a pendulum a ray of light would pasi^ 
eight times round J^he circumrerenee of the eartfi. 

Thus wo may take tlie sunbeam as a carj)enter sunmontsin 
does his measuring-rule; it serves as a gauge in 
our measurements of the universe. A sunbeam would re- 
quire more than three years to rea’cli ns from a Contain’i ; 
nine and a quarter years froni G1 O^^gni ; fiom a Lyra^ 
twelve yeaa’S. Those are stars whoso ]iarallax has been 
determimAj and which are therefilre nearest to us. 
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Of suns visible to the naked eye there are about 8000, 
but the telescope can discern in the Milky Way more than 
eighteen millions, the number visible increasing as more 
Clusters of powerful insiriinieiits are uscd. Out cluster of 
stars. stars is a disc divided into two {v ranches at about 

one-third of its length. In the midst of innumerable com- 
peers and superiors, the sun is not far from the place 
of bifurcation, and at about the middle of the thickness. 
Outside tl/p plane of the iMilky Way the appearance would 
b (3 like a ring, and, still fartlier olf, a nebulous disc. 

krom the contem])lation of isolated suns and congre- 
Distribution clustcrs wc aro led to tlie stupendous pro- 

of matter ami bloin of the distriluitiou of n\atter and force 
lorceinspaof. spacc, aiid to the interpretation -of those 
a^^parent pliantoms of self-luminous va])OUr, circular and 
elliptic disetj.^ s})iral wreatlis, rings and fans, whose edges 
fade doul)tfully away, twins and triplets of phosphorescent 
haze connected together by threads of light and grotesque 
forms of iiulescribaVile complexity. Perhaps in some of 
these gleaiyjA-g'.a})paritions we see the genesis, in some the 
nielti^g away of universes. There is nothing motionless 
”in the sky. Tn every direction vast transformations aro 
(.)cc'urring, yet all things proclaim the eternity of matter 
and the undiminished perpetuity of force. 

The theory of gravitation, as delivered by Newton, thus 
limit of the ^ knowledge of the mathematical 

theory of Construction of the solar system, and inferen- 
giuviuition. tially likewise to that of other systems ; hut it 
leaves without explanation a largo number of singular 
facts. It' explains the .existing conditions of equilibrii^m 
of the heavenly bodies, but it tells us nothing of their 
geneyis ; or, at the best, in that particfilar it falls back on 
the simple fiat of God. 

The facts hero referred to conduct , us, however, to 
Phenomena of higher ])(hnt of view. Some of 

tho solar sys- them, as enumerated by Laplace, are the follow- 
tem. the planets and their satellites move 

in ellipses of such smalL eccentricity that they are nqarly 
circles; 2. The movements of the planets. are in the same 
direction and nearly in the same plane ; ih The movements 
of the satellites are in Cio same direction as tl^pse of the 
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planets ; 4. The movements of rotation of these virions 
bodies and* of the snn are in the same direction as their 
orbitiial motions, and in planes little different. 

The nelh^lar hypothesis requires iis to admit that all 
the pond(i^*able fiiaterial now conl^tituting the Then<buiar 
various bodies of the solar system once extended i^yp^^thesis. 
in a*rarehed or nebulous ^nd rotating condition, beyond 
the confines of tlie most aistfiiit planet. That postulate 
granted, the structure and present condition of 4he system 
may be mathematically deduced. 

For, as the vast rotating spheroid losj its heat b} 
radiation, it contracted, and its* velocity of rotation was 
necessarily increased ; and thus were left behind from its 
cquatoriai zonc,\)y reason of the centrifugal force, rotating 
rings, the same result occurring periodically again and 
again. Those rings must lie all in one pfme. They 
might break, col]aj)sing into one rotating splieroid, a 
planet; or into many, asteroids; or maintain the ring- 
like form. From the larger of these sec» ndary rotating 
spheroids other rings might bo thrown #from tlnf 

parent mass; these, in their turn breaking ami becO^iing. 
splieroids, constitute satellites, whose movements corre- 
spond to those of their primaries. 

Wo might, indeed, advance a step farther, and siiow 
how, by the radiation of heat fromjj motionless nebula, a 
iiiovernent of rotation in a determinate diipction could be 
engendered, and that upon these })rineiples, the existence 
of a nebulous matter admitted, and the pi esent law^s and 
forces of nature reg;arded as liaving been unchanged, the 
manner of origin of the solar system might be deddeed, and 
all those singular facts previously alluded to ex])lained ; 
and not only so, but there is spontaneously suggested 4ho 
cause of many minor peculiarities not yet mentioned. 

For it follows from the nel)ular hypothesis* that the 
large planets shoifld rotate rapidly, and the account- 
siiiall ones more slowly; th^i the outer ])lanets (‘iiorbyit. 
and satellites should be larger than tlic inner ones. Of 
the satellites of Saturn, the largest is the outermost; 
of tlio.^e of Jupittug the largest is the outermost save one. 
Of ^he planets themselves, Jupiter is the largest, and 
cute most three. These cannci be coincidences, but 
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must "bo due to law. Tlio number of satellites of each 
planet, with the doubtful exception of Venus, might bo 
foreseen, the presence of satellites and their number being 
determined by tlic centrifugal force of their primary. The 
hypothe*sis also pointvS Out the time of ir^volution of the 
planets in their orbitvS, and of the satellites in theirs; it 
furnishes a re^on for the genesis and existence of Saturn’s 
rings, wliioh are indeed its remaining witnesses — their 
position and movements answering to its recpiirements. It 
accounts for the pliysical state of tlie sun, and also for the 
physical state of the earth and moon as indicated by their 
geology. It is also not 'without furnishing reasons for 
the existence of comets as inh^grant members of our sys- 
tem ; for their singular ])hysieal state ; for the ^eccentric, 
almost parabolic orbits of so many of them ; for the fact 
that there are as many of them with a retrograde as with 
a direct motion; for tlieir more fre(piont occuirence about 
the axis of the solar system than in its plane; and for 
their general antitlietical relations to planets. 

If iho-^tT'aTid very many other ap])aiwit1y disconnected 
Whot.iorne- follow as the mechanical necessities 

rifa; actually tlie admissiou of a gravitating nebula — a very 
simple postulate — it becomes important to asce^r- 
tain whetlier, by actual observation, tlie existence of such 
material forms may be demonstrated in any ]xirt of the 
univei se. It was the actual telescopic observation of such 
objects that led Ilerschel to the nebular hypothesis. He 
concluded that there are two distinct kinds of nebulm, 
one consisting of clusters of stars so remote that they 
could not be discerned individually, but that these may 
be discerned by suflicient telesco])ic power; the other 
befng of a hazy nature, and incapable of resolution. 
ISebuhn do not occur at random in tlie heavens : the 
regions poorest in stars are richest in them ; they are 
few in the plane of our sidereal system, but numerous 
about its poles, in that respeeb answering to the occurrence 
of comets in the solar system. The resolntion of many of 
these hazy patches of light into stars by no means disproves* 
the truly nebulous condition of many others. 

Fortunately, however, other means than telescopic 
observation for the >sc^itlement of this question are avail- 
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able. In J846, it was discovered by tbe antbor of iliis 
book that the spectrum of an ignited solid is continnoiis, 
that is, has neither dark nor brighh fixed lines. Fraiiiihofei 
had pjrevioTtsly made known that the spectrum of ignited 
gases is tfiscont?uuous. Hero, then, is the means of de- 
termining whether the light emitted by a given nebula 
coined from an incandescefit ^as, or from a congeries of 
ignited solids, stars, or suns, if its spectrum be discon- 
tinuous, it is a true nebula or gas ; if coiftinuous, a 
tongcrics of stars. 

In 18(14, Mr. Huggins made this examination in the case 
of a nebula in the constellation Draco. It proved to be 
gaseous. • 

Subsequent observations have sliown tliat of sixty 
nebuhn examined, nineteen give discontinuous or gaseous 
spectra ; the remainder continuous ones. 

It may, therefore, be admitted that physical evidence 
has at length beiui ol)tained, demonstrating +te existence 
of AUist mabses of matter in a gaseous condition, and at a 
tenq)crature of incandescence. Tlio hypothesis vif Laplac^ 
lias thus a firm basis. 

Notwithstanding the great authority of the astronoir^rs 
who introduced it, tlio nebular hypothesis has opposition to 
encountered much adverse crititusm ; not so tiu' nobuiar 
much, however, from its obvious sci«^itific defects, 
such as its inability to deal with the casefc of ( ranus and 
Neptune, as from moral and extraneous considerations. 
Tliere is a line in Aristophanes which points out precisely 
the difliculty : 

‘O Zevs ovK u>Uj aW’ ayr* avrov A7yos vvv\ ^aaiKevuv. 

A reluctance to acknowledge the presidency of laf^' in 
the existing constitution and movements ot^ tlie solai* 
system has been yielded only to be succeeded l>y a reluc- 
tance to acknowledge the presidency of law in its genesis. 
And yet whoever will reflect on the suliject will be drawn 
to the conclusion that the principle involved was really 
settlcil by Newton in his “ Frincipia ” — that is to say, when 
it bec'.nno geometrically certain that Kepler’s laws originate 
in a n athematical necessity. 

As matters now stand, the neb'Alar hypothesis may be 
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regarded as the hrst superficial, and thereforo imperfect, 
glimpse of a series of the grandest problems soon to present 
themselves for solntioi'^^—the mathematical distribution of 
matter and force in space, and the variations*^ of that dis- 
tribution in time. 

Such is tlie history of the dispute respecting the ])ositioii 
of the earth in the universe. . ?sf>t witliout inason, tliefefore, 
have I assigned the pontificate of Nicolas V. as 
01^1 rnin^of' ^^he truo closo of the intellectual dominion of the 
erdcsiius- Cburcfi. Froiii that time the sce|)tre had passed 

^ ’ inti^ another hand. In all directions Natinn was 

investigated, in all directions new methods ol’ examina- 
tion were yielding unex])ected and beautiful results. On 
the ruins of its ivy-grown cathedmls, EccleSiasticisni, 
surprised and blinded l)y tlie breaking day, sat solemnly 
blinking at the light and life about it, absorbed in the 
recollection of the night that liad passed, dreaming of new 
phantoms end delusions in its wished-for return, and 
vindictively; striking its talons at any derisive assailant 
who iTyccviVuhisly ap\)roached too near. I have not space 
to d^;.5cribe the scientific activity displayed in all directions ; 
toi' do it justice would demand volumes. Mathematics, 
physics, cheniistry, anatonyy, medicine, and all the many 
brandies of human knowledge received an impulse. 
Simultaneously witli the great events I have been relating^ 
Wonderful tliose branches was advancing, 

dfvfiopinont Vieta made tlie capital improvement of using 
amvity letters as general symbols in algebra, and applied 
, that science to geometry. Tycho, emulating 
Hipparchus of old, imlde a new catalogue of the stars; he 
determined that comets are beyond the moon, and that 
they cut the crystalline firmament of theology in all 
directions, Gilbert wrote his admirable ,book on the 
magnet ; Gesner led the way to zoology, taking it up at 
the point to which the Sara-cens had continued Aristotle, 
by the publication of his w<)rl<*"on the history of animals ; 
Belon at the same time, lh40, was occupied with fishes 
and birds. Fallopius and Eiistachius, Aran tins and ^Varo- 
lius, were immortalizing themselves by their dissections : 
the former reminding .us of the times of Pto]eiiiy Phila- 
delphus, when he naivJdy confesses “ the Duke of Tuscany 
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was obliging enough to send living criminals to us, ^hoin 
wo killed ‘and then dissected.” riccolomini laid the 
foundations of general anatomy by his description of 
cellular tissue. (Joiter created ^jathological anatom 
Ih’osp?)!* i\l[)inu% diagnosis, riate3»* the classification of 
disease, and Ambrose Pare modern surgery. Such were 
the occupations and prospect of science at tlie close of the 
sixteenth century. * 

Scarcely had the seventeenth opened wlien it became 
obvious that the movement, far from slacken- Themovemi'ut 
ing, was gathering force. It was the age of btuumesstiu 
Galileo, llesciartes introduced the theory of* an v^fe^oions. 

(dher and vorticeS ; but, hearing of the troubles that had 
befallen (Galileo,* was on the p(.)int of burning his papers. 
^Several years later, he was restrained from publishing his 

Cosmos” “ from a pious desire not to treat irreverently the 
decrees of tlie holy chair against the ])lanetary movernojit 
of the earth.” This was in Ibdo, when the r(y)ort of the 
sentence of the Inquisition was made Icnown. Tie also 
developed Yicdri’s idea of the ajqfiicatiou 'bra t(f 

gciometry, and brought into prominence the mecixra^ical. . 
fa(!t, destined to an important ap|>lication in physical 
astronomy, that every curvilinear deilection is duo to' a 
controlling force. To him, among Jhiro])eans, also is 
to be attributed the true explanation of the rise of water 
in an exhausted space — “ the weight of thq water countei- 
balances that of the air.” Napier ])ertected his great and 
useful invention of logarithms. Ifydraulics was created 
by Castelli ; hydrostatics by Torricelli, who also discovered 
barometric variations : both weie })upil8 of Galileo.* Fabri- 
cius ab Aquapendente discovered the valves in the veins ; 
Servetus almost detected the course of the circulation. 
Harvey completed what 8ervctus had left unfinished, and 
described the entire course of the blood; Asrhlius dis- 
(*ove> ed the lacteals*; Van Ilelmont introduced the theory 
of A'i'.ality into medicine, §nd made thb ])ractico or art 
thereof consist in regulating by diet the Areheiis, whose 
seat he affirmed to be hi the stomach. In strong contrast 
vvdth tdis phantasy, Banctorio laid the foundation of modern • 
physiology by introducing the balance into its inquiries. 
Pascal, by a#decisivc experiment, eb.|iblished the doctrines 
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of tile weiglit and pressure of the air, and published some 
of the most philosophical treatises of the ago! “his Pro- 
vincial Letters did more than any thing to ruin the name 
the Jesuits.” The contagion spread to the Jawyers : in 
1672 appeared PnlTendirfs work on the “Lawj^)f ?sature 
and Nations.” The phlogistic theory, introduced by 
Beecher and perfected by Stjihl, created chemistry, in 
contradistinction to the Arabian alchemy. Otto Guericke 
invented Ijie air-pump, Boyle improved it ; Hooke, among 
many other discoveries, determined the essential conditions 
of combustion. Far above all contemporaries in mathe- 
matical learning and exp(*rimental skill, Newton was al- 
ready turning his attention to tlie “reflexions, refractions, 
inflexions ami colours of light,” and introducing the idea 
of attractions into physics, itay led the way to comparative 
anatomy in his synopsis of quadrupeds; Swammerdam im- 
proved the art of dissection, applying it to the general 
history of insects ; Lister published liis synopsis of shells ; 
Tournefqrt' and Malpighi devoted themselves to botany; 
Grew difeer'a:ired the sexes of plants; Brown the quinary 
arran^Anent of flowers. Geology began to break loose 
from the trammels of theology, and Burnet’s Sacred theory 
otf the Earth could not maintain its gi'ound against more 
critical investigations. The Arabian doctrine of the move- 
ment of the crust of the earth began to And supporters. 
Lister ascertained the* continuity of strata over great 
distances; Woodward improved mineralogy; the great 
mathematician, T^eibnitz, the rival of Newton, propounded 
tlie doctrine of the gradual cooling of the globe, the de- 
scent of nts strata by Jracture, the deposit of sedimentary 
rocks, and their induration. Among physicians, Willis 
de’^oted himself to the study of the brain, traced the course 
of tlio nerves and classified them, and introduced tlio 
doctrine (5f the localization of functions in the brain. 
Malpighi and Lewenhocck applied the microscope as an 
;iid to anatomy ; the latter disgpvered spermatozoa. Graaf 
studied the function of the generative organs ; Borelli 
attempted the application of matliematics to muscular 
movement; Duverney wrote on the sense of hearing, 
Mayow on respiration ; Buysch perfected the art of injec- 
tion, and improved mi mte anatomy. 
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But it is in vain to go on. The remainder of •these 
pages would bo consumed in an attempt to record the 
names of the cultivators of science, every year increasing 
in number,^ and to do justice to t*heir works. Fron. tKf 
darkifess Jhat lifid for so many .vges enveloped it, the 
human mind at last emerged into light. ''Fhe intellectual 
mote^ were dancing in the ^sunbeam, and making it visible 
in every direction. • 

Despairing thus to do justice to individual philosophers 
and individual discoveries, there is, however, i„stjtution of 
one most important event to wliieh I must scientific 
prominently allude. It is the* foundation of 
learned societies. Imitating tlie exami^les of tlie Academia 
(Secrctoruyi Naturae, instituted at Naples, lo6(), by Baptista 
]^)rta, and of the Lyncean Academy, founded 1603 by 
rrince Frederic Cesi at Itome for the promotion of natural 
philosophy, the Accademia del Cinumto was established 
at Florence, 1637; thelloyal Society of London^ 1645 ; and 
the Eoyal Academy of ^Sciences in l\aris, 1666. 

• 

Arrived at the close of ihe description of this lirsi. <^roat 
victory of scientific ti’uth over authority and Keviow of an- 
tradition, it is well for us to pause and look thropocciAio 
back on the progress of man from the erroneous 
inferences of his social iiitVincy to tlie true conclusions of 
Ixis maturity — from anthropocentric idea,^, whicli in all 
nations and parts of the world have ever been the same, 
to tlio discovery of his true position and insignificance in 
the universe. 

We are placed in a world surrounded with illusioi’is. Tlie 
daily events of our life and the objects before us tend 
equally to deceive us. If we cast our eyes on the (;aAth, 
it seems to be made only to minister to our pleasures or 
our wants. If wo direct our attention to the* ihesky 
sky, that blue and crystalline dome, the edges appun nt 
of which rest on the flat^land or the sea — a 
gla/ial vault, which Empedocles thought was frozen air, 
and the fathers of the Church the lowest of the seven 
concentric strata of heavens — wo find a thousand reasons 
for belie vmg that vdiatever it covers was intended by 
some Good ♦Being for our use, |f the various living 
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tiling placed with iis beneath it, all are of an inferior 
grade when compared with oiirselves, and all seem intended 
for ns. The conclusions at which we thus arrive are 
sha-engthened by a principle of vanity implanted in our 
hearts, unceasingly suggesting to us th .t thip-* pleasant 
abode must have been ])repared for our reception, and 
furnished and ornamented expnissly for our use. 

But rcllexion teaches us tliat we came not liither of 
ourselves, iaid that doubtless the same Good Being who pi e- 
Aiithropo- pared this delightful abode brought us as tenants 
mitnc ideas int() it. From tlie fact of our own existence, wo 
are insensibly and inevitably led to infer the 
existence of (lod; from the favourable circumstances in 
wliich our lot is cast, wo gather evidences of His goodness ; 
and in the energy which natural phenomena often display, 
we see the tokens of His power. What other explanation 
can we give of tempests in the sea or lightning in the 
heavens? Moreover, it is only during a ])art of our time — 
our waking hours— tliat we are brought into relation with 
tiiese niat-v -al tilings ; for the rest, when we ai’e asleep, a 
stati^ii'which we spend more than a tliird part of our 
life, we are introduced to otlier scenery, other beings. 
Of the world another world. From these wo gather that 
ujid heaven, there are agents of an intangible and more 
ethereal mould, perlurns of the nature of Him who 
brought us h<^ro, perhaps His subordinates and messen- 
gers. Whence do tliey issue and whither do they go? Is 
tliere not beyond the sky above us a region to which 
our imperfect vision cannot penetrate, but which may bo 
accessible to them from the jieaks of elevated mountains, 
or to be reached only with wings? And thus wo picture 
to o^i^’selves a heaven shut olf from earth, with all its sins 
and cares, by the untroubled and impenetrable sky — a 
place of light and repose, its pavement p Humiliated by the 
sun and countless other shining bodies— a jilace of peace, 
but also a place of power. . ^ 

Still more, a thousand facts of our life teach us that we are 
ofeviiix-inga cxposcd to influences of an evil nature as well 
and hell. ^s to tliose that aro good. How often, in our 
dreams, does it happen that we are terror-stricken by the 
approach of hideous .Airms, faces of fearful \appearance, 
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from which we vainly struggle to escape. Ts^ it not 
natural forais to attribute tlie evil we see in the world to 
these as the good to those? and, since we can not conceive 
of the existence oi beings without ^^ssigning theni a place. . 
wliere, shall* we dnd for these malignant spirits a habit.^-*’ 
tion? Is It not in the dark region beneath tlio gaound, 
faraway from the realms of light -a region from which’ 
throifgh the volcano, smokd aiyl burning sulphur are cast 
into this upper world— a })lace of everlasting tiro and 
darkness, whose portals are in caves and si^itudes of 
unutterable gloom ? 

Placed thus on the boundary between such opposing 
powers, man is the sport of cireumstam'cs, sus- or m m, the 
tained by beings who seek his hap]»iness, and supei natural, 
tempted l^y tliose who desire his destruction. Is it at 
all surprising tlnit, guided by such obviov.s thoughts and 
simple reasonings, ho becomes superstitious tliat he sees 
in every shadow a spiiit, and peojdos eveiy solitary place 
with invisibles ? tliat he casts a longing look io the good 
beings who can jtrotect him, seeking to invehc tlihr aid 
by entreaties, and to j)ro])itiate tlieir lad]) h* ■ rrc(*-wi]T 
sacrilicos oi’ things that are pleasant and valuable': ^|])en 
to such influences himself, wliy should he not Ixlieve ^in 
the elTicacy of prayer? His conscious su})eriority lends 
force to his suspicion that he is a worthy object for the 
opposing ])Owers to contend for, a. •conclusion verilied by 
the inward strifes lie feels, as well as by tl:»o trials of life to 
which he is expo-ed. 

But dreams at night, and sometimes visions by day, 
serve to enlbrce the conclusion that life is not yi^inimor- 
limited to our transitory continuance here, but tuiiryaua 
endures hereafter. How often at night do we 
see the well-known forms of those who have been (hafd a 
long time a])])earing before us with surj)rising^ vividness, 
and hear their almost forgotten voices ? These are admo- 
nitions full of the most solemn suggestions, pi’ofoundly 
indicating to us that the dl^ad still continiui to exist, and 
that what has hajipened to them must also ha])pen to 
us, we too are destined for immortality. Perhaps 
involuntii^rily wo associate these conclusions with others, 
expecting that in a future life good men will enjoy the 
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socdcty'of good beings like tlicmselves, the evil being 
disinissed to tlie realms of darkness and do8])air. And, as 
hnman experience teaches ns that a final allotment can 
only be made l)y some vSn]>crior power, we expect that lie 
\vdio was oiir (Creator shall also be our Jndgev; that there 
is an appointed time ahd a l)ar at wliich 4110 fin il destina- 
tion, of all who have lived shall be ascertained, and eternal 
justice imasure out its punisbir.ents and rewards. 

From these considerations there arises an inducement 
indiiconKius <di>r US to lead a virtuous life, abstaining from 
U) morality, wickt'dncss and wrong; to set a])art a body of 
men who may medi.ate for us, and teach us by ])rece|)t and 
example tin' course it is best I'or us to pursue ; to consecrate 
places, such as groves or temples, as the more immediate 
habitations of the Deity <o which we may resort: 

Snell are the leading doctrines of Natural Fheology of 
primitive man both in the old and now continent. 'They 
arise from the operations of the human mind considering 
the fitness of things. 

Jnst as we have in Com]iarative Anatomy the structure 
of differeni/ animals examined, and their identities and 
difh^mces set forth, thereby establishing tlieir true rela- 
tions ; just as wo have in Coiujiarativo Phvsiology the 
fuhetions of one organic lieing compared with those of 
another, to the end that we may theri;from deduce tlnrir 
(\)uis.‘or projicr connexions, so, from the mytliologies of 
Coinparutivo varioi^s raccs of men, a Comparative Theology 
Urology. may be constructed. Through such a science 
alone can correct conclusions be arrived at respecting this, 
the most important of the intelh-ctnal o])(;rations of’ nian - 
the delinile procisss of diis religions o})inions. lint it mnsl 
be borne in mind that Comparative d^hcology illustrates 
the oi’n-s lilt or etfect of the phase of life, and is not its 
cause. 

As man ‘advances in knowledge he discovers that of his 
Corrections of pDifiitive coiiclusions soitio are donl»tless erro- 
antiiropocen- nooiis, and many iV3(piirc better evidenct^ to 
tiu-i.ieas. establish their truth incontestably. A more 
prolonged and atttmtive examination gives him reason, in 
some of the most important partijuiars, to cl‘ange his 
mind, lie finds that the earth on which he lives is not a 
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floor covered over with a fstarry dome, as he once supposed, 
blit a globe ‘self-] lalaiiced ni space. Tlic crystalline vault, 
or sky, is recognized to he an o])tical deception. It rests 
u])on the ear|ih nowhere, and is no boundary at all; tlioi;*':*' 
is no langfl^nn of^iap})iness above it» but a, limitless space, 
adorned witli planets and suns. Instead of a realm of 
darkiu'ss and woe in the d(^])ths on tlic other side of tlie 
earth, men like ourselves arcMbinid there, pursuing, in 
Austi'alia and X(iw Zealand, tlie innocent pleat^ures and 
encountering the ordinary labours of Hie. l>y the aid of 
such lights as knowhalge gradually sujipliesj^ he comes at 
last to discover that this, our ter]^>stria.l haliitation, instead 
oi lieing a choscui, a sacred spot, is only one of similar 
myiaads, uiore numerous than the sands of the sea, and 
in odi gaily scattc'-red through s])ace. 

Never, perhaps, was a more im])ortant ti uth discovered. 
All the visilihj oviihmce was in direct opposition 
to it. Tlie earth, whiciL had liitherto seemed to 1,1 
b(' the very emliem of immobility, Avas demom lonu of 
strated to be carried with adoulie motion, witli • 

nrodigious vdocity, tln’ougb the heavens; tlu5 rising and 
Setting of the sta,rs ]>ro\'ed to be an illusion ; 
and, as respects the size of the giolie, it was itsinsi-. % 
si 1 own to bo altogetber insignificant Avhen com- 
yared with multitudes of other mdgbbouring ones — in- 
nignificant doubly by reason of its a,ctual dimensions, and 
by the countless numbers of others like it in form, and 
doubtless, like it, the abodes e)f many orders of life. 

And so it turns out that our (;arth is a globe of about 
tweiity-fivc thousand miles in circumference, 'bhe^’oyager 
who circumnavigates it s])ends no inconsiderable portion 
<d his life in ficconi] dishing bis task. It moves round ^lie 
sun in a year, ]>ut at so greal a dislance iVom iliat 
himinary that, if seen from him, it would bxdc IMce a littN^ 
spark traversin g tile sky. It is thus i’e(*ogni/ed as oik* oi 
the members of the solar sy^tiuii. Olla'i* similar otiicr ^oiar 
bodi'*s, some of whicli ai'e of larger, some of 
small r dimensions, jierform similar revolutions round the 
sun ill appropiriate periods of time. 

If the^magni tilde ')f tlie earth lie too gix'at for us to 
attach to it# any deiinito conceptioi4 what shall wii say of 
• u 2 
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the compass of the solar s^^stem? There is a defect in 
Magnitude of tlie human intellect which incapacitates us for 
the universe, comprehending' distances and periods that are 
'^^ither too colossal or too minute. We ^-air no clearer 
insight into the matter when we are tldd thp.t a comet 
which docs not pass ht^yond the hounds of the system may 
perhaps he ahsent on its journey for more than a thousand 
years. Distances and periods such as these are heyond our 
grasp. They pr.vo to us how far human reason exctvls 
imagination, the one measuring and comparing things of 
wliich the (,\ther can form no concej)tion, hut in the 
attempt is utterly bewildered and lost. .. 

But as there are otlier globes like our C 2 ,rth, so too there 
The infinity are other worlds lilce our solar system. There 
of worlds. .^.(3 self-luminous suns exceeding in number all 
computation. The dimensions of this earth pass into 
nothingness in com])arison with the dimensions of the 
solar system, and tliat system, in its turn, is only an 
invisible point if |)la(;ed in relation witli the countless 
hosts of. other systems which I'orm, with it, clusters of 
stars. Our solar system, far from being alone in tlie 
universe, is only one of an extensive brother] lood, bound 
by common laws and subject to like influences. Even on 
the very verge of creation, where imagination, might lay 
the b(3ginning of the j:ealms uf chaos, we see unbounded 
proofs of ordeiv a regularity in the arrangement of inani- 
mate things, suggesting to us that th(3re are other intellec- 
tual creatures like us, the tenants of those islands in tlie 
abysses of space. 

Though it may tako a beam of light a million of years 
to bring to our Anew those distant worlds, the end is not yet. 
Far nwfiy in the de])ths of space we catch the faint gleams 
of otlier groups of stai's like our OAvn. The finger of a man 
can hide tliem in tlunr remoteness. v^ist distances 

from one another havu) dwindled into nothing. They and 
their movemonts have lost all hidividuality ; the innumer- 
al)lo suns of which they are comj^osed blend all their 
collected light into one pale milky glow. 

Thus extending our vicAv from the earth to, the solar 
Insignificance system, from the solar system to the expanse ef 
of man. gioup o^ stars to Avliicli we belong, we behold 
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a scries of gigantic nebular creations rising up one^fter 
another, and forming greater and greator colonies of 
worlds. No numbers can oxjjrcss them, for they make 
the firmame^it a haze of stars. lliViforniity, even thon^’l^" 
it be l^he nnifoi'%iity of magnifice^ice, tires at last, and 
we abandmi the survey, for our e^ es can only behold a 
boundless prospcict, and cofiscience tells us our own un- 
s])eakable insignitlcance. * 

But what lias become of the time-honoured doci^ine of the 
human destiny of the universe? that doctrine 'lYiumphof 
for the sake of wliich the controversy 1 have sciontiiic 
described in this chapter was Iviised. It Las 
disajipeared. vain was Bruno burnt and Galileo im- 
prisoned ; .the truth forced its way, in s])ite of all opposi- 
tion, at last. The end of the contlict was a total rejection 
of authority and tradition, and the adoption of scientilic 
truth. 
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THE EEEOPEAN A^iE OF REASON— (Oonf/rmei). 

HISTORY OF THE EARTH. — HER STTT;ESS1VE CHANGER. IN THE COFRSE OF 

TIME. 


Orirntid and Oecichufal Doclrinv^ respedhiff the Earih in Tme.— 
(hiXihad WialKxi'na;) of thn laiEr Inf aMronomicxd Facts, and the Bise 


of Fci(‘)itific (i<‘ol<n(/f. 

Imfn'soiKd'Manncr 'cn irhich the VnUem urns emu 
thraurjli. Fa/ds connected wdh Heat. 

Proofs of liinidess Duration from inonfanic Facts . — 


tnalhj solved., chiejln 
Igneous and Aqueous 


Vronfs (fthe same from organic Facts. —Successive Creahons and E.r- 
tfetions of tiring ]mrms.'<()al lla ir contonporaneons Distrihntion. 
Eridenees of a sloirlif deelining Temperatnre, and . tlo rejore, of a long 
'Lime.- The Proass of Frenis hg Catastrophe and log L(tiv. -Arndogu 
of Indiriduat and 'Face. Devetopment.—Both are determined In/ 

ii)ieha mfeahle Laic. -tr i,- r 

Conclusion that the Plan oj the Universe tndicedes a of 

Worlds of injlnifl Space, and a Succession of Worlds in infinite Time. 


A vicroiiY could not he more com])lete nor a triumph more 
A-oofthe lorilliant than that whicli had heen gained hy 
oarth. ‘ science in the contest comjorning the position of 
the ca]'th. Thougli tliere roUoAved closely thereupon an 
investigation of scarcely inf(n*ior moment- that res])ecting 
the ag^ of tlie earth— so thoroughly was tlie ancient 
authority intellectually crushed that }t found itself in- 
capahle of asserting hy force tho ihitristic idea that our 
planet is less than six thousandj years old. 

Not hut that a resistance was made. It was, however, 
.of an indirect kind. The contest might he 
likened ratlier to a partisan Avarfare tT‘'n to the 
lysoLv.d. (deliberate movenumt of regular armies under 
recognized commandeiy. In its history there is no cential 
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figure like Galileo, no representative man, no brilHaitt and 
opportune •event like the invention oi‘ tlie telescope. Tlie 
question moves on to its solution im])ersonall y. A little 
advance is made here by one, ther^ by another. The \^ir 
was ftnished, th%ugli no great batMc was fouglit. in the 
chapter w% are entering U|)on there is, then/toro, none of 
rhat^ dramatic interest coipiected with the last. Iniper- 
t^onally the (piestion was dedded, and, therefore, imper- 
N)nally I must desciibe it. 

In Oriental countri(‘s, Avhere the popular belief assigns 
to the creation of man a very ancient date, and (),ie„tai ami 
even asserts lor some em]^ires* a duration of 'V^stpin (im:- 
hundreds ol thousands of years, no diflieulty as ap>T>(' 
r(^spe(ds ^the ag(; ol’ th(‘ earth was I’elt, tiici’i'. 
seeming to have been time (mough lor eve>-\' event that 
Inimari researches haAm detected t(.' trans])ire." Hut in tlie 
W(‘st, Avlniro the doctriiui that not only the (‘arth, but the 
univeu’se itself, Avas intended for man, has i)een carried to 
its conseipiences Avith exacting rigour, cireuinHbinces forbid 
us to admit tliat there Avas any needless dela,y Ix'twanm th^^ 
preparation of the haln'tation and tin? inrr..(iucti(»n of the 
baiant. They also force upon us the con(iusi(.m tliat a^fcAv 
centuries constitute a very large portion of the time* of 
human existence, since, if AAa^ adojit the doctrine of an 
almost limitless ])Criod, avc should fa, 11 into a difficulty in 
explaining Avhat has become of tb’e countless myriads of 
generations in the long time so past, and, considering that 
wo are taught tliat the end of the n'orld is at hand, and 
must be expected in a foAv years at the most, avo might 
seem to arraign the goodness of God in this, that He has 
left to their late imnieasuralily the larger jirojiortion of 
eur race, and has restricted TTis mercy to us alone, wl^u aro 
living in the departing tAvilight of the evening of the 
world. 

l>ut in this, as ift tlie former case, a closer examination 
>f the facts brings us to tj[io indisputable conclusion that 
Wo hav j d(}cided unworthily and untruly; that of 

our gUiding doctrine of the uniAajrso being in- tii<' Kmopcan 
fendefl. for us is a miscraldo dtdusion ; tliat tlie 
scale on^vvhicli tjie Avorld is constructed as to timeansAvors 
to tliat on ^ which it is constructock as to space; that, as 
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respects oiir planet, its origin dates from an epoch too 
remote for onr mental a])prolicnsion ; tliat myriads of 
centuries have heen consnined in its coming to its ])rosent 
'^ate; that, by a skm progression, it has passed from 
stage to stage, nninh J)it.ed, and for a ''ong time nnin- 
habitable by any living tiling; that in their pr iper order 
and in due lapse of time, the organic series have been its 
inhabitants, and ot theses a v'^ast majority, whose numbers 
are so great that we cannot offer an intelligible estimate 
of thein, have passed away and become extinct, and that 
finally, lor a lirief p<a*iod, wc have been its possessors. 

Of the intentions of Ood it becomes ns, therefore, to 
speak Avith reverence and reserve. In those ages when 
there was not a man upon the eartli, Avhat was the object? 
Was the txvi light only given that flie wolf might follow 
his fleeing prey, and the stars made to shine that the royal 
tiger might })ursno his midnight marandings ? Wlun’o was 
the use of so mucli that was lieantiliil and ordei'ly, when 
tliere was nut a solitary intellectual being to nmierstand 
apd enjoy? Even noAV, when we are so much disposed 
to judge of other worlds from their a])])arent adaptedness 
to 1).'; the abodes of a thinking and resjionsible order like 
oinselves, it may be of service to remember that this 
earth itself was for countless ages a dungeon of pestiferous 
exhalations and a dei} of wild lieasts. 

It might moreover appear that the oonclusifins to Avhich 
It. (^levatos come, both as respects tlie position and age 

do^rid^stho world, must necx‘ssarily have for their 

position ut conse([uences the diminution and degradation of 
man. , the rendering him too worthless an object 

for God’s regard, lint here again we fall into an error. 
Tru^, we have debased his animal Aailue, and taught him 
how little he is — how insignilieant are the oauIs, how vain 
the pleasures of his life. Hut, as res])ects his intellectual 
principle, how does the matter stand ‘? What is it tliat 
has tliiis been measuring the terrestrial world, and weigh- 
ing it in a balance? What is it that has been standing 
on the sun, and marking out the orbits and boundaries of 
the solar system ? What is it that has descended intb the 
infinite abysses of space, examined the counties^ worlds 

that they contain, and compared and contrasted them 
( 
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together? What is it that has shown itself capable of 
dealing with magnitudes that are infinite, even of com- 
paring infinites together ! What is it that has not hesi- 
tated to t];ace things in their history through a 
ete'jinity, /md h^en found cajiahlo c'f regarding etpially the 
tra ti si tor jl moment and endless duration? Tliat which is 
con)^)ctent to do all tliis, Si) far from heing degraded, rises 
before us with an air of surpassing grandeur and inap- 
preciable worth. It is tlie soul of man. 

From the facts given in tlie last chapter respecting the 
relations of the earth in space, we are next led Relations of the 

her relations ^in time. * earth m time. 

8o long as ^science was opiuesscd with the doctrine of 
the huiiian destiny of the universe, which, as its con- 
sequence, made tliis earth the great ctmti’ il body, and 
elevated man to sujtrcmo impmtance, there was much 
difficulty in treating tlie prolihuu of tlie age of the world. 
Tlie history of the (tarth was at first a wild and fictitious 
cosmogony. Scientific cosmogony arose, n*ot from any 
theological considerations, but from the tolesco])!c asci^r- 
tainment of the polar compression of the ])lanet Jupiter, 
and the consequent determination by Kewton tha^ the 
earth is a spheroid of revolution. With a true cosmo^ny 
came a better chronology. Tlie jiatristic doc- Anthropocen- 
trine had been that the earth came into existence tne ujoas of 
but little more than five thousand years ago, ami mui of the 
and to this a popular o})inion long current was 
added, that its end might be very shortly expected. From 
time to time periods were set by various autliorities 
determining the latter event, and, .as true knondihlge was 
extinguished, the year 1000 came to be the universally 
a])|)(.inted date. In view of this, it was not an unco^miou 
thing for persons to commence their testamentary l)equests 
with the words, “In expectation of the apiirbadiing end 
of the world.’' \>ut the tremendous moment }>assed by, 
and still tlie snn rose ^^iid set, still the seasons Averc 
punetual in their courses, and Nature Avore her accus- 
tomed aspect. A later day Avas then predietetl, and again 
and again disappointment ensued, until soher-minded men 
bcgau^o perceive that the Scriptures were never intended 
to giA^e information on such sulvlects, and predictions of 
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the eiid of the world fell into discredit, abandoned to the 
illiterate, whose morbid anticipations they still amuse. 

As it was tlius with the end of our planet, so it was as 
ft 'yards her origin. By degrees evidence l)egan to ac- 
cumulate casting a doAbt on her recent^^ date,/- evidence 
continually becoming inoro and more cogent. ^In no in- 
signiheant manner did the establishment of* the 
dortrhL^l^)f helioceniric theory, aided l)y the discoveries of 
illimitable the tclescopc, assist in this result. As I have 
said, it utterly ruined ])ast restoration the doc- 
trine of the human destiny of the universe. With that 
went down all arguments which liad dc])ended on making 
man the measure of things. Ideas of ui^ expected sub- 
limity as to the scale of magnitude on wldcli the ‘world is 
constructed soon enforced themselves, and proved to be 
the precursors of similar ideas as to time. At length it 
was })erceived by those who were in tlie van of the move- 
nient that the Bible was never intended to deliver a 
chronological doctrine respeci;ing the beginning any more 
than the end of things, and that those wed 1-meaning men 
who were occupied in wresting it from its true ])urpos(^s 
word engaged in an unhappy employment, for its tendency 
couM bo no other than to injure the cause they designed 
to Yiromote. Nevertheless, so strong were the ancient 
jiersuasions, that it wai^ not without a struggle that the 
doctrine of a long period forced its way — a struggle for 
the age of the earth, which, in its arguments, in its ten- 
dencies, and in its results, forcibly recalls the preceding 
one respecting the position of the earth ; but, in the end, 
truth overrode all aiitliority and all opYWsition, and the 
doctrine of an extremely remote origin of our jjlanet ceased 
to be:,pj)en to disYuite. 

In a scientific conception of the universe, illimitable 
spaces are d'f necessity connected with Ipnitless time. 

The discovery of the |)rogressive motion of light offered 
Indicatioiis de- means of an absolute demonstration of this 
pending the coiinexion. Rays emitted by an obicct, and 
motion of * making us sensible of its ]>resence by impipging 
light. reach us instantaneoi;sly, but 

consume a certain period in their passage. 

If any sudden visibljr' effect took jilaco in tlfe sun, we 
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slionld not see it at the ahsolnte moment of its occnVrence, 
but about eit^ht minutes and thirteen seconds later, tliis 
being the time ]-equired for light ^to cross the intervenimr 
distance. ^All phenomena take place in reality anterior 
to file momeT^o at which we serve them by a time 
longer i^ proportion as the distance to be travelled is 
gie*itcr. 

'Jdiere are objects in th6 heavens so distant that it 
would lake many hundreds of thoirsands of ycrnrs for their 
liglit to reach us. I’lien it necessarily follows, since a\ o 
can see them, that they must have been created and must 
have been shining so long. 

The velocity with which light moves was first deter- 
mined l^ the Danisli astronenuer Komer from tlie eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites, November, 1()75. It was, tliendljre, 
a determination of the rate for reflected schir light in a 
vacuum, and gave 198,000 mil(‘s in a second. In 1727, 
llradley determined it for direct stellar light^by his gi*eat 
discovery of tlie aberration of the fixed stars. More 
recently, the exjieriments of M. Foucault and tluise of .^l 
Fizeau, by the aid of rotating mirrors o]’ whei^ls, have 
confirmed tliese astronomical observations, Fizeau’? de- 
termination of the velocity approacliing that of Koflier. 
Ih'obably, lioAvever, the most correct is that of Struve, 
1 9 1 , 5 1 o ]nil( ‘S per second. ^ , 

This astronomical argument, which sr;rves as a general 
introduction, is strengthened by numerous X)hy- 
sical and pliysiological facts. But of the dif- ..fthragoof 
ferent methods by wliich the age of the 
may bo elucidated, I shall prefer* that Avhich*r>>'‘''^>*»f'Di* 
approaches it through tlie phenomena of lieat. ’ 
Such a manner of viewing the prolilem has led ,k) its 
determination in the minds of many thinking nien. 

As correct astmnomical ideas began to ])r(;vail, it was 
perceived that all the heat now on the surface 
of our planet is deri ved fr^m the sun. Tlirongh brut aiom* od 
the cir rumstance of the inclination of hei- axis of “ 

rotation to the plane of her annual motiou, or 
through tlie fact of her globular form occasioning the 
liresenfiition of different parts of her surface, according to 
their latiUides, with more or less <'^li(iuity, and hence the 
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reception of less or more of the rays, there ma^ ho local 
and temporary variations. But these do not affect the 
general principle tlnit the quantity of heat thus received 
be the same from }Wr to year. ^ 

This thermometric eq^ii librium not onl>’ /holds ^ good for 
The equiiibri- surface, it may also be demonstrat[-d for the 
urn of interior whole uniss of tlic planet. Tlie day has mot 
■ shortened by the o ,Vo <^>f second since tlie time of 

tlipparcliin^, and therefore the deercaase of lieat can not have 
been so mucli as tlie Falirenheit degree, on the 

hypo tiles is that the mean dilatation of all terrestrial 
substances is tiqual to tliat of glass, xWo o w degree. 

If a decline liad taken place in the intrinshj heat of the 
earth, tliere must have been a diiiiinution in her si/^e, and, 
as a necessary conse(|uence, the length of the day must 
have become less. The earth lias therefore reached a 
condition of ecpiililirium as ]-es})ects teni])(U’ature. 

A vast body of evidence lias, liowever, come into pro- 
Its ancient iiiinence, establishing Avith equal certainty that 
decline. there was in ancient times a far higlier tom])era- 
ture in the jilanet ; not a temperature conemned with a 
fracimn of a degree, but ranging iK^yond the limits of our 
theiniometrie scale. The mathematical figure of tlie earth 
offers a resistless argument for its ancient licpiolied con- 
dition — that is, for its originally high temperature. But 
how is this to be co-ordinated with tlie conclusion just 
mentioned? vSimply by the admission that there have 
elapsed prodigious, it might almost be said limitless, periods. 
As thus the true state of affaiis began to take on shape, 
it was perceived that the age of the earth is not a question 
Necessity for of authority, not a (|uestion of tradition, but a 
a long time, mathematical problem shnrply defined: to de- 
termine the time of cooling of a globe of known diameter 
and of givefi conductibility by radiation in a vacuum. 

In sucli a state of things, wliat could be more uiiAviso 
than to attempt to force o])inioi\ liy the exercise of autho- 
rity? How unspeakably mischievous had proved to bo 
a like course as respects the globular form of the earth, 
which did not long remain a mere mathematical abstrac- 
tion, but was abruptly brought to a practical issue'Iiy the 
voyage of Magellan’s ^hip. And on this question of the 
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age of the earth it would have been equally unwise to 
become ehtangled with or committed to tlie errors of 
patristicism — errors arising from well-meant moral con- 
siderations^ but wliich can nevei^ exert any influencj, on 
the tfolution ofti scientific |)roblon:-. 

One lict after another bearing upon tlie question 
grailually emerged into yiew. It Avas shown 
that the diurnal variations of*tem])eraturc~ that 
is, those connected Avitli niglit and day — exteq^d ii' -‘f <>f tijo 
but a few indies beneath t he surface, tlie seasonal 
ones, connected with Avinter and summer, to many feet; 
but beyond tin's vras discoven-Ad a stratmn of iiiA^ariable 
temperature, ^beneath whidi, if we descend, the heat in- 
creases ^it the* rate of V hahr. for every fifty or seventy 
feet. The uniformity of this rate seemed imply that, 
at depths quite insignificant, a, x^cry high tenijiorature 
must exist. This Avas illustrated liy such facts that the 
water Avhich rushes up from a (h^pth of 171)4 feet in tlio 
Artesian well of Grenelle has a tenqieratiinj of 82'* Fahr. 
The mean temjierature of Faris lieing about 5 b’ Fahr., 
these numbers give a rate of 1’ for cAany iifty-eight feet. 
If, then, the increase of lioat is only 10(F per iiiihgiat a 
depth of less than ten miles every thing must lie red hot, 
and at thirty or forty in a nadted state. It Avas by all 
admitted that the rise of tempei*a,tui-e Avith the depth is 
not at all local, but occurs in Avfiatever part of th(3 (,‘arth 
the obserAmtion may be made. The general conclusion 
tlius furnished Avas re-enforced by the cAddence of volca- 
noes, Avliich could no longer be regarded as meridy local, 
depending on restricted ai'cas for. the su]:>ply 'of melted 


material, since they are found all over the land and under 
the sea, in the interior of continents and msir the scores, 
beneath tlie equator and in tlie polar regions. It had 
heen estimated that there are probably tAvo tluTiisand aerial 
or subaqueous eri Tpt ions every century. Some volcanoes, as 
^Ftna, haAmfor thou sands^of years poured forth tlioir lavas, 
and s ill there is an unexhausted su|)ply. F very where 
coiiiinon source is indicated by the rudely uniform 
materials ejected. The fact that the lines of volcanio 
activify shift pointed to a deep source; the periodic incre- 
ments ani decrements of foiA^e bore the same interpretation. 
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They far transcend the range of history. The volcanoes 
of central Franco date from the Eocene period ; tlieir 
j)()\ver increased in the Miocene, and continued through 
^1,^ PI iocene ; those of Catalonia lielong to the Pliocene, 
proba1)ly. Cou]iled with volcanoes, carthqi ikes, with Vheir 
vertical, horizontal, and rotary vibratio s, haviing a linear 
velocity of from twenty to thirty miles ])er minjite, 
indicated a jirofonnd focus of action. The great earth- 
quake of Lisbon was felt from Norway to Moiocco, from 
Algiers to the West Indies, from Thuringia to the ( Cana- 
dian lakes. It absolutely lifted the wliole bed of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. Its origin was in no superficial 
point. 

A still more universal ])roof of a high temperatiiro 
Prooffromthc affecting the whole mass of the interior of the 
mean donsity. olol)e was belicA^cd to bc jiresented in the small 
nudiii density of the earth, a density not mor(i than 5*hG 
times that of water, the mean density of the solid surface 
being 2-7, and that of tlie solid and sea-surface together 
1*G. But this is not a density answering to tliat wliieh 
the earth should have in virtue of the attraction of lier 
own^rparts. It implied some agent capable of inre tying 
andidilating, and the only such agent is lieat. Althongh 
the law of the increase of density from the n])])er surlacic 
to tlu; c(;ntre is unknown, yet a com])arison of tlie eartlds 
compression with her velocity of rotation demonstrated 
that there is an increasing density in tlie sti'ata as* av'o 
d(‘seend. The great fact, however, Avhich stands pro- 
minently forth is the interior heat. 

Not only were evidences thus offered of the existence of 
a high temperature, and, therefore, of the lapse of a long 
time by the present circumstanc(‘s of the globe; every 
trace of its former state, duly considere<l, yielded similar 
indications, die old evidence corroborating the new. And 
soon it. a])})eared that this would hold good whether 
considered in tlie inorgyinic or organic asp(a;t. 

In the inorganic, what other interpretation could be 
inotRanic put Oil tlic Universal occurnmee of igneous rocks, 
lonmVhigh {^uRiciu ciiormous mountain ranges, some ejected 
t ii.pcM-ature. froiii \ ucatli, forcing their tortuous way through 
the resisting supurinciimbent strata; veins oil various 
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rniiu^ral constitution, and, as their relations with one 
anotlier showed, veins of very dilferent dates':' Wliiit 
(^liei* inter])retation of layers of lava in siiecession, one 
imdc;:r anoth(n', and often with old (lisintegi*at(Ml material 
hetwfcjen ‘r' •\Vli;i^t of those nnnierons volcanoes ^vhioh have 
never hefMi known to show any signs of activity in the 
period ot listory, though they somet nies oceni* in countries 
like*France, (aninently hisfoi vy.'^ What meaning could be 
assigned to all those dislocations, sulisidcnces, and eleva- 
tions which tlu' crust of the eartli in eveTy country 
presents, indications of a loss of heat, of a contWtion in 
diameter, and its necessary covse(|uence, ffacture of the 
extcTior eonsolid^ited sliell along lines of least resistance? 
And though if^vas nssertiMl by some that tlie catastro])hes 
ol whieli*th('S(j are the <n'iden(H‘s were occasioned hy forces 
ol un]){iraJ.leled energy and incessant o})eration — iinparal- 
leled Avhen c-ompa-iaMl v ith such Inrrestihil forces as we are 
familiar with — that did not, in any respect, change the 
interpretation, tor there could have been* no abrupt 
diminution in tlio intensity of those forces, whiidi, if they 
had lessened in power, ninst have ])a,ssed through a long, 
.1 gradual decline. In that xany decline there 
thus s[)ontaneously came foi*th evidences of a sariiy iHi|)iy 
lung la])se of time, dlie whole course of Xature 
satisfies us how gradual and delilierate are her proceedings ; 
that there is no al)ru])t boundaiy* betwi'on the ])ast and 
tlie present, but that tlie one iiiseiisilily shades off into the 
other, the jiresent sjiringing gently and im])erceptibly out 
ot the past. If vohainic ])henomena ami all kinds of 
Igneous manifc'sta tions— if dislocations, injection#), th(i in- 
trusion of melted inatci’ial into strata Avere at one time 
iiiore frcHpient. more xu’olcnt -if, in the old times, miindaiie 
lurces j)oss(‘ssed an energv which they liave now lost .^flicir 
]U'e.sent diminished and deteriorated conditirt^i, coupled 
'^rith the tact that#f(>r tlioiisands of years, tliruugliont the 
J'ango Ol history, they have been invariably siicli as we 
tiiul tb(m now, should lui^to us a jmoof how long, how 
xery lui g ago those old times must liave l)cen. 

Thtts, thci-elbre, was })erceived the nec(‘ssity of co-ordi- 
iiatingj^he scale of time with the scale of space, and such 
Views of the physical history of the earth were extended 
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to celestial bodies wliicli were considered as having passed 
Support from 'tliroiigli a similar course. In one, at least, this 
astronomiciii asscrtioii Avas Tio mere matter of speculation, 
fact^. actual observation. The broken surface of the 

moon, its volcanic com^'S and craters, its rpouriiains,Lwith 
their lava-clad sides and ejected blocks glisteni^ig in the 
sun, ■})roved a succession of events like those of \lfe earth, 
and demonstrated that tliere, is a planetaiy as well as a 
terrestrial geology, and that in our satellite tliere is evidence 
of a primitVve high temperature, of a gradual decline, and, 
therefore, of a long ])rocess of time. l\3rhaps also, con- 
sidering the rate of heat-(5xchange in Venus liy reason of 
Tier proximity to tlie sun, the pale light which it is said 
has been oliserved on her non-illuminated part is tlie de- 
clining trace of her own intrinsic temjicraturc, ' her heat 
lasting until now. 

If astronomers sought in systematic causes an explana- 
tion of these lixcts -if, for instiuice, they were 
fiicis imply du'jposed to examiiK^ how lar changaxs in the ob- 
ci an licjuity of the ecliptic are connected therewith 

. — it was necessary at the outset to concede that 
the scale of time on which the event pro(*eeds is of pro- 
digious duration, this secular variation oliserviiig a slow 
process of only 45*7" in a century ; and hence, since the 
time of IIi])parchus, two thousand years ago, the ])lane of 
the ecliptic has a})])roa€hed tliat of the eijuator liy only 
a quarter of a 'degree. Or if, again, they looked^ to a 
diminishing of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, they 
Avere coni])ellod to admit the same iiostulatii, and deal with 
thousands of centuries. Under whatever aspect, then, the 
theory Avas regarded, if once a former high temperature 
were admitted, and the iact coupled therewith that theie 
has 'iVtoi no sensible d(;cline Avithinthe obserAuition of man, 
whether the explanation was purely geological or purelv 
astronomical, the motion of heat in tlnyimass of the earth 
is so slow, yet the change that has taken place is so great, 
the variations of the contemplUted relations of the solar 
system so gradual— under whatever aspect and in what- 
ever way the fact Avas dealt with, there arose the diidis' 
pensable concession of countless centuries. 

To the astronomer such a concession is nothing extra- 
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ordinary. It is not becaiiso of tho tiino requircMl tHat lio 
entertains any doubt tliat the sun and his system aeeom- 
})ftsh a revolution round a distant eentre of ^Tavitv in 
nineteen inijlions of years, or tliat the year bf c [j\'r;e^fs 
half a* mi 11 ion oi^ours. Tie looks forward to tliat <iistant 
d?!y when ISirius will disa])pear f]-om our skies, and the 
Soutkern Cross be visible, <ind V('<^*a ihe fiolar star, lie 
look's back to the time wht'A y iJraeonis occupied that 
conspicuous position, .and the Imikhu’s of tlie p^-eat p\'ra' 
mid, R.c. 3970, g.ave to its subtenanean ])assan;e an inclina- 
tion of 20'^ 15', corr('S])ondin<i; to tlu^ inlerior culmination 
of that star, lle^iells us that thb tSouthern Cross liemin to 
no invisible in ^52' 3(V N., 2900 years before our ei'a, .and 
that it laid previously .attaimal .an altitude oi’ more tlian 
10 k When it disa])peared from tlie horizon of Cie countries 
on the llaltie, tlie ])yr.a,mid of Cheops had been ea’ected more 
than a thousand }'ears. 

We must ])ass l)y a cojdousmass of evidcan'o furnished by 
aijueous causes of chani 2 ;e ojiei-ating- on the eartli’s T’lvu.rsoftiTnii 
surface, tliou^h tlieso add veiy wca'y'hf y ])roor ;ni 
to the doctrine of a long peuaod. Tlie hlling ii]) * ' 
of lakes, ihe formation of deli as, the cul l ing powevkof 
running’ water, the deposit of travertines, ihe denndatiiin 
of immense iraets of countiy, the carrying ol‘ iheir dei-ritus 
into the sea, the changes of shon's ])y tides ;nid wax^es, tho 
tormation of strata liundreds of niiles in haigtli, and tho 
imliedding therein of tbssil remains in numbers almost 
beyond belief, furnished many interesting and im[)ortant 
facts. Of those not a few lU’csented means of (“ompntai ion. 
It would not be diilicult to assign, a daix^ for sTadi g(M>- 
graphic.al events as the ])roduetion of tho (fas])lau and l)(‘;id 
^eas from an examination of the sum of saline malarial 
contained in their watei's and de]>osit(‘d in their bed, xvith 
the annual amount bj'ought into thmn l)y theii^sup|>l} iiig 
rivers. Such computations xvere (^xeciiti'd as respects th(3 
growth of Lower I'gypt^and i.ln^ haekwanl entting of 
Niagara Tails, and, though they miglifc b(; individually 
' pen to criticism, their mutual accordance and temhuicy 
funusliied an ovidenco that could not be gainsaid- Tlie 
contintfal accumulation of sucli cvideiK;e ought not to be 
without itj weight on those who arc still disposed to treat 

VOL. 11. ^ 
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sliglvc'^ngly the power of geological tacts in, developing 
triitli. 

To such iacts were added all those, witli which volumes 
< might be filled, proving tlie univervjality T)f the 

of movements ot the solid crust oi t'^ie earth — 
strata once necessarily horizontal m]w inclined 
at all angles, strada uncon formablo to one another 
— a body of evidence most copious and most satisfactory, 
yet dcmorstralirig from the immensity of the results how 
slowly the work had gone on. 

flow was it, possible to conceive th.it beds many hundred 
feet in thickness should fiave been pre(.!i,])itated suddenly 
from liter? Their mechanical condition implied slow 
disintegration and denudation in other localities 'to furnish 
material; their contents showed no trace of violence; they 
rather jiroved the deposition to have occurred in a tranquil 
and (juiet way. What intei'p rotation (Mmld bo put upon 
facts continu.ally increasing in number like those observed 
in the south-east of England, where fresli-water beds a 
Ihousand feet thick arc covered by other lieds a thousand 
feet tliick, but of marine origin? What upon those in tlie 
north of England, where masses once ujiliftcd a thousand 
feet above the level, and, at the time of their elevation. 
[)resenting abrupt precipices and cliifs of that height, as is 
proved by the fracture‘:5,and faults of tlie existing strata, 
have 1 ) 01 'll altogotlujr removed, and the surface left plain ? 
In South Wales there are localities where 11,000 feet in 
thickness ha ve ])een Inxlily carrii.ul away. Whetlier, therC' 
for(‘, the s: • ata tliat have been formed, and wliich remain 
to strike us with astonishment at their prodigious mass, 
were eonsidcred; or those that have been destroyed, nob 
how,::\'ei-, without leaving unmistakable traces of them- 
selves ; the processes of wearing away to I'urnisli material 
as well as flie accumulation, of necessityp-equired the lapse 
of long periods of time. Tlie undermining of cliffs by the 
beating of the sea, the redistril.ution of sands and mud at 
the bottom of tlie ocean, tlie washing of material from hills 
into the lowlands by showers of rain, its transport byyiver" 
courses, the disintegration of soils by the influence of frost, 
tlie weathering of rocks by carbonic acid, and the solution 
of limestone by its ait| in water — these are efitjts which, " 
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even at tlio. quickest, seem not to amount to much yfn the 
ccursc of the life of a man. A thousand years could yield 
but a trilling result. # ^ 

We^havc filref^^ly alluded to another point of view fw,m 
wliich the.‘^ mechanical elFects were considered, 'flie level 
ol' the lancljand sea has unmistakably changed. There :m’(‘ 
iiioui!tain eminences ten or*lit\emi tliousand feet in altltudv' 
in the interior of continents over which, or through which 
sliells and other products of the sea are ])rofuselt Ncatter('<L 
And tliough, considering the pixmu-bial inimol)ility of th(‘ 
solid land and the proverbial instability of tin? water, it 
might at first be»supposed mucli more likely tliat tlie sea, 
had subsided than that the land had risen, a more critical 
(‘■xaminatfon soon led to a change ol* opinion. Before our 
eyes, in some countries, elevations and Llepressions are 
taking place, sometimes in a slow secular iiianner, as in 
Norway and Sweden, tliat peninsula on the north rising, 
and on the south sinking, at such a rate that, 14> accomplish 
the whole seven hundred feet of movement, more than 
twenty-seven thousand years would be rc^fpiired if A 
liad always been uniform as now. Elsewliere, as on tla^ 
south-western coast of South America, the movement, is 
])aroxysmal, the shore lino lifting for hundreds of mfles 
instantaneously, and then pausing for many y(^ars. In the 
IMorea also, range after ranges of oVl* sea-clilfs exist, some of 
them more than a tliousand feet high, with terraces at tln^ 
liase of each ; but the IMoma lias Ixam well known for th(‘. 
last twenty-five centuries, and in that time has undergone 
no material change. Again, in Sicily, simihu; interior 
^^ea-clitfs are seen, the rubbish at their l)ases containing the 
bones of the hippoj)Otamus and mammoth, ])roofs of the 
great change the climate has undergone since tiff? sea 
Washed those ancient beaches. Italy, jne-eminently th(» 
historic country, in which, within the memory of man, no 
uiaterjjil change ol' contigui'ation has taken place since the 
Pleis; ocene period, very fate geologically s})eakiiig has 
expei\ence‘d elevations of fifteen luindred ieet. Tlie seven 
hills iof Kome are of the Pliocene, with Iluviatile deposits 
and rej^ent terrestrial sliells two hundred feet above tho 
Tiber. There intervened between tho older I’liocene and 
the newei/a period of enormous length, as is demonstrated 
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l)y tfi\ accumulated effects takiu^ place in it, amd, indeed, 
the saijie may be said of every juxtaposed pair of distinctly 
marked strat/i. It de*\uande(l an inconceivable time for 
be^JiS once liorizontal at tlie bottom of tlie sea 'to be tilted 
to great inclinations ; iurecjuired also the endurii-g exertion 
of a prodigious force. Ascent and descent may I'e detected 
in strata of every age, movements sometimes paroxysmal, 
but more otten of tranquil and secular kind. The coal- 
bearing stiHita., by gradual sul)mergence, attained in South 
AVah's a I hickm*ss of 12,000 feet, and in Nova Scotia, a total 
thickness of 14,570 feet ; the uniformit}^ of the process of 
submergence and its slow steadiness is indicated by the 
occurimice of erect trees at different levels : seventeen such 
repetitions may be conn teal in a thickness of 4515 feet, 
'riie age of the trees is ]>roved by iheir size, some being 
four feet in diameter, hound them, as they gradually 
went down with the subsiding soil, eahiniites grew at one 
level after another. In the Sidney coal-held lifty-nine 
fossil forests tlnis occur in super] )osition. 

' Such was the conclusion fordng itsel t from considerations 
connected with inorganic nature. It received a 
otalnnmr*^^ luost oinphatic endorsement from the organic 
iiiKiitciiipria- ^vorld, for tliere is an intimate connexion 
between the existence and well-bdng both ot 
plants and animals, aiuhthe lieat to which tluiy are exposed. 
Wdiy is it that the orange and lemon do not grow in New 
York? What is it tliat would inevitably ensue if these 
exotics wr‘re exposed to a vxM winter? What must take 
place if, in Tlorida or otlier of tlie JSouthern states, a season 
of unusual rigor sliouid occur? Does not heat thus con- 
line witliin a lixed boundary the s])read of these plants? 
Aiu^ so, agtiiii, liow many otiiers tliere are which grow 
luxuriantly in a t(‘ui]iorato climate, but are parched up 
and killed if fortuitously carried bene’^th a hot tropical 
sun. To evei*y oiio tlKU’c is a climate which best suits the 
condition of its lile,, and cmlain limits of heat and cold 
beyond which its existeiice is not possible. 

If the mean annual heat of the earth’s surface were slowly* 
to rise, and, in the course of some centuries, the tempera- 
ture now obtaining in Florida should obtain in New York, 
the orange and lemoi"^ would certainly be fdund here. 
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Witli tlie increasing Jicat those plants would comn|bucc a 
nortliwaTd march, steadily advancing as oppor- 
tunity was given. Or, if the reverj^o'took pl; 4 ce, 
and tim an>* rcat^ni the heat of tln^ torrid zone ^ 

declined n|itil the winter’s cold of New York should he at 
last reaclitll under the ecpiator, as the descicint went on the 
orange and hanon \vould retreat within a narrow and 
iiai-rc wer region, and end h}^ becoming extinct, tlio con- 
ditions of their exposure heing incompatihltf with the 
coiitinuan(;e of tlieir lih^. Fronj such considerations it is 
tlierelbre ohvious that not onl>' (does heat arnPngothe limits 
of the disti’ibutir)!! of idanhs, erecting rouiurthem boun- 
daries wiiich, th(_)Ugli invisible, are more insuperaldo than 
a wall of brass, it also regiihdns tlnur march, it march 
there is to be -nay, even con<,rols their veiy existem^e, and 
to genera, and species, and imbviduals appoints a perietd of 
duration. 

iSuch observations apply not alone to plants*; tluj animal 
kingdom olhos c(pially signifajant illustrations, , . , , 

NViiy do(‘S tiic winte l)ear en joy the leaden sky (aif/. o ms wcu 
of the ])ole and his native iceberg? Why do('S 
the tiger restrict himseltto the jungles of India? Cai^ it 
bo doubted tliat, if tlie nu'an aainnal tem])erature should 
d(K*line, the polar Ixuir would come witli Ids ic(d)erg to 
eorrcjsponding south(‘rn latitudes, f)!*, if the heat should ris(.‘, 
the tiger would commencte a northward jorirney ? Docs he 
not, indeed, every smmner ])enetrare nortliAvard in Asia as 
tar as the latitmh^ of Jku’lin, and retire again as Avintei' 
comes on ? ^\ iiy is it iJiat. at a given signal, tliQ bii’ds of 

passage migrate, ])ress('d Ibrwaixl in the s]:>ring l)y the 
koat, and yiresscd backward in the autumn by the cold‘s 
'liie annual migration of birds illustrates the (‘aii.^s of 
goologi(jal appearances and extinedhuis. I)ow(*.not herein 
recognize the ageflt that determines animal distribution ? 
^^ e must not (hM-eive onrselv(xs witii any faaicied tcM nvstrial 
‘diinent or restraint. ^ Let the heat ris(‘ but a t(3AV' 
deg (‘Gs, and the turkey -buzzard, to avIkjsc ])()^vel•^■ul Aving 
distaiices are of no moment and the free air no impt'diiiient, 
"'rouldj^e seen hovering (^\'er New York; let it iall a lew 
degi r-Gs, and he Avould vanish from the streets of ( 'harlest(jn : 
ict it lall/a little more, and he A^^uld vanhh from tho 
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earth. ^ Shell-fish, cnee the iiihal)ii.oaits of tlic Ihiti^h sons, 
retired during' the giaeijil i)eriod to the Mcditerraueaii, and 
with the rc+^urMin^ wVirmth have gone back northward 
ag^fiin. 

Aniinals are tlnis controlled by heat in an j^ndirect as 
Control (>fani- ' (lircct Way. Indii-eetly ; iQr, if their 

nuns by lood. 1,0 (liinhiished, theyiinist seek a more ample 

sn))]>ly ; if it fails, they irnist perish. Doubtless it was 
iiisuilieieiit food, as well as the setting in of a more rigorous 
climate, that occasioned the destruction of the mastodon 


giganteus, which abounde^l in the United States after the 
drift ])eriod. Such great elephantine horms could not 
])ossihly sustain themselves against the rigors of the 
present winters, nor (^onld tliey lind a sutficient supply of 
food for a oonsidei’ahle portion of the year. 3 ’lie disap- 
pearance of animals from the face of the earth was, as 
Jkih.eontology advancial, ascertained to liave heeii a deter- 
minate pnxvss, a condition of their existence, and either 
inherent in themselves or dependent on their environment. 
Jt was proved that tlio forms now existing are only an 
ins;*gniticant ])ait of tlie eonntless tribes that have lived. 
Nat . uv of ere- curth lias Iteeii the theatre of a long sncccs- 

atioiiH and ox- .sioii of a})pea.rancos and removals, of creations 
tinctiuihs. extinctions, reaching to the latest times. In 

the Uleistoeeiie of ISielly, of the fossil shells are ex- 
tinct ; in the boVic caverns of England, out of thirty-seven 
mammals eighteen are extinct. Dut judging, from wluit 
may he ohsm’vctd of the duration of races contemporary 
with ns, that their life is prolonged for thousands of years, 
successive genei-ations Of the Same species in a long order 
replacing their ])r(;decessors before final removal occurs, 
ihis^^gaiii resistlessl y brought forward tlie same conclusion 
to which all the foregoing lacds had pointed, that there 
have transpired since the introduction cf animal life upon 
this glolie very long ])eriods of time. 

Through tiie operation of thfs law of extinction and of 
creation, animated nature, both on the continents and ni^, 
the seas, has undergone a marvellous change. In tko lias 
and oolitic seas, the Enaliosauria, Cetiosauria, and Croco- 
dilia dominated as the Delphinidm and Bahenidue do in^ 
ours; the former have/jcen eliminated, the lattoV produced. 
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Along wiiii the cetaceans came the soft-scaled Cycloid 
and Ctenoid fishes, orders which took tlie place of th(‘ 
Ganoids and Placoids of the Mesozoic tiin^s. One alter 
anotl^er suticesji^ivo species of air-hrea thing reptih's Iffivt? 
emerged, continued for their a])pointed time to exist, an<l 
then died| out. The development has l^en, not in the 
descending, hut in the ascendjng order; the Amphitheria, 
Spalacotheria, Triconodon of the Mesozoic times were siih- , 
stituted hy higher tertiary forms. Nor have fliese muta- 
tions heen abrupt. If mammals are tlie chief character- 
istic of the Tertiary ages, their, first beginnings are seen 
far earlier; in 4he triassic and oolilic formations tliere 
are a few of the lower orders struggling, as it were, to 
emerge. * The aspect of animat(Ml natur(^ has altogether 
clianged. No longer does the camelopajd wander over 
Europe as he did in tlie Mio(H‘ne and idiocene times ; no 
longer are great elejihants seen in the American forests, 
the hippopotamus in England, the llhinocer<*s in Silieria. 
ddie hand of man has introduced in the New the liorse of 
the Old World; but tlie American horse, that ran on the 
great plains coiitem])()rary with the megafheriTim amt 
megalonyx, has for tens of thousands of years been extinct. 
Even the ocean and the rivers are no exception to these 


changes. 

What, then, is the manner ofi •origin of this infinite 
succession of forms ? It is often suflicientHo see 
clearly a portion of a plan to be able to determine extinctions 
with some degree of certainty the gemnal ar- 
rangement of the whole ; it is often sullicieiit to know with 
precision a part of the life of an individual to guess with 
probable accura(?y his action in some forthcoming event, or 
to tletermine tlie share ho lias borne in affairs tlia^ are 
past. It is enough to appreciate thoroughly tliiC style of a 
master to ascertain without doubt the authenticity of an 
iuiputed picture. And so, in the affairs of the universe, it 
is (u ough to ascertain the%ianner of operation ot a part 
in u dor to settle the manner of operation of the whole, 
tvhei^, therefore, it was perceived how the disappearance 
of van isl ling forms from the surface of the globe is ac- 
Ofunplished^ — that it is not by a sudden and grand provi- 
dential in^rvention — that there is visible putting forth 
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of th(^ Omiiipotoiit hand, hut slowly and silently, yet 
eiiroly, the ordinary laws of Nature are permitted to take 
their course -y^th at lieah, and cold, and want of food, and 
drj^iiess, and moisture, jn the end, as if by an' irresistible 
destiny, a(.‘Oom[)lish the event, it seemed to iiuhViate that, 
as regards tlie iiiitroduction of new-comers, a suitableness 
of external conditions had .calied them forth, as ah un- 
suitableness could (Hid tliem. Changes in the constitution 
of the air or its ])]*essure, in the composition of the sea or 
its deptli, in the brilliancy of liglit or the amount of heat, 
in the inorgaViie matm-iabof a medium, will moelify old 
forms into new ones, or coinptd their e:s^tinction. Jlirth 
and death go hand in hand; creafionand extinction are in- 
se[)arable. The variation of organic form is continuous; 
it depends u])on an ordeidy succession of material events ; 
aj)pearances and (‘liminations ai e managed upon a common 
})riiiciple ; they stand (xuinected with the irresistible course 
of great mundane changes. It was impossible that geo- 
logists could reacli any other conclusion than that such 
])henomena are not the issue of direct ])i-ovidential inter 
veiitions, but of, physical influences, ddie procession of 
organic life is not a motl(\y march ; it follows the ])rocession 
of physical evt^nts ; and, since it is impossil)le to re-establish 
a sameness of physical conditions that hav(i once come to 
an end, or reproduce the ^rdcr in wliicli tliey have occurred, 
it of necessity follows that no organic forzn can reappear 
after it has once died out — once dead, it is clean gone for 
ever. 

In the, » course of the lilo of individual man, the parts 
Interstitial. Constitute his system are undergoing mo- 

inoieciiiar mentaiy changes; those of to-day are pot the 

cieatiocj:^. game as those of yesterday, and tlicy will ho 

replaced by others to-morrow. There have been, and are 
every instant, insterstitial deaths of aid the constituent 
particles, and an unceasing removal of those that have 
performed their duty. In the siead of departing jzortions, 
new ones have been introduced, interstitial births and 
organizations perpetually taking place. In physiohzgy il*" 
became no longer a cpiestiou that all this proceeds in a 
determinate way under the operation of principles that are 
fixed, of laws that arecitivariablo. The alcheid^ists intro-* 
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diiccd no poetical fiction wlicii they spoke of inefinicro- 
cosiii, assert! 11 that the system of man is emhlemalical of 
the system of tlie world. The iiitercalati^ii of a new 
orgar^ic mokicnl^^ in a living lieing answers to the ii}4»ro- 
duetjoii ol^a new form in the iniivc?rsal organic series. It 
re([uiros much power to call into exystence a living 
nielccule as to produce a Irving being. k)Oth are accom- 
plislicd upon the same principle, and tliat principle is not 
an incessant intervention of a supernatural kiftd, hut the 
operation of unvarying law. riiysical agents, working 
til rough pihysical laws, remove iy organisms ^-juich molecules 
as have acconipUshed tlieir work Jind create new ones, and 
physical agents, worldng through physical laws, control 
the extiifctions and creations of forms in tlie universe of 
life. The difference is only in tlie time. What is accom- 
plished in the one case in the tNvinkling ()^ an eye, in the 
other may demand the lapse (jf a thousand centuries. 

The variation of organic forms, under ,the force of 
external circumstances, is thus necessary to lie understood 
in connexion witli that countless succession of living- 
beings demonstrated l)y geology. .1 1 carries us, in common 
with so much other evidence, to the lapse of a long thne. 
Kor are such views as those to which we are thus Con- 
strained inconsistent with the admission of a ITovidential 
guidance of the world. Man, hov\;e^(U‘ learned and pious ho 
may be, is not always a trustworthy in tm-preter of the ways 
of God. In deciding whether any pliiloso])hical doctrine 
is consistent or inconsi.^tent with the Divine attributes, 
we are too prone to judge of those attributes by^our own 
finite and imperfect standard, forgcitd.ing that the only test 
to which we ought to resort is the ascertainnuait if the 
doctrine be true." If it be true, it is in unison witlin^Tod. 
Terhaps some who have rejected the conccj^tioii of the 
variation of org:^iic forms, with its postulate— limitless 
duration, may liave failed to remember the grandeur of 
th(' universe and its relations to space and to time ; 
perl aps tliey do not recall the system on which it is 
udni^iistiTcd. Like tlio anthroponutrphito monks of the 
hiile, they conceive God as if ho were only a very large 
man ;^else how could it for a moment have heeu doubted 
ihat it i^far more — 1 use the expression reverently in 
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the style of the great Coiisti actor to carry out. his inten- 
D**f«^ncp ofthe tlio siinimary operations of law? Jt 

prowHsofaii niiijht he consistent with the weakness and 
things by law. Qf P0 rcducccy to tlie Tiecjpssity 

of personal intervention for the accomplishment of his 
plans, hut would not that he the very resujf of such 
ignorance? Does not ahsolute' knowledge actually iin ply 
procedure hy preconceived and unvarying law? Is not 
momentary intervention altogether derogatory to the 
thorough and ahsolute sovereignty of God? The astro- 
nomical calculation of ancient events, as well as the 
prediction of those to come, is essentially founded on the 
princi])le that there has not in the times mider considera- 
tion, and that there will never he in the future, any 
exercise of an ai’hltrary or overriding will. The corner- 
stone of asti'onomy is this, that the solar system — nay, 
even the universe, is ruled hy necessity. To operate hy 
ex})edients is for tlie creature, to operate hy law for the 
Creator ; and so far from the doctrine that creations and 
oxtinctions are carried on hy a foreseen and jiredestined 
ordinance a system which works of itself without need 


of any intermeddling — being an unworthy, an ignohle con- 
ception, it is completely in unison with the I'csistless 
movements of the mechanism of the universe, with what- 
ever is orderly, symmetrical, and heautiful upon earth, 
and with all the , dread magnificence of the heavens. 

It was in Italy that j^articular attention was first given to 
Historical Organic remains. Leonardo da Vinci asserts that 
Bketcijoitariy tlicy are real shells, or the remains thereof, and 
paia^oiituiogy. land and sea must have changed 

their relative })osition. At tliis time fossils were looked upon 
as raj^e curiosities, no one supposing that they were at all 
numerous, and many were the fiiiitastio hypotheses pro- 
posed to account for their occurrence. Spme referred them 
to the general deluge mentioned in Scripture; some to a 
certain plastic poAver ohscurely., attributed to the earth; 
Pome thought that they were engendered hy the sunlight, 
heat, and rain. To Da Vinci is due the first clear asse^tiofi" 
of their true nature, that they arc actually the remains of 
organic beings. Soon the subject was taken up by' ‘other 
eminent Italians. Firmaster wrote on the petrifectioiis of* 
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Verona; Seilla, a Sicilian on marine bodies tume/*into 
stone, illnstrating his work by engravin<^s. Stilf later, 
Vallisneri, 1721, puldisbrd letters (*ii inarine bodies fonnd 
in rocjvs, atfenij^iog' by their aid to determine tlio extent 
of the nia>-ine deposits of Italy. Tlieso early cultivators 
of geH)log}i soon ])erc(‘ived the advantage Jo be ^xined by 
the establishment of niuseiiyis and the publication of 
catalogues. The lirst seems to have been that of John 
Kentinan, an exanude that was fullowed b}' CWeeolarins 
and Vallisneii. bubs(H|uentl 3 " Fontanelle pro])Osed the 
construction of charts in accor(]ance witli fiossil remains; 
but the principl^i iinadAaKl was not applied on tlie great 
scale as a true geological test until introducc'd by Smith in 
connexion with the Ivnglish strata. 

To Steno, a Dane, is due the recognitioi* of pre-organio 
in contradistinction to orgaiiic rocks, a disiinc- Thep-e-or. 
tion tlio teiTiis of wliicJi neccssai'ily involve 
the idea of time. Soon it b(a‘ame generall^y recognizcal 
that the strata in winch organic remains occur are of a 
later date than those devoid of them, tlie ])i ( -organic roeb^ 
<l(.‘monstrating a ])i-e-organi(! t ime. Monjovia'. as I’acts were 
developed, it was jdain that tlan'c are essential dilfereAees 
in the relations of fossils, ar.d that, though in Italy *1110 
same species of shells may occur in tlui mountains that 
occur in the adjacent seas, this .was vm*y far 1‘rom being 
tlie ease uniformly elsewhere. At length* the truth began 
to emerge, that in proportion as tlie strat:i under examina- 
tion are of an older date, so arc the diirereiices between 
their organic remains and existing specues more marked, 
it was also discovered that the saute species often extends 
superticially over immense districts, but tliat in a vertical 
examination ono sj)eeu)s after another raj^idly ajipeaiii^in a 
descending order an order wiiieh coidd lx;, verified in 
‘"^pite of tlie contortions, fractures, and dis|)lacenients of 
the strata, A vi^ry important theoretical comJnsion was 
iaiL ]) resen ted: for the r^pid succession of essentially dit- 
lereut organic firms, as tlio rocks ^vere older, was clearly 
aUoji^etber iueonsistmit with one catastro])hc, as the nni- 
versijjJ deluge, to xvliieh it had been geticrally referred. 
It was ])lain that the thickness of the strata in which they 
Were eu\y?loped, and the prodigiou.'^nnmoers in which they 
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occur iVa, answered in some degree to the period of life of, 
those fossils, since every one of them, large or snnill, must 
liave had itiy time of ‘hirth, of maturity, and of deatii. 
insuiTicicncy tlieroforo, it could 1)0 m/ longer doubted 

Ol a single tliat strata many liundreds of feet ii • thickness 
ciitastropiie. , crowded with such remains, iht became 

altogether out of the (piesthm to refer their entombment 
to the confusion of a single (catastrophe, for every thing 
indicated an (uderly and delibei ate jiroceeding. Still moo; 
cogent did tliis evidence beemne when, in a more ocritical 
manner, the fossils were studied, and some strata were 
d( 3 monstrated to be of a fresh-water and ocliers of a marine 
origin, the one inteia^alated with the oilier like leaves in a 
book. To this fact may be im])uted the final overthrow of 
tlie doctrine of a single catastro])lic, and its replacement 
by a doctrine of })eriodical clianges. 

From these statements it will therefore bo understood 
Thfi orderly Commencing with the first appearance of 

progression of organization, an orderly process was demon- 
(xganization. fomis altogether unlike those with 

which we are familiar, up to thosii at prc'sent existing, a 
procedure conducted so slowly that it was impossible to 
assign for it a shorter duration than thousands of centuries. 
Moreover, it seemed that the guiding condition which had 
controlled this secular iliarcli of organization was the same 
which still determines the possil)ility of existence and the 
distribution of life. The succession of organic forms 
indicates a clear relation to a descending temperature. 
The plants of tlio earliest times are plants of an ultra- 
tropical climate, and that primitive vegetation seemed to 
dcmon.strato that there had been a uniform climate — a 
climfMe of high tern pmuture— all over the globe. The 
coal-beds oii Nova Sciotia exhibited the same g( 3 nera and 
species as those of Europe, and so well-marked was the 
botanical connexion with the declining temperature in 
successive ages that attempts were made to express eras by 
their prevailing organisms; thus Brongniart’s division 
for the Primary strata, the Age of Acrogons ; the Secondary, 
exclusive of the th’etaeeous, the Age of Gymnogeivi; the 
third, inclifding the Cretaceous and Tertiary, the Age of 
Angiosperms. It is to/be particularly remarked' that the 
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(yrotaceoTTsJlora, in tlio conibinoa tlio antr/??;(lent 

and succeeding periods, proving- that tlio cliango wasf lot hy 
crisis or sudden catastroplie, hut tljat tlie new forms rose 
gently amctig ^le old ones. After the Eocene pmiod, 
dicotyledopous angiosperins heeanfo the prevalent form, 
a^'d from Ej^t date to tlio rieistocene the evidences of a 
conttnued refri geration arcdal isolute. 

As tl'us an examination was made from the most ancient to 
the later ages, indications wtu'c found of a climaiite arrange- 
ment more? and more distinct in the high lati- in 

tudes, from tin' ultratropieal through the tro])ical, 
the temperate, dvwn to the present frigid state; 
in lower latitudes the declining ])rocess sto])])ing short at 
an earlier point. It therefore aj)|)eared that there has 
been a production of climates both in an onuu' ot time and 
in an order of locality, the greah st clmngo halving occurred 
in the frigid zone, whicli has passial through all mean 
temperatures, an intermediate change in th^e temperate, 
and a minimum in the torrid zone. Idie general etlect has 
tlius been to ])res(uit a smuession of surfaei's on the sam© 
jilanet adapted to a varied organization, and oflering a 
more magniiicent s]K‘ctacle than if we wivrc ])ei-mitteu* to 
ins[)ect many different planets; for in them there might 
be no necessary connexion of their loians of lile, but in 
this there is, so that, wiyre our kno;vledg() ol (imqiarativo 
Physiology more perfect, we might amuse ourselves with 
intercalating among tlie plant and animal organisms 
familiar to us hypothetical forms that would niake tlio 
series complete, and verify our princijdes liy their subse- 
quent discovery in the deep strafa of the earth. 

Does not this progression of life in our planet suggest a 
like prog]-ession for the solar system, which in its e.gga^^mto 
is passing in myriads of years through all orgmiic ]) liases r' 
May we Viot also, Jrom our solar system, rise to a similar 
conception for tlu- universe? ^ ^ 

'bhenj are two very important considerations, on which 
we T ;ust dwell for the complete understanding of the 
'^nsenuences of these changes: 1st. The ineehanism of 
the (kulining temperature ; 2d. Its effect in the organic 
worldf 

1st. A ^uniformly high temperg-turo could never be 
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manif^r^ted all over the surface of our planet through any 

^ heating inliuence of the sun. A high and 

terrestriaidc- nnitomi teiEperatiiro unerringly points to an 

ci;ii»:g tern- iiiienial cause; and the gradiiji afaiearanco of 
peruture. , . * h* • ^ i i ^ ^ • • 

climates, mamtc'sting a relatively , increasing 
power of the svii, indicates tlie slow diminut^m of that 
internal heat. But tliis is precisely tlie conclusion whicii 
was come to from a con tern ])lation of tlie eai'th from a 
purely physical point of vi(Av. So long as its intrinsic 
heat OAmrpowered that derived 1‘rom the sun, it was not pos- 
sible that an thing answering to climati's could he esta- 
hlished ; and, until a certain di^greo of cooling hy radiation 
had been accomplished, the heat must hav(5 lieen compara' 
ti vely uniform in all latitudes ; but, that ])oint gained, there 
necessarily ensued an arrangement of zones of different 
temperatures, or, in otlier vords, climates appeared, the 
process being essentially slow, and becoming slower as the 
l(xss of lu'.at went on. Finally, when loss of heat from the 
earth cea^ id, an e(jiiilibrium was reached in the climate 
arrangement as we now find it. Thus purely physical as 
well as geological considerations brouglit philosophers on 
this point to the same conclusion— that conclusion Avhich 
has been so often re])(‘at(id- very long neriods of time. 


2nd. As to the ethad. on the organic world. Nothing can 
live at a t(ml]<erature higher than the boiling- 
point T)f water, for the condition of life implies 
Flora and there shall circulate from part to part of a 

ruuiia. 1* • 1 - 1 • ^ 

living mechni'ism a watery lupiid, sap, or blood. 
From this it necessarily ^'oUoavs that a planet, the tern- 
jierature of which is above a certain limit, must necessarily 
have a lifeless surface ; and this seemed to bo the inter- 


pret!! don of that pre-organic time to which we have re- 
ferred. Moreover, when the temperature suitably descends 
so as to come Avithin the limit at whitf'n life is jiossible, 
its uniformity over the surface of a planet will produce a 
sameness in the organization, it would be an identity if 
heat were the only regulating condition of life. At this 
stage of things, tlie solar heat being overpowered, ^Unc^T 
sensibly uniform temperature in all latitudes existing, still 
the only possible organic forms are those consistent with a 
high temperature, uniformity in the physical\ condition 
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iinpressing^ a general uniformity in the aspect /of life 
geographically. But the nionient that climate * 
arrangement has Lecoine possihlo, variety^ of TiiddSibu- 
urgai^ic forifi l)e%omes possi])]e. Now also ensues 
another aU-im])ortant result -geogTa})hieal dis- 
trilmtion. ^ Botli of plants ^aml animals, tl^ose whose vital 
coiufitions are inconsistent wit^i the occuiTing eliange must 
retire froiri the affected locality. In plants this retroces- 
sion is brought to pass by the gradual sicl^uiing and 
death of individuals, or the im 2 )ossibilitv of reproduction; 
in animals there is added thereto, because their jRjwer 
of locomotion, V(?luntary retirement, at least in tlie case of 
individuals, and immobility in tlui s])ecies is cori’ected by^ 
locomoticfli in the individual. Tlie affec.ed region has 
become unsuitable, cheerless, uncomfortable ; they abandon 
it; and as the boundary tlu'y thus, in tlie one case, can 
not, and in the other will not over2)ass, advances, so do 
they I’eeede before it. If the change were al)i'U])t, or took 
p]ac(} by a sudden crisis, there would seem to be no other 
possible event tlian an overcrowding of tlie unallecte(f 
region and a desolation of the part tliat had varied. But, 
since a develojiing cell under a new condition ])roduceS a 
new Ibrm, and since the 2'>b.y«ioal change is taking 2 :)laco 
witli extreme slowness, the appearance of modihed struc- 
tures ensues. And tlius, by deciline of temperature, two 
distinct results are accomplished — first the production of 
organic forms in an order of succession, new ones re- 
placing the old, as if they were t]-ansmutations of them, 
and, secondly, geographical distribution. , 

In my “ Pliysiology ” I baxa? (mdeavoured to ex2)lain in 
detail the prineijiles here set forth. I have en- na- 

deavoured to show tliat the as])ect of sameness nm .-^fKanic 

t-v, 1 T *1 1 J • r* X* ('(Iiiilibriuin. 

presented by an animal or 2>Iant is no proof ol. 
un changeability. %Those forms retain in our times their 
siH'cial aspect because the conditions of the tlieati'c in 
\vhii*l’ they live do not chfingo ; but* let the mean tem|)e- 
rature rise, let the sun-rays become brigliter, change the 
oom]> 4 sition of the aii\ and forthwith the world of organi- 
zation would show how jirofoundly it was aflected. ^ Nor 
need sfich changes, in one sense, be more tlian insignificant 
‘'O producc/iirodigious results. Thu^ the air contains only 
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f its voliune of carbonic acid gas. Tliat^ap])arcTitly 
trifling quantity tab on away, in an instant tlio n^liolo 
surface of the earth would become a desolate waste, without 
the |)ossibilifV of vegetabl(‘. lile. 

As pljysical geologv a<lvanced, the Toal period was per- 
The Coal ceived to 1)0 tli(i chief e])0(i]i in tlu' liistory of onr 
pfiiod. planet. Throngli a .^low deeliiu' of teinpin'aturi', 
a possibility had gradual ly been attained, so tar as the 
condition ef lieat was conc(‘rned, for a luxuriant vogetablo 
growth. All that ])rodigions mass of carbon now found in 
the earth in the various forms of coal existed as carbonic 


acid in the atmosphere. The proportion of free ox^^gen 
was less than at ])res('nt by a volnnie equal to the excess 
of carbonic acid. A (liange in the constitutic^n of this 
prima3val atmosphere was occasioned by the action of the 
EfToctMofii^ht luider tlie indmaice of tlie sun-rays, 

on till' atm.)- plaiits dccomposo carl)onic acid, approjulating 
h])h(.ire, carbon, and, for the most ])art, setting the 

oxygen free, d'he quantii;y of carbon which can thus l)e 
Condensed for the us(^ of a ])lant, and, indeed, every such 
decom])osiiig action by liglit, is directly proportionate to 
thi' quantity of light consuim'd, as expei-iments which I 
lia^Ve personally made have proved. For the prodiictioii 
()f so great a weight of combustible matter a very long 
period of time was ncicessarily recjuired, that the sun might 
supply the necessary luminous inlluence. 

Age after age the sunbeams continued their work, 
changing the mecluinical relations and composition of the 
atmosphere, the constitution of the sea, and the appear- 
ance of the surface of the earth. There was a prodigious^ 
growth of ferns, lepidodendra, equisetaceay coniferaB. The 
pero^ntage of oxygen in the air continually increased, that 
of carbonic acid continually declined ; the pressure of the 
air correspondingly diminished, partb^ because of the 
replacement of a heavy gas by a lighter one, and partly 
because of the general deeline of temperature slowly taking 
place, which diminished the absolute volume of vapour, 
and also on Flio sca, ill its deepest abysses, was likewwr^ 
the sea. alfccted by the sunlight; not directly, but in an 
indirect way ; for, as the removal of carbonic aci'd from 
the atmosphere went on, portions of that gas were per# 
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petiially surrendered by the ocean in order to nu^n^fiin a 
diffusion-cq^iilibrium between its dissolved gas ar T tlio 
IVce gas of the air. And now no longer could be l^eld in 
transparent solution by the water those great quantities of 
carbo^jato ol*lim^ wliicli had once been concealed in it,,^ho 
deposit of a given weight of coal m the earth being in- 
evitably f(|Uowed by the deposit of an cqjii valent weiglit 
of carbonate of lime in tlie se^a. This might have takiai 
place as an amorplious precipitate ; but the probabilities 
were that it would occur, as in fact it did, umhfr' forms of 


organization in the great limestone strata coeval Avith and 
posterior to the coal. Tlie airland tlie occ«,n were thus 
suifering an invisible chang('. tliroiigii the disturbing 
agency of the siln, and the surface of the solid earth Avas' 
likcAviso iTndergoing a more manifest, and, it may bo said, 
more glorious alteration. Plants, in Avild hixni iance, were 
developing themselves in tlie hot and danic elijuato, and 
the possibility Avas now ap])roacliing tor the a])pearaMCo of 
animal types very much higher tlian any tliat liad yet 
existed. In the old lieavy atmosphere, full of a noxious 
gas, none but slowly-respiring cold-blooded coMo.ioodcd* 


animals could maintain thoniselAx^s ; bnt alter iinunaissuo 
the great change in the constitution of the air 
had been accomplished, the (piiekly-res])iring and hbt- 
blooded forms might exist. Hitherto tlie liigh(.^st advaiuM;- 
ment that animal life could reach nvas in liatraehiaii and 


lizard-like organisms; yet even these Avere destined to 
participate in the change, increasing in magnitude and 
vital capacity. The pterodactyl ot* the elialk, a Hying 
lizard, measures nearly seven teem feet from tip fo tip ot 
its Avings. The air had noAV hecomo’snitabhi ior mammals, 
borli placental and implaccntal, and (or birds. One alter 
another, in their due order, appeareMl the liigliest ^Vi te*- 
biates: marine, as the cetacean ; aerial, as tlioj.'at ; and in 
fhe terrestrial, rvinchiiig, in the lioeene, qiiadrumaiious 
iuviieals, dnit not, until after the Idioceiu), man. 


A though the advance tif geology may here- tiv <iat - of 
^fter lead to a correction of some of the eou- 
clusnAis thus attaiii'nl to respecting the lirst i.uOh-- ord.T 
dates ^if different organic forms, and caiay them 
back to more ancient times, it is scarcely likely that any 
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mateiial modification of their order of occurrence will ever 
bo niMe. Birds, mammals, reptiles, fislies, and inverte-^, 
brates may each bo detected in earlier strata; oven in 
some of thosg formations now regarded as noii-fossiliferons, 
organisms may be found; but it is not at dl pr()l)al)l'3 that 
the preponderance of reptiles will ever cease' to ho tlu^ 
essential characteristic of the Secondary rochs,i^ or tlyrt of 
mammals of the Tertiary, ,or that a preceding period of 
vast duration, in which tlie ty[)e of life had l)een the 
invertebrate, will ever be doubted. Nothing, probably, 
will ever be discovered to invalidate the physical con- 
clusion tliat, while there was an excess of carbonic; acid in 
the air, tlio Tlora would temd to be Ciryptogainic and 
Gymnospermic, and that there would be a scarcity of 
monocotyledons and dicotyledonous angiospernis in the 
coal; nothing to disprove the fact that the animals were 
slow-breathing and cold-bloodcKl ; and that it was not until 
after the oxygen of the air liad increased and tlie mean 
temperature liad declined that birds made their ap])earance. 
Though both placental and marsupial animals may hcre- 
?tfter be found earlier than in the Stonesfield slate; though 
wood and herb-eating beetles, grasshop])crs, dragon-flies, 
aiii'i May-flies may be found beneath the lias, and scorpions 
and ccxdv roaches beneath the coal, though, also beneath the 
coal, salamanders and Sauroid batrachians, of winch the 
archegosanrus is an example, may occur ; though reptiles, as 
the telerpcton, may l)e found deeper than the old red sand- 
stone; yet the connexion bedvveen aerial constitiiticm and 
form of life will never be shaken. Still will remain tlie facts 
that the^geograjihical distribution of tyjies was anterior to 
the appearance of existing species ; that organisms first 
ap])eared in a licpiid medium, 2 >i'iRbtively marine, then 
fluvkdile, and at last terrestrial ; that Itadiates, JMolluscs, 
Articulates.v Vertebrates, were all at first acpiatic, and that 
the liadiates have ev(3r remained so; ..hat the ])lane of 
greatest vital activity has ever been the sea-level, where the 
earth and air touch eaeli other ; tiiat the order of individual 
developmentis the order of mundane development. Still will 
remain the important conclusions that the mammalian 
Taiina has diverged more rajudly than tlie testaceous ; that 
hot-blooded animals have not had that longevity of s 2 )ecies^ 
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wliicli lias been displayed by the cold, just as wd oiWrve 
in the indi\ddual the possiliility of nmsinilar CM.)uti\a(vi()u by 
H o’iveii galvanic force lasts miicli longer in the 1 at tea* th m 
in tlio former ; that if the hot-bloofled tribes^ have thus a 
hri(^f(»i- dui alion^tliey enjoy a com[^msation in the grcfder 
energy of rheir life^ — perhaps this being the cause and that 
the fleets that, notwithstanding the countless forms 
exhibited by species, tlieir duwition is so grc'at that they 
outlive vast changes in the topographical confi^'uration of 
countries — the Fauna of some countries having been in 
existence before those countries tliemselves : that the plan 
of individual development has (wer been as Tt is now, and 
that sameness of* external indumice produces similarity o^ 
organization. 

ill its early history theoretical geolog}/ presented two 
schools — one insisting on a d('ctriMe of cat as- 

, ‘i. rn I no (ioctrin(5 

trophes, one on a doctrnu; ol unitornnty. llie (ii catastio- 
former regarded those changes which have mani- 
festly taken place in the liistory of our plafjet 
as having occurred at epochs ai)ruptly. To this doctrin^ 
the prevailing impression that there had been providential 
interventions lent much force. The other school, rc^]iosjng 
on the great principle of the invariability ot the law.^ of 
Nature, insisted that allairs had always gone on at the 
same rate and in the same way as they do now. lienee it 
maintained an opposition to the cAtastrophists, and in this, 
it may be said, was actually not true to its own principies. 
Any docti’inc of uniformity, rightly considenMf from its 
most general point of view, includes an admission of 
catastro[)hes. Numerous illustrations of tlris truth spon- 
taneously suggest tliemstdvcs. A tower, the foundations 
of which are slowly yielding, may incline moie and nioro 
for many centuries, but the <lay must come in winch it 
will fall* at last. In the uniformity of the divturhanco a 
catastrophe Avas Eventually involved. And tlius, in what 
has .^eeii said respecting ^'cologi cal events, thougli they 
are spoken of as proceeding quietly and Avitli uniformity, 
may be understood that sudden crises are also con- 
fempTated. Moreovei’, those avIio ado])t the doctrine of 
unifo^.nity in an absolute sense must pay a duo regard to 
the variations in intensitv of physical acts which their 

r “ ' Y 2 
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own '^winciples imply. The uniform cooling of a. liot hody 
actuallp^ means a cooling at lirst fast, and then ^slower and 
slower; and invariability of chemical change actually im- 
plies more v/olent and summary modifications at a high 
tem'jicraturo than at on;^ whicli is low. 

But, though it may at first sight have appeared that an 
admission of the doctrine of catastrophes is ii; haripony 
Avitli a providential government of the world, and that tJie 
emergence of diffeient organic forms in successive ages is 
a manifestation of creative intervention, of which it Avas 
admitted tliat as many as from twelve to twenty, if no 
more, succossiVe instances' might be recognized, we may 
>vell congratulate ourselves that those imimrtant doctrines 
rest upon a far more substantial basis. Ilightly considered, 
the facts lead to a very dilfermit conclusion. Bhysiological 
investigations have proved tliat all animals, even man, 
during the process of development, in 

succession through a definite cycle of forms. 
Stftrting from a simple cell, form alter fonn, in a 
definite order is assumed. In tliis long line of 
advance the steps are ever, in all individuals, the same. 
Bu^t no one would surely suppose that the changed aspect 
at ^any moment presented is due to a ])rovidential inter- 
position. On the contrary, it is tluj inevitable 
rifziaiy deter- rcsult of wliat has becii taking place under the 
mined by law. development, and the sure precursor of 

what is about to follow. In the organic world, tlie succes- 
sive orders, and genera, and species are the counterparts 
of these temporary embryonic forms of the individual. 
Indeed, we may say of those successive geological beings 
fliat they are mere embryos of f-he latest — embryos that 
had gained a power of reproduction. IIow shall avo 
sej^arato the liistory of the individual from the history of 
the whole Do not the fortunes and Avay of progress of 
the one follow the fortunes and Avay of progress of tlio 
other? If, in a transitory manner, these forms are as- 
sumed by the individual, equally in a transitory manner 
arc they assumed by the race. Nor would it be philp.- 
sophical to suppose that the management in the*^ one 
instance differs from the management in the other. If the 
one is demcnstrably the issue of a law in action, so must 


Sncc(‘ssi\’'e 
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tlic other ho too. It does not matter tlmt tlie cntiro»cycle 
is passed 'tliron^h by the individual in tlie eoiir|so of a 
few months, wliilo in the raco it demands an;es. i,unviduai 
The standard of time that ought To be ap])tied nnd raa; 
is th» respeetivS duintion of Jife. An man it is co^ 
mncli if he attains to threescore years and ten; 
biitjthe eiitire period of hi«nian record, eiftbraeing several 
thonsaaid years, otlVa-s not a .^ngle instance of the birth, 
maturity, and death of a species. TJiey, therefore, wlio ' 
think they lind, in tlio successive species tliat have in an 
orderly manner replaced each otlier in the life of the earth, 
th(i sure proof of Divine interf ention, woirld do well to 
di'tojiniiui at what ])oint flic pi-odiiction of sucli forms by# 
law ceas^\s, and at wlial point their piv luctiou by the 
immediate act of God begins, '[dieir task will l)e as liard 
to tell wliere one colour in tie.' rainbow emls and whore the 
iK'xt commences. ^Th(‘.y will also do well to remeiiiher 
that, in great munda.ne events, the scale of tijue is ample, 
and that there may be no essential dill’erenf'e lx 'tween a 
coui'se that is run over it) a tew days and one that recjuirev 
lor its completion 1 housands of centuries. 

The co-existence of dillV'Ti 'lit ty])(‘s in the organic seyes 
was the inconlroverl ible fact ]>y which, was do- ^ ^ ^ 

Rionstrated thc‘ g’radual ])assage from form to 
lorm without catastro])hes, the argaiment relied 

. , . 1 !• 1 ' *• cnee ol ty{)es. 

Upon gathering strmjgtli irom sucif circunixtances 
as these, that even tin' Fossil shells of the modern Italian 
tulhs whicli are not extinct exhibit a slight want of corn*- 
spondence wlien conijiarcd with those now inliabiting 
the IVIediterranean, sonu' of the old gnes l>eing twice and a 
half as large as the pri'sent, and that there is a numei'ical 
passage from strata coniaining si'vi'nty per cent, of j^(^cent 
sliells to those tliat are altogi'ther recent, or contain one 
hundred per ccuit. ddiis is manifestly indicatirn of a con- 
tinually changing^impri^ssion bringing on a corix'sponding 
Ranh lling. It is the proof of a slow nu'rging into, or of a 
measared assumption of, the new form a transition, lor 
fhe coni])letion of xvhich proliably a very long time is 
tequifed. That the existing reindeer is found in tlie same 
huviiyilo deposits Avitli an extinct ]iip])0])otanius seemed 
certainly to prove that there was a condition of things in 
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wliicli the co-lifc of thos(? Muiiuals was posr il)lo in the same 
locality, and that, as tJie physical (.‘aiisi's sluvvdy cliaiiged, 
the one might ho eliminated and the otlier might he left. 
Idiad the rcejVdating renditions were altogadbra' ])hysieal 
was ohvious iVom sneh facts as that in the bone-eaves 
of Australia all tlio mammals are marsupial, and in the 
/)am])as of 8oiith America they are allied to s' ich fcTins 
as are indigenous, armaditlbes, sloths, etc., showing the 
tokens oi‘ -'ineage or bereditary transmission. For still 
more remote tinn^s niimerons instances ot a similar na- 
ture were (let»'ctc‘d; tbns, throughout the whole .‘Secondary 
period, tlie essentiad cliaracterisf ic was tlie wonderful d('- 
'Vel(j]>ment of reptile lil\% while in the Tertiary it was the 
development of mammals. But the appearance of mammals 
had coiinnenced long hefne that ot re})tiles had ceased. 
Indeed, the latter evemt is incom|)leto in our times; for, 
though the maritio Satirians have been almost entirely 
removed, the tluviatile and terrestrial ones ]iiaintain them- 
selves, though diminished ])oth in species and individuals. 
'Now such an overla})])ing of reptiles and mammals was 
altogether irreconcilal)le with the doctrine ot a crisis or 
catasti’ophe, and, in fact, it demonstrated the changing 
oftu'ganisms in the changing of physical states. 

Cuvier maintained the doctrine of tlie peiananence ct 
Cuvier',’ doc species from the facts that the oldest 

trine of per- known do not ap])ear to have nndergone any 
manpiccoi modilieation, and that everv^ mvisting one sliows 
a resistance to el lange. II’ his ohsei'vations an' 
restricted to periods not exceeding human history, tlicy 
may perhaps be maintained ; hnt that duration cannot be 
looked n})on as more tliaii a moment in the limitless pro 
('onsidcring, and it was in this vit'W 
of evicienc(! in that Ciivier’s docfriiio proved to he ineapahle of 
Its support. ([(jiPiice. What does it signify if our domestic 
animals show no variations when eonipaied with the cor- 
responding images depicted on the hierogly i)hio monuments 
of Fgypt, or with the descriptions left l)y ancient authoj s 
Evidence of that kind is valueless. JJoes the geolo<.ii^st 
ask of the areliiteet his opinion whether there have ever 
been upliftings and down-siid\ings of the earth? ^ -If he 
did, would not every structure in Europe he hrougld/ 
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forward as^an evidence that nothing of the kind had ever 
occurred?* A leaning tower, or a church with ii^ilining 
walls in Italy, might j^ass for notliingj the Pyramids would 
testify that^Eg^^t itself had never i/idcrgon^^ any dishirb- 
aiK^e-^they remain solid on their Imses, undisturbed. But 
what is the wciight of all tliis when placed in o])position 
with the liiass of evidence Offered by incliiied and Iractured 
strata ? And yet such is precisely the proof ollercd in 
behalf of the permanence of animals. The facts ^vitli which ' 
the zoologist deals, like those on wliicli the architect 
depends, are insufficient for the purpose- - tlu^y ai’o wanting 
in extent of tiipe. Thei’c ha\M3 been movements in the 
crust of the Ccydli, though every building in the world*^ 
may be p^n ])endicular ; tiierci have been traiisfoionalions vjf 
organisms, 1 hough lor four thonsand years there may have 
been no perceptible change. 

If over there had been a universal creation of all possible 
organic forms or combinations, forth witli v^ist 
numbers of them must liave disap])eared, every gai,\si),s ’by'" 
type being eliminated which was not in corre- 
spondenee with t he external conditions or with 
the medium in which it was placed. If the envirommfiit 
or the ])h)sieal (*onditions underwent a variation, a cbi‘- 
responding variation in the forms that could by possibility 
exist must ensue, and, from a thorough study of those not 
eliminated, the pliysical conditions might I>e ascertained ; 
and coiiveisely, from a thorougli knowledge ol the i)hy- 
sical conditions, the foruis that could esca])e elimination 
might be designated. The facts on which Cuvier rested 
did not demonstrate what he supposed. His immobility 
of species was no i'onsequence of an innate or intrinsic 
resistance possessed by them, but mei'cly an illusfjm^-iou 
that external ])liysi- al agents had not umiergone any well- 
inarke 1 vailatioii i^^^ the time with wliiclihe was concerned. 

^Vliat is h('i (^ meant by variation in physical l(nces or 
"ondd 'on is not any inti'irtsic change in their 
oatun?, but the varit'd manner in which they vari.ition of 
■O'V" ^^ork l)y iiiteirering with one another, or 
'•xperiencing .declines of intensity. Erom the 
Ret tl#tt we may read in the fixed stars, through the pro- 
"lessivc nn^tion of light, the kistory of a million of past 
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ycar^, 's\^3 may l-e sure tliat tlio forces of nature have under- 
gone no intrinsic cltange ; tliat liglit was propagated at 
the salne iat(i^ was ( apal)lo of producing the same optical 
and chemical etYects,''and varied in its iiitensity by distance 
as it does now , that )seat determined corped'eai magnitudes. 
Tliese are things that in their nature are absolutely un- 
ci i an gcable. AjUvays, as now,, the freezing of ^^water^ and 
its boiling under a given .pressure, must have been the 
same ; there must have been a thermometric zero of life 
and an ufhvard limit, no animal ])rocess ev(n- going on 
below 32^ Fahi'cnheit or above 212® Fahrenheit. 

But out of this invarijibility of natural causes variations 
Kff. ct tiieroof hi their conditioti of action arisb, and it is thesis 
''•’on organisms, that airect Organic forms. Of stich forms, some 
become at length incapablo of maintaining tlieniselves in 
the slow progress of change; others acclimatize, or accom- 
modate, or suit themselves thei'eto l)y und(‘rgoing modi- 
ti cations, and tliis ^vas at last di scorn ( h 1 to be the true ex- 
planation of extinctions and a])pearaiiccs, events taking 
place v(n'y slowly in untold periods of time, and rather by im- 
^lerceptililo degrees than liy a sudden catastroplie or crisis. 

The doctrine of the transmutation of sp(mies has met 
Tnmsmufa- with uo little iv’sistauco. TJiey who have re- 
tioiiofspccif's. to receive it as one of tlio tiaitlis of Na- 

ture have perhaps not given full weight to ]diysiological 
evidence. When they ask, Has any one ever witnessed 
such an event as tlie timismutation of one species into 
another ? has any experimenter ever accomplished it by 
artificial means? tliey do not take a due account of time. 
In the Fables it is related that wlien the flowers were one 
evening conversing, “'Our gardener,” said tho rose to tho 
(ily, will live for ever. 1 have not seen any change in 
liimVw The tulip, who died yesterday, told me that she 
had remarlfed the same tiling; slie believed that he must 
be immortal. I am sure that he never a ^as born.” 

Two modes have been presented by which we may con- 
Tvvo modes of ccivo of the influence of physical agents upon 
aciion. organic forms. TliciiTong persistent action upon 
tho individual may give j'iso to modifications, developing 
one part, stunting another; and such variations, being 
transmitted in an hereditary way, may become hrmly 
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fixed at last. Thus a given plant niay, in the*coTH'so of 
ages, under tlie iiillucnee of nnremittngly acting T^^hysical 
conditions, nnder^jo a ])ermanent clialige, and a really new 
plant arise^as soon as, throngb tlie*r4)etition* of sucfiessive 
genwations, the modifications liavi/liecome so tliorongli, so 
profound, as to be capable of transmission Avith certainty. 
Pediaps ^liis is what has* takcui place v^th many of our 
kitchen-garden plants, of wldch the special varieties may 
bo j)ro])agated by seeds. i>ut tliere is anot]:|fr mode by* 
Avliich that result may be reached, even if we decline the 
doctrine of St. Augustine, Avho, in his Avork “ I)e Civitate 
Dei,” shows hoAv islands may lll^ ])copled Avith animals by 
“ spontaneous ^generation.” All organic forms originally’ 
spring [I’om a sim[)lo c(dl, the di'velopmL at of Avhich, as 
indicated by the final form aiLaincd, is manifestly de- 
pendent on the |)hysical conditions it has been exposed to 
during its course. If tliose conditions change, that final 
form must change correspondingly; and in this manner, 
since all organic beings come from the sam(>*stai t ing-p(nnt 
— tile same cell, as has been said, which hel]>h‘ssly sulunits 
to whatcAuir impression maybe put upon it— the issue is 
the same as tliougli a translormation or transmutation Jiad 
occurred, since the descendant is not like its ancestors. 
Such a manner of considering these chaiig<‘.s is in harmony 
with our best physiological knoAvledge, since it does not 
limit itself to a small portion of •the life of an individual, 
but embraces its Avhole cycle or career. For the more 
complete examination of Ihis view I may refer to the 
second cha])ter of the second book of my “ Physiology.” 

But here has arisen tlic inquiry, Does the modification 
of organic forms depend exclusively on the im- 
pressions of (‘xternal influences, or is it due 1o 
a nimis or forces of development residing in the 
forms themseWes? 

^Vhether Are Consider the entire organic series in its 
succession, or the ])rogre^ss of an individual in his de- 
yelopment, the orderly course presented might seem to 
indicate that the operation is taking place under a laAv — • 
nn (fi’derly progression being ahvays suggestiA'e of the* 
opci^pion of hiAV. But a phiiosophical caution must, hoAv- 
ever, be ^ hero exercised; for deceptiA^e appearances may 
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lead ils into tlie error^pf imputing to such a law, impressed 
by the |( -reatur ou tl'e developing organism, tliat whieh ' 
really belongs to ext^ynal pliysieal coiv’litions, wliicii, on 
their part, ar-o follow'^iig a law of their pwn^ Wliat is 
hero irieant may b<3 illiiv*trated by the facts that ocehr o]i 
the habitable surface ot a planet sulfering a gradual de- 
Threesoiu- cliiio bf heat. Oil Si Ich a surface a Miecession 
tionsofit. Qf vegetable typei^' might make its a])pearance, 

“'and, as thosp dillerent tvp(\s emerged oi- were eliminated, 
we might speak of the events as creations and extinctions, 
and therefore i^s the acts of Ood. Oi*, in the second place, 
we might refer them to aif intrinsic foi’ce^of development 
^Imparted to each germ, which ix'ached in flue season its 
maximum, and then declined and died out; and, com- 
paring each type with its .preceding and succeeding ones, 
the interrcdation might be suggi.'sted to us of the operation 
of a controlling law. Or, in tlio tliird place, wo might 
look to the external pliysieal condition — the decline of 
heat — itself taking place at a determinate rate under a 
iRathematical law, and drawing in ite cunseipieiiees tlie 
organic variations observed. 

l^ow tlie first of these explanations in reality means the 
arbitrary and iincliallengealile will of God, who calls into 
existence, and extinguishes according to his sovereign 
pleasure, whatever he ])leases; the orderly progression wo 
notice becoming an evidence that his volitions are not 
erratic, but arc according to pure reason. The second 
implies tluit there has been impressed upon every germ a 
law of continuous organic variation— it might have been 
through tlie arbiti ary fiat of ( led. The third implies that 
the succesNive tyjies owe tlieir ajipearamio and elimination 
to a ^])hy.sical influence, which is itself varying under a 
strict mathematical necessity ; for the law (jf cooling, 
which the dircumstancos force on our attention, is such 
a strict matliematical necessity. 

If at this point we balance f,he prohahilitics of tlieso 
Tbpir relative three explanations, we shall perhaps find our- 
probabiiity. gelvcs biasscd toward the last, as physiologist] 

' have been, hecause of its rigorous scientific aspect, 'and 
should not be surprised to find it supported by an arrey of 
facts depending on the principle that the appearance of , 
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new forma does not observe a certain inevitable ord*er, or 
stand in a certain relation to time, fr'rom indivic>iial de- 
velopment it mijj^t seem as if tl\e lidvanciiig procession 
of ai^ orgaifismiiis sncli that specific a^rms cviti* appear^in a 
certain order one after anotlier, ami at certain ietervals; 
but the fallacy of sucli a conclusion is^ apparent wlicu 
wo^attemi to the orderly proc;edure of the })hysical condi- 
tions to which the devclopin*^' oyi^anism is cx])osed. The 
passing through a given form at a given e|)oth is due to^ 
the relation being to space and its conditions, 
not to time. And so in tlie iiig of the earth, if is in pL^v, 
development wctc according to time, we sliould 
have an orderly succession of grades as tht} eartli gi’elt 
older, aftd in all localities, at r. given moment, tlie con- 
temporary organisms would bt.f similar; but if it were 
according to space, that rigorous procedui'e would not 
occur; in its stead avo should have a broken series, tlie 
affiliation being dependent on the seculaijy continuous 
variation of the physical condition. 

Aow tliis was discovered to be the case. Tor instance, 
throughout the northern heniis])here, during the d’ertiary 
period, an extinct jilacental Fauna was eonleuijxu’amJ »us 
with an extinct marsu]>ial Fauna in Australia, if Tlie 
development was proceeding according to time, by an 
innate nisus, and not according Jo external iniluenccs, the 
types for the same epoch in the iavo luanispheres should 
be the same; if under external influences, irrespective of 
time, they should be, as they were found to b(‘, dillertuit. 

If true-going clocks, Avhich owe their motioij to their 
OAvn internal mechanism, were stifrted in all countries ot 
the earth at the same instant, they waudd strike their 
successive hours simultaneously. Ihit sun-dialsv-*'f^hicli 
owe their indications to an exterior cause, \\ould in dit- 
ferent longitude# tell different times, or, avIicu the needtul 
ligh, was absent, their shadows would altogether tail. 

Afc to the vegetable kitigdom, the princi])les that hold 
for the animal again apply. At a very early |)eriod, even 
i>ef(i'e the deposit of the coal, all the distiiuT iorms ot^ 
^'cgetalde tissue Avere in existence, and nothing to prevent, 
So as time Avas concerned, their being united together 
ail overfthe Avorld into similar striietural coiubinatioiis. 
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And/in truth, as tWi botany of tho Coal period proves, 
tliere vyas a far moin extensive sanieness tlian we see 
present, sinii)ly l)ecrtTlse; tho distribiitior^'^of Jieat was mor j 
Tuii^orm an(h-elimatesi^ were less niarked. Ihit from tliis 
point the diversity of hVrm in climate distribution hccbmes 
more and more conspicuous, tlioui!;h must descend, 
})erhaps, as late as the Wealden 1)0 fore we dif^bover Viiiy 
howerino; jdants, exee]>t (iiymnos])(V!’ms, as Conifers and 
*"€ycadvS. All this is what mii;ht he expec^ted on the 
doeti'ine of external influence, but not on the doctrine of 
an innate aTubinterior developmental force. 

If, at this stage, att(‘ntion is once <‘igai?i turned to the 
'’"■Animal kingdom, Ave lind our opinion confirmed. Tin; 
diminution of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, the de|)osit 
of coal in the earth, the precipitation of carbonate of lime 
in tho sea, the disengagement of an increased (quantity of 
oxygen in the air, and the reduction of atmosplieric pres- 
sure — di Iferen t e 11 ects coi i tempi )raneousl y occu rring — were 
soon followed by the ccuisequence which they made pos- 
sible — the ajipearance of hot-blooded mammals. I’erhaps 
Cold and hot- f arising might, like our hibernates, 

i)i(>o»\dani- lead a sluggish existence, with imperfect respi- 
ration ; but, as tho media improved and the 
temperature declined, more vigorous forms of life emerged, 
thougli we have proliably to descend to the Tertiary epoch 
before we meet with birds, which of all animab: have 
tlie most energetic respiration, and possess tho highest 
heat. 

As with the atmosphere, so with the sea. Variations in 
Theori^anisms Its Composition must control the organisms it 
oi the sea. contains. With its saline constituents its life 
mustiQhange. Before tlu) sunlight had removed from tho 
atmosphere so much of its carbonic acid, decomposing it 
through the agency of plants, tho weight of carbonate 
of lime held in solution by the highly carbonated water 
was far greater than was subsequently possible, and the 
occurrence of limestone became a necessary event. Witli 
such a disturbance in the composition of the sea-watef, i4s 
inliabiting organisms Avere necessarily disturbed. And so 
again, su])sequeiitl3q Avhen the solar heat began tovpre- 
ponderate on the surface over the subsiding intgnor heat, > 
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tlie coHstitution of tlie soa-wator, as rospects its*saltnity, 
Avas altered througli dilleroiico of evi puration in diHerev^^; 
latitudes, an elfeotA inevitably makin<| a profound impres- 
sion on marine ^imual life. * ^ • 

Su|)ported by the iViets that br<^^o been inontionecf re- 
specting the 1at(U' tbssils of Australia and Brazil, 
and#thoir .‘lualogy to fornis tiow existing in* those iK-reditary 
countries, mucJi stress was laid'on the hereditary 
transmission ol structure, and lienee tlie inti;rence was* 
drawn t’liat sueli exam]>les are of a mixed nature, depending 
in part on external agency, in jiart on an interior (Icvelo])- 
mental foia.’c. From marsupial* animals, marsujiials will 
issue; from placental ones, tlioso tliat ari^ ])lacontal. Bu# 
here, peijiaps, an illustiution drawn from tlie inorganic 
kingdom may not be without int(^-est and use. Two pieces 
of carbonate of lime may be rolling among the pelibles 
at th(i bottom of a brook, one ])(‘rpetua.lly sjlitting into 
rhomboids, the other into arragonitic jirisms. Tlie frag- 
ments diller irom one another not only llius in thdr 
crystalline form, but in their physical (pialiti(.‘S, as density 
and hardness, and in tlieii' optical (pialities also. Wo 
might say that the calc-spar crystals gaAm birth to c<‘ J(;- 
s])ar crystals, and the arra.gonitic to arragonite; wo might 
admit that th(U*o is an interior pro])ensity, an intrinsic 
tendency to produce that result, jir^t as we say that there 
IS a tendency in the imirsu])ial to engender a marsupial ; 
Imt if, in our illustration, we look for the cause of that 
cause, we hud it in a physical imju’ession hjng antecedently 
made, that the carlxmate of lime, crystallizing at 213 " Fahi\, 
produces arragonite, and, at a lower temperature, calc- 
spa,]’ ; and tliat the physic^al im])ression thus accomjdished, 
though it may have been thousands of years ag^, #was 
nevo]* east off, but ]]erpetually manifested itself in all the 
bitu]-e history of the two samples. Tliat wlnh^i wo some- 
times speak of asliereditary transmission, and refei- to an 
interi( r proper!, y, poculiaiiity, or force, may bo nothing 
•aore . than, the manifestation of a physical impressioii 
^c^\g antecedently imuhx 

In *tho last place, the idea of an intrinsic force oi 
devel^gmient is in connexion with time and a progres- 
sion, and ^nly comes into prominence when wo examine a 
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limited portion or nuinbcr of the tilings under considera- 
tion. JLdie eartli, tlilugh very b(‘aiitiful, is very far iroiii 
Th‘ broken being perLct. Tlie plants c^ud animals we see 
orginicciiain. Only wi' wrecks of a bibken sijO-ies, an iii- 
con4)letc, and, tiicrcmrc, nnwortliy testimonial of tlu' 
Almighty power. We should judge very inadeqimtely of 
some "grey t antlfor if only here and there a fr.f,gmentaiv 
paragraph of his work remained ; and so, in the book of 

• organi/atio;,!, we must conibine what is left with what we 
can recover from ])ast ages and buried strata before wt^ 
can rise to a comprehension of the grand argument, and 
intelligibly gnis]> the w hoi o work. 

uj. Of that book it is immaterial to what ])age wo turn. It 
Enormous cHects of such nmgnitudc *as imply 

ag.'ofthe pi'odigiously lyAig periods of time for their 
aeeomplishmcnt. Its moments look to us as if 
they were eternities. Wliat shall we say when wo read in 
it that there are I'ossiliferous rocks wliich have been slowly 
raised ten thoVisand feet aliove the level of the sea so lately 
as since the eoimneneenient of the Tertiary times ; that 
tlie Purbeck l)cds of the upper oolite are in themselves the 
inQjnorials of an enormous lapse of time; that, since a 
forest in a thousand years can scarce produce more than two 
or fhreo feet of vegetal)le soil, each dirt-bed is the work of 
liundrials of centuries. What shall we say when it tells 
us that the delta of the iVIississip)})! could only bo formed 
in many tens of thousands of years, and yet that is only 
as yesterday when compared with the date of the inland 
terraces ; that the recession of the Falls of Niagara from 
Qiicensto'wn to the present site (jonsumed thirty thousand 
years ; that if the depression of the carl)oniferous strata of 
Nov;\( ^cotia took })laco at tlie rate of four feet in a century, 
there were demanded 375,000 years for its completion-' 
such a movement in the upward direction would have 
laised Mont Blanc ; that it would take as great a river as 
the Mississippi two millions of. years to convey into the 
Gulf of Mexico as much sediment as is found in those 
strata. Such statements may appear to us, who wUh 
difficulty shake olf tlie absurdities of the patristic chrono- 
logy, wild and impossible to bo maintained, and yet>ithey 
are the conclusions that the most learned and profound,. 
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^^cologists draw from their rcadijm of tlio *Book of 
Nature. * \ 

Thus, as respects the age of the ea dh and her relations 
in time, wo anpnjftc'h tlie d()el,i*ine*o OrientiLls, ^ 

-11 i’ ^ Summary iw 

wJioiong ago asecirtaiiied tJiat tlie^ealesol time i-.siucMiftiie 
and of space eorres])ond to eacli other. More 
fortiinale +han wo, they Inwl hut one poiii>of resistance to 
encounter, hut that lesistaiK^e ilioy mot with dissimulation, 
and not in an open 'vay. Tluw aftcniptcd to conceal the< 
tendency of their doctrine hy allying or afllliafing it Avith 
detected errors. According to their national superstition, 
the earth is supported on tlie haf;k of an e]o|)iiant, mid this 
on a succession of animals, the last of whiidi is a tortoise^ 
It is not^ to ho snpposial that the BrahmaiiS, avIio wrote 
commentaries on the Surya Siddlroita,, should for a moment 
liavc accepted these ]»ri‘posterous delusions dhat was im- 
|)0ssihle for such great geometers ; yet led, ])eiha])s, hy a 
wish to do nothing tiiat miglit disturb piihlio feeling, 
th(‘y engaged in the hojX'lc'ss task of sliowiflg that their 
profound philosopliical discoveries Avm*e not* ineonsistenk 
Avithtlie anciimt traditions ; that a glohular and revolving 
earth inight he sustained on a descending succession ^of 
«nj)[)orting Leasts. But tliey had the signal advantage 
ovei* us that those po})ula,r traditions con(;ed(;d to them 
that limitless time for Avhich avo have had to struggle. 

The progression of life on tho*sairface of our 2 )lanot is 
under the guidance of })re-ordained ami resistless tii.> lifcof the 
hiAv — it is affiliated with material and corre- 
■^t)ondingly changing conditions, it suggests that t he suc- 
Liossion of organic forms which, in a/lue series, tliff eartdi’s 
sui’faco in tlie long lapse of time has jirescnlcd, is tlie 
counterpart of a like progress Avhieh other ])lanefs in^the 
^olar system exhihit in myriads of years, aiid leads ns to 
the eom^option of the rise, dovelopnient, and cAiimdion of 
i ninlti|)licity of •sueli living forms in other systems — 
i mar* h of litb through the universe, ami its passing 
iway. • 

Magnitudes and times, theridbre, go parallel Avitli one 
tnotlifjr. With the ahandonment of tlie geocimtrie theory, 
ujd of the doctrine of the human destiny ol the universe, 
lave Vanished the unworthy hypotheses ot the recent date 
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of ci^eation and the approacliin^ end of all things. In 
t their stoat, arc snhstitnted more nohlo ideas. 
^'woTiliTim- mill tilnli city of worlds iiyinfinito space leads 

plies succes- f q, the coiiVe*ption of a sncceV/uim of worlds in 
flioiio wor s. -j^tiiiite tim^ This existing n/iiverse, with all 
its splendours, had a beginning, and \vill have an end ; it 
had its predecessors, and will Ivave its snccessojt-s ; but, its 
inarch through all its transformations is under the control 
of laws as (’Indian geable as destiny. As a cloud, which is 
composed of myriads of sojiarate and isolated spherules 
of water, so ipiniite as to be individually invisible, on a 
summer’s afteiaiooii changes its aspect and form, disap 
■•})earing from the sky, and being replaced in succeeding 
hours by other clouds of a di nerent aspect and shape, so 
the universe, which is a (^loud of suns and worlds, changes 
in the immensity of time its form and fashion, and that 
which is contemporary with us is only an example of 
countless combinations of a like kind, whicli in ancient 
times have one after another vanished away. In periods 
'yet to come the endless succession of metamorphoses wilt 
still go on a series of universes to which there is no end. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EUROPEAN AGE OF (Continued). 

THE* NATURE ANT) RELATIONS OF MAN. 

Ponfion of ^Tan accordinff to the Ihllorcoitrie and Geocentric Theories, 
Of ANi^NfAL liiFE. — 'The transHorif Aai(et% of living Forms. — Rehitioim 

of riants and Animals.- Aniuads are Aggregates of Matter expending 

Force originally derived from the Fun. 

TiiE ( )i:(L\Nio fSEKiES. — Man <i Memher of it.—His Position determined 
hy Anatoniiml and rhyswlogical In restigat ion ef his Servous Fysfern . — 
Its triple Forms: Automatic, Instinctive, Inielleef nal. ^ 

The same progressive Development is sern in individual Man, in the 
Oitire aiiiund Feries,and in the Life (f the Ghihe. — 'They are all under 
the Control of an ett rnal, universal, irresistHde Law. • 

The. Aim (f Nature is inielleciual Development., and human Institutions 
must eonform thereto. 

Isnminary of the Investigation ef the Posit ion of Man.- -Pr<nlucti<m of 
Inorganic and Organic JMr)ns In/ the — Aafure of Animats and 

their Feries. — A nalogies and DiJJ'erences between them and Man. — The 
Foul . — The World. 

^\ iiEN the ancient cloctriTie of tlio plurality of worlds was 
I’c-stored by Bruno, (lalileo, and other niodoni ■ .-,pp.^ront 
astronomers, the resist anee it eneonntered was 
uiidnly owing to its anticipated bearing on the ji.iioa^n#; 
Eatnre and relations of man. It was said, if 
T’ound onr siin, as a centre, there revolve so ma*ny plane- 
tary bodies, cx])crifmcing tlie clninges of summer and 
fainter, day and niglit - bodies illuminated by satellites, 
-and perhaps enjoying twiligmt and other benefits such as 
liavo^been conferred on tlie earth— shall we not consider 
liiem tfle abodes of accountable, perhaps of sinful, ])eings 
hke ourselves? Xay, nmre ; if each of the innnmorahls 
hxed stars is, as our sun, a central focus of light, attended 
VOw>. 11. • E 
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by dark and revolvi^ng gloT)es, is it not necessary to admit 
that tlicy also haA^h their inhabitants? But among so, 
many families of in|el}igent beings, haw is it tliat we, tla; 
denizens of ♦an insighifieant speck, have' alone been found 
worthy of (Jod’s regard ? 

It was this r(^asoning that sustained the geocentric 
theory, and made the earth tlie centre of the l^J^ivers(i, the 
most noble of created things ; tlie sun, the moon, the stars, 
being only ministers for the service of man. 

But, like many other objections urged in that mcmoi abh) 
cop diet, this was founded on a misconception, 
()f oi)jcrtion3 01*, ratlici*, Oil ilhperfect knowledge. There may 
•:u that the- infinity of worlds placed under the mC' 

chan i cal relations alluded to, but there may not^ 
be one among them tli^t can be the abode of life. The 
jdiysical conditions under which organization is possible 
are so numerous and so strictly limited that the cliaiicos 
are millions to one against their conjoint occurrence. 

In a religious point of view, we are greatly indebted to 
Kvidonof^ (leob)gy for tlie light it has cast on this objec- 
fuvnishoii by tion. It lias tauglit us that during inconceivalde 
(.oology. lapses of time our earth i tself contained no living 
thing. These were those pveorganic ages to which refca*- 
ence was made in the last <*Jiaptcr, Then by slow degrees, 
as a possibility for (;)>:ist(‘nce occurred, there gradually 
emerged one type after another. It is but as yesterday 
that the life of man could be maintained. 

Only in the jua'siuuxi of sp(‘cial physical conditions can 
-Photran>iu>ry animal exist. Bven tlien it is essentiall} 
oaturo of ephemeral. The life of it, as a whole, depends 
living forms. death of its int(3grant parts. In a wato- 

falL, which maintains its place and a])pearance unchanged 
for many years, the constituent portions that have bemi. 
precipitated headlong glide finally and for ever aAvay. For 
tlie transitory mattnr to exliibit a permanent form, it is 
necessary that there should be a per]ietual supply and also 
a perpetual removal. So long as the jutting ledge over 
which the Avaters rush, and the broken gulf below that 
receives them, remain unchanged, the cataract presents the 
same appearance. But variations in them mould it into a 
new shape; its colour changes with a clear or clou(^ 
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8lvy , tlie miiil)ow seen in its spray '^sappciars when the 
Lean IS of the sun are withdrawn. 

So in that colle^f'ion of substance which constitutes an 
animal; whate\%.r may be its positiem, Iiigli or Ioav, iiLitho 
realm* of life, tliere is a pei"[)ctuaf introduction of new 
material and a perpetual (Je]iarture of tl^ old. It is a 
foi’iii* rathir than an individiial, tliat we see. Its per- 
manence altoi>;etbor depends on tlie ])ermaneneo of tlio , 
external conditions. If they change, it also chRnges, and 
a new form is the result. 

An animal is thoi efore a foriii through wliich material 
substance is xisibiy passing and sullbring trans- cij.^actoris- . 
mutation into now products. In tliat act of ties ofamuMi 
t]*ansmuta«tion force is disengaged, ddiat winch ^ ' ' 
we call its life is the disiday of ilic iiiainier in which the 
force thus disengaged is ex]H‘nded. 

A scientihe examination of animal life must include two 
primary facts. It must consider whence ai#d Matter ami 
in what manner the stream of material substautie 
has been dcuived, in wliat manner and wliitlier it passes 
awjiy. And, since force can not be created from nothinj^, 
and is in its very nature indestructible, it must determiijo 
from what source that which is disjdayed by animals has 
been obtained, in what manner it is emjdoyed, and wliat 
tlis}H)sal is made of it eventually, t • 

The force thus expended is originally derived from tlio 
sun. Plants are the intermedium for its con- is de- 
v(yance. The inorganic material of a saline na- mm 
ture entering into their constitution is ol>tained 
from the soil in wliich they grow, as*is also, for the most 
part, the water they require; but their organic substance 
is derived from the sui rounding atmos[)hcre, and h(‘/Tco it 
is strictly true that they arc condensations fi-om*the air. 

These statements^may be sufficiently illustrated, and the 
relation between plants and animals sliown, by ^ 

tracing the course of any ont^ ol the ingredients phmts obtain 
entering into the vegetable composition, and de- 
rived, has been said, from tlie air. For this 
purpose, if we select their chief solid cleuKUit, carbon, the 
remarlfu applicable to the course it follows will hold good 
fc" other accompanying elements. It is scarcely necessary 
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to embarrass the exposition of vegetable life now to 

be giv^en by any historical details, since tlieso will coiipf 
with more pro])riety subsequently, ‘vlt is sufticient to 
nie?.\tion tliat the chemical explanatioTiS of vegetal)lo 
physiology rest essentially on the discovery of oxygon 
gar^ by Ih'iestlvy, of the constitution of carbonic acid ly 
Lavoisier, and of water by. Cavendish and Waft. 

While tlie sun is side in g, the green parts of plants, 
Action of a 'especially the leaves, decompose carbonic acitl, 
i)iant on tne one of tliO ingredients of the atmosplieric air. 

This sul)stance is conq)Osed of two elements, 
^carbon ami oxygen; the former is aptn’opriated by tho 
plant, and enters into the com])osition of elaborated or 
descending sap, from which forthwith organic products, 
sueli as starch, sugar, twood ii])re, acids, and bases are 
made, Tho otlier element, tlie oxygen, is for the most jiart 
refused by the plant, and returns to the air. As the 
pro(x>ss of decoiiqiosition goes on, miw ])ortions of carbonic 
achl are asented through mechanical niovemmits, the 
tiH'inbling of tlie leaf, briK'zes, and currents rising from tho 
toliago warmed by tlie solar boxims giving place to other 
cool curriMits that set in below. 

The action of a ])lant u[)on the air is therefore the 
st'paration ot combustible niateihil from that medium. 
(Airlion is thus olitained from carbonic acid ; from water, 
liydrogen. IMant life is ch(miicallv an operation of re- 
duction, for in like manner ammonia is decomposed into 
its constituents, which are nitrogtm and hydingeii ; and 
sul[diiu'ic and ])lios[>horic acids, which like ammonia, may 
have been lirought into (he plant through its roots in the 
form of sdt hodi(‘s, are imnh^ to yield uj) the oxygen with 
which tlu'y had been combined, and their sultihur and 
phospiionm, (!omhustiblc elements, aie ap])ro[)riated. 

Every plant, from the liumblest im ss to tho oak of a 
thousand years, is thus formed by the sun from 
material obtained from the air- -combustible 
material once united with oxygen, but now 
separated from that body. It is of especial 
importance to remark that in this act of decomposition, 
force, under the form of light, has disa^ipeared, and uecome 
incorpoi'ated with the combustible, the organizi^.g matcruik 
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Til is force, is siirreiidered again, or rca^ipoai’s whenever the 
converse operation, combination witli oxygen, oeeiiif^. 

Vegetable prodn/oTs thns constitiUe a magazine in which 
force is stmiod ti]? and preserved for any assfgnable -^11110. 
llemfo they are adapti^l for animaf food and for tlie pro- 
curing of warmth. The heat evolved in^the combustion 
of ctial inilomestic economy A\;as originally light from tlie 
suii appropriated by ])hints in the Secondary geological^ 
times, and locked u]) for untold ages. The suif is also the 
source from which was derived the light obtained in all our 
artilicial operations of burning^ gas, oiL fat, wax, for the 
purposes of illuiainat ion. 

j\ly own experinamts have proved that it is tlie light 0? 
the sun, mi contradistinction to the heat, which 
occasions the decom])osition of |(otrl)onic acid, of piiysicjii 
fui’iiishiiig carbon to plants and oxygen to the 
alnios])here. But sucli is the relation of tlie so callcd 
imponderable principh's of chemistry to emji other, and 
their mutual convertibility, that tiiat whi(;ii has disap- 
]>eared in jicrfoiniing its function jis light may reapjiear as 
li(‘at or electricity, or in the produelion of some mcehanieal 
eflec-t. * 

Food is used liy all animals for the sake of the force* it 
thus contains, the remark applying to the car- 'ni,> nature 
iiivora as well as the herbivora. lioth ras(;s 
tlie source of supply is the vegetable kingdom, indirectly 
or dircctl3^ The })lant is thns indis])ensal)le to tlie animal. 
It is the collector and presm-ver of that force the {ixpeiali- 
turc of which constitutes the sp<'eial display of animal life. 

From this point of view, animats must thcreiure he 
<‘o]isidered as machines, in which 1 ‘oree ehtahuMl as has 
liecu described, is utilized. The food they take, (^* 'Fie 
tissue that has been formed from it, is acted upou^y the 
air tliey bi’eatlie, a^id undergoes jiartifil or total oxydation, 
and now emei’g<‘s again, in ])a.rt as heat in pai t as mu-vf - 
lorce, in some few instanccf# in ])art as light or elcctricit^y 
tlic force tlnit originally came from the sun. 

The^’O is, therefure, a cycle or revolutirai cyd, ■ fiironyn 
through which imiterial ])artieles suitable for 
oTganization ineessantlv run. At one moment 
thej" exist ^is inorganic (x)ju binations in the air or the soil, 
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then as portions of plants, then as j/ortions .of animals, 
then fliey return to the air or soil again to renew theii> 
cycle of movement. The metamorphoses feigned by tlie 
poets of antiquity have hence a foundanoy; in, fact, and the 
vegetable and animal, \he organic and inorganic worfds are 
indissolubly hormd together. Plants are reducing, animals 
oxydizing, machines. Plants form, animals dc?/troy. ' 

Thus, by the light of the sun, tlie carbonic acid of tlie 
atmos])her 4 > is decomposed — its oxygen is set I’ree, its carbon 
furnished to plants. The products obtained serve for the 
food of aninyils, and in their systems the carl)on is re- 
oxydized by the air they respire, and, resTiming the con- 
dition of carbonic acid, is thrown back, into the atmo- 
sphere in the breath, ready to be decomposod by the 
sunlight once more, aiajj, run through tlie same cycle of 
changes again. The growth of a ])lant and the respiration 
of an animal are dependent on eacli otlair. 

Material jiarticles are tluis the vehicles of force. They 
The duration Undergo 110 destruction. Cl lemically speaking, 

' tfiey are eternal. And so, likewise, force never 
ahilityof deteriorates or becomes lesstaied. It may as- 
fo^cc. sume new jdiases, but it is always intrinsically 

unimpaired. The only changes it can exliibit arc those 
of aspect and of distribution ; of aspect, as electricity, 
affinity, light, heat; of ,jdistribution, as when tlie diffused 
aggregate of many sunbeams is concentrated in one animal 
form. 

It is but little that wo know respecting the mutations 
and distribution of force in the universe. AVe Ccannot tell 
rhat becomes of that which has characterized animal life, 
though of its perpetuity wo may be assured. It has no 
ni(A«’c,bcen destroyed than the material particles of which 
such vmimals consist. They have been transmuted into 
new forms — it has taken on a new aspc^ct. The sum total 
of matter in the world is invariable ; so, likewise, is the 
sum total of force. ci 

Tliese conclusions resemble in many respects those of the 
Theory of ‘ philosojihy of Avorrocs, but they are free from 
Averroes. beresy wliicli led the Lateran Council', under 

Leo X., to condemn the doctrines of the great &»panish 
Mohammedan. The error of Averroes consisted in thi^?, 
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that he can founded what is here spoken of under the 
^ designation of force wijh the psychical principle, and 
erroneously appliefl that which is true for animals to the 
case of man^ wlV^is to be considered as consisting of three 
esseiAiaily distinct parts — a mattftial body, upon which 
operate various pliysical forces, guided and controlled by 
an ?litelli^|ent soul. , 

,In the following paragraphs the distinction here made 
is brought into more striking relief. 

The station of any animal in the organic series may bo 
determined from the condition^ of its nervous 
system. To this observation man himself is not mu'ioot dKor- 
an exception. Andeed, just views of his position tion iirtlu* * 
in the wf)rld, of the nature of his intellect and scries, 
mental operations, can not be C|l)tained exce})t from the 
solid su))purt afforded by Anatomy. The reader has 
doubtless remarked that, in the historical sketch of the 
later progress of Europe given in this boot, ^ r,., 
have not referred to metaphysics, or psycnoJ^^’^y, tu ssoMhe 
or mental philosopliy. Cultivated as they liave 
been, it was not yoossilde for them to yield any 
other result than they did among the Creeks. A le#er 
is no mechanical yiower utdess it has a material yioinf of 
suj:>y:)ort. It is only tlirough the physical that the 
metayjhysical can be discovered. ^ 

An exposition of the structure, the physical forces, and 
the intellectual oyierations of man must be 
founded on anatomy. We can only determine rcBortiiii; to 
the methods of action from the study of the 
mechanism, and the right interpretation of that 
mechanism can only be ascertained from the construetitm 
of its yiarts, from observations of the manner in•^>^lieh 
the}^ are develojied, from comyiarisons with si|ail«^ struc- 
tures in other ani^nals, not rejecting even the lowest, and 
from an investigation of their habits and peculiarities. 
Believing that, in the yircitent state ol science, doctrines in 
psychology, unless they are sustained by evidence derived 
frcAn# anatomy and ydiysiology, are not to bo refied on, I 
have not thought it necessary to devote much syiace to 
theip introduction. They have not taken a jiart in the 
recent acU'aiices of humanity. They belong to an earlier 
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fcoeial period, and are an anaclironism in ours. I have 
referral to these points heretofore in my work on Physio-* 
logy, and perhaps shall be excused the following extract : 

“ The stufly of this portion of the nicA;hanism of man 
brings us therefore in "‘contact witli metaphysical science, 
and some of its fundamental dogmas we have to consider. 
Nearly all phiioso])hers who have cultivated^ in recent 
times that braneli of knowledge, have viewed with app^e- 
* hensi on th(i. rapid advances of pliysiology, foreseeing that 
Solution of would attem])t the final solution of problems 
i)sycii()io<;icai whicli liavo excrciscd tlie ingenuity of the last 
(lursiions. twenty centuries. In this they are not mistaken, 
(dertainly it is desirable that some new method should be 
introduced, which may give point and ])recision to whatever 
metaphysical truths exist, and enalde us to distinguish, 
separate, and dismiss what are only vain and empty specu- 
lations. 

“ iSo far from philosophy being a forbidden domain to 
the physiologist, it may be asserted that llie time has now 
bncortiuiuyof como whcii iio 0110 is entitled to express an 
iiutiipuysics. opinion ])hil()sophy unless he has, first studied 
jihysiology. Jt has hitlierto been to the detriment of trutli 
tlu^t tliese processes of positive investigation have been 
repudiated. If from the construction of the human brain 
we may demonstrate thea'xistence of a soul, is not that a 
gain? for there are many wJio am opim to arguments of 
this class on whom spocailative reasonjng or a mere dictum 
falls witliout any weight. Why should we cast aside the 
solid tacts presented to ns by material ohjeets? In his 
communications tlirougliout tJio uiiiverso witli ns, God ever 
materializes. He ecpially s})eaks to ns through the thon- 
saiuh gj’acoful organic forms scattered in ])rofusioii over 
the siHixuco of the eartli, and throiigli tlio motions and 
appearances presented by the celestial rnhs. Our noblest 
and clearest conceptions ol his attributes have been ob- 
tained from these material tilings. I am jiersnaded that 
the only jjossible route to truth in mental philosophy is 
through a study of the nervous mechanism. The experieiice 
of 2 c 00 years, and the writings of the groat metaphysicians 
attest, witli a melancholy emphasis, tnu vanity of all ether 
means. 




“ Wliatever may be said by speculative pliilosbpb^5rs to 
the contrary, the advancement of metaphysics is tjironoh 
tlie study of physiology^ What sort of a science wmrid 
optics have^be(^i«among men wJio’had piirp'^soly put out 
thei»own eyes ." Wliat would lia^'c been the progress of 
astronomy among tliose who disdaiiu'd to look at the 
heai^ens? ^ Yet such is the •prej)osterous C(flirs(i followed l)y 
the so-called philosophers. They liave given us im])osing 
(hk;triues of the nature and attril)utes of the yiind in ab-^ 
solute ignorance of its material substratum. Of the great 
authors wlio have thus succeeded one another in ephemeral 
celebrity, how many made themselves acquainted with the 
structure of the Jiuman brain? Doubtless some , . • 

had boen^so un rortunate as never to see one ! \'e(. 

that wonderful organ was tlie basis of all tlieii- 
s])eculations. In voluntarily isolating t]>em- 
selves from every solid fact which might servo to bo a 
landmark to tliem, they may be truly said to have sailed 
upon a shoreless sea from which ihe fog never lifts, The‘ 
oidy fact they teaeli us with certainty is, tffat tla^y kmw.» 
notliing with certaijity. 11. is tlie inherent dillieulty of 
their method that it must lead to niisufstantial residj:s. 
What is not founded on amabu'ial substratum is necessa»ily 
a castle in the air.'’ 


Considering thus that scientitic views <.)f tho nature ot 
man can only be obtained from an examination intpiuctnai 
of his nervous system, and that the right inter- «jf 

])retation of the manner of action of that system iH-rvouH 

depends on the guiding liglit of com])arative 
anatomy and physiology, I sliall, .in the following ex- 
position, present the progress of discovery on tlioso 
principles. ^ 

In those low tribes of life which sliow the lirsJ^^Midica- 
tions of a nervous system, its o|)eration is purely , j 
mechanical. An e^cteiaial im})ression, as a toucli, t;uy imUoub* 
made nr)on animals of tluit kind, is instantly 
answered to by a motion which they execute, 
an(\ this without any manifestation of will or o€)nscious- 
ness. *Tho phenomenon is exactly of the same kind as in a 
machine of which, if a gi . eii lever is touched, a motion is 
instantly produced. 
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In any nervous system there are two portions anatomi- 
Twooiomen distinct. They are, 1st, the fifcrous ; ‘2d, 

tary forms of tlic vcsicular. It may' be desirable to describe 
l^he construction and rn^pctipiis of each 
of these poiCions. Their conjoint action will 
then be intelligible. 

1st. A nerve^. liore consists essentially of a delic^ate th^'ead 
St met urn of a ~ — tlic axis filament, as it is called - enveloped 
^nervo fibre. oil-like substaiice, which coao-ulates or 

congeals after death. Tin's, in its turn, is inclosed in a 
thin investing sheath or membranous tube. Many such 
fibres bound together constitute a nerve. 

The function of such a nerve fibre is indisputably alto- 
iMjnctioiiofa physical kind, being the co,n\ eyaiicc 

nerve fibre is of influences froui part to ])art. The axis 
conduaioii. filament is the’ line along which the translation 
occurs, the investing material being for the purpose of 
confining or jnsulating it, so as to prevent any lateral 
escape. Such a construction is the exact counterpart of 
many electrical contrivances, in which a metallic wire is 
coated over with sealing-wax or wrapped round with silk, 
tlyj current being thus compelled to move in the wire 
wfthout any lateral escape. Of such fibres, some convey 
their influences to the interior, and hence are called cen- 
tripetal ; some convoy fhem to tlie exterior, and hence 
are called centrifugal. No anatomical diflerence in the 
structure of the two has, however, thus fiir been discovered. 
As in a conducting wire the electrical current moves in a 
progressive manner with a definite velocity, so in a nerve 
filament the influence advances progressively at a rate 
said to bo dependent on the temperature of the animal 
exaudv;ied. It seems in tlio cold-blooded to be much slower 
than the hot. It has been estimated in the frog at 
eighty-five feet per second ; in man at two hundred feet — 
an estimate probably too low. 

The fibres thus described arevpf the kind designated by 
physiologists as the cerebro-spinal ; there are others, passing 
under the name of the sympathetic, characterized by not 
possessing the investing medullary substance. In colour 
they are yellowish-gray; but it is not necessary h(jre to 
consider them further. 
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2nd. Tko other portion of tho neiwons structure is the 
e vesicular. As its iiaine^ imports, it consists of st,Autnn*oi a 
vesicles filled with a gray granular material. 

Each vesicV^ h^s^a thickened spot or niichuis^iipon i^, and 
appears to he connected witli omf or more fibres. If tho 
connexion is only with one, the vesicle is called uni])olar; 
it it^ith tvi'O, bipolar ; if with^man}^ multi})olar or stellate. 
E^very vesicle is abundantly supplied with blood. 

As might be inferred from its structure, the \t3sicle differs 
altogoth(!r from the fibre in function. 1 may Function of a 
refer to my “ .Physiology ’’ for tjie reasons which .e^icio. 
have led to the* inference that these are contrivances for 
the purposes of permitting influences that have l)een traiR- 
lated alfuig or confined within the fibre to esca ])0 and 
diffuse themselves in the gray granular materiiil. They 
also permit influences that are coming through many 
different channels into a mrdtipolar vesicle to communicate 
or mix with one another, and combine to^firoduce new 
results. Moreover, in them influences ma^be long pre- 
served, and thus they become magazines of f'orce. ('\)mbinefl. 
together, they constitute ganglia or nerve centres, on 
which, if impressions be made, they do not n(Mjessa'.iily 
forthwith die out, but may remain gradually decliifing 
away for a long time. Thus is introdm^ed into the nervous 
meclianism the element of time, a^d this imjiortant function 
of the nerve vesicle lies at the basis of memory. 

It has been said that the vesicular portion of tho nerve 
mechanism is copiously supplied with blood. Indeed, the 
condition indispensably necessary for its functional activity 
is waste by oxydation. Arterial vessels are aiuindantly 
furnished to insure tho necessary supply of 
aerated blood, and veins to carry away the 
wasted products of dei^ay. Also, through 
former, tho necessary materials for repair and 
renovation are brought. There is a definite waste of 
nervous substance in the i:)iroduction of a (hdinite mechanical 
or intellectual result — a material connexion and condition 
that^must never be overlooked. Hence it is jflain that 
unless the repair and the waste are synch ronousiy equal 
to («ie another, periodicities in the action of tlui nervous 
riystem \^ill arise, this being the fundamental condition 
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connected with the physical theories of sleep and 
fatig'ue 

The statements here made rest 'upon two distinct forms 
of evidence. In part tliey are derived frl^af an inter] )retji- 
tion ’ of anatomical stiUctnre, and in part from (llr('ct 
experiment, chiefly by tlie aid of feelde electrical cur- 
rents. The registering or ])reserving action dis]v*ayed hy a 
ganglion may he considered as an elfect, resemhling that 
of tlie consk-uction known as Ritter’s secondary piles. 

It will not suit my ]uir])'ose to offer more than the 
simplest illus+j’ation of the ap] dication of the foregoing 
facts. When an impression, either by pressure or in any 
(tuher way, is made on the exterior termination of a 
centripetal fi])re, tlie intluenee is conveyed with a velocity 
such as has been mentionyd into the vesicle to which that 
Roflex action fibre is attached, and thenco, going forth along 
oi tiu- ?icr- the centrifugal fibre, may give rise to motion 
vuiis system. contraci ioii of the muscle to whicli tliat 

fibre is distr^mted. An impression has thus produced a 
Inotion, and to the operation I he designation of refiexion 
is commonly givtai. This reflexion takes |)laco witliout 
coiisciousnes.?. The three parts — the centripetal lilu’e, tlio 
vesicle, anu the centrifugal fibre —conjoiiitiy constitute a 
simple nervous arc, 

A repetition of these; arcs, each precisely like all the 
others, constitutes the first step toward a complex 

Or;\(lual com- . rni • j 

plexityoftho ucrvous System. Ineir manner ol arrangement 
teu7°^'^ is necessarily subordinated to the general jdan 
of construction of the animals in which they 
occur. Thus, in the Radiates it is circular ; in the 
Articulates, linear, or upon an axis. But, as the conditions 
of life Vequire consontaneousness of motion in the difierent 
parts, ^V^.so nerve arcs are not left isolated or without 
connexion Wiith each other. As it is anatomically termed, 
they are commissured, nerve fibres passing from each to 
its neighbours, and each is thus:brought into sympathy or 
connexion with all the others. 

The nebet advance is a very important one, for it indicates 
First a oir general plan on which the nervous system 

anccoispe- is to bo developed: it is the dedication of 
ciai ganglia. ^p0Qial nervG arcs to special dutieSi Thus, in. 
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the higher articulates and molluscs, there are such eomhi- 
nations expressly for the purpose of res])iratiou and deglTi- 
tition. Their action is Altogether of tlio reflex kind; it 
takes place^witji^ut consciousness. These gavglia are conn 
niisifured for the sake of sympathciiic action, and freip Antly 
several of them are coalesced for the salce oF package. 

This pijinciple of dedication to s])ecial itses is carried out 
in the introduction of ganglia intended to be affected by 
light, or sounds, or odours. The inipressifiiis of thos?; 
agencies arc carried to the ganglion by its centripetal 
fibres. Such ganglia of special action are most commonly 
coalesced togetl\er, forming nervous masses of conspicuous 
size ; they are f^hvays commissured witli tliosc for ordinary 
motions, the action being reflex, as in the preceding case, 
tliough of a higher order, since it is attended with con- 
sciousness. ^ 

iSuch being tlie elementary construction of a nervous 
system, it is plain tliat animal tribes in wliich 
it exists in no higher degree of com])iexity must nutomatk-. 
be merely automata. In this remark Itlany 
insiicts ninst be included, for the instinct they disjday is 
altogctlier of a mcciianical kind, and, so iVir as tliey gre 
concerned, without design. Their a(jtions arc uniforiuly 
alike; what one does under given circumstances, under 
the same circumstances another^will certainly do. Tlicy 
are inca]iablc oF education, they learn nothing by experi- 
ence, and the acts they are engaged in they accomplish as 
well at the first ti’ial as ever after. 

Of parts like those described, and of others of a higlnu 
order, as will be presently seen, the most complex nervous 
system, even that of man, is composed. It 
might, jierhaps, be ex])ccted tliat for the deter- 
mination of the duty of each part of 
(xunplex system the phy siologis t must nocessari i y 
resort to experiment, observing what functions have been 
injured or destroyed when given portions have been 
removed by his knife. At tho best, however, evidence 
of A that kind must bo very unsatisfactory on fA^count of 
tho shock the entire system receives in vivisections, • 
and.,accordingly, artificial fwidence can, for the most part, 
,be used ^only in a corroborative way. But, as Cuvier 
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observed, the hand of^ Nature has prepared for us .these very 
e‘xperinients without that drawhai-k. The animal series, 
as we advance upward from its lowest members, proves to 
us what is the elfeet of the addition of new parts in 
succession to a nervous M'.ystein, as also does any individual 
thereof in its successive ])eriods of development, it is one 
of the most important discoveries of modern pliysioh^gy 
that, as respects their nervous system, we can safely 
transfer out*, reasonings and conclusions from the case of 
the lowest to that of the highest animal tribes. 

The articulata present structures and a mode of action 
illustrating in a striking manner the nervomi system of man. 
Lirngthwiso ujion their veniral n'gion is^ laid a double 
cord, with ganglia, like a string of beads; semetinn'S 
the cords are a little dishrnce a])art, but more generally 
tliey are coales^ced, each pair of ganglia being 
dudim of' fused into one. To every segment of the body 
pnoruing ^ pail’ is supjdicd, each ])air controlling its own 
Kangiw. seginent, and acting toward it automatically, 
caoh also actiifg like any of tlie othei’s. But in the region 
of the liead there is a sfiecial pair, the ce})halic ganglia, 
receiving hbres from the eyes and other organs of sense. 
Frcm them proceed hlaments to thevcnitral cord, establish- 
ing communications with every segment. So every part 
lias two connexions, one Y^ith its own ventral ganglia, and 
one with the cephalic. 

It is not ditlicult to determine cx])eri mentally the func- 
tions of the ventral ganglia and tiiose of the cephalic. 
If a centi|)edo be decapitated, its body is still capalde of 
moving, the motion being evidently of a reflex kind, 
originating in the pressuie of the legs against the surface 
^ ^ on which they rest. The ventral cord, with its 
actions ganglia, IS lienee purely an automatic mechanism, 

tivv 'Bht if, ill making tlio decapitation, we leave a 

portion of the body in connexion with the head, 
wo recognize very plainly thatuthe cephalic ganglia are 
exorcising a governing power. In the part from which 
they hav(A been cut oh’ the movement is forward, regardless 
jf any obstacle; in that to which they are attached thero 
are modiheations in the motions, depending on sight or 
other special senses ; obstacles are avoided, and a variety 
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of dii’ections pursued. Yet still tli,e actions are rfot in- 
telligent, only instinctive. The general conclnsiop there- 
fore is, that the cephattc ganglii| are of a higlier order 
than the %ent^'iiA, the latter being simply mt^chanical, the 
foriAcr instinctive; but thus far there is no trace of^intel- 
ligenco. 

fn man^ these typical parts are all pres^*iit, and discharge 
tlio functions specified. His spinal cord answers ana- 

to the ventral cord of the articulates. It has its tomy of v( nk 
luteral communications in the same way, and 
each segmental portion presents the same^ reflex action. 
Toward its upper part it dilates to form the medulla 
oblongata, sending fortli nerves for res])iration and degMi- 
tition, »Of these the action is still reflViX, as is jiroved by 
the involuntary movements of res})iration and deglutition. 
A portion of food being ][)laced the pharynx, auto- 
contraction instantly occurs, the will having niatic appa- 
110 kind of control over the act of swallowing. 

Above or in front of this enlargement is a series of ganglia, 
to which converge tlic nerves of s])ecial seitKo— of hearing, 
sight, smell ; these are, therefore, the e(juivah‘nts 
of the cephalic ganglia of insects, their function appiij^a- 
l)eing also the same. In the lowest vertebrates, • 
as in the am2)hioxus, the nervous system consists of 
nothing more. It may therefore^ be said to have only two 
]iarts - the cord and the sensory ganglia, and to have two 
functions -the automatic, attributalile to the former, and 
the instinctive, attributalde to tlie latter. 

But as we advance from the low vertebrates uyiward in 
the animal scale, we begin to debx^t new organs ; on tho 
medulla oblongata a cerebellum, and on the 
sensory ganglia a cerebrum. From this moment if^ui-^appa- 
the animal displays reasoning powers, its in tel- 
ligence becoming more strikingl^^ marked as *tlfc develop- 
ment of the new f)rgans is gri^ater. 

It remains to determin4> with exactness the function of 
one of these new parts, the cerebrum; the other Kunctions of 
pOA’tion, the cerebellum, being of minor interest, 
and connected, probably, with the locomotive apparatus.* 
For^the same reason it is unnecessary to speak of the 
Bympathgtic nerve, since it belongs to the apparatus of 
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organic life. Confining our attention, therefore, to tho 
tfiiehrain, or cerebrum, we soon recognize that tho intel- 
ligence of an animal is, in a general manner, proportional 
to the relative size of this organ as con.^p -red with tho 
sensofy ganglia. Wo aie also struck with the fact that 
the cerebrum docs not send forth to other portions any 
independent filu’Cs of its own, nor docs it receive any fi\un 
them, its ordy means of communication being through the 
]Tarts that l ave been described that is to say, through 
Its relations soiisory and automatic apparatus. ''fhe 

to the instill- cerebrum is therefore a mechanism of a higher 
nmUcpIir”^'^ ordci', and its relationship witji the thalami 
optici and corpora striata indicate the conditions 
of its functions. It can only receive impressions which 
have come through tliem, and only act upon the bod;>. 
through their intei’medium. Moreover, as we ascend the 
animal scale, wo find tliat these cerebral parts not only 
Its second ir hicreaso in size, but likewise, in their turn, give 
ami tertiary riso to olfslioots ; Secondary lobes emerging pos- 
teribily on the primary ones, and, in due seas on, 
tertiary lobes posteriorly on tlio secondary. ^Jk) these, in 
human anatomy, the designations of anterior, middle, and 
])osk;‘ri()r lobes have been respectively given. In propor- 
tion as this d('velo])mcnt has proceeded, tho intellectual 
tpialities h.ave hecomo more varied and more profound. 

The relation of tlie ceroornm to the crauio-spiual axis is 
* manifested by tlio circumstance that the latter 

Action 01 tlie . , 

spinal cord call act witlioiit tho lormcr. In sleep the 
cerebrum is, as it were, torpid, hut respiration, 
deglutition, and other reflex actions go on. If we touch 
the palm of a sleeping infant our finger is iiistaritly 
grasped. Ihit, thougli the axis can work with- 

ConjolniMc ^ i i i. i 

tionofiijw-^ ^out the cerebrum, the cerebrum can not work 
bramandcoixt.'T.^^.^^p^^^^^ Illustrations of these truths 

may ho experimentally obtained. An aiiiinal from which 
the cerehriim has been ])iirposelyj'Cmoved may he observed 
to perform actions automatic and instinctive, hut never 
intelligent; and that there Js no difference hetwe(:‘n 
Miiimals and man in fhis respect is demonstrated by the 
numerous instances recorded in tlie works of medicine and 
surgery of injuries by accident or disease to the human 
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nervous sy.stem, the effects corresponding to tlmse larti- 
hcially produced in experiments on animals. This ira» 
portaiit observation, morfiover, shows that we ma^ with 
correctness p seethe observations made on animals in our 
invch^tigations of the human systen^. 

In the nervous system of man our attention is therefore 
espetiialiy (Remanded by thrde essentially dktinct (distinct 
jiarts — the spinal cord, the seifsory ganglia, and parts of the 
the cerebrum. Of the first, the spinal cord, the sys- 

. . . T . n® tern of man. 

action IS automatic; by its aid we can walk, 
from place to place, without bestowing a thought on our 
movements ; by ,it we swalloV involuntarily ; by it we 
respire unconsciously. The second portion, the They arc ti» 
sensory jfinglia, is, as we have seen, the counter- 
]iart of the cephalic ganglia of inAwtebrates ; it ttve, the 
is the place of reception of sensuous impressions intellectual, 
and the seat of consciousness, db these ganglia instinct 
is to he referred. Their function is not at all impaired by 
the cerebrum superposed upon them. The •third poj^dion, 
the cerebrum, is anatomically distinct. the seat of 

ideas. It does not directly gi\o rise to motions, being 
obliged to employ for that purpose its intermediate 
automatic associated apparatus. In this realm of iijtas 
thoughts spring forth suggestively from one another in a 
perpetual train or flux, and yet the highest j^ominating 
branch of the nervous mechaniiftn still retains control of the 
traces of the modes of operation of the parts from ^ 
which it was developed. Its action is still often reflex. 
Reason is not always able to control our emotions, as when 
we laugh or weep in spite of ourselve;s, under the impression 
of some external incident. Nay, more ; the inciting cause 
may be, as avo very well know, nothing material — 
hut a recollection, an idea — and yet it is enough ^ But 
these phenomena are perhaps restricted to'tke first or 
anterior lobes the brain, and, accordingly, avo remark 
them most distinctly in eiiildren and in animals. As the 
second and third lobes begin to exercise their power, such 
efft}cj:.s are brought under cpntrol. / 

There is, therefore, a regular progression, a definite 
im;^rovement in the nervous system of the animal series, 
the pla^ never varying, but being persistently ^gjpried 
VOL. II. ^ 
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out, And 'thus olferinj^ a powerful argument for relationship 
Progressive amoug all those successively improving forms, ( 
nerxouscfe- ^11 observatioii which becomes of the utmost 
the animal”^ interest to US in its applicatiaa to the verte- 
Boric-s ? brates. In the ampliioxus, as has been saM, the 
cranio-spinal axis alone exists ; the (^yclostome fishes 
are but a step higher. In fishes the true^ cerebrum 
appears at fiist in an insignificant manner, a conditi^on 
^repeated ii> the early embryonic state both of birds and 
mammals. An improvtiment is made in reptiles, whose 
cerebral hemispheres are larger than their optic lobes. As 
we advance to birds, a fnrlher increase occurs ; the hemi- 
s^)heres are now of nearly sufiicient dimensions to cover 
over those ganglia. In the lower mammals » there is 
another stop, yet not a very great one. But from the 
anterior lobes, which th.tS far have constituted the entire 
brain, there are next to be dev(doped the middle lobes. 
In the Eodents the progress is still continued, and in the 
Euminants and rachyderms the convolutions have become 
it attains its marked. In the higher carnivora and 

maximum in quadrumana the posterior or tertiary lobes ap- 
pear. The passage from the anthropoid apes 
to •’inan brings us to the utmost developnietit thus tar 
attained by the nervous system. The coreln-um has 
reached its maximum organization by a continued and 
unbroken process of develo}>ment. 

This orderly development of the nervous system in the 
'I'lip smiiopro-^'^^hmal series is recognized again in the gradual 
grossiv.'dpvoi- individual man. The pri- 

opnicnt, (H't'urs i- • ji • *1 

ill o.u’ii iiidi- mitive tracef, as it laintly appeal s in the germinal 
viduui imui. iiiendmine, marks out tlie place presently to be 
occifi»)iad by the cranio-spinal axis, and, that point of 
ileveiopi^en^ gained, man answers to the amphioxus. 
Not until the twelfth week of embryonic life does he reach 
the state jiernianently pr(‘sentod by birds; at this time 
the anterior lobes are only pe‘l*ceptible. In I’onr or six 
weeks more the middle lobes are evolved jiosteriorly on the 
anterior, and, finally, in a similar manner, the tertiary or 
])osterior ones are formed. And thus it appeals that, 
compared with the nervous system of other animals, that 
of man proceeds throngli the same predeieriniii^d succes-' 
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sion of foi;ms. Theirs suffers an arrest, in some ‘insthncis 
at a lower, in some at a higher point, but his passed 
onward to completion. 

Bui, that^is #hft all. The biography of the earth, the 
life •of the entire globe, corresponds to this 
pi ogress of tlio individual, to this orderly 
rehftion of the animal s*eries. Oomimfncing 
with the oldest rochs that furnish animal re- ‘ 
mains, and advancing to the most recent, v^e recognize? 
a continual improvement in construction, indicated by 
tiie degree of advancement of the nervous ^system. Tlie 
earliest fislies did not proceed beyond that condition of 
the spinal coluinn which is to be considered as emliryon^c. 
The iSibvian and Devonian ro(*ks do not present it in an 
ossified state. Fishes, u}"! to tlie ( -arboniferous epoch, had 
a heterocercal tail, just as the eii^l)ry<'S of osseous fishes of 
ihe ])resent time have up to a certain period of tlieir life, 
'fiiere was, therefore, an arrest in the old extinct forms, 
and an advance to a higlier point in the more modern, 
d'lie buckler-headed lislies of tlie Devonian^ncks had tlieif 
rt‘,s])iratory organs and much of tlieir digestive ap])aratus 
in the head, and showed an approximation to the tadpejes 
or embryos of the frog. The ci ocodilcs of the oolite •had 
biconcave vertc'brm, like the embryos of the recent ones 
which have gained th(‘ capalrilij^y of making an advance 
to a higher point. In the geological order, reptiles make 
their appearance next after fisln's, and this is what we 
should ex])cct on the principle of an ascending nervous 
development. Not until long after come birds, later in 
date and higher in nervous advancement, capable not only 
of instinct, but also of intelligenee. Of niammak:!, tlie 
first that appear are what we should have expecUMl.*- tlie 
niarsnpialvS ; but among the tertiary rocks, ^ v/‘i*\*' *inaiiy 
other forms arc }^resented, the eaidior ones, wl^etlicr her- 
hivorons or carnivorous, having a closer correspondence 
to the archet3^pe than tfce existing ones, save in their 
embryonic states, the analogies oecurring in Absolute 
suv?h, minor details as the* possession of ^ 
four teeth. The hiograp^iy of the earth is thus, trausmuta- 
on i;he great scale, typical of individual life, 
even thi^t of man, and the succession of sjiecies in the 

2 A 2 
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progvess'of mimberless ages is the counterpart of the 
transmutation of an individual from form to form. As in i 
a dissolving view, new objects e'liicrgo from old ones, and- 
new forms sj^ontancously appear without tdlin exercise of 
any ‘periodical creative >act. 

For some days after birtli the actions of the human 
lifcofnvin merely rcllex. Its cranio-^'pinal 'axis 

from infancy alono is in Operation, and thus fir it is only an 
f^utomaton. Ihit soon the impressions of ex- 
witii his an- termd objects begin to be registered or preserved 
atomy. sonsory ganglia, and the evidences of 

memory ap})ear. Tlie first token of this* is perhaps the 
(kisplay of an attachmemt to ])orsons, not through any 
intelligent recognition of relatioiishi]), but mereh/ because 
of familiarity. This is followed by the manifestation of a 
liking to accustomed pla<si^s and a dread of strange ones. 
At this stage the infant is leading an instinctive life, and 
has made no greater advance than many of the lower 
mammals ; biit they linger here, while ho jirocceds onward. 
Tie soon shows high j)owors of memory, the exercise of 
reason in the determinations of judginont, and in the 
adaptation of varied means to varied ends. 

Svieh is therefore the process of development of the 
nervous system of man ; such are the powers which con- 
se(piently he successively^ displays. ITis reason at last is 
paramount. No longer are his actions exclusively prom pted 
])y sensations ; they are debu-mined inuch more by ideas 
that have resulted from his former experiences. While 
animals whicli approach him most closely in construction 
recpiire an external stimulus to commence a train of 
thought, he can direct his mental operations, and in this 
resp^T.^is parted from tlicm by a vast interval. The 
stateS' rli^ugli which ho has passed are the automatic, the 
instinctive, the intellectual ; each has its own apparatus, 
and all at last work liarmoniously together. 

But besides this superposition tf an instinctive apparatus 
upon an automatic one, and an intellectual 
consists of Mipon au instmctive, the nervous system coif sists 
•.wo lateral two cqual and symmetrical lateral portions, 
mcivi vus. ^ half and a left. Each person may be 

eonsidered as consisting in reality of two individuals. 
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The right half may he striclcen with palsy, th^ left ho 
unim])aircd ; one may lose its sight or hearing, the othei* 
may retain tliem. Theses lateral halves lead independent 
lives. Yet, ^th(^i|i^']\ independent in this sei^se, they are 
closely connected in another. Tlie^hrain of the right*sido 
rules over the left half of the body, that of the left side 
rules over tlie right of th(5 body. On the relationships 
and antagAnisms of the two halves of the cerehro-spinal 
sy Intern must he founded onr exjdanations of th^ • 

otherwise mysterious phenomena of double and onhisTilSI. 
alternate life ; of tlie sentiment of pre-existence ; yfeun- 
of trains of thoiight, often dofihle, but never 
triple ; of tlie wilful delusions of castle-building, in whieki 
one hemi^sjdiero of the brain listens to the romance sug- 
gestions of the other, though both well know that tlie 
subject they arc entertaining tlii»mselves witli is a more 
li(dion. The strength, and precision of mental operations 
de])end as miioh upon the complete equivalency of the two 
lateral halves as upon their absolute development. It 
is scarcely to bo ex])ected that great intellecfrial indications* 
will be given by him, one of whose cerebral liemisphores 
is unequal to the other. But for the detailed considci'atiqn 
of tlieso to|)ics I may i-efer the reader to my work •on 
Physiology, fie will there find the explanation of the 
nature of registering ganglia; the physical theory of 
memory ; the causes of our varij^ljle psychical powers at 
different times ; the d(‘SCT'iption of the ear as the organ of 
time; the eye as the organ of space; the touch as tliat of 
pressures and temperatures ; the smell and taste as those 
for the chemical detcrmiiuition of gases and li([uids. 

Prom a consideration of the construction, development, 
and action of the nervous system of man, we 
may gain correct views of his relations to other ivr m rlr.* fore- 
organic beings, and obtain true psychical and / ana- 
metaphysical theones. ihere is not that Jiomo- 
geneoiisness in his intelh'clual structure which writers on 
those topics so long sujiposed. It is a triple mechanism. 
A gentle, a gradual, a dgfinito development 
reaches its maximum in him without a breach ur of thoani. 
of c(jntinuity. Parts which, because of their 
completion, arc capable of yielding in him such splendid 
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results, arc seen in a rndimcntaiy and useless condition in 
Crganisins very far down below. On the clear recognition 
of this*’rndiinentary, this useless idato, very much depends. 
It indi cates Uhe master fact of psychologAf^ the fact that 
AvefVoes overlooked- tiiat, wl die man agrees with inferior 
beings in tlie ty])e of his construction, and passes in his 
development thlough transronhations analogous to theirs, 
he differs from tliein all in fids, that he alone possesses an 
•accountably- an immortal sold, it is true that there Are 
some which closely ap[)roac.h him in structure, but the 
existence of slructure by no means implies the exercise of 
functions. In tlie stiil-born infant, the mechanism for 
1 ^‘ispiration, tlie lungs, is completed ; Imt the air may never 
enter, and the intention for which they were foriped never 
be carried out. 

]\Ioreover, it appears ^hat the order of development in 
Hisiifoand individual man and the order of 

tbatoftia; develo]un(‘nt in the life of the earth are the 
idanct alike, tlicir common features indicating a common 

‘plan. The one is the movement of a few hours, the otlur 
of myriads of ages. 'IMds sameness of manner in their 
progression points out their dejiendcnce on a law immu- 
tabie and universal. The successive appearance of the 
animal series in tlie endless course of time has not, 
therefore, lieen accidental, but as predeteriidned and as 
certain as the successive'^ iorms ot the individual. In the 


latter wo do not tlnd any cause of surpritse in the as- 
sumption of states over increasing in im|)rovement, ever 
rising higlier and higher toward the perfection destined to 
be attained. \\h look upon it as the course of nature. 
Why, then, should wo consider the extinctions and 
cre?iti(^'ns of the former as offmang any thing unaccount- 


abro^as,.conn(>ctcd Avith a sudden creative fiat or with an 
arbitrary sentence of destruction ? 


In this book 1 have endeavoured Ao investigate the 


progress of humanity, and found that it shows 
hlSiUy is all "the phases of individual movement, tlie 
according t(\, ovidoiice employed, being historical, and, tjicrc- 
fore, of a nature altogether different froth that 


on which our conclusions in the collateral instances rest. 
It may serve to assure us that the ideas hero presented ara 
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true wlien we encounter, at the close of our investigation, 
this harm(5ny between the life of the individual, the life c S 
society, and tlie life of tlv3 earth. 

Is it probablg Jhat the individual proceeds ^in liis move- 
menli of development under law, tjiat the planet alsoa pro- 
ceeds in its movements under law, but tliat society does 
not.proeced under law ? 

Man, tMis, is the last term “of an innumerable series of 
organisms, which, uiuler the domination of lav^ Ktomity and* 
has, in tlie lapse of time, been evolving. Law nnivtrsauty 
has controlled the inorganic world, and caused 
the e&rth to pass tli rough vm’ious physieW conditions, 
gently and conlinuously succeeding one another. Tl^e 
plastic forms of organic beings have been modelled to suit 
those changing conditions. The invariability of that law 
is indicated by the numberless a;;(‘s through wliich it has 
been maintained, its ,uni v(‘i\sality by its holding good in 
the life of the meanest individual. 

But it is only a part of sociology that we lufve considered, 
and of which we have Investigated tYnib’ development. 
In the most philoso})hieal aspect tlie subject in^ coinpjinitive 
eludes comparative as well as human sociology. 

Lor, though there may not be society where actions ^a?re 
simply rellex, there is a possibility of it where they are 
instinctive, as well as where they arc intellectual. Its 
essential coxidition being intercf^mmunicatioii, there are 
necessarily modilications depending respectively on touch 
or upon the higher and more delicate senses. That is 
none the less society which, among insects, depends upon 
antennal contacts. Human society, founded on s}W3eoh, 
sight, hearing, has its indistinct beginnings, its rudiments, 
very low down in the animal scale, as in the bell-^ike ^lote 
which some of the nudibranchiate gasteropods < or 
the solitary midnight tapping with which the df^tth-Wcitch 
salutes his matcji Society resting on instinct is charac- 
terized by immobility ; it is necessarily un])rogressivo. 
tSociety resting on intellect is always advancing. 

^ut, for the present, declining this general cxPinination 
of sociology, and limiting our attention strictly fo that o£» 
humanity, we can not fail to be struck with the lact that 
in us tiie direction of evolution is altogether toward 
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the intellectual, a conclusion equally impressed upon 
us whether our mode of examination be anatomical or 
The aim of historical. Anatomically WO find no provision 
Nature is not the ncrvous system for the, ^improvement of 
intoHoceja/^ the ]uoral, save indirectly through tlie intojlcc- 
(icveiupmcnt. tual, the wliolo aim of development being for 
the sake of intelligence. liistorlcally, in the same manri.er, 
we find that the intellectua*l has always led the way in 
social advancement, the moral liaving beeii subordinaie 
thereto. Tlie former lias been the mainspring of the 
movement, tlie latter passively affected. It is a mistake 
to make the pi'Ogress of society depend on that winch is 
itjself controlled by a liiglier jiower. In the earlier and 
inferior stages of individual life we may govern through 
the moral alone, rn that way wo may guide children, 
but it is to the understanding of the adult that we must 
syBtemsof appeal. A system working only through the 
be^iu^acconi must sooiicr or hitor come into an anta- 

ance there- gOTiism with the intellectual, and, if it do not 
with. ^ contcin within itself •a means of adajitation to 

the changing circumstances, it must in the end be over- 
thrown. This was the grand error of that Koman system 
which presided while European civilization was developing. 
It assumed as its basis a uniform, a stationary psychological 
condition in man. Forgetting that the powers of the 
mind grow with the possessions of the mind, it considered 
those who lived in past generations as being in no 
respect mentally inferior to those Avho arc living now, 
though our children at sixteen may have a wider range of 
knowledge than our ancestors at sixty. That such an 
imperfect system could exist for so many ages is a proof of 
a coqtem|?orary condition of undeveloped intellect, just as 
wo sc^Aat the understanding of a child does not revolt 
against tht moral suasion, often intrinsically feeble, through 
which we attempt to influence him. it would be as 

un])hilosophical to treat with disdain the ideas that have 
served for a guide in the earlier ages of European life, as 
to look with conteiupt on the motives that have guided jis 
'u youth. Their feebleness and’ incompetcncy are exciised 
by their suitability to the period of life to wnich they are 
applied. 
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But whoever considers these things will see t4iat •there 
is a term ‘beyond which the ax3pUcation of such method^ 
-annot be extended. The head of a family 
would act unw^'jly if he attcmptecl to apply^to Ilea son de- 
his «on at*twonty-one the inetliods lie iiad 
succossfully nsed at ten; such methods could thra for the 
bo dnly rendered effective by a resort to x>hysioal 
compulsion. A great change*in the intervening years has 
ta*ken place, and ideas once intrinsically powerful caia 
exert their influence no more. The moral may have 
remained unchanged; it may be precisely as it was — no 
better, no worse; but that vfhich has changed is the 
understanding.^* Keasoning and inducements of an i,p- 
tellectuaj kind are now needful. An attcmx)t to persist in 
an absolute system by constraint would only meet with 
remonstrance and derision. . 

If it is thus witli the individual, so it is likewise 
with humanity. For centuries nations may live 
under forms that meet their reepnrements, f(?rms ^loids uoud for 
suitable to a feeble state ; but it is alto||3thcr J , 
illusory to suj)posc that such an adaptedness can coiitimio 
for ever. A critical eye discerns that the mental features 
of a given generation have become different from tho^e*of 
its ancestors. New ideas and a new manner of action are 
the tokens that a modification has silently taken place. 
Though after a short interval the change might not 
amount to much, in the course of time there must inevi- 
tably be exhibited the spectacle of a society that had 
outgrown its forms, its rules of life. 

Wherever, then, such a want .of harmony becomes 
perceptible, where the social system is incompatildo with 
the social state, and is, in effect, an obsolete anacliro^yism, 
it is x^lainly unpliilosophical and unwise to resort ffi Xx^ans 
of compulsion. No matter what the power of v crnments 
or of human aut^lorities may be, it is impossible for them 
to stop the intellectual ai^^vancement* for it forces its way 
by an organic law over which they have no kind of control. 

Astronomers sometimes affirm that the sun is the causa, 
dirjctly or indirectly, of all the mechanical 
movements that take place upon the earth. tion of tho 
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positiomof ^ Physiologists say that he is the generator of the 
man. countless living forms with which her surface is 

adorned. 

If the light, the warmth, and other physical influences 
^ of the sun could ho excluded, there would be 

Infl nonce of , i * • t x i 

the sun on in- ^ Stagnant and icy sea encircling silent and 
orfranic Solitary shores. But" t lie veil once withdrawn, 
or the influences permitted to take ellect, this 
pight and stillness would give place to activity aild 
change. In the morning beams of the day, the tropical 
waters, exjianding, would follow from east to west the 
course of the sun, each ^'renewed dawn renewing the 
iigpulse, and adding force to the gentle but resistless 
current. At one ])lace tlie flowing mass would move 
compactly; at another, caught by accidentally projecting 
rocks, it would give off li|tle eddies, expending their share 
of its force ; or, compressed in narreyw passages, it would 
rush impetuously along. Upon its surface myriads of 
momentary ripiiles would ])lay, or opposing winds, called 
into existence ky simitar disturbances in the air, would 
'force it into waves, making the si lores resound with their 
breaking surge. Twice every day, under the conjoint 
influences of the sun and moon, as if the inanimate globe 
itself were breathing, the tide would rise and fall again 
upon the hosoiu of tiie deep. 

The eddy, the ripple, ^he wave, the current, are acci- 
dental fornis tlii’ongh wliieli the oi-iginally imparted force 
is displayed. They are all ex])eiidiiig power. Their life, 
if such a term can ho used, is not the property of 
themselves, but of tlie ocean to which they belong. 

Influences wliieh thus metapliorically give life to the 
a,i)doii|^r- sea, ill reality give life to the land. Under 
gunic,'^uri. tlieir genial operation a wave of verdure spreads 
over the and countless myriads of animated things 

attend it, eVich like the eddies and rij-ples of the sea, 
expending its share of the im])artcd force. The life of these 
accidental forms, tlirough which power is being transposed, 
belongs, not to itself, but to the universe of which it. is 
;j.j3art. ^ 

Of the waves upon the ocean there may not bo two 
alike. The winds, the shores, their mutual interferences, 
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, hundred extraneous iiifluenees, mould them into .their 
(phcmoral sliapes. So those collections of matter Nature of 
)f which animated thinj^'s consist offer a ])lastic 
jubstance to^be4Pi)di lied . The immtjer of individuals counts 
Likc«tho ripples of the sea. ^ 

As external circn instances cnange, animated forms 
ohtwige with them, and tlius arises a series of xheyconsti- 
which thd membei s stand in* a connected rola- tute a series, 
tion. The alhliatcd sequence of the external circumstance^ 
is ropresenttxl in tlie alliliated succession of Aving types. 
From parts, or from things already existing, new parts 
and new thin<i;s emerge, the •now imt bding added or 
juxtaposed to the old, but evolved oi* devolojit^d from jt. 
hrom tl^e homogeneous or gtmeral, tlie lieterogeneous or 
special is brougiit forth. A new member, fashioned in 
secrecy and apart, is never al^mptly ingrafted on any 
living thing. Kew avimal types have never been suddenly 
located among old ones, l>ut have emerged Irom them by 
process of transmutation. As cei'tainly ‘as tliat every 
living thing must die, so must it rotwk perfection by 
passing through a su<x*essiou of subordinate forms. An 
individual, or even a s])ccies, is only a zoological phase in 
a passage to something beyond. An instantaneous ad flit, 
like an immortal animal, is a physiological impossibility. 

This bringing forth of strmdaire fj-om structure, of 
function from tiinction, inci deli tally presents, ^V)ctrinti 
upon the whole, an appearance of progressive pvo.4iH‘Hsivt‘! 
improvement, and for such it lias been not 
unfrequently mistaken. Thus if tlie lowest animals, which 
move by retlex action instantly bjit unconsciously, when 
an impression is made upon them, be coni})arod with the 
higher ones, whose motions are executed under tlio intipence 
of antecedent impressions, and are tlierefore eontf(Jf. d by , 
ideas, there seems to harm been such an .fieprowmient. 
Still, however, if is altogether of a j^^ihysical Inmb Every 
impression of which tly:) dog or elephant is conscious 
implies change in the nerve centres, and tlicso changes are 
^he basis of the meniyry displayed by those animals. 
Our own experience furnishes many illustratiifns. Wh^u 
w^ gaze steadlastly on some brightly-illuminated objtnt, 
and then close or turn aside our eyes, a fading impressiou 
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of the object at which we have been looking still remains ; 

^ wh^n a spark is made to revolve rapidly, we think we ' 
see a circle of fire, the impression upon the retina lasting 
until the spork has completed its rev6iv:ti(*n. In like 
manlier, though far moro perfectly, are impressions regis- 
tered or stored up in the scns,ory ganglia, the phantoms 
of realities that 'have once |>een seen. In tliQ^e organs 
countless images may thus be superposed, 

* Man agrees with animals thus approaching him in 
Anuiogiea be- R^iRtouiical Construction in many important 
tween ani- rcspects. IIo, ^too, represents a coutianous 
mala and man. jaatter, a coiitinuous cxjicndituro 

empower. Impressions of external things are concealed 
in his sensory ganglia, to be presented for inspection in 
subsequent times, and to constitute motives of action. 
But he difiers from the^n in this, that what was pre- 
paratory and rudimentary in tliem is’complete and perfect 
in him. Fron\, the instrument of instinct tliero has been 
developed an instrument of intellection. In the most 
jjorfect quadrupeds, an external stimulus is reipiired to 
start a train of thought, which then moves on in a 
determinate way, their actions indicating that, under the 
circumstances, they reason according to the same rules as 
man, drawing conclusions more or less correct from the 
facts offered to their m^tice. But, the instrument of 
intellection completed, it is quickly brought into use, and 
now results of the highest order appear. The succession 
of ideas is under control; new trains can be originated 
not only by external causes, but also by an interior, a 
spontaneous influence. Tlie passive has become active. 
Animals remember, man alone recollects. Every thing 
donvojjstj’ates that the development and completion of this 
iiistruinent of intellection has been followed by the super- 
addition of Vh agent or principle that can^Aise it. 

There is, then, a difference between the brutes and man, 
Points of dis- respects donstitutiou, but also as 

tiiiction be- I’cspccts dc^^tiny. Thcir active force merges into 
tween them. ^ mundaue forces and disappears, butt the 
s'i3ccial principle given to liim endures. We willingly 
persuade ourselves that this principle is actually por- 
lonified, and that the shades of the dead resemble their ' 
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living forms. To Easteril Asia, where philosophy hao 
been accus*tomed to the abstract idea of force, the ploasur^; 
we derive from this contemplation are denied, the* clieer- 
less doctrine oj Buddhism likening the life man to tho 
burling of a lamp, and death to it.^ extinction. Perceiving 
in tho mutation of things, as seen in the narrow range of 
human vision, a suggestion of the variaticftis and distribu' 
tion of potver throughout nathro, it rises to a grand, and, 
it ‘must bo added, an awful conception of the ujii verse. • 

But Europe, and also the Mohammedan nations of Asia, 
have not received with approbation that view. To them 
there IS an indiyidualized impdisonation of the tlo human 
soul, and an expectation of its life hereafter. • 

Tho aniyial fabric is only an instrument for its use. 
The eye is the window through which that mysterious 
principle perceives ; througli tlvi ear are brought to its 
attention articulate s^junds and harmonies ; by tlio othez’ 
organs tho sensible qualities of bodies are made known. 
From the silent chambers and Avinding labyrinths of tho 
Drain tho veiled encliantress looks forth on tho outoj 
world-, and holds the subservient body in an irresistible 
spell. . , 

This difference between tho Oriental and European ideas 
respecting tho nature of man reappears in their 
ideas respecting tho nature of the world. Tho these views 
one sees in it only a gigantic eiSgine, in which 
stars and orbs are diffusing power and running 
through predestined mutations. The other, with better 
philosophy and a higher science, asserts a personal God, 
who considers and orders events in ‘a vast panoi’ama before 

him. 
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CIIAPTEK XI. 

THE EU.UOPEAN AGE OF REASON- (Gonfmwec!), 

THE UNION OF SCIENCE AND INDESTliY. 

/(tiropean Frorjress in the Acquisition of exact Kuofdedge.-^-Its Besem- 
hlancc to tliot of Greece. 

TMscovcrics respecting the Air.— Its mechanical and chemical Properties. 
--Its liclation to Animals and Plants. — The \\ in((s.- Aleleoroloqy . — 
Sounds. — Acoustic Phetannena. 

piscoveries respecfiiaj the Ocean. —Physical and chenrical Phenomena . — 
— Tides and Currents. — Clouds . — Itecomposifion (f \\ at<r. 
discoveries respccKraj otta r material Snt>sta'nees.— l^roqress of Chemistry. 
Discoveries respect in<j Iflectricitif., Maijnetism. Liq/tC Heat. 

Aleehanical Philosnphif and, Inventions. - Physicid, 1 nst ruments. — The 
Pesidt iUnstrated. taj the Cotton Afanufteture- Sfeirni-eneiine—BkatcJi- 
inq — Canals — Tiaiheays . — Improreinents in the (\mstruetion of Apt- 
chinery. — Social Chanqes produced . — Its Pfj'eeton intellectual Activity. 
The scientijic Contributions of various N(dions^ and especially of Italy. 

U'liK Age of Reason in EHro])o presents all tlie peculiarities 
of the Ago of Reason in (5ree(;e. There are uiodcrn re- 
])re.scntativcs of King Rtoleiny Philadelphns among his 
furnaces and erueihh'S ; of ITijiparchus cataloguing the 
stars; of Aristyllus and Timochares, with tlieir stone 
quadrants and armils, ascertaining the ])lanotary motions ; 
ot^EKit^sthenes measuring the size of tlic earth ; of Ifcro- 
pliiliis dissc(^ding the human liody ; of Archimedes s(3ttling 
the laws Vf mechanics and liydrostatics ; of ]\lanetho 
collating the annalsr of the old dynasties of Egypt; of 
Euclid and Apollonius improving mathematics. There 
Atuiiogics bo- botanical gardens iind zoological menageries 
’^‘^j'lKf^clilve those of Alexandria, and expeditions A) the 
Europe aiui in sourccs of the Nile. The direction of thought ia 
urecco. saiiie ; hut the progress is on a greater srale, 

and illustrated by more imposing results. The exploring^ 
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A^oyag'es to Madagascar aro'rcplaccd l)y circumnavigations 
^of the world; the revolving steaiu-engine of Hero by th^ 
double-acting engine of Walt ; the great galley of lht)leiny, 
with its Tnayy4>^^uhs of rowers, by the ocean^ steal n -sbi p ; 
the i^Kjlitary watch-fire on the Pha^^os by a thousand light- 
houses, with their fixed and revolving lights ; the courier 
on his Arab horse by the locomotive and electric telegraph ; 
the scriptchium in tlic Serapioii, with its shelves of ]iapyrus, 
l)y countless p)r inti lyg-presses ; the ‘‘ Almagest ”^of Ptolemy** 
by the “Principia” of Newton; and tlie liluseum itself by 
English, French, Italian, German, Hutch, and Pussian 
philosophical scicieties, universities, colleges, and other 
institutions of Iparning. 

So gr.'ind is the scale on which this cuPivation of 
science has been resumed, so many are those • European 
engaged in it, so ra])id is the ‘iilvance, and so 
great are the inateriaV ad vantages, that tlnn’e is tionoi unow 
no difficulty in appreciating the age of whieli it 
is the characteristic. The most su])erficial Outline enaldes 
us to recognize at once its r(‘semblance t# that period o5 
Greek life to which I have referred. To bring its h'atures 
into relief, I sliall devote a few pages to a cursory review 
of the progress of some of the departments of sciejnee, 
selecting for the purpose topics of general interest. 

First, then, as respects the atmosphere, and the pheno- 
mena connected with it. 

From observations on the twilight, the elasticity of 
aerial bodies, and the condensing action of cold, 'i hc atmu- 
tlie conclusion previously arrived at by Alhazen 
was establisheel, that the atmosphere does not extend 
unlimitedly into space. Its height is considered to bo 
about forty-five miles. From its compressi])i]^t>V tiit; 
greater part of it is within a much smaller limit; were it 
of uniform density, it would not extend nore*^ian 29,000 
feet. Hence, coltipaving it with thp dimensions of th<i 
earth, it is an insig'nilieaiit aerial sliell, in tliickness not 
the eightieth part of tliedistaneo to the earth’s centre, and 
its •iipmensity altogether an illnsion. It bcars^about the 
same proportion to the earth that the down niKjn a peach 
bea**s to tlie peach itself. 

A foundation for the meclianical theory of the atmo- 
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sphere r/as laid as soon as yast ideas respecting liquid 
pressures, as foririei ly taiiglit by Archimedes, were restored, 
the comditious of vertical and oblique pressures investi-* 
gated, the demonstration of equality o^ /u-ossures in all 
diie^'tions given, and the i)roof furnished that tlio force 
of a liquid on the bottom of a vessel may be very much 
greater than iU: weight. 

Such of these conclusions as were applicable were soon 
Its niochani- transferred to the case of aerial bodies. Ihe 
cal relations, ^vcight of the atmospherc was demonstrated, its 
pressure illustrated and measured ; then came the dispute 
about the action of puinps, and the overthrow of the 
^ ristotelian doctrine of the horror of a vacuum. Coinci- 
dently occurred the invention of the barometer^, and the 
proof of ifs true theory, both on a steeple in haris and on 
a mountain in Auvergne^, The invention of the air-pump, 
and its beautiful illustrations of +hc properties of the 
atmospliero, extended in a singular manner the taste for " 
natural ph ilosophy . 

The mechani/*s of the air was soon followed by its che- 
it.s chemical mistry. I rom remote ages it had been num- 
reiations. bcrcd among the elements, though considered 
liable to vitiation or foulness. The great discovery of oxy- 
gen gas placed its chemical relations in their proper position. 
One after another, other gases, both simple and compound, 
were discovered. Then It was recognized that the atmo- 
sphere is tlie common receptacle for all gases and vapours, 
and the proldem wliether, in the course "of ages, it has ever 
undergone cliange in its constitution arose for solution. 

The negative determination of that problem, so far as a 
Thoanta thousand years are concerned, was neces- 

gj^isTT of sarily tol lowed by a recognition of the anta- 
gonisni of animals and plants, and their mutually 
|)alancing each other, the latter accomplishing 
their duty ‘under tlie influence of the su i, though he is a 
hundred millions of miles distaT)^t. From this it appeared 
that it is not by incessant interventions that the sum total 
of animal life is adjusted to that of vegetable, but that in 
'^his respect, the system of government of the world is by 
the operation of natural causes and law, a conclusion the 
more imposing since it contemplates all living things, and 
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ill eludes even man himself. J The detail of these ijives^iga- 
tious proved that the organic substance of plants is 
► eon doused from the inorganic air to which that ^ of aff 
animals returns, the particles running in ever-repeating 
cycles, now m air, now in plants, now in }rnimals,^now 
in the air again, the im])ulsc of ftiovement being in the 
siin, from whom has come the force incorj^orated in plant 
tissfies, an^l eventually disengaged in our lires, shining in 
onj: flames, oppressing us in fevers, and surprising us ir^ 
blushes. 

Organic disturbances by respiration and tlie growtli 
of phwits lieing in the lowcsf stratum ol» the air, its 
uniformity of composition would be impossible winds# 
were it not for the agency of the winds and the th- ir origin 
diliiision«of gases, wliicli it was found would 
take place under any ]iressure. The winds were at length 
])roperly referred to the iidluend«5 of tlie sun, whose heat 
warms the air, eausiu|;' it to ascend, while other |)ortions 
flow in below. The ex])lanation of land aiid sea breezes- 
was given, and in tiie trade-wind was fonml a proof of the^ 
rotation of tlie earth. At a later period followed tlie 
explanation of monsoons in the alternate heating and 
cooling of Asia and Africa on opposite sides of the liiAe, 
and of tornadoes, Avhich are disks of air rotating round a 
translated axis with a diameter of one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty miles, the axis iinoving in a (airvilinear 
track with a progressive advance of twenty or twenty-iive 
miles an hour, and the motions being in opposite directions 
in opposite hemispheres of the globe. 

The equatorial calms and trade-Avinds accounted for on 
physical pi inciplcs, it was admitted that the winds of liigli 
latitudes, proverbially uncertain as they are, dcjiend in 
like manner on physical causes. 

With these palpable movements there are/>th(3rs of a 
less obvious kind^ Through the air, and by /reason of 
motions in it, sounds are transmitted to us. 

The Alexandrian matheiftaticians made sound a favourite 
study. Modern acoustics arose from the recognition that 
thei^,is nothing issuing •from the sounding fir sounds; 
body, but that its parts are vibrating and velocity, 
affecting the medium betAveen it and the ear. Not only 

VOL. 11. ^ ^ 
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'T)y tlio a^r-piimp, but also b;^^ observations in the rare 
atmos]>]ier6 of tlio upper rcg’ions, it was showii tliat tlie 
'j^itensi^ty of sound depends upon the density. On the top 
of a nioiintain the report of a pistol is no louder than that 
of a craekerdn the val]ey. As to the gradual’ ]^ropagation 
of sounds, it vais iinpossilde to observe fire-arms dischargeil 
at a distance without noticing that tlie hash appeals 
longer behu-e the report in proportion as the ,;listance is 
oTcater. Tlie Florenti e academicians attem]ited a dett)]*- 
hiination of the velocity, and found it to bo 1148 feet in a 
second. More accurate and recent experiments made it 
1089*42 feet at the free'/ii‘,g- point of water ; but tlu velo- 
city, though imlependcnt of tlie density, increases with th(5 
temperature at the rate of 1*14 foot lor eacli degree. Foi* 
other media tlie rate is dilforeut ; for water, about 4()87 
feet in a second, and in cast iron aliout lOt times greater 
than in air. All soumis, irrespective of their note or 
intensity, move at the same velocity, the medium itself 
being motionless in the mass. Ko sound can pass thT ough 
a vacuum. Th^j sudden aerial condensation attending the 
propagation of a sound gives rise to a momentary evolu- 
tion of heat, which iruu'eases the elasticity of the air, and 
hc-nce the velocih" is higher than 916 feet in a second, 
otherwise tlie theoretical rate. 

Turning from sonilerous media to sounding bodies, it 
AcoiisCic piu!- was shown th^it the dithu’cnce between acut(‘ 
iioiiKMia. grave soumis de])ends on tlie frc<[uency of 

viliration. Tlie ear can not ])erceive a sound originating 
in loss than thirty-two vibrations in a second, nor one of 
more than 24,000. The actual number of vibrations in a 
given note vais counted lyy means of revolving wheels and 
otlier conti’ivanees. 1 have not space to I'clate the in- 
v-^ctVg^iiion of many other acoustic facts, the reference of 
sounds to [hases of condensation, and rarefaction in the 
elastic medium taking place in a nornyal direction; the 
atfcctions of note, inh nsity, quality ; tlie passage in curved 
lines and around obstach's ; the 'production of synipathctio 
sounds ; nodal points ; the effect of reeds ; the phenomena 
3f pipes uind flutes, and other wind instruments', the 
various vibrations of solids, as bells ; or of membranes, as 
irums ; visible acoustic lines ; the reflexion of undulations 
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l)y surfaces, of various formi; tlieir iuterfereuces ,*so t*liat, 
IK) iiiattor liow intense they may be individually, they cai# 
bo caused to producjo sileifcc ; nor of wliispering oaAeries, 
c(3lioes, the n‘itr®-e^ of articulate sounds, the p^ysiolog-y of 
tlio v(fcal and audiloi'y m-^ans ol’ ni;»i, and tlie^constriuftion 
of speaking machines. 

Like the air, tlie ocean, which covers 'fliree-fourtlis of 
tho^ eartli’s^suiface, when reduced to a |)ro]ier 'riie ocean; 
standard of measure, loses very much of ih# 
imposing as])ect. The varnish tliat covers a twelve-inch 
globe r^^presents its relativ(^ dimension not iii;ide(|nately. 

On the theory .of gravitation, the t id('s of tlie ocean 
were explained as de})ending on the atlractive j'i.ios and * 
force of tjie sun and moon. Its cuia'cnts, in a ' 
gameral manner, are analogous to those of tlie aii*. Tliey 
originate in tlie distuil)ing actioj#»of solar lu'at, tlie teni- 
peratiii'c of the sea vaiying from so'* in tlie torrid /one to 
the rreezing-})oint as tlie ])oles are a] )|> roadbed. Its spe- 
cific gravity at the equator is estiniat(Ml at LOLhS; but this 
density necessarily vari(‘s with the rale at wTiidi sn]»erlicial * 
evaporation takes place; tlu^ ])ure vapour rising, leaves a 
more com^entrated salt solution. The elfect is therefore, iii 
some degree, to counteract the exqiansion of tlie water ‘by 
warmth, for the sun-rays, being able to penetrate several 
I'eet below the surfa(;e, corres])ojidingly raise the tem- 
])orature of that |)ortion, which ex})a,nds and liccomes 
lighter ; but, simultaneously, surface evaporation tends to 
make the water heavier. JSotwithstanding this, currents 
are established tlirough the prepomhu'ance of the dilatat ion, 
and of them the Gulf Stream is to us the most striking 
example. 

The physical action of the sun-rays in occaWm^hvi; - 
eini'oiits operates through the expansion of j/jfeets (-t 
water, of ^vhich Avarm portions ascend to the 
^urtace, colder porltons IVom beneath setting in ^ 
to su])[)ly their place. Tlntse currents, both hot and cold, 
are alfeeted by the diurnal rotation of the earth, the action 
being ^essentially the same that for the windi^ f ^uiy 
exert so great an influence as conveyers of lieat that tliey 
disturb the ordinary climate relation depending on the 
sun s position. In this way the Gulf Stream, a river of 
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\)y ilio {yr-punip, l)iit also b[; observations in tbo rare 
atniospliero of the npj)er regions, it was shown tliat tlio 
'Aatensi^.y of sound depends upon the density. On the top'‘ 
of a inonntain the report of a pisfol is no louder than that 
of a eraeker'iU tlio valley. As to the gradVial’ propagation 
of sounds, it was impossible to observe fire-arms disehargeil 
at a distance without noticing that the flash appeal] s 
longer before tlie re])ort in, proportion as tlio distance is 
greater. The Florenti e academicians attempted a deter- 
mination of the vel(>(‘ity, and found it to be 1148 feet in a 
second. More accurate and recent experiments made it 
1089*42 feet at the freezing point of wafer ; but tlie velo- 

oi the dcnisity, ihcreases with the 
tempera tui-e at the rate of 1*14 foot for eaodi degree. For 
(dher media the rate is diflenmt ; for watei’, about 4()87 
ieet in a second, and in cast iron about lOl, times greater 
than in air. All sounds, irres])ective of thiu'r note or 
intensity, move at the same velocify, the medium itself 
being motioidcssin tlie mass, hio sound can pass thi'oiigh 
a vacuuni. suddem aerial condensation attending tlie 

])ropagation of a sound gives rise to a momeutary evolu- 
tion of heat, which inci'eases the elasficity of the air, and 
hence the velocity is liigh(u* than 916 feet in a second, 
otherwise the t]i(M)retical rate. 

Turning from soniferous media to sounding bodies, it 
Aronstic phe- was sliowii tli^it the difference between acut(‘ 
''onirna. ^ gravc soiiiids depemds on tlui fre(]uency of 

yiluation. 1 lie ear can not ])erceivo a sound originating 
in less than thirty-two vibrations in a second, nor one o^' 
more than 24,000. The actual number of vibrations in a 
given note was counted by means of revolving wheels and 
otlier contrivam^es. I have not space to I'clate the in- 
^tig^iion of many other acoustic facts, the reference of 
sounds to [diases of condensation, and rarefaction in the 
elastic me\ium taking |)lace in a normgl direction; the 
affections of note, int^-nsity, quality ; the passage in curved 
lines and around obstacles; tlicyroduction of sympathetic 
sounds ; nodal points ; the elfect of reeds ; the phenoniena 
of pipes *and flutes, and other wind instruments', the 
various vibrations of solids, as bells ; or of membranes, as 
drums ; visible acoustic lines ; the reflexion of undulafions 
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jy siirfaces,of various form!?; their interferor.ces,*so 
M) matter how intense tlioy may he individnally, they eai^' 
1)0 caused to produce sileifce ; nor whisper in o- oalicries, 

echoes, the ivitui’o* of articulate sounds, the pkysiology of 
Uie V(fC‘al and auditory organs of m;#i, and the,constrm?tton 
[)f speaking machines. , 

Like the air, tlio ocean, wliich covers fliree-fourths of 
the earth’ s^ surface, when reduced to a ju’ojht The ocoim ; 
standard of measure, loses V(‘ry much of iPi 
imposing aspect. The varnisli that covers a twel'ceeinch 
giol)e r^^presents its relativ(‘ dimension not inadecpiatcly. 

On the theory iof gravitation, the tides of the oc(ian 
were explained as depemling on the attractive I'uirsaiid 
force of tjie sun and moon. Its currents, in a 
general manner, are analogous to those of the air. They 
originate in the distui'l)ing actioUK)!' solar heat, the tem- 
])eratuiT 5 of the sea vaiving Irom co*’ in tlic torrid zone to 
the fVeezing-])oint as the i)oles are a|)])roac]ied. Its spe- 
cific gravity at the CMpuitor is estimated at L028; hut this 
density' necessarily varies witli the rate at wTiicli sn]>eiTicial 
evaporation takes place ; tlie. pure vapour rising, heaves a 
more concentrated salt solution. The ellect is tliereiore, ill 
some degree, to (.*ounteract the expansion of the water •hy 
warmth, for the sun-rays, heing ahle to ])enetrate several 
feet helow the surface, cor respo^idi ugly raise the tem- 
perature of that portion, which ex|)ands and liecomes 
lighter ; hut, simultaneously, surface evajioration hmds to 
make the water heavier. Notwithstanding this, currents 
are estahlished through the ])r(3ponderance of the dilatation, 
and of them the Gulf Stream is to ns tlio most striking 
example. 

The physical action of the sun-rays in occaWiHnJ'g'*- 
currents o])erates through the expansion ot Knvcts of 
water, of which warm portions ascend to 
surface, colder portfons from hcneath setting in 
to supply their place. TliJse currents, h(jth hot and cold, 
are affected by the diurnal rotation of the earth, the action 
heing j^jssentially the same as that lor tlaj wimhi ihey^ 
exert so great an intlueiice as conveyers of lieat that they 
disturb the ordinary climate relation depending on the 
Bpn’s i)osition. In this way the Gulf 8)tream, a iivcr of 
^ 2 li 2 
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hot Avatt^r in a sea of cold, as soon as it spreads out on the 
;^iirface of the Atlantic in higher latitudes, liberates into^ 
the air the heat it has. brought Ivoin tlie torrid zone; and 
this, being borne by the southwest wind,<>vv]:\ie]i blows in 
those localities for tlie. greater part of tlie ytair, t j the 
Avcstcrly part of the European continent, raises by many 
degrees tlie nfean aimual temperature, thus not only 
regulating the distribution of animals and plants, but 
’'also inlluencing human life and its ])ursuits, making 
places pleasant that would otherwise be inclement, and 
even facilitating the progress of civilization. Whatever, 
therefore, can ahoct the heat, the volume, the velocity, the 
e/irection of such a stream, at once produces important 
consequences in the organic world. 

The Alexandrian school had attained correct ideas 
res]>ecting th^: mechanical propertic‘s of water 
as the type of licpiids. 'fhis knowledge was, 
lafeionsof howcvcr, altogether lost in Euroi^e for many 
ages, and not regained until the time of Stevinus 
' and Galileo, w'lVo recovered correct views of the nature of 
pressure, both vertical and oldique, and placed the sciences 
of hydrostatics and hydrodynamics on exact foundations. 
The Elorentine academicians, from their ex])erim(ints on 
water inclosed in a globe of gold, concluded that it is 
incompressil)le, an error suljsequently corrected, and its 
compressibility measured. The dilTerent states in whicli 
it occurs, as ice, water, steam, wen’o sliown to depend 
altogether on the amount of latent heat it contains. Out 
of these investigations originated the invention of the 
steam-engine, of which it may be said tliat it has revolu- 
tionized the industry of the world. fSoon after the expla- 
■natipn.of the cause of its three states follow’od tlie great 
discoVery that the opinion of past ages respecting its 
elementar^^^ nature is altogetlier erroneous. It is not a 
simple element, but is composed of two i.igredients, oxygen 
and hydrogen, as was rigorously proved by decomposing 
and forming it. l>y d(‘grees, more correct vie was of the 
nature of evaporation wx‘rc introduced; gases and vapours 
'were foihid to coexist in the same space, not because of 
their mutual solvent powau*, but because of their individual 
and indepiendent elasticity. The instantaneous formation 
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;)f vapours in a vacuum^ showed that the dcterminiii<:» 
[condition is heat, the weight of vapour capable of e^xistii^* 
in a given space being •proportioHal to tJie teniperature. 
More seientili(f \*iews of the nature of maximum densit;>’ 
wer5 obtained, and on tliese principles wi^s ellectefl th(i 
essential improvement of tJie low-pressure steam-engine- - 
the* apparent paradox of coi^densing the steam without 
ci.'i>ling the cylinder. 

In like iminnor nmcli light was cast on tlie mttcorologieai 
functions of Avater. It was seen that the diurnal vaporiza- 
tion t'om tlie earth depends op the amount of noudsand 
heat received, th^i vapour rising invisil)ly in the uicimomen- 
air till it reaelie^ a region wheixi the tempcu’aturc 
is sufdckaitly low. There condensation into vesicles of 
perliaps - (nVo o diameder ensues, and of myriads 

of such globules a cloud is compf.f^ed. Of clouds, notwith- 
standing tlieir many* forms and aspects, a classification 
was given — cirrus, cumulus, stratus, etc. Jt was obvious 
why some dissolve away and disa])pear A^dlen they encounter 
warmer or drier s])ac(‘s, and why othei’s descend as rain*. 
It was shown that fhc drops can not be ])urc, since tlniy 
come in contact with dust, soluble gases, and organic 
matter in the air. Sinking into the ground, the xfater 
issues forth as syuings, contaminated with wliatever is in 
the soil, and finds its Avay, thr<^igh streamlets 
and rivers, back to the sea, and thus the drainage wator to the 
of countries is accompli sited, ddirough such a 
returning path it comes to the receptacle from which it 
set out ; the heat of the sun mised it from the ocean, the 
attraction of the earth returns it thereto ; and, since the 
licat-supply is invariable from yea-r to year, the (piantily 
set in motion must be the same. Collateral resukf;^ ^^f 
little importance attend tliese movements. livery drop 
rain falling on tlu^earth disentegrates and disturbs portions 
of the soil ; every stream carries solid matter into tlie sea. 
It is the province of gCtMogy to estimate the enormous 
aggregate of detritus, continents Avashed aAvay and new 
contiiients formed, and the face of the earth 5*emodelied 
and reneAved. 

'Wie artificial decomposition of Avater constitutes an 
epoch in^ chemistry. The JEuropoan form of this science, 
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in bonttadistiuction to tho '' Arabian, arose from the 
-progress of doctrine of acids and alkalies, and tlieir nentra-, 
cboiiiistr^. li/ation. This was jfbout A.n. 1()14. It was 
perceived that the union of bodies is c(Jn?i'ec^od with the 
poss^>ssion of opposite (pialities. and hence was introduced 
the idea of an attraction of affinity. On this the discovery 
of elective attra'ction followi'd. Then came the recognftion 
that this attraction is connected with o]>|)osite electri/,^al 
vdates, chevdstry and electricity approaching each other. 
A train of sjdemdid discoveries ibllowed ; metals were 
obtained ligiijt enough to float on water, and even. ap])a- 
rently to accomplisli the ])roverl)ial im])osvil)ility of setting 
it« on hre. in the end it Avas shown that the cliemical 
force of electricity is directly ])ro]')ortional to its absolute 
Attrart.ioii. qiian ti ty . Bcf-tcr views of tlie nature of chemical 
The rieiueiits, attraction wcav) attained, lietter views of the 
intrinsic nature of bodies. 'Hie old' idea of four elements 
was discarded, as also the Saracciiic doctrine of salt, 
suljdiur, and'mm'cury. ddie (‘lements wiU'e midtiiilied 
cintil at length \hey numb(u-ed more than sixty. Alcluniy 
Theory of merged into cliemistry through the tlicory of 
Vhiouiston. phlogiston, wliich account(‘d for the change that 
metals undei’go whmi ex])osed to the lire on the ])rinciph3 
that something was driven o(f from tluuu— a something 
that miglit lie restored ae'ain bv the action of combustible 
bodies. It is remarkable' how adaptive this tlieory was. It 
was fouml to include the e*ascs of e*ondmstive e)])erations, 
the jiroeluctien of acids, the) Iireathing of animals. It 
maintained its ground even leng after the eliscovery of 
OX}' gen gas, of wliie-h one of tlie first names was elephlei- 
gistie^ated air. 

a false' theeiry always contains Avithin itself tlie 
germ Af-its OAvn elestructieui. The AAmak point of this was, 
that Avhen^a metal is burnt the preieluct ought to be 
lighter tlian the metal, Avhereas it protes heavier. At 
length it Avas detected that Avhat the metal hael 
gain eel the siirrouneling air hael lost. This 
into diLinib- disceivcry implied that the balance had hferi 
'resorted to tor the eletermlnation of Aveighis 
anel for the elecision of physical questions. The reintro- 
ductiou of that instrument — for, as avo have seep, it had .. 
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ages before been employAi by the Saracen plilloso^^^hers. 
who used several different forms of it — marked tlie e|)<^l. 
when chemistry ceasedf to be exclusively a scfence ol 
(|uality aiidtb#ja*jne one of quaniitv. 

Gn the ruins of the phlogistic^tlicory arose the theory* 
of oxygen, which was sustained witli singular xheoryofoxy 
abTlity. Its ])rogress was greatly facflitated g' n, aiid th.' 

, , , ' i ; ' . « ^ 1 . • noiiieiidaturr 

the promulgation ot a new nomeiiclaturo in 
conformity to its ])jinci])les, and of remarki^blo eleganf^e 
and power. In tlie course of time it became nect'ssary, 
iiowgver, to modify the theory, especially by de])osing 
oxygen from the attitude of sovereignty to wliieh it had 
been elevated, .and assigning to it several col]('agues, sfich 
as chloiiwne, iodine, etc. Tlie introduction of tlie balance 
was also followed by important coasequences in theoretical 
chemistry, among whic^li prc-(n«'Jnently Avas the establish- 
ment of the laws oi‘ ftombinatiojis of bodies. 

Extensive and inqiosing as is the vstructujc ol chemisiry, 
it is very far from its comjiletion. It is so vivsnit. stnto 
surrounded hy the scalfohling its ImihWrs are 
using, it is so defonmal with the materials of their work, 
that its true ]dan can not yet lie made out. In J;]iis 
respecd; it is far more backward than astronolny. It has, 
howiwer, disposed of the id(‘a ol t he dost ruction and 
creation of matter. It acce]ds without hesitation the 
doctrine of the imperishahilify of subsiancii ; 
for, though the aspect of a thing may change i.iutv of 
through decompositions and recombinations, in 
wliich its constitumit parts arc concerned, every atom 
continues to exist, and may be* recovered by suitable 
processes, thongli tlie entire thing nia,y have seemingly 
disappeared. A ])article of water raised from tl^; s^^t o-y y* 
ascend invisibly throngli the air, it ma}" float abn^e nsj'c 
the cloud, it may fall in the rain-drop, siidv nito tlie earth, 
gush forth agam in the fountain, venter the^rootlcts ol a^ 
plant, rise up with the «ap to the h'aves, he thi're decom- 
posed by the sunlight into its constituent elements, its 
oJl'igen and hydrogen ; of these and other eleinents, acids 
and oils, and various organic compounds may he iiuxrle : 
ii* these or in its undecuniposed state it may he received in 
the Ibu'jl of animals, circulate in their blood, be essentially 
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concerned in acts of intellection executed by the brain, it 
"A?ray be expired in the breath. Though shed in the tear 
in moments of despair, at may giVe birth to tlie rainbow, 
the emblem hope. Whatever the conrfe’e''‘clHfong]i which 
it ha8> passed, whatever mntaiions it has undergone, xVhat- 
e ver the force it has submitted t(r its elementary constituents 
endure. Not only have they not been annihilated, they liave 
not even been changed; and in a period of time, lougeor 
short, they find their way as water back again to the sea 
from which they came. 

Discovei ies , in electricity not only made a prohnind 
impression on chemistry, they have taken no insigni- 
ficant share in modifying Imman opinion on other very 
Electrical interesting subjects. In all ages the lightning 
dii^coveries. Poeii lookcd upoTi with siipcrstitioiis dread. 

The thunderbolt had longdieen feigned to be the especial 
weapon of Divinity. A like supersf^itious sentiment had 
prevailed respecting the northern lights, universally re- 
garded in those countries in which they display thc'inselves 
afe glimpses td' the movements of the angelic hosts, the 
banners and weapons of the armies of heaven. A great 
bloAV against siiperstifion waKS struck when the ])hysicahiia- 
turc of these phenomena was determined. As to the con- 
nexion of electrical science with tlie pi’ogress of civilization, 
what more needs to he said th:in to allude to tlie telegraph ? 

It is an illustration of the excellence and fertility of 
Tiicoricsof modern methods that the phenomena of the 
electricity. attraction displayed hy amber, which had been 
known and neglected for two thousand years, in one-tenth 
of that time led to surprising results. First it was shown 
Electrical tb^f there are many other bodies which will 
^ tjP0 luaniier ; then came the invention of 

S electrical machine, the discovery of electrical repulsion, 
and the spark ; the differences of condnctildlity in bodies ; 
the apparently two species of electricity, vitreous and 
resinous ; the general law of attrdktion and repulsion ; the 
wonderful phenomena of tlie Leyden pliial and the electric 
shock ; the Alemonstration of the^dentity of lightningoihd 
electricity ; the means of protecting buildings and ships 
hy rods ; the velocity of electric movement — that immense 
distances can he passed through in an inappreciable time : 
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tho theory of ono fluid ancVthat of two; the mat^iemAtieal 
discussion of all the phenomena, first on one and then^: 
the other of these doctriies; the yi vent ion of the •torsion 
balance ; the (^dt^rmi nation that the attractive and repnl 
si ve« forces follow tlie law of tl^ inverse scjiiaros^^ tlie 
conditions of distribution on conductors ; tfie elucidation 
of ihe phenomena of induction. At Icfigth, when dis 
CO very sgcIikmI to be pausing, *the facts of galvanism were 
announced in Italy. Up to this time; it was Voituc elec-* 
thought that the most certain sign of tlie deatli 
of an aiftinal was its inability to e.xhibit muscular con- 
traction : but Hov/ it was shdwn that muscular niovi'- 
ments could liq excited in those that are d(‘a(l and e\»ui 
mutilatetj. Then followed quichly the invc'iition of the 
Voltaic pile. Who could have foiv^secn tlnit the twitching 
of a frog’s leg in the Italian experiments would of the 

establish beyond all* question the compound «iise(/very oi 
nature of water, se].iarating its constituents from 
one another? would lead to the dellagration and dissipation 
in a vapour of metals that could hardl;^be molted in ;% 
furnace ? would sliow that the solid earth wo tread upon 
is an oxide? yield new metals light enougli to iqion 

water, and even seem to set it on lire ? ])rodu(^ tlie most 
brilliant of all artificial lights, rivalling if not excelling, 
in its intolerable splendour the noontide sun '.'^ would occa- 
sion a complete revolution in c^emistiy, compelling that 
science to accept new ideas, and even a new nomenclature 
that it would give us the power of mahing magnets 
capable of lifting more tlian a ton, and cast a light on 
that riddle of ages, the pointing of the mariner’s com- 
pass north and south, explain tho mutual attraetioTi or 
repulsion of magnetic needles ? that it would eiial^3 u'i 
to form exquisitely in metal casts of all kinds oh <31 >iects 
of art, and give workmen a means of gilding and silver- 
ing without risk* to their health? .tiiat it Aauild sug- 
gest to the evil disposed •the forging of bank notes, tlm 
sophisticating of jewelry, and be iuAailuable in th<j 
uttew^-^g of false coinage ? that it would carry the 
messages of commerce and friendship instantaneoush' 
aerej^s continents or under oceans, and wait a sigh iiom 
Indus to the pole ?” 
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Y-ot tl.is is only fi part of Wiiat the Italian experiment, 
rrCari’ied out by modern mciliods, has actually done. Could, 
tliore d)e a more briljiant exhibition of their power, a 
brighter earnest of tlio future of materia^l ]i-»Iii)osophy ^ 

it had been witl^, amber, so wiih the magnet.* Its 
niscovorioa in properties ]iad laip unijivestigated for two 
m*»Knet,istu. tliouf.aiid ycars, except in Cliina, where the 
observation had ])een made that its (pialities may /I k; 
.im])arted to steel, and tliat a little bar (u* needle so 
prejiared, if tloatcid on tlie surfaces of water or otherwise 
suspended, will })oint north and south. In that manner 
the magiK't liaol betm a]>])rlied in the naYigation of sliips, 
and in journeys across trackless descads. The first 
European magnetioal discovery was tliat of Columbus, 
Avh(j observed a line of no variation west of the Azoms. 
Then f dlowed the det(‘et;Vm of the dip, tlie demonstration 
of poles in tlie necidle, and of dlie law ot attraction 
and re])ulsion; the magnetic voyage undertaken by the 
English government; the construction of general varia- 
tion charts; the obseidaition of diurnal vai-iation; local 
perturbations ; the influence of the Auiora,, Avliieh atfeets 
all tlcn.thi-c'c* exjU'essions of iTiagneti(*al power; the dis- 
tur],Kinc(‘ (.!’ the lioi’ary motion siinullaneously over thou- 
sands of miles, as fi’om Kasan to Paris. In the meantime, 
the theory of magnetism iniju-oved as the facts came out. 
Its germ was tin' (Virtesian vortices, suggested by the 
curviliiK-ar foi-nis of ii-on filings in th(3 vicinity of magnetic 
])oles. The siiliscapnmt niaf heniatical discussion Avas con- 
ducted n[)on tlie same princijdes as in tlie cxise of 
eleet]-i(3if;y. 

Then ca.me the Danish discovewy of the relations of elec- 
Jtii.'ctra-inapj tiicity and magnetism, illustrated in England 
nnisui. ^ ])y lotatory motiems, and in France adorned by 

iiic tdectrod} inunic theory, embracing tlie action of currents 
and magnevs, magmds and magnets, curiviits and currents. 
The generation of ihagnetism J>y electiacity was after a 
little dtday folloAved hy its converse, the production of 
id(‘ctricity by magnetism ; and thermoelectric currymts, 
ii-^a.sing from the une(|ual application or [irojiagation of 
Jieat, were rendiuHal serviceable in producing the most 
sensitive of all thermometers. 
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The investigation of thcf nature and propertied of •light 
rivals in interest and value that of electricity, of light 
What is this agent, light, whicK clothes the 
eartli witli ^jeiflvAn, making animal liie ])()ssililo, extending 
man’s intellectual sphere, bringi^^g to his knowh'dge tlie 
forms and colours of things, and giving him information 
of the existence of countless myriads of \forhls? What is* 
tips light which, in the midst ot so many realities, 
presents him with so many delusive tietions,^which rc^sts 
tlie coloured bow against the cloud — the bow once said, 
whei^ m*eii transferred tlndr own motives jind actions to 
tlie Divinity, to# be the weajion of Cod? 

Tlie first ascertained o])tieal faet was probably the 
propagn/ion of light in straight lines. The optical dis- 
theory of pcnsjiective, on whitdi th(‘ Ahixandi-ian 
mathematicians voluminously virote, implies ns much ; 
but agreeably to thc*enrly methods of pln’]oso])hy,*wliich 
were inclined to make man the centre ol* all things, it was 
supposed tliat inys are emitted i'rom tlie eye and ])roceed 
outwardly, not that they come IVom exlt^i’ior oh-jects anrt 
]xass through the organ of vision iiiAvardly. flven the 
gi’oat geometer Euclid treated the subji'ct on thaDrri'onepus 
principle, an error corrected by the Arahia,^s. lu the 
meantime the law of reflexion had bs.aai discovered ; 
that for refraction foiled Alhazen, and was reserved I’er a 
European. Among natural opfical ph(uiomena the form 
of tlui rainboAv was accounb'd for, notwithstanding a 
general belief in its supernatural origin. Its colours, 
liowever, could not be explairuMl until I'xacd ideas of 
refrangibility, dispersion, and the* ci.imposition of wiiite 
light were attaimal. The reAflecting telescope Avas in- 
vented ; the recognized possibility of achromatism J^jd to' 
an improvement in the refractor. A litth ' riolo iirsi .'iiiii 
previously the progressive motion of light had 
been proved, fij^t for reflected ligjit liy th^ eclijises of ^ 
Jupiter’s satellites, tlien#for the direct light of the stars. 
A true theory of colours originabjd Avitli the formation of 
th^^olar spectrum; that .beautiful ox})oriment^ h'd to the 
discovery of irrationality of dispersion and the flxed lifft s. 
Tt^e phenomena of refractiijn in tin* case of Iceland spar 
were examined, and the law for the ordinary ami extra- 
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ordimiry fays given. At the ^ame time tho pojarization 
light by double refraction was discovered. A con tiny 
later it was followed d>y jiolarization by reflexion and 
single refraction, depolarization, irised r:ngs,J)right and 
black' crosses in crystal;’, and nnannealed or compressed 
glass, the connexion between optical phenomena and 
•crystalline form,^tiniaxial crystals giving circular rings and 
biaxial oval ones, and cinmlar and elliptical polarization, 
The beautiful colours of soap-l)ubbles, at first mixed up 
with those of striated and dotted surlaciis, were traced to 
their true condition -thickn(\ss. Tlie determination of 
1 hickness of a film necessar y to giA-as a certain colour Avas the 
finVt instance of exceedingly minute measures beautifully 
executed. These soon became connected with fringes in 
shadoAvs, and led to ascertaining the length of waves of 
light. , . _ ' 

Mealitime more correct ideas respecting vision wei'o 
Vfsioii; the obtained. Alhazen’s explanation of tlie use of 
functions of the Yeti HR aiul lens Avas adopted. This had 
tiK tyc. been the lirst truly scientiiic iiiA'estigation in 
physiology. Tlie action of the eye was reduced to that of 
the cai'Acra-obscura described by Da \’inci, and the old 
noticn of lays issuing therefrom linall}^ abandoned. It 
had hold its ground through the deceptive illustration of 
the magic-lantern. Of this instrument the name indi- 
cates the po])ular opinioii of its nature. In the stories 
ot necromancers and magicians of the time are to be 
found traces of apjdications to Avhich it was insidiously de- 
voted— the raising ot the dead, spectres skipping along 
the ground or dancing on the Avails and chimne^as, 
pendulous images, apparitions in Aadumes of smoke, 
n^ticaiV-- , These early instruments Avere the forerunners 
s^^ruinents'. gf niaiiv bcautilul iriAxmtions of later times — 
the kaleidoscope, jiroducing its forms of marvellous sym- 
metry : the '^stereoscope, aided by photography, offering the 
very embodiment of external scer ery the achromatic and 
reflecting telescope, to Avhich physical astronomy is so 
greatly indebted ; and the acliromatic microscope, noAv 
working a revolution in anatomy and physiology. 

In its theory optics has presented a striking contrast to 
acoustics. Almost from the very beginning it was recog- , 
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iiized that sound is noi^ a material siihstange cvdtted 
from the sotPnding body, but only undulations Thoumhii.w 
occurring in the air. ^or long, optics failed 
to reacli an analogous conclusion. IMie advancement of 
tlie former* science has been from tlie genf^ral princi}do 
down to the details, that of the^atter troni the details up 
to^tlie general principle. • 

'Jdiat iight consists of undulations in an elastic medium 
y^uis first inferi’ed in 1664. ISoon after, reilexion, refractii^n, 
and double relVaction were accounted for on ifliat principle. 
Tlie slc^v progress of this theory was doubtless owing to 
Ne\ft(>n’s supremacy. lie gai#e a demonstiTition in the se- 
cond book of the “ .Principia ”(Pto]). 42) tliat wave motions 
must diverge into the unmoved spaces, and carried popular 
comprehension with him liy such illustrations as that we 
hear sounds thougli a mountain interpose. It was tliought 
that the undulatory theory wa^* disposed of by tin; imjios- 
sibility of seeing through a crookiMl pijie, thougli we can 
hear through it; or that we cannot look •round a corner, 
iJiough we can listen round one. ^ ^ 

The present century finally established it through the 
discovery of interference, tlu; destruction of tluy^missiou 
theory being inevitabh'. when it was showT>> chat lig'ht, 
interfering under certain circumstances with light, may 
produce darkness, as sound addcul to sound may produce 
silence — results arising from le action of undulating 
motion. The difficulties presentiMl by polarization were 
not only removed, but that class of phenomena was 
actually made a strong suppiort of the theory, Tla^ 
discovery that two pencils of oppositely pohirized light 
would not interfere, led at once to the f lieory of transverse 
vibrations, (treat maiheinatical ability was now required, 
for the treatment of the siiliject, and tlie sjiecial^'OgM dela- 
tion of many optical pirobleins from this •new vU' 

view, as, for exc^nple, determining the result ^jf transverse 
vibrations coming into a medium t)f dilfereiit density in* 
different directions. As* the theory of universal gravita- 
tiyn had formerly done, so now the undulatory theory 
beg^n to disjilay its power as a physical tru#h, enabljjig 
geometers to foresee results, and - to precede the experi- 
mtmter in conclusions. Among earlier results of the kind 
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was the prediction tliat Loth f]ie rays the ])iaxial 
crystal topaz arc extraordinary, and tliat circular polariza- 
tich: incy bo produced by reflexion in a rhomb of ^lass. 
ddie phenomena of depidarization offered^ po special dilli- 
vculty ; and iilany new facts, as those of elfipuc polarjza- 
tion and conicrl refractioV., have since illustrated the power 
of the theory. ^ ^ 

Liglit, then, is the result of ethereal undulations im- 
TkR ether and longing on the eye. There exists througdioirt. 
its move- thVj univei'se and among the particles of all 

ments. bodies an elastic medium, ether. By r* ason of 

the rc|)ulsion of its own ])arts it is unilbrnily diffused in 
a vacuum. Jn the interior of refracting media it exists in 
a state of less elasticity compared witli its density than in 
vacuo. Vibrations communithated to it in free spice are 
propagated tlirough sucli media by the ether in th(3ir 
intei ior. The parts of slfming bodies vibrate as those of 
sounding ones, communicating their movement to the 
ether, and givii.g rise to waves in it. dliey ])roduee in us 
the sensation of l \|'‘ht. ddie slower the vibra tion, the longer 
the wave ; the more frequent, tlie shorter. On wave-length 
colour dyjpends. In all cases the vibrations ar(‘, transverse. 
The iindulVory movenuiut passes onward at the rate of 
192,O0O miles in a second. The mean length of a wave of 
light is 0.0000219 of an inch.; an extreme red wave is 
about tAvice as long as an C 'cti-eme violet one. The yellow 
is intermediate, 'fhe vibrations Avliich thus o(*casion light 
ere, at a mean, 555 in the billionth of a second. As with 
the air, which is motiordess when a sound ])asses through 
it, the etlier is motionless, though travc'rsed l)y waves of 
light. That wliich moves forward is no material substance, 
^but only a form, as the waves seen running along a shaken 
ccTlxl, or,th ‘ circles that rise and tall, aTid spread outwardly 
VI. stone is thrown into water. Tlie wave-like form 
passes onwayd to the outlying spaces, huh the Avater does 
not rush forward. Anvl as Ave may have on the surface of 
that liquid waves tlie height of AA^iich is insignificant, or 
those which, as sailors say, are mountains higli in stornis 
at sea, theiA amplitude tlius differing, so in the midsf of 
the ether difference of anq)litude is manifestcxl to us by 
difference in the intensity or brilliancy of light. 
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The huinan eye, exquisitely (30iistriicted as it is^ is never- 
theless an ini^)orfect mecnanisin, being* limited 
in irs action. It can only perceive waves of its 
a deiinite len^^tli, as its fellow organ, the ear, 
can only di^tirignish a limited range of soifVids. It can. 
onl;^ take note of vibrations that4fi*e transvciii’se, as tfie ear 
can only take note of those that are nc^’inal. In optics^ 
tliere are j^wo distinct orders gf facts; the actnal relations 
of* light itself, and flu? physiological relations of our orgjyi 
of vision, with all its limitations and imperlectfons. Liglit 
is altogether the crcjition of the mind, ddie ether is one 
tiling, light is another, just av the air is ^me thing and 
sound another. *1310 ether is not composed of llie colours 
of light any lUore than the atmos])heric air consists of 
musical liotes. 

To the chemical ageing of liglit much attention has in 
recent times been devoted. Al^fiady in photo- in- 

gra})hy, it has furnislied us an art which, though iiiu'iucvsor 
yet in its infancy, presents exqui>ite represdnta- ‘ ' 
tions of scenery, past events, the couiy'-enances of oin 
fi’iends. In an almost magical way it evokes invisilile 
impressions, and gives duration to ileeting shadows.^. More-, 
over, these chemical influences of light give l,vith to rtie 
whole vegetable world, with all its varied charms of 
colour, form, and pro])ertv, and, as we have seen in the 
last chapter, on them animal lih/ itself depends. 

The conclusions arrived at in optics nee(‘ssarily entered 
as fundamental ideas in tliermotics, or the science 
of heat; for radiant heat moves also in straight ii.xuhi; lo- 
lines, undergoes reflexion, refraction, double 
rcdVaction, ]iolorization, and hence tlie theory of tratjsverso 
vibrations api)lies to it. Heat is invisible liglit, as jight 
is visible heat. Curreet notions of radiation t^jivihated 
with the Florentine academicians, Avho lised cm^c 
miirors; and, in ^he cold-i ay ex]HTimeTit, nias,‘>es ol ice ot 
five hundred pounds wemht. The rtvlraetion of in\u*sible 
heat was ascertained in (Xinsequence of the inveiiiion of 
the thermoelectric pile. It:: polarization and de])olarization 
soon* followed. Already had been deinonstratid the iji- 
fiuence of the physical state of radiant surfaces, and that 
thtf heat comes also from a little depth beneath them. 
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I'lie .felicitous doctrine of exclianges of heat imparted 
Kxchaiigosof true ideas of the nature of calorific equilibrium 
) and the heating and cooling of bodies, and of- ' 
fered an explanation of 'many phenomena, a-s, for instance, 
vthe formation of dew. Tins deposit of moisture o(;eurs 
Tho dew, na- after sniiset, the more copiously tlie clearer the 
t lire of. ’ slcy ; it never appears on a cloudy night; it 
neither ascends from the ground like an exhahition, nor 
df^scends like a rain. It shows preferences in its manner 
of settling, 'neing found on some objects before it is on 
others. All these singular peculiarities were satisfectorily 
explained, and’another of the mystm-ies, tho unaccountable 
wqnders of tho ]\liddle Ages, brought into the attitude of 
a simple physical fact. 

It is impossible, in a limited space, to relate satislactoril^- 
incandes- ^vluit luis bceii doiic respecting ignition, the pro- 

ceiice. diiction of lighi by incandescence, the accurate 

measurement of the conductibility of bodies, the determina- 
tion of tlie ex])aiisions of solids, liquids, gases, under increas- 
ing tem])eraturev, tlie variations of the same substance at 
different degrees, the heat of fluidity and elasticity, and 
. 'diysicai ir;.. Specific heat, or to do justice to the great im- 
stru- ients.''*'-'' made ill all kinds of instruments— 
balances, thermometers, contrivances for linear and angular 
measures, telescopes, microscopes, spectrosco])es, chrono- 
meters, aerostats, telegray^hs, and i each incry generally. 

, The tendency in every direction has been to 
ciianioal in- practical applications. More accurate knowledge 

volitions. iniplies increasing power, greater wealth, higher 
virtue. Tlie morality of man is enhanced by tho improve- 
ment of his i ntelle(;t and 1 )y personal independence. Our age 
has become lational, industrial, progressive. In its great 
]1hysi cal inventions Europe may securely trust. There is 
im-tkl'vg inorf^'- to fear from Arabian invasions or Tartar 
irruptions, /rhe hordes of Asia could bq^swept away like 
> chaff before the windl Let him who would form a correct 
opinion of the position of man in the present and preceding 
phases of his progress reflect on the losses of Christendom in 
Asia and i' frica, in spite of all tne machinery of an Age ol 
Faith, and the present security of Europe from every 
barbarian or foreign attack. 
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From almof^/ any of tl;o brandies of indnsfry fact5 
iiight be presented illnsti-ating the benefits arising from 
he application of physic^al discoveries. As an exai^iplof l 
aay refer to tl^ gotten manufacture. 

lig a vei’)^ snort time after tlie nieclianicffl arts were 
vpplied to the maniifactnre of tex^le fal)rics^so great was 
he jmprovement that a mail could do niorc^work 
n a day than lie liad previously done in a year. frolrfthJ an- 
rilat manufacture was moreover accompanied 
by such collateral events as actually overturned, 
iho soeiAl condition througliout Europe. Among these 
were the invention of the stea,rft-engiiie, the •canal system, 
the prodigious development of the iron manufacture, l^ie 
locomotive, and*railroads ; results not duo to the placemen 
and officers to whom that continent had resigned its 
annals, whose effigies encumber the streets of its cities, 
but to men in the lowgr walks ot ftfo. ’rhe assertion js true 
that James Watt, the instrument maker, conferred on his 
native country more solid lienefits than all >lie treaties slio 
ever made and all the battles she ever ^on. Arkwright^ 
was a barber, Harrison a carpenter, Brindley a millwright’s 
apprentice. 

By the labours of Paul or of ^Vyatt, who inti^Kinccd t4ie 
operation of spinning liy rollers, a principle perfoctecl by 
Arkwright ; by the I’otating carding-engine, first devised 
by Paul; by the jenny of Hindis or Hargreaves; the 
water- frame; the mule, invented by Ciompton, so greatly 
was the cotton manufacture developed as to de- ement 

mand an entire change in the life of operatives, of Ui^iTo^tunr 
and hence arose the factory system. At a 
critical moment was’ introduced Watts inven- 
tion, the steam-engine. His first patent was taken opt i.u 
1739, the same year that Arkwriglit patented spi^rjhg ly 
rollers. Watt’s improvement r;hiefiy consisted itn- n- 
in the use of a# si^parato condenser, and tlio g^ncoiwau. 
replacement of atmosplKjfic pressurb by that of ste^lm. 
Still, it was not until more than twenty years after that this 
engine was introduced into tactorics, and hence it was nut, 
as itf sometimes supposed,* the cause of their •wondci;£iil 
increase. It came, however, at a fortunate time, nearly 
coincident with the inventi<m of the dressing-machine by 
Radcliffif and the power-loom by Cartwright. 

VOL. LI, 2 0 
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If the,, production of textile fabrics rccei^^ed such advan- 
tages from incclianics, ccjually was it favonri^d by cliomistry 
ih^ iciunfjby io the discovery of bl,eaching by chlorine. Td’ 
cjjiorine. blcacli a pi'ccc of cottoii by tl^e action of the 
air and tlii smi required from six to eight^ months, and 
a large surir.ice of lativl must be used as a bleach-held. 
Idle value of la,\id in the vicinity of great towns ]>rese^ite(l 
an insuperable obstacle to’‘sucli uses. By cHorine tlu^ 
pperation could be completed in tlie course of a lew 
hours, ami' in a c(>m])aratively small building, the fibre 
being beautifully and permanently whitened. ‘iS[or were 
Ciiiico-print- cliemical improvements ]*estricted to this, 

jiieby cy- Calico-printing, an art practised many thousand 
biaeis. yeais ago auioiig tlie Egyptians, was perfected 
by the operation of printing from cylinders. 

It deserves to be remarked that tlu^ cotton manufacture 
was first introduced info Europe 1,‘y tlie Aral>s. Al)der- 
rahman III., a. a caused it to be co])imenced in 

Spain; he al^\) had extensive manufactiu’os of silk and 
.leather, and intvn'sted liimself much in the culture of th(> 
sugar cane, rice, tlie mulberry. One of tlio most valuable 
Spani>fi^ a]i|)lications of cotton was in the invention of 
C(fi';tpn pal4‘:m. dfiie A nibs were also the authors of tlu^ 
printing oi’ eali(?oes liy wooden Idocks, a great improvement 
on the old Indian operation of jiainting by hand. 

W e may exense the eiiMiiisiastie litoniture of the cotton 
Extent of the uiauufacturo il s boasting, for men had accoin- 
cotton maim- ])lisluMl works that were neaidy (tod-like. ]\Ir. 
lactuie. Baines, writing in 18:):), states that the length 

of yarn spnn in one year was iiearly five thousand millions 
of miles, sulficient to ])ass round the eai'th’s eircumferenco 
jnorv than two hundred tlnuisand times —sufficient to reach 
Jifty-()#ie'‘’ times from the <‘arth to the sun. It would 
UVrctiTole the mar this orbit ciglit and a lialf times. The 
wrought fiibi’ics of (M)tton exjiorted in one }u3.ai’ would form 
a girdle for the glblx^ jiassiug eleeou times round the 
equator, more than suflicieiit to foiau a continuous sheet 
from the earth to the moon. .And, if tin's was thq ease 
thn’ty yeaAs ago, by wliat illustrations would it be possible 
to depict it now (18d9), when the (piautity of cotban 
iinporte<l by England alone is more than tweh'e hundred, 
millions of pounds ? 
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But such a Yast dovelopvicnt in tliat ])articu]^ijr maiiu- 
fncturo necessarily implied other improv^ements, j^^^p^ove 
•especially in locomotion ^and the transmission m.nt^in 
./f intelii^ence^i Jlu^ pedlars pack, the ])acl^ io->na.tiur.. 
liorse, and the cart hecame alU)<j;A3t^ier inadecpiate, an^l, in 
siicci'ssion, Avere replaced hy the (^inal systeift of the last 
ct'iitiiry, and liy tlio stcTini-lioats and riWl roads of this, 
d he cngaip#ering triumphs of •Bi'indley, who>e Prin.iipy’s 
canals were cai'ried across valleys, ovei* or throu[i;h 
mountains, above riA^ers, excihxl unbounded admiration in 
iris OAvn tAncs, and yet they Avero only the precnrsoi s of tla^ 
railwa^ cn^-ineering of ours. A*s it Avas, the banal system 
j) roved to be inade(]uate to the AAaant, and oaken raihvay#, 
Avhich had long Yieen used in quarries and coal-pits, Avitii 
the locomotive invented liy JMurdocli in 1 Avavre destined 
to supplant them. It does not fall Avitliin my ]n’eHent 
])urpose to relate Iioav tjio locomotion of the Aviiole civilized 
Avorld was revolutionized, not by the acd- <rf st. s 
some mighty soviireign or soldiiu*, but by (xed^’ge 
Stephenson, once a steam-engine stokeii avIio, by tln^, 
invention of tlie tulmlar lioiler and the ingenious device 
of bloAving theeliimney instead of the tire, eonAmrbi^l tln^ 
locomotive of the la^t century, Avliiih, at its utmost s])pefl, 
could only traAUil scAum niih'S an hour, into tlu^ loeomotiv(^ 
of this, Avhieh can accomplish sewenty. 1 netal not dwell 
on the collateral im])rovcmenbs,/tlu? introduc- 'Hk. railway 
tion of iron for rails, imdallic bridges, tulmlar 
liridges, Auaducts, ami all the prodigies of the existing 
system of railway engineering. 

It is not onl}^ on account of the gigantic nature of tlio 
Avork it has to ex<Mmte that the machinery emphned iji 
tlie great manufictun's, such as tliose of cotton » 

and iron, is so Avortliy of our admiration; im- |,fjhVnai- ' ^ 
])roveinents as respects th(i correctness, and (Aafii ' 

the elegance of it%own construction, attraiit oir# 
attention. It has bien tyily said of* steam-engines that 
they were inwer pro})erly made until they mad* th(U)isel ves. 
In cvny machine, the excellence of its perlormanci; depends 
on the accuracy of its construction. Its ])arts*must be 
made perfectly true, and, to Avork smoothly, must AVork 
witfiout error. I'o accomplish such conditions taxed to 
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its 'Utmost the mechanical inf^enuity of tfie last century; 
and, indeed, it was not possible to Teach perfect success so 
hmg'as the hand alope was resorted to. Work executed 
by the most skilful mechanic conhL br no more than 
apiv’oximately correct^ ]S»ot until such machines p,s the 
sliding rest^Rind planihg engine were introduced could 
any approach ♦to perfection be made. ImprovemoKts of 
this nature reacted at once' on the primary con's ti;uction of 
11)^0101101’}^, making it more powerliil, more accurate, more 
durable, and also led to the introduction of greater elegance 
in its planning or concejition, as any one ma^^ see wlio 
will compare tlie clums}' lihlf wooden, half metal machinery 
(rf the last century with the light and tasteful constructions 
of this. 

While tlius the inventive class of men were gratifying 
tlioir mental activity, ^^nd following tliat ])ursuit which 
has ever engrossed the energetic ii\al] ages of the world — 
the pursuit of riches; for it was (juickly perceived that 
Social ciKingts f^ds direction was the high road to 

c-n’oetodby wealth, jmblic consideration, and lionour — the 
maciiiiuiy. realization of riches greater than tlie wildest 
expeetafions of the alchemists; tiiero were silently and in 
tfti,unobi^i-ved manner great social and national results 
arising. The operative was correct enougli in his con- 
elnsion that machinery was throwing hiin out of work, 
and roflceting persons -J/ere right enough in tlieir helief 
that this extensive introduction of Tuachincs was in some 
way accomplishing a disorganization of the social economy. 
Doubtless, for the time being, tlie distress and misery 
were very severe; men were compelled to starve or to 
turn to new avocations; families were deprived of their 
long-accnstomed means of support ; such must necessarily 
be t^iio.^ncidents of every great social cliange, even tbough 
tTTfe' a ehnngo of improvement. Nor was it iintil tho 
new condition of things bad jrassed thrcr.igh a considerable 
advance that its political tendency began to he plainly 
discerned. It was relieving the labourer from the burden 
of his toil, supplanting manuaJL by moclianieal action^ In 
bifeinthe the cotton-iiiill, whicli may he looked upon as 
tho embodiment of the new system anej its 
tendencies, the steam-engine down below was doing thp 
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drudgery, l^urnihg tlie wheils and executing the# labour, 
while the operatives above — men, women, and children — 
wore engaged in tliose thkigs which, the engine conhl n^ 
accomplish — requiring observation an intelligent 
aotioM. Under such a state it was pot possible but tbpt a 
social change .should ensue, for relief from cor][5oreal labour 
is always followed by a disposition for ntental activity ; 
aiK^ it not without a certain degree of plausibility 
tliat the philanthropist, whose attention was ^irected to# 
til is subject, asserted that the lot of the labouring man 
was ng bitter than it had been before : he had changed 
tlie tyrant, but had not got rid of the tyranny ; for the 
demands of the insatiate, inexoralile, untiring steam-engiiio 
must bo delay satished ; tlie broken thread must 

be instantly pieced; the iron fingers must receive their 
new supply; the finished work qiust be forthwith taken 
away. 

What was thus going on in the mill was a miniature 
picture of what was going on in tlie stfite. ititcUcctuai 
ijabour was comparatively diminishing, UKrital 
activity increasing. Throughout the last century the 
intellectual advance is most significantly markedf and 
surprising is the contrast between the beginning and^tltis 
close. Ideas that once liad a living force altogether died 
away, the whole community olfering an exemplification (.>f 
the fact that the more opportunity^ men have for reflection 
the more they will tliink. Well, then, might those whos<i 
interests lay in the perpetuation of former ideas and the 
ancient order of things look with intolerable apprehension 
on what was taking place. They «aw plainly tha+ tJiis 
intellectual activity would at last find a political expres- 
sion, and that a Yiower, daily increasing in intensiity,^ 
would not fail to make itself felt in the end. 

In such things are manifested the essentiipl diffeTeiiccs 
between the Ag# of Faith and the Age of oiir, rdia* b.- 
lieason. In the former, kf life was enjoyed in twvoipafitan.i 

, . • 1 • i • present agc>. 

calmness it was enjoycal m stagnation, in un- 
productiveness, and ill a .worthless way. ^lut how dil- 
ferent in the latter ! Every thing is in moveftient. ^o 
nia^y are the changes we witness, even in the course ot 
u very brief period, that no one, though ot the largest 
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intfilleci, or in the most f;iv^'nral)lc posifion, can predict 
tlie fntnro of only a few years hence. WJ see tliat ideas 
which yesterday servcMl ns as a guide die to-day, and will 
be re])lace(lby others, we know not what, h)-ni(>iTow. 

In this seientilic adyancement, among the ti’inmphs of 
Wiiich we are living, all the nations of Enrope 
ioiitributions ha\a>l)een engagtMl. Some, witJi a venial ynddi , 
of various claim for tluiinselves tlie glory of having taken 
* ’ the lead. Hut perhaps each of them, if it miglit 

designate tlie country — alas ! not yet a nation — that 
should (x-eupy tlie succeeding ])ost of lionour, would in- 
scribe Italy on its ballot. It was in Itajy that Columbus 
vras born ; .in A'cnice, destined one day to be restored to 
r'spf'ciaii.y of Italy, newspajiers w<Te first issued. It was in 
R;Ry. Italy tliat the laws oi‘ tlie descent of bodies to 

the earth and of the pijuililirium of fluids were first 
determined Ipy Calileo. In the (iiihedral of hisa that 
illustrious philosopher watched the swinging of the 
(.iiandclier, and, oliserving fha.t its vilrrations, large and 
small, Avere inaHO in erpial tinu'S, left tli(3 house of G(h 1, his 
prayers unsaid, but tlie pendulum clock invented. To the 
\ciuijian senators he first showed the saf ellit('s of Ju])iter, 
I fieg.*res(,‘ent form of Venus, and, in tlie garden of Cardinal 
Handini, the spots upon the sun. It was in Italy tliat 
tSanciorio invented the thei mometcr ; tliat Torricelli con- 
structed the barometer and demonstrated the ])ressure of 
the air. It was there that Castelli laid the foundation of 
hydraulics and discovered the laws of the flowing of water, 
'fliere, too, the first Christian astronomical observatory 
was estaldislied, and .tlun’e Stancari counted the number 
of vibrations of a string emitting musical notes. There 
(friinaldi discovered the diffraction of light, and tlie 
blorcntjiie academicians showed that dark lieat may Ik* 
7‘eheeVcd by^ mirrors across space. In our own times 
JMelloni furnished the means of proving that it may be 
j iolarized. I'he first pliilosophicid societies Avore the Italian ; 
the first liotanical garden Avas established at Pisa; the 
first classification of plants given by C{esal})inus. tTho 
fi^'st geological museum Avas founded at Verona; the first 
Avho cultiyated the stud}" of fossil remains Avere Leonardo 
da Vinci and Fracasta. The great chemical discoverieti 
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of this century^cro made hy instriimciits Avliicdi J)ear,the 
iiaines of Gal^iiii and Volta. Wliy need I speak of 
science alone? Who will dispiit<^^with that illnsiriojr's 
p-eeple the pjjlim 4 )f mnsic and paintinj:^, of statuary and 
archkecture ? Tlie dark cloud,whieli for a thoiisand yea.rs 
lias hung over tliat heantifnl iicfiinsula is 4ringed witii 
irradiations of light. 'rhere is not a# department of 
liuyAau ,kiA)wledge from wliieli Italy has not extracted 
glory, no art that she has not adorned. 

Notwithstanding the adverse circumstance? in which 
she li^s fteen placed, Italy has thus taken no (^ausoaoiher 
insigniticant part in tlte advanccflnent of science. 

I may at the ch^se of a work of which so large a pmdign 
lias been,devoted to the relation of licr infliu'iices, political 
and religious, on tlie rest of Europe, he perlia])S (jxcused 
the expression of a liope that the day is apjiruacliing in 
which she will, witli Jioino as her ca])ital, take tliat, })lace 
in the modern system to wliich slie is entitled. Tin? 
course of centuries has ])roved that lu^f ('ccl(‘siasticaL 
relation with foi’eign countries is ineoni^'atihle with her^ 
national life. It is that, and that a, lone, wliich has been 
the cause of all her ills. Slie has asseried a jurisdiction in 
every other government ; the price she lia-s paid lft;r 
own unity. The tlrst, the all-important step in her 

restitution is the reduction of tlio pa])acy to a purely 
religious element. Her great bi^liop must no longer be an 
earthly prince. Eome, in lier outci'y for the jirescrvation 
of her temporal possessions, forgets that Christian Europe 
has made a far greater sacrifice. It has yieldiHl Bethlehem, 
(lethsemane, Calvary, the Sepulchre, the Mount of tlie 
Ascension. That is a sacrifice to whicli the surrender of 
the lietitious donations of barbarian kings is not \o be , 
compared. 


The foregoing paragrayhs were wi*itten in 1859. Since 
that time Italy has become a nation, Rome is its capital, 
Veil ice belongs to it. In 187<.) 71 I was an eye-witness of 
the pres(mce of Italian troops in the Eternal City. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSION.— THE FUTURE OP EUROPE. 

Summary of the Argument presented in this Booh respecting the mental 
Progress of Europe. 

IntellerttKil Development is the Object of Individual Life. — It is also the 
Result of social Progress. 

Nations.arriving at Maturity instinctively attempt their own ititellectual 
Organization. — Example of the Manner in ivhich this has been done 
in China. — Its Imjjerfecfion.- • Whai it has accomplished. 

The Organization of public Intellect is the End to which European 
K Civilization is tenuing. 


A piiii^^KOPirrcAL piiriciple hocomes valuable if it can be 
used as a guide in the practical pui’poses of life. 

The object of this book is to impress upon its reader a 
General riam- convictioii that civilization does not proceed in 
niaryoftbe an arbitrary manner or by cliaiice, but that it 
passes through a determ iiiate succession of stages, 
and is a development according to law. 

For this ])urposo, wo considered the relations between 
individual and social life, and sliowed that they 
ind's/)chinife physiologically inseparable, and that tlie 
havebev^i coiirse of Communities bears an unmistakable 
eon. ( cu. ^ 2'esemblanco to the progress of an individual, 
and tliac man is the archetype or exemplar of society. 

AVe then examined the intellectual his'Cory of Greece — 


in the Intel- 
lectual history 
of Greece; 


a nation offering tlie best and most complete 
illustration of the life of humanity. From the 
beginnings of its mythology in old Indian 


legends and of its philosophy in Ionia, wo saw that it 
passed through phases like those of the individual to .Ha 
decrepitude and death in Alexandria. 
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Then, ^^ddrftssing ourscives to the history of Europe, wo 
found that, iT suitahl}^ divided into groups of 
ages, these groups, compared wii^h each other Limury^f 
in chronoh^^ftai succession, present a striking 
res^^mblance to the successive pjiases of Greek and* 
therefore to that which (;Jreek tife reseiubfes — tliat is to 
K«ay, individual life. • 

*For, tlfe sake of convenience in these descriptions wo 
have assumed arbitrary epochs, ansAvering the periculs 
from infancy to maturity. History justifies the assump- 
tion^ of *sucli periods. There is a Avcll-marked difference 
between tlie aspect of Europe ‘during ifs savage The contnusts 
and mythologic ages; its changing, and grow- itsagesiiis- 
ing, and doubting condition during tlie lioman 
republic and the tkesars ; its sulanissive contentment un- 
der the Byzantine and Jtaliar* ^control ; tlie assertion of 
its manhood, and right of thought, and freedom of action 
wiiich characterize its ])re»senl. state — a state adorned by 
great discoveries in science, great inventrons in art, addi- 
tions to the comforts of life, impi*ovc#iients in locomi>- 
tion, and the communication of intelligence. Science, 
capital, and immdiinery conjoineij are producing industiuar 
miracles. Colossal |>i’ojects are undertaken and ex(4cuted, 
and the whole glolie is literally made the theatre of 
action of every individual. ^ 

Nations, like individuals, ffi’e born, pass through a 
predestined growth, and die. One comes to its end at an 
early period and in an untimely Avay ; another, not until 
it has gained maturity. One is cut off by feebleness in 
its infancy, another is destroyed liy civil disease, another 
commits political suicide, another lingers in old age. But 
for every one there*- is an orderly way of pro^resi^*to ij:^ 
final term, whatever that term may be. 

Now, when avc look at the successive phased of individual 
life, what is il^that wo find to bt; their clfief j ^o object of 
characteristic ? Intellectual advancement. And d^ veini^mcnt 
we consider that matuGty is reached when in- • 

tdl^ct is at its maximiun. The earlier stages are pre- 
paratory ; they are wludly subordinate to this. 

If the anatomist be asked how the human form advances 
to its highest perfection, he at once disregards all the 
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inferior on^ans of wliicli it is composed, and^answers that 
It iH the same t]irou<j!,‘h provisions in its ner\ ous stnicturo 
in iihrividiin for iiitellcctnal improveiuont ; that in succession 
^ it passes through stages analogous to those 

•observpd in other animals in tlie ascending scale, but, in 
the end it leaxres tliem i.ir behind, reaching a point to 
, which they never attain. Tlie’ rise in organic develop- 
nxeiit measures intellectual d-gnity. > 

,ln like manner, the physiologist considering the vast 
andintheani- scfics of aiiimals iiow inhabiting the earth with 
inui scMics, ranks them in the ordia- of tlieir inteKigence. 

He shows that their nervous mechaiiisii^ unfolds itself 
upQji the same ])lan as that of man, and tliat, as its ad- 
vancement in this uniform and prcah terniined direction 
is gi’eater, so is the position ai tained to higlu'r. 

The geologist declares that these conclusions hold good 
and in tii(> ill tlic liistory of the eartit, and that tliere has 
general ii!(> of bcoii ail Orderly improvement in intellectual 
thegiubc. povvef of the beings that have inhabited it 
svecessively. It manifested by their nervous systems. 
He afhrms that the cycle of transibrmation through which 
..'ivery iwin must pass is a miniature representation of the 
pro^’rgss of life on the planet The intention in both 
Cixses is the same. 

The .sciences, therefore, join with history in^ affirming 
Su coRsi f great 'nim of nature is intellectual 

aulxanatism, improvement. They proclaim that the sucees- 
intei'ugdico^ stagcs of cvcry individual, from its earliest 

rudiment to maturity — the numberless organic 
beings now living coTitiunporaneously with us, and con- 
stituting the animal series — the orderly appearance of 
■that gvmd succession which, in the slow lapse of time, has 
emerged -fall these three great lines of the manifestation 
of life Thrnisin not only evidences, but also proofs of the 
dominion of ^ law. In all the general jprineiple is to 
dllferentiate instinct from autom{),tism, and then to dif- 
lerentiate intelligence from instinct. In man himself the 
three distinct modes of life occur in an epochal order 
thravgh childhood to the most perfect state. And this 
holding good for the individual, since it is })hysiologi(‘allj’ 
impossible to separate him from the race, what holds 
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^00(1 foi; thfJono nmst al«o hold good for the other. •ITonco 
man is truly tlie archetyy)e of society. His developinenc 
is tlie model of social progress. • 

Wliat, is the conclusion iiiculcjy-.ed hy these 

doctrines as regards the social urogrc'ss of great xife ohjeot of 
communities*? It is tlu^t all ^mlilical institu- Boct il dc- 
tions -im])erceptil)ly or visibly, spontaneously ^ 

pr yiurposiily- should teuTl to the imy)rovement and 
organization of national intellect. ^ • 

d'he expectation of life in a community, as in an 
imyvidual, increases in ])roportiou as tlip artiiicial con- 
dition or lavis under wliicli it is living agree with tlie 
natural tendency. Existence may he maintaii^od ifnder 
very iidverse circumstances foi* a season ; lait, for sta,- 
fility and duration, and prosyieritv, tliere must he a 
corres])OiKlence hot ween the iy'tihcial conditions and tlni 
natural tendency. 

Enrojie is now entering on its mature phase of life, 
llacli of its nations will altemyit its own in- 
tcdlectual orgaui/at ion, and will accoif^plisli it 
more or less peid'cctly, as C(udalnly as that liees 
build combs and iill them wi^th honey, d'he eAcellene{>* 
of the result will altogotlier turn on the suitability and 
perfection of the means. 

There ^ire historical illust^’ations which throw light 
upon the wau'king of tliese ylrincijiles. Thus, Kxampkoirer- 
centuries ago, (diina entered on her Age of bv uhina. 
Iveason, and instinctively commenced the operation of 
mental organizaflon. What is it that has given to her 
her wonderful longevity? Whart is it that insures the 
well-being, the prosperity of a poymlation of tlinn himduHl 
and sixty millions— more than one fourth of tlujiuu/in rai^i 
— on a surface not by any means as large as Euro^ie? Not 
geograpliical position; for, though tlie Country’ may in 
former ages Infve been safe on tin; East liy reasiui of the 
sra, it has been inva«k*d and con(|U(‘red from the Wesf. 
Not a docility, want of spirit, or sulmiissiveness of tlie 
pepyde, for Iherc liave.been bloody insurrections. The 
( hinese em])ire extends through tw^enty* degree's of 
^ditud(' ; th(d m('an anniud tein])(U’ature of its northern pro- 
vinces diiieis from that of the soiitliera by twuuty-live 
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Fahrenheit V degrees. Hence, with a wonder fuij. variety in 
its vegetation, there must be great differences in the types 
of nifn ijihabiting it. Fnt the prhiciple that lies at the 
basis of its poVticfil system has confronted su:>cessfully all 
these hpman varieties, and har: outlived all revolutions. ^ 
The organizaY.ion of the National intellect is tliat princi- 
Shehasor ^ foundation is laid in univcrsa'l 

gaui^-odher education. It is intended that every Ohinese^ 
Fect'^^ know liow to read and write. The special 

plan then adopted is tliat of competitive ex- 
aminations. The way to public advancement iy open 
to all. Merit, Veal or supposed, is the only passport to 
office. Its degree determines exclusively social ranlc. The 
goveimmcnt is organized on mental qualifications. The 
imperial constitution is imitated in tliose of the provinces. 
Once in three years public examinations are held in each 
district or county, with a view of ascertaining those who 
are fit for office, ddie bachelors, or those who are success- 
ful, are triennial ly sent for renewed examination in the 
provincial capital before two examiners deputed from the 
general lioard of public education. The licentiates thus 
-.ufted cnit now olfer theinselves for final examination 
before ^he imperial board at Pekin. Suita])le candidates 
for vacant posts are thus selected. There is no one who 
is not liable to such an imjuisition. When ^vacancies 
occur they are filled fVom iho list of ap])roved men, who 
are gradually elevated to tlio highest honours. 

It is not because the talented, who, when disappointed 
constitute in other countries the most dangerous 
Bcinityfor of all classes,' arc here i)rovided for, that sta- 
bility of institutions has been attained, but 
• ■ because the political system approaches to an 

agreement -with that physiological condition which guides 
all sociar development. The intention is to give a do- 
ininatin'g control to intelle(it. o 

The method through which that result is aimed at is 
inipcrfoction iEiperfccit, aiul, Consequently, an absolute coin- 
of tiio method cidence between the system and the tendency is 
fihe empk)y3. attained, but the stability secured by their 
approximation is very striking. The method itself is 
the issue of political forms through which the nation for 
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ages has heijn passing. *Theiv iiisiilTicienoy ami in>perrec' 
tions are incorporated with and rt^appear in it. 

To the practical ey^ of Europe a political sys4eir>thu8 
founded oiif^ Jiterary basis appears to be an 
absurdity.* But we infist Ivok with respect on basis ina.io-* 
anything that one-fourth q '0 mankind •have 
(included it best to do, especially sii^ce they have con- 
sistently adhered to their determination for several tliou- 
sand years. Forgetting that herein they satisfy an instinct 
ot humanity which every nation, if it lives long enougli, 
must Jfeel, Europe often asseiis that it is the competitive 
system wliicli^ has brought t*he ('hinese fo their present 
state, and rnade them a people without any serose of 
patriotism or honour, without any faith or vigour. 
These are the results, not of tlicir system, but of old age. 
There are octogenarians amon^' us as morose, selfish, and 
conceited as China., * 

The want of a clear understanding of our relative 
position vitiates all our dealings with that posi- 

ancient eni}) ire. Tlio Cniinese has hca*d of our tinn or Kuy)i^ 
discordant opinions, of our intolerance toward 
those wlio diller in ideas from us, of our wership o^ 
wealth, and tlie honour we pay to birth ; he ha^ Heard 
that we sometimes commit political power to men who 
are so little above the animals that they can neither read 
nor write; that we hold military success in esteem, and 
regard the prolession of arms as the only suitable occu])a- 
tion for a gentleman. It is so long since his ancestors 
thought and acted in that manner that he justihes 
1 dm self in regarding us as having scarcely yet emerged 
from the bari)arian stage. On our side, we chcrisli the 
delusion that we shall, by precept or by force, t;onve»t 
him to our modes of thought, religious or ])9Jitical, and 
that wo can infuse into his stagnating ‘veins^a portion 
of our enterprii^e. # * 

A trustworthy accou-gt of the present condition of China 
would be a valuable gift to philosophy, and also to states- 
liianship. On a former page I have remarked ^vhat china 
(Cliai). I. Vol. 1.) that it demands the highest hasr^iiyac- 
policy to govern populations living in great Hit- 
lereuces of latitude. Yot China lias not only controlled 
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hop cliioatic'strMuds of peo])le, she has even n^ ide tlu ni, if 
not honiogeiicous, yet so ILttcd to each otlcR; that they 
all t\mlv,and labour alike, Europe is inevitably hastening 
Ho become what Cliiiia is. In lier we may ;seo what we 
shall be like when w'e are old. 

A great conoyuinity, ain’u’og to govern itself by intellect 
r/ither than by co(,p'cion, is a spectacle worthy of admira- 
tion, even thougli the mode by which it endeavours to 
accpmplisli its object is plaiidy inade<|uato. Bnito 'force. 

holds communities together as an iron nail binds 
p.srinnicnt picccs 01 woocl by the com])ression it nvikes — 
hv and cotaprcssioii depending on tlie force with 
mu iguice. liokls 

inore tenaciously if a little rusted with age. But intelli- 
gence binds like a screw. Tlie things it has to' unite 
must be carefully adjusted to its tliix^ad. It must be 
gently tprned, not driven, aiid so it retains the consenting 
.]>aits lirmly tog(dher. 

Notwithstamii.ig the imperfections of a syslimi founded 
oiij such a faulty bpsis, that great community has accom- 
.})lished what many (consider to lie the object of states- 
^.juJinship,, They thiidc that it slionld l)e ])erniaiKUice in 
Institutions. But permanence is only, in iui apparent 
sense, t^ie object of good sta.tesmanslii]) ; progression, in 
ac.’cordance with the natural tendeucy, is the real one. 
The succ('ssi v(‘. ste])s of such a pi’ogression follow om^ 
another so impei’(*e|)tibly that thei'e is a delusive appear- 
ance of permanence. Man is so constiiuted that he is 
never aAvare of continuous motion. Abrupt variations 
alone impress his attention. 

Eorms of government, tlierefore, are of moment, though 
vot in, the manner commonly su})p()sed. Their value in- 
c leases hi n;^ proportion as they permit or encourage the 
natural t-judency i’or develojiment to be satisfied. 

AVhile Asia^has thus furnished an example of the elfects 
of a national organization of intellect, Europe, on a smaller 
scale, has presented an illustration of the same kind. The 

similar ox- systeiii Opened, in its special circumstances, 

ample i" t ho a 'Avay for talent. It maintained an intcllcctvial 
uaseot Italy. Qj-^.^^pr^^tion foT tliosc wlio wuvro witifin its pale, 
irrespective of wealth or birth. It was no objection that 
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tlio i:^refit^est jlluireluuan fi’cqiieiitlv came from i1ie >t3west 
walks of life. And that organization sustained it in 8])it( 
of tile ojiposition of extirnal cireu uistanees for sov(*ra^A*on- 
1ui*i(^s after ^i til j-«i])ernatural and ostensible l^pisis had eom- 
plei^el}" decayed away, f * % # 

Whatever maybe the h^cts niRler whieh, hi the dilTerent 
eofintries of Eui’ope, such an oj’ganizatifai takes j)laee, o» 
tbe DoJitA'al I'orms guiding i't, tlie basis it must 

• ^ ♦ . . - , of 

1‘est u])on IS universal, aiui, it necessary, cojn- Kurupctoftni- 

oulsory education. In the more enlightimed 
1 e 111 1^11 

])la(;es the inovenient has already nearly reached 

that point. Already it is an* aeeiqited doctrine that the 

state, as well as tlie ])arent, has rights in a child and #hat 

it may. insist on education; conversely also, that every* 

child has a claim u])on the g()veriiment for good instruction. 

Ai'ter ])roviding in the most UJ^a-al manner for that, fr(‘e 

(‘(Ruitrii.^s have but o’ac thing more to do for the acccfmplish- 

iiuait of the rest. ^ 

That one thing is to secure intellectual freedom as com- 
})letely as the rights of |)roperty and peftional liberty luu#e 
i)cen already secured, bhilosophieal ojunions x„c,>s,sity of 
and sciemtilic discoveries are (aitit^led to be judged int.^a ouai 
of by tludr truth, not liy their relation to exist- 
ing interests. TTie motion of the earth round the sun, the 
anti(iuity of the globe, the origan of speci(‘s, are d(^etrines 
which liave had to force; tlieir w^ay in tlie manner described 
in this book, not against philoso])hical op])Osition, but 
opposition of a totally different nature. And yet the in- 
terc'sts which resisted them so strenuously have received 
no damage from their (‘stablishment l)eyond that cons<a|uent 
on the discredit of having so resisted them. 

There is no literary crime greater than that^)f o>?citii>^ 
a social, and (\s[)ecially a tlieologieal odium ag;#inf;t idi'as 
tiiat are purely scientilie, none against ^T]lich the dis- 
approval of ev(‘1^" educated man ougjit to be more strongly^ 
expressed. ddie republic of letters owes it to its own 
dignity to tolerate no h.mger ollences ol that kind. 

•^1^0 such an organization of tludr national intellect, and 
to givin<)^ it a political conirol, the count ries The futuro 
ot Europe are thus rapivily advancing, dhey i-urupe. 

are hastening to satisfy their instinctive tendency. The 
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special foim in wliioli they wiR embody tli^ir intentions 
must, of course, depend to a great degree oh the political 
foritis ifnder wliich the\ have passed their lives, modified 
by that a])])i;ioach to homogeneorsness whiiLn arises from 
increaxd interpuiniiimieatioi'i. IVp canal system, soA\on- 
derfully developed in China, exerted no little intineiice in 
‘that res|)ect — aid influence, however, not to be compaaed 
with that which must bo the result of the railw[4.y eysteur 
of Europe. 

In an all-important particular the prospect of Euro])e 
is bright. China is passing tl iron gh tin,' last 
nessXin-^' stage of civil life in the cheerlessness of Buddh- 
thitVchina Europc approaches it tlirough Christianity. 

Universal benevolence cannot fail to ^ yield a 
better fruit than unsocial pride. There is a fairer hope 
for nations animated by^a sincere religious sentiment, 
wlio, whatever their political history may liave been, have 
’ always agreed ^n this, that they were devout, than for a 
])eople who dedicate themselves to a soKish pursuit of 
lUaterial advanta‘ges, who have lost all belief in a future, 
and are living without any God. 


I have now come to the end of a work which has occupied 
me foi many years, and ^Yhich I submit, with many mis- 
givings as to its execution, to the indulgent consideration 
of the public. These pages will not have been written in 
vain if the hicts tliey present impress the reader, as they 
have impressed the author, with a conviction that the 
civilization of Europe has not taken place fortuitously, but 
in a definite manner, and under the control of natural law ; 
that ihe p;^ocession of nations docs not move forward like 
a dreanj, 'without reason or order, but that there is a pre- 
determined, a solemn march, in which all must join, ever 
, moving, ever resistlersly advancing, encountering and en- 
during an inevitable succession o‘f events ; that individual 
life and its advancement through successive stages is the 
model of social life and its sccuha’ variations. * 

I have asserted the control of natural law in* the shaping 
of human affairs — a control not inconsistent with free-will 
more than the unavoidable passage of an individual 
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as he advances dbo maturity and declines in old 4i^e is^ in-^ 
consistent 'wit](f his voluntary actions; that higher law 
.l^-nits our movements to a certain direction, and .guides 
them in a certain way. !\s the Stoics of old used to ^y, 
an acorn nuc^ file Torpid iy tlie ground, unal)le»to exert its 
livinT^ force, until it receives wajfltith, and n^oisture,^ and 
other things needful for its •germination ; when it grows, 
it may put forth one hud here iind another hud there ; the 
wi^td nmy ^jcnd one hranch, the frost blight another ; the 
innate vitality <d the tree may struggle agaiJist adverse 
coiiditioni or luxuriate in those that are congenial ; hut, 
whatiwer the circumstances may he, there is aci overruling 
power for ever colistrairiing and modelling it. The acorn 
can only produce an oak. 

The aj^^lication of this principle to human societies is 
completely established by a scdentitiij study of their history ; 
and the more*extensive and profoirad that study, the better 
^ shall we be able to distinguisli the invjiriable law in tlie 
midst of the varying events. But that on^e thoroughly 
appreciated, wo liave gained a philosophical guide for the 
interpretation of the past acts of nations, and a prophetic 
monitor of their future, so far as prophecy is possil^le in 
human a flairs. 


THE END, 
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Articulata, anatomy tf, ii. 35fi. 
Asclepious, elFect of the destruction 
of, i. :hS7. 

Itfaturo and organization of, i. :i9.3 
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Asellius discovers the lacteals, il 
285. 

A^ok^ Ki-g, patronizes Buddhism, i. 
67. 

A^l)asia, history uf, significant, i. 132.^ 
A^trchibv, known to the Saraccus ii. 
42. 

V.'tronoinical refraction, understood 
by Alhazen, ii. 4{). ' j 

Ast^'onomy, primitive, i. IVd. 

Passes beyond the fetich stage,!. 

too. 

( )f Eratosthenes, j. 109. 

How she takes lier revenge on the 
(.Jhureh, i. 360. 

d'he intellectual impulse makes its 
attack through, ii. 13:). 

Astronomy atibrds illustration of the 
magnitude and age of the would, 
ii. 27tS. 

Athanasius rebels against the Emperor 
Constantine, i. 2,H9. 

First introduces monasticism into 
Italy, i. 4;i;h ' 

Athene, statues of, i, 51. 
vHhens, hfiu' progress in art, i. 132. 
Atlieas, her philosophv, i. 133. 

Her fall, ii. 109. 

Atlantic, iirst voyage across, ii. 102. 
Atmospheve, height of, determined 
by Alhazen, ii. 47. ' 

EtFects of light on, ii. 320. 

The phenomena and properties of, 
ii. :507. 

Atomic theory, suggested by Demo- 
critus, i. 125, 

Attains, King of Pergamus, etfect of 
his bequests to Koine, i. 247. 
Xuila, King, of the Huns, “the 
scourge V God,” invades Africa, 
i. 35oV' ^ 

Augsburgr Diet of, ii. 211. 

4,ugustine, St., ca’uses Pejagms to be 
expelled from Afriea*, i. 294. 
Writes the “City of God,” i. 301. 
Character of that work, i. 304. 
Denb|s the p<t!;sibility of the Anti- 
podes, i. 315. 

His notion of the Virgin, i. 361. 

On spontaneous generation, ii. 329, 


auricular confes^don, introduction of, 
ii. 65. • 

“Auseulta Fili,” I'apal bull of, ii. 8,3. 

Australian, lmw> illected by physical 

\l. eircuinstanees,^ i. 26. 

Avei.zoar, a Moorish writer on phai' 

n macy, ii. :’>9. 

Avcrrhoes, ot (airdovci. the cliidf cons 
mentator on Aids' atle, ii. 39. 

His theory of the soul, ii. 193. 

Confounded force with the psychica 
principle, ii. :>4:b ^ 

His erroneous view ot man. ii, ,357. 

Avicenna, tlie -geological views of, i. 
411. 

A physician and philosopher, ii. 39. 

Avignon, Papacy removVl to, ii. 86. 

Volupiuousiiess (d’, ii. 9o. 

Papacy leaves, ii. 96. 

Azof, Sqa of, de))endeney otihe Medi- 
terranean, i. 28. 

Babylonian, extent of astronomical 
observ.ations, i. 192. 

Bacon, Lord, nature ol his philosophy, 
ii. 258. 

Bacon, Koger, titles of his works, ii. 

120 . 

Is the friend of the Pojie, ii. 132. 

His history and his discoveries, ii- 
15.3. 

Baconi.an philoso])hy, its ])rinciples urn 
derstood and earned into practice 
eighteen liiiiidred ye.ars befo' ? 
Bacon was born, ii. 175. 

Bactrian emiiire. European ideas tran r 
initted through, i. 45. 

Badbee, John, the second English mar- 
tyr, denies traiisiibstantiation, ii. 

99. 

Bagdad, Khalits of, patronize learning, 
i. 335. c 

Its univcr.sity founded by the Khalif 
■ Al Raschid, i. 402. 

Baghavat Gita, i. 65. 

Baines on the extent of the cattou 
manufacture, ii. 386. 

Bajazet, defeats Sigismund, King of 
Hungary, at the battle of Hico- 
polis, ii. 106. ' 
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“ Balance of Vy^isdoni,” probably wrft- 
teii by AlhazA, ii. 47.^ 

^balboa discovers the Great South Sea, 
ii. 174. 

ball, dobn, his ^‘eaching an^ 
tlie state of the times, ii. 

Balthazar Cossa, Pope John 

^i'. 08. 

Bai;barians. Northern, their iuOiience • 

* on cfvilization in Italy, i. 41o. 
Barbarossa, Freaerick, surrenders Ar- 
nold of Brescia to the Church, ii. 

I’arsumas assists in tl^e murder of the 
Bisho]) of Constantinople, i. 297. 
Ikisil Valentino introduces antimony, 
ii. Ibif. 

Basil, St., Bishop of Coesarea, founder 
of the Basileau order of monks, 
i. 486. 

Basle, Council of, ii. 102. 

Bavarians, Christianized, i. 3G5. 

‘‘ Beatilic Vision,” questioned by John 

XXII., ii. 04. 

Beecher introduced the phlogistic the- 
ory, ii. 286. 

Bechil, tlie discoverer of phosphorus, 

Belgrade, taken by Soliman the Mag- 
iiiiicent, ii. 109. 

Belisarius reconquers Africa, i. o--7. 

Captures Koine, i. 800. 

Benedetto Gaetani, Cardinal, his parti- 
cipation in causing the abdication 
of Peter M or rone, Celestine V., 

w , c • 

Benedict, St., miracles related ot, i. 

Benedictines, their numbers, i. 486. 
lien Bzra, his numerous acquirements, 

ii, 128. .. 

Bcrengar of Tours,^ opinions ot, n. 
10 . 

Many of bis doctrines cmbraaid by 
W'icklilfe, ii. 08. 

Berkeley, his doctrine on the exist- 
ence of matter, 1. 281. 

Bernard of Clairvaux stimulates the 
simond Crusade, ii. 24. 

Bernard, St., attacks Abelard, ii. H. 



Bernardini, Peter, tht? father of St. 
Francis, ii. 64. 

Bertha, Queen of Kent, ai^ist^- in the 
conversion ot England to Chrisli-^ 
unity, i. :)66. • ^ 

BeJiers, the capture of, by^fVbbot A> 

^ iiold, ii. 62.* 

Council otf opposes the Jewish pli^’- 
sicians, ii. 125. 

Bible, translateil into Latin b)^ Je- 
rome, i. 8)06. _ 

Its siiperi«»ril y to the Koran, i. 81.'. 
Translated into Englisli by Wick- 
lille, ii. I'J. * 

Its character and general circula- 
tion, ii. 224. 

Jiology originates with Anaximaiult^,*' 

iVl07! 

Birds, migration ol, i. 6. 
fttsbops, rivalri<>s of the Qiree, i. 298. 
Their fate, i. 80t), 

Accusation ^d House of Commons 
against tiie English, ii. 285. 

Their Ye.fi.Vy ii. 286. 

Black Art sprang from Chaldee no- 
tions, i. 40|. . 

Ittack Sea, a depembmey of thj^ Medi^ 
terranean, i. 28. 

Bleaching by chlorine, d- 3^^.^ 

Blood admixture, elleid of^ i. 15. 

Degeneration, its cllect, ii. 144. 
Boccaccio olitains a professorship for 
Leontius Pilatus, ii. 194. 

Bodiii’.s, “ De Kepublica,” i. 6. 
Boethius falls a victim to the wrath 
of Theodoric, i. 8o8. 

Ills character, i. 858. 

Boilman, Tom, origin of the nickname, 
ii 244. * 

Boniface VIII., 1%- * 

Gaetani,” J.is 

Coloiimis, ii 80. # • 

.onif.-.e of Aid, bishop of 

Canterbury, his rapacity, n. 
lonil'ace, an Knslisli »»ssioi‘a>7 d 
t,h(! seventh centuiqg i. 866. 
iooks, longevity o^ ii. 20L 
kirelli on circular motion, ii. 

^\pplies mathematics to muscular 
movemeut, ii. 286. 
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Boyle improves the air-pump, ii. 286. 

Bradley determines the velocity of 
dii^ct «tellar light, ii. 296. o 

Brahman, how regarded according to 
the Institutes cjf Menu, i. 63. 

. Attempted to reconcile ancient tra- 
ditions withmouern philosophic.*! 
discoveries, ii. 335. , 

Brain, functions, ii. 351. 

Breakspear, Nicholas, afterwards Pope 
Adrian IV., ii + 25. 

l>rown, discoverer of the quinary 
arrangement of dowers, ii. 286. 

Brindley, a millwright’s apprentice, ii. 
385. 

His 'engineering triumph in the 
construction of canals, ii. 387. 

Bruchion, the library in, i. 318. 

Bruno, Giordano, teaches the helio- 
centric theory, ii. 257, 

Is burnt as a heretic, ii. 258. 

Brutes, why supposed by Diogenes to 
be incapable of thought, i. 102. 

Buddhi.sm, its rise, i. 65. - 

The organisation of, i. 67. 

!ts fundamental p^'inciple, i. 68. 

, Its views of the nature of man, ‘ 

7(f. , 

Philosophical estimate of, i. 72. 

Bulgarians converted bv a picture, i. 

^ 367. " 

Pmusen, his estimate of Eusebius’s 
chronology, i. 198. 

Bunyan, John, his writings surpass 
those of St. Augustine, i. 30;>. 

His twelve years’ imprisonment for 
preaching, ii. 242. 

* Probable source of much of the ma- 
chine^’y of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
'ii. 248l\ '■ 

Burnet’s “ Sacred ^heory of the 
Earth,”^ii. 286. 

Byzantine system adopted in I«*ily, i. 

‘ 349. 

Government persecutes the Nesto- 
rians and Jews, i. 385. 

Suppression of jpedicine, i. 386. 

Cabanis, quoted on the influence of 
the Jews, ii. 120. 


Cabot, Sebastian, uredii^covers New- 
foundland, ana attempts to find a* 
korth-west passage to China, ii. 
4,174. at 

1^ Cabi (.1 discovers Brazil, ii. 174. 
Cade.'-yj, eflect of the battle of, i. 
3.15. 

Ctesalpinus first gives a classification 
* of plants, ii. 390. u - 

Ca'sar becomes master of the world, i 
248. 

Calico printing, antiquity of the art, 
and how improved, ii. 386. 
Caligula, Emperor, an adept in al- 
( cheniy, i. 407. 

Calixtus HI., Pope, issues his fulmi- 
nations against Halldy’s comet, 
ii. 253. 

Callimachus, author of a treatise on 
bird-i,, and a poet, i. 201. 
Callisthencs accompanies Alexander 
the Great in his campaigns, i. 
172. 

Is hanged by his orders, i, 174. 

) Transmits to Aristotle records 
of astronomical observations, i. 
192. 

Calvin establishes a new religious 
sect, ii. 211. 

Cau.ses S’crvetus to be burnt as a 
heretic, ii. 225. 

' Calydouian boar, hide of, preserved as 
I a relic, i. 51. 

Cambyses conquers Egypt, i. 79, 

1 186. 

Canal of Egypt, reopened by Necho, i. 
78. 

A warning from the oracle of 
Annin causes Necho to stop the 
construction of, i. 93. 

Cleared again from sand, i. 325. 
Canals the precr^sors of railways, ii. 
387. 

Of A’hina, their influence, ii, 400. 
Cannibalism of Europe, i. 32. 

Canonic of Epicurus, imperfection^of, 

i. 167. 

Canosa, scene at, the King of Ger- 
many seeking pardon of the Pope, 

ii. 19. 
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O.jie of Good Hope, doubled by Vj^co 
( ie Gama, ii. #GS. 

First made known in EuropeJ)y the 
Jews, ii. 175^ . 

Caracalla, allud^dlo ?n the re^ fy of 
•he Christians to the Pas ins, i. • 
302. / , 

Car^t, its derivation and signification, 
ii. 44. • 

(’afneadoB, Ae founder of the New 
Academy, his doctrines, i. 169. 
(’arthage, description of, i. 129. 

Its conq.#E!st contemplate<l by Alex- 
ander the Great, i. 174. • 

Most eflectually co'ntrolled by inva- 
ding Africa, i. 945. 

HeracliiV’ contemplates making it 
the metropolis of the Eastern em- 
pire, i. 329. 

Carthage .stormed and destroyed by 
Hassan, i. 334. * I 

Carthaginian commerce, nature, and i 
extent of, i. 130. j 

“ Carolinian Books ” published by j 

Charlemagne, against image wor- 
ship, i. 372. 

Caspian and Dead Seas, level of, ii. 
305. 

Caste! li assists in the verification of 
the laws of motion, ii. 271. 

Creates hydraulics, ii. 285. 

Lays the foundation of hydraulics, 
ii. 390. 

Casuistry, development of, ii. 66. 
Catalogue of stars contained in the Al- 
magest of Ptolemy, i. 203. 
Catasterisims of Eratosthenes, i. 196, 
Catastrophe, insufficiency of a single, . 
ii. 316. 

Doctrine of, ii. 323. 
fkito causes Carneades to be expelled 
from Home, i. 164. 

(’elibacy of clergy insisted on by the 
monks, i. 426. 

Necessity of, ii. 16. 

CelL sorcery of the, i. 34. 

Cer^fal sight, important religious 
result of, i. 430. 

Cerinthus, his opinion of the nature 
* of Christ, i. 270. 


Chadizah, the wife of Moh?\mraed, i. 


330, 337. 

Chajeia Mouni, meaning §f t^e uam^ 
i. 67. ^ 

The founder ofiBuddhism, i. 342. 

Ckulcedon, Council of, i. 2i)7. ' 

$ It determineif the relation of th« 
two natures of Christ, i. 299., 

Chaldee notions give rise to the black 
art, i. 404. 

Chalons, battle offi. 350. 

Chaidemagne, his influence in the con- 
version of Europe, i. 364. 
Disapproves oT idolatry, i. 368. 
Developcs the policy of his father 
IVpin, i. -Ml. * 

Is crowned Emperor of the 
i. 371. 

The immorality of his private life, 


•• i. 374. 

Charles Martel gams the battle of 
Tours, i, 368. 

His relations to the (ffiurch, i. 369. 
Po])e Gr 4 gory 111. seeks his a^il, i. 
423. ' . 

Charms, the soiyce of theyr su])po#ed 
* power, i. 403). 

Chemistry, fctichisni of, i.«10f. 
Pythagorean, i. 116. 

Scientific, cultivated b;^ the Arabs, 
9 i. 4‘)B. 

Chemistry, progress of, ii. 374. 
Cliilperic 11. permitted to retain his 
title, i. 369. 

Chilperic HI. deposed and shut uu 
ill the coLiveut of St. Onu-r, I. 


*370. 

China, her policy, ii. 395. 

Chinese Ihidilldsm, i. 72, ^ 

Chosroes 11., his suc^^ssc'^ ). .128. 

The eilect of Ijis war^oii commerce, 
i. 337. , 

Christiiin reply L# the accusation ^ot 
the Pagans, i. 30 1. ** 

Christianity, influence of Roman, i. 
241. 

Debased in Rome.^i. 264. 

Distinction between, and ecclesi- 
astical organizations, i. 267 . 

Its first organization, i. 269. 
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Christianity, three modifications of, i. 
271. 

Judaic, i. 271. 

••■I GnostSj, K 273. 

Platonic, i. 273. 

/dpreads I’rom Syria, i, 274. 

Antagonizes impeifalism, i, 275. 

Its persecutions, i. 277. 

rlellenizcd, i. 290. 

Paganization of, i. 300. 

Ex-^,elled from Palestine, Asia Mi- 
nor, Egypt, an(l Carthage, i, 332. 

Paganisms of, i. 309. 

Allied to art, i. 35/3. 

Chronology of liratoslhenes, i. 197. 

Church. Greek and Latin, i. 291. 

, Eficcts of union of, and State, i. 
377, 

What she had done, ii. 145. 

Services, their influence on th^ 
people, ii. 202. 

Se})aration of, and State, ii. 227. 

Cicero, his opinions arut jirinciples, i. 
208. 

Cimori, cause of their invasion, i. 30. 

Cipher, its derivation and meaning, 
ii. 40. 

Alluded to by Pope Sylvester, ii. 49. 

Circle, the quadrature of, treated by 
Archimedes, i. 194. 

Circumnavigat ion of Africa, why un- 
dertaken by the Egyptian Kings, 
i. 78. 

Its re})etition contemplated by Alex- 
ander, i. 173. 

Of the earth, ii. 172. 

Results of, ii. 173. 

Circumstances, how far man is the 

„ creatpre of, i. 389j 

Clement V.j Poji •, takes up his resi- 
dence atpi\.. ignon, ii. 80. 

Ciemeut of Alcxaudria, his invective 
against the coi^’ruptious of Chris- 
tianity, i. 358. 

t 'leomedes, an astronomer of Alexan- 
dria, i. 202. 

Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies, i. 
200.' 

Is presented with one of the Alex- 
andrian libraries, i. 318 


responsible for the massacre at 
Thessalonica, P 313. 

Sn|^[)ort the delusion of superna- • 
tnraLsm, ii. 113. 

Afjerican, ii. 22i.,. 

Ent lish accused by the Commons, 
iP,230. 

Discipline Act, ii. 237. 

Degraded condition of the lower, in 
England, ii. 242. 

^‘Clcricis Eaicos,” hull issued by Pope 
Poniface, ii. 82. 

Clermont, Council of, anCiorizes the 
First (’rnsade, ii. 21. 

Climacus, John, Out hur of “ Ladder of 
Paradise,” ii 09. 

Climates, in tinx; and ])lace, ii. 317. 

ChUilda, Dueeii (»f tlie Franks, counsels 
her husband Clovis, i. 300. 

Clouds and tlieir nomenclature, ii, 
373.' 

Onidos, medical scliool of, i. 396, 

Cnudesuya, aqueduct ol', ii. 18G. 

Coal period, ii. 320. 

Its botany, ii. 3;)2. 

Cobham, Lonl, hanged for heresy r od 
treason, ii. 99. 

Cochlea, its function, i. 5. 

Ccenobitism succeeds Eremitism, i, 
432. 

Cofiee-houses, their political and 
social importance, ii. 249. 

Coinage, its adulteration, i. 201. 

Coiter creates pathulogical anatomy, 
ii. 280. 

Cold, influence of, on man, i. 28. 

Colleges founded by the Jcavs, i. 402, 
ii. 121. 

Colonial system, origin of Greek, i. 
128. 

Colonies, Greek, essentially weak, * 
113. 

Philosophical' Influence of, 1. 128. 

Colo^nas, their quarrel with Pope 
Douiface, ii, 80. 

Colossus of Kameses II., its great anD- 
quity, i. 87. r ' 

Colours of rainbow, ii. 379. 

Columhan, a missionary of the sGik 
century^ i, 3t)6 
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Colurnliiis, his early life, ii. 159.# 

Is confuted b^the Council of Sala- 
nianca, ii. Itll. • 

His voyage ac||)ss the Atlai^ic, ii. 

152. • • ’ 

ifiscovery of America, ii. D d. * 

Coiunierce, development of 4ledUier- 
• raiieaii, i. 45. 

Kavouralde to the spread of new 
* idt^is, ]. 127. 

t'ommerce, many of the devi(;es of 
modern, known to the Carthagi- 
nians* i. IdO. 

( 'ommunities, nature of progress of, i. 

12 . 

(iunineiia, Anna, Alexiad ” of, ii. 
51). • 

(’ondillac, his theory of memory and 
com})aris()n, i. 252. 

CoMon of Alexandria, i. 194. 

Constanc<', Council of, ii. A. 

'’oastantine the Great, the success of 
his i)olicy, i. 277. 

Inllneiice of the reign of, i. 278. 
Removes the mctropidis, i. 279. 

Ilis tendencies to Paganism, i. 280. 
11 is relations to the Church, i. 281. 
His policy, i. 282. 

Conversion and death, i. 288. 
Attem])ts to check the Arian con- 
troversy, i. 280. 

Denounces Arius as a heretic, i. 
287. 

Constantine, Pope, an usurper, his 
ciuel treatment, i. 878. 

Constantine Copronymus, his icono- 
clastic policy, i. 418. 


Copais, tunnel of, i. 152. 

Copeniieaii system, comlemned by the 
• iiKluisition, ii, 2t;o.# ^ 

^ Theory of, reetiiied, ii. 208. 
Coj)eruicus, the^'orks of, ii. 255.. 

• ilis doctrine^ ii. 250. • * 

^ Coproiiymu.s^die Iconoclast, i. 418. 
Coi-d(»va, (Ascription of, ii. OO. « 
Coriiillj, mec lianical art reached its 
jterlection in, i. 182. 

Her fall, ii. !(#). 

( Osinas lii(lico])l(‘ustes, his argument 
against the sphericity ' of the 
e.irth, ii. 159. 

Cosmo de' Medici, ii. 192. 

! Cosmogony, originates witfi Anaxi- 
I majhler. i. 107. 

Of Anaxaguras, i. 109. 

I Of Pythagoras, i. 115, 

; f ’otton manuf let lire, ii.*)85T 


Couinrils, their object and nature, i. 

2;;o. , 

Are not infallihle, i. 297, 
Ci'eation;#and extinctions, eau«e of, 
ii. 811. 

Criterion of ^tnith, existence # of, 
doubted liy Anaxagoras,^, HO.* 
One of till! problems otAireek philo- 
so[>hy, i. 280. 

Rimiarks on, i. 282. 

,• A practical one exists, i. 255. 
Criticism, eflect of philosojdiical, i. 
45. 

Rise (d', ii. 190. 

Klfeet of, oil literature and religion, * 
, ii. 224. 

Cross, the true, discovereMl i. 809, 


Constantine Paheologogus, the last of 
the Roman Hmperois, ii. 108. 
Constantiiiople, Council of, i. 419. 
Determines that Son and Holy 
Spirit arc ci|uaLto the Father, i. 
299. 

The seventh general, held* at, i. 
419. 

'4>ack of, il. 56. 

Itif literature, ii. 58. 

Siege of, by the Turks, ii. 107. 

Joill of, ii. 108. 

Convocation, charges against, ii. 235. 


Crotona, a Greek colonial city, i. 111. 

Its extent, * 1 . 128^ ^ 

Crusades, origin (d', p. 2f). 

The lii-st, ii.#22. * 

Political result (4', ii. A8. 

At:«)cities in fhe South of Fra]ice, 
ii. 52. «» 

Kfl'ect of, ii. 185. 

Ctesijthon, the metropolis of Persia, 
sack ot, i. ^ 

Cuvier, his doctrine of the permanence 
of sjtecies, ii. .‘)25. 

His remark on vivisection, ii. 349. 
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Cuzco, the metropolis of Peru, de- 
scription of, ii. 181. 

Cycle of v’'fe, i. 233. 

(Jyclopean structures, i. 32. 

C^;«iical school, i. l-r9. 

Cyprian, hi^ complaints against tno 
clergy and confessors, i. 358. 
Cyjr^rian, St., his remaii^s at the 
Council of Carthage, i. 291. 
Cypri^s taken by the Saracens, i. 335. 
(’yrenaic school, i. j.49. 

Cyril, St., his acts, i. 321. 

An ecclesiastical de^magogue, i. 391. 

» 

Daill(i, his estimate of the Fathers, 
• * " ii. 225. 

Damascus taken, i. 334. 

Damasus, riots at the election of, i. 
292 -. . 

Damiani, Peter, his charges against 
the j^riosts of Milan, ii. 7. 

Death, interstitial, i. 14. 

“ De.'ender of Peace, nature of the 
. work, ii. 93. 

Dedication, John Erirena on, ii. 9. 
‘Deity, r.nthropomorphic ideas of, i... 

the Koran, i. 342. 

Delos, a slave market, i. 246. 

Deluges, ancjeiit, i. 30. 

Delusions, of the sense, i. 230. 

Created by the mind, i. 429. 
Demetrius Phalereiis, his instruc- 
tions to collect books, i. 188. 
Demetrius Polioroetes quoted, i. 166. 
Democritus asserts the unreliability 
, of knowledge, i. 124. 

Descartes, his theory of clear ideas, 

• . 231.' ^ 

Introduces' thp' theory of an ether 
and vortices, ii. 285. 

Desert, infli. .?nces of tiie, i, 6. 

Destiny, Democritus’s opinion of, i. 

. 125. 

Stoical doctrine of, i. 185. 

Deucalion, deluge of, i. 51. 
Development of o'*ganisms, Alhazen’s 
theory of, ii. 48. 

Dew. the nature of, ii. 384, 

Diaphragm of Dicaearchus, i. 196. 


Did^mus, wonderful taciturnity re- 
lated of, i. 427.'" 

Diodes, a writer on hygiene an<l 
p^mnastics.^i. TO?. 

Diode, .ian, state of things under, i. 27(4 

Diogenjs of Apollonia develo|)es‘'tht‘ 
doctrines of Anaximenes, i. 99. 

Diogenes of Sino])c extends the uoc- 
trines of Cynicism, i 149. 

Dioscorus, Bishop of Alexanaria, de- 
posed by the Council of Clial- 
codon, i. 297. 

Djafar, or Geber, an Arabian cheinist, 
describes nifric acid and aqua 
regia, i. 410. 

Djondesabour, medical college of, 
founded by the NestCrians and 
Jews, i. 391. 

Patronized by the Khalif A1 Kas- 
chid, i. 402. 

Docetes, their ideas of the nature of 
Christ, i. 270. 

Dogmatists, their theory of the treat- 
ment of disease, i, 399, 

Dominic, 8t., wonders relateil of, ii. G.'k 

Dominicans, they oppose Galileo, ii 
202 . 

Donaiists recalled from banishment 
by Constantine, i. 281. 

Drama, an index of national mental 
Condition, ii. 249. 

Draper’s Physiology quoted on cere- 
bral sight, i. 430, 

Oil the henelits conferred by the 
Church, ii. 145. 

On the neeessitv of resorting to 
rtliatomy ana pnysiology ii. 343. 

Dreams, Algazzali’s view o. their 
nature, ii. 51. 

Druids, i. 241. 

Du Molay, burnt at the stake, ii. 92. 

Duns iScotus, /^^hn, a Franciscan 
monk, the rival of Thomas 
Aquinas, ii. 14. 

Duverney on the sense of hearing, ii. 
286. 

Ear, i. 5. 

Earth, globular form of, implied 
the voyage of Columbus, ii. 164. 
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Karlh, globular form of, proved by 
its sha*dow^in eclipses of ^,he 
moon, ii. 171, 

Is not the immovable centre*of the 
universe, ii.%54 

A^e of, ii. 27^. 

Its slow cooling, ii. 301. 

Mean density of, ii. 302. 

iffovement of the crust of, ii. 306. 

#l >evel^:piriL!nt of life on, ii. 355. * 

Earthquakes, ii. 302. 

Easter, dispute respecting, i. 291. 

E.hioiiites,^ their doctrine of our 
'aaviour’s lineage, i. 272. 

Kbn Djani, physicirMi to the Sultan 
Saladin, and quthor of a work 
on the medical topography of 
Ale.xfindria, ii. 124. 

Ehii Junis, a Moorish astronomer, ii. 
El. 

-Astronomical table of, ii*4?. 

Ebu Zohr,' competitor of Kaschi, ii. 
123. 

Ecclesiasticism, its decline, ii. 143. 

Its downfall, ii, 284 

Eclipse, solar, predicted bv Thales, i. 
97. 

Ecliptic, discovery of obliquity of, 
falsely imputed to Anaximenes, 
i. 99. 

Determined with accuracy by Al- 
maimon, ii. 41. 

Slow process of its secular Amiia- 
tion, ii. 304. 

Ecstasy, i. 213. 

Ed. ‘ssa, church of, "re-built by Mao-- 
wiyah for his Christian subjects, 

1. 338. 

Edward I. of England compels the 
clergy to pay taxes, ii. 81. 

Egypt, conquest of, by Cambyses, i. 79. 

Antiquity of civilization in, i. 81. 

Ere-historl^ Life i. 81. 

Inlluence ol', on Europe, i. 82. 

Antiquity of its monarchy, i.*84. 

Ceological age of, i. 87. 

<^e^graphy and topography of, v B7. 

Koman annexation of, i. 248. 

Egyptian ports opened, i. 77. 

theology i. 91, 


Elcano, Sebastian the ^eutenant 

I of Magellan, ii. 173. 

Eleatic philosophy, i. 118. 

Jhlluence of the schooi* i,/220. 

Electricity, discopries in, ii. 377. 

Electro-magnetism, ii. 378. 

Jnxir of Life, i,^407. • 

Ellect of the search for, on medicine, 
i. 411.^ 

Eloquence, Parliamentary, decline 
of its power, ii. 204. 

Elphinstone, quotlltion from, i. 64. 

Elysium, i. 36, 

Emanation, doeV'ine of, i. 225. 

Empedocles, biography of, i. 123. 

Empirics, their doctrine, i. 3^9. 

England, conversion of, i. 306. 

Policy of an Italian town gave an ' 
impress to its history, ii. 17. 

Its social condition, ii. 229, 

Condition of, at the sfippression of 
the monasteries, ii, 230. 

Backward •ondition of, ii. 233. 

State oL at the close of the seveii- 
tcentn century, ii, 238. • 

Ephesus, Council of, called “ Kobher . 
Synod,” i. ^07. - ^ 

• Determines that the two fiatures'* 
of Christ make butt)ne person, 
i. 299. 

Epictetus, his doctrines, it 259. 

•\|)icureans, modern, i. 108. 

Epicurus, the doctrine of, i. 165, 

Ilis irreligion, i. 108. 

Epicycles and eccentrics, Hipparchus’s 
theory of, i. 202. 

Epoihs of individual life, i. 14. 

Of national life, i. 19. 

Erasmus becopies alienated fron^the 
Reformers, ii. 1^5. • • 

Wonderful popuiaii1^*of his ‘*Col- 
loqtrl^s,” if. 238. 

Eratosthenes, the writing^ and works* 
of, i. 1!»6. ‘ 

A.stronoiny of, i. 199. 

Eremitism, its raodilications, i. 432. 

Erigena, John, a Pantheist empfoyed 
by the Archbislfop of Rl»eims,ii. 9. 

Essenes, a species of the first hermits 
among the Jews, i. 425. 
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Ether, mo"oments of, ii. 382. 

Ethical philosophy, i. 143. 

Its second nry analysis, i. 1G4. 

E/hics ofOdiifo, i. 158. 

Etliiiical element, dc'rinition of, .and 

4 conditions of chaui!;e in, i. 12. 

Eucharist, dillerence ot'opinion aboul 
ii. 210. 

Fue^id of Alexandria, h’fs various 
works, i. 103. 

llis ”eply to Ptolemy Philadolphiis, 
i. 398. ' 

Euclid of iMey.ara, an imitator of 
wSocrates, i. 148. •* 

Eugenius IV., Pope, dethroned by 
the 'JouiK'il of Basle, li. 102. 

Eumenes, King of Pergamus, esta- 
blishes ;i second library in Alex- 
andria, i. 318. 

Eunapius, his opinion of Plotinus, i, 
212 . 

Eunostos, harbmir of, connected by a 
canal with lake Maaeotis, i. 323. 

Euripi(ies tainted with h(*resy, i. 50. 

Eui’ofe, description of, i. 23T 

. Greatest elevation of, above the 
''sea, i. 2B. 

Verti4!il displacement of, i. 20. 

Conversioli of, i. 305. 

Psychical change in, i. 304. 

Social condition of, after Charle- 
magne, i, 370. 

Barbarism of, ii. 27. 

Future of, ii. 392. 

Eur()j)ean climate, modification of 
Asiatic intruders by, i. .34. 

Old religion, i. 240. 

Priesthoo(l, i. 240. 

Slave-trade, i. 373. * 

Ensebius, hi;, contempt of philosophy, 
i. 314. 

Perverts chronology,** i. 197. 

Is deposed?'!. 297. ^ 

IBs apology for the Fathers, if 814. 

ills chronology subverts that of 
Mancthoand Kratosthene.s, i. 310. 

llis admission of hi.s own want of 
truthPaluess, 300. 

Eustachius distingui.shed by his dis- 
sections, ii. 284. 


Eiitychianism, i. 290. 

Everlasting Gosjiel,” ii. 75. 
Existence depends on physical condi- 
tions, i. 7. 

Extinction of spG''ie/^^ cause of, i. 8. 
'Extinctions and creations, law of ii. 

Eye, arranged on refined prineipjes 
of optics, i. 5. 

E’unctions of, ii, 380. ■“ , i 

Capabilities of the liuman, ii. 383. 

Fabricins ah Aqu.apendente disc'vers 
the valves irrthe veins, ii, 285. 
Fairi^'s dostrove<l by lohacco, ii. 120. 
Faith, two kinds of, ii. 192. 

Fallopius distinguished by his dissc'c- 
tioiis, ii. 284. 

Fasting, continued, its effect on the 
miiui,'i. 429. 

Faustus, bis accusation to Augustine, 

i. :uo. 

Felix V., Pope, abdicates, ii. 103 
Felix, Bishop of Pome, excommuD’- 
cated by Acacius, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople. i. 3)52. 

Fernel establishes the true nature of 
syjiliilis, ii. 2.')2. 

JMeasures tluj size of the earth, ii. 
255 

Feticbi's supposed a panacea, i. 380. 
Fetichism displaced by star worshi]), 

i. 3. 

Dilliculty of early cultivators of 
jihilosophy to (‘merge from, i. 10(». 
Feudal system, how it originated, i. 
370. 

Fire, asserted by Heraclitus to be the 
first principle, i. 101. 

Fire, li({iii(l or Greek, used by the 
Arabs, i. 408. 

Fireworks used ‘''by tli& Arabs, i. 
408. 

Flagellants, their origin, ii. 70. 
Flavianus, Bishop of Constantinople, 
depoised, i. 297. , ^ 

Florence, the Academy of Athens re- 
vived in the Medicean gardens 
ofj ii. 193. 
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^'’lorentine Academicians erroner^isly 
suppose w;#3r to be incompres- 
sible, ii. ;572. • 

Originate ccij^ict notions c£ the 
radiation •nioift, ii, 883 ^ 

S#io\v that (lark h(3at may be re- 
thn^ted by mirrors, ii. 8‘/j. ^ 
hb^coiitiiis, a })ri('st, attempts to poison 
St. Benedict, i. 485. « 

h^od, I#catfon of animals controlled 
by, ii. 8i0. 
its nature, ii. .‘541. 
force, aiiinal, its source, ii, 889. 
Korn^osiis, Pc.pe, converted the Bui- • 
garians, i. 8)87.* 

Forms contrasted with law, i, 22. 

Int 'odyction of, pm’sonili(>d, i. 87. 
Fictitious ])ermanenco of, succes- 
sive, i. 104, 

Fra cast a, an early cultivator of fossil 
remains, ii. .891, * 

Francis, St., his early life, ii. t>4. 

Placed by tlie lowest of his order 
in the stead of our Sav iour, ii. 8.‘). 
Franciscans, higher Fnglish, their op- 
[)osition to pope Boniface, ii. 88. 
Franks Christianized at the end of 
the bfth century, i. 805. 

Fr itri(’elli, their allirmation, i. 288. 
Burned by the iiKtuisitiou for he- 
resy, ii. 79. 

Frederick 11 ., Fmperor of Germany, 
birth of ii. 25. 

His iMohammedari tendencies, ii. 00. 
Free trade, its ciriu-ts, i. 254. 

Freewill not inconsistent with tho 
doctrine of law, i. 21. 

Galen, his opinions, i, 259. 

His division of physici.aiis into two 
classes, i. 899. 

Galileo, tbe,^istorical r(vpresentati\"C 
of the mtelleSual imj)ulse, ii, 
184. • 

Invents the telesco])e, ii. 2»)1. 
Astronomical discovau'ies of, ii. 2131. 
Is*coudemned by the Inciuisftitan, 
ii. 26.8. 

^Publishes “The System of the 
World,” ii. 268. 


Galileo, his degiauTaHon add punish- 
ment, ii. 264. 

Ills dt^ath, ii. 265. , 

His three laws of motioifj il 26ft^ 
Re-discovmrs tl^e nu'clianical prouer- 
f ties of fluids, ii, 872f 89(». " 

^eber, or Dj.aifir, the alchemist, dis- 
covery nitric acid and .'upia r<^ia, 
i. 409. 

Gela.sius, his fearless address to the 
Emperor, i.i^58. 

Gemimis, an Alexandrian astronomer, 
i. 202. 

Genoa, her comlnercc, ii. 158. 

Gen.scric, King of the Vandals, invited 
by (■ount Boniface into Africa, 
i. 827. 

Invited to Bene, i, .850. 

Geocentric theorv, its .adoption by 

*• the Church, ii. 254^, • 

Important result of its ahandmi- 
ment, ii^.'5.85. 

Geogr.iphical discovery, ellects of. i. 

^ 44. • 

Geogniphy, priinitivi'. i. .‘>9. 

Its union with the mar'^ellous, ]g \ -. 

^ Of Ptolemy, 204. 

End of P.atristic, ii, 16i. 

Geological movements of Asia, i. cm 

Geology, ii. 294. 

• Evidence furnished by, as to tin* 
position of man, ii. il.I.S, 

Gepidre, converted in the fourth cen- 
tury, i. 865. 

Gerbcrt, life of, ii. 4. 

His Saracen edue.ation, ii. 4. 
bfis eccle.si.astieal adv.iiicement, ii. 

5, 

Becomes IbtjH* Syl vestiu* 1 1., ijj^t). 

Js the first to confl'ive •! .i EurojxMii 
cri^yygrle, iip 21. • 

Said to have introdu.y-'d a know-, 
Ud ge of tiy* Arabic numerals 
iuto Europe, ii. P9. 

Germans not })rone to idolatry, i. 41. >. 
Insist on a reform in the P;i^)acy, 

Gesnor, Imther’s opinion of the 
manner of his death, ii. 117. 
Leads the way to zoology, ii. 284. 
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Gilbert pioposec’ lo determine the 
longitude by magnetic observa- 
tions. ii. 167. 

' Adopts .he" views of Copernicus, ii. 
260. 

1 ublishes^his book on the magne^, 
ii. 284. , 

(Jilbert of Ravenna elected Afttipope, 

" ii. 20. 

Gisella, Queen of Hungary, assisf,« in 
tbe conversion of her subjects 
to Christianity, i. 365. 

Gl;;ss, its rate of dilatation by heat, 
ii. 300. 

Globes, used by the Saracens, ii. 41. 

Gobi, drj' climate of, i. 25. 

''haracter of its botany, i. 25. 

Was once the bed of a sea, i. 29. 

Gold, Ancient value of, i, 251. 

Potabl^, attempts to make, i. 407. i 

Problem of, solved by Djafar, i. 409. 

Gotama, tlie founder of Buddhism, 
life of, i. 67. 

Goths become permanently settled in 
the Eastern empire, i. 300. 

Adopt the Byzantine system, i. 349. 

Have possession of Paly, i. 350. 

Date i>f their conversion, i. 365. 

Gotschalk, h'is persecution, ii. 8, 

Graaf, a physiologist, ii. 286. 

Greece, Konuia invasion of, i. 247. 

Greek mythology, i. 38. 

Transformaticuis of, i. 43. 

Cause of its destruction, i. 44. 

Secession of literary men and 
philosophers, i. 47. 

Movements repeated in Europe, i. 

' 53. 

Ph’losophy, origin of, i. 94. 

Summary''of, i.'*^41. 

Its four grand topics, i. 2^23. 

Fire, i. 408. 

Learning, revival ^f, ii. 103. ^ 

C.iuse of dislike of, ii. 195. 

Gregory H., Pope, defends image- 
worship, i. 421. 

Gregory HE, Pope, defies the emperor, 

^ i. 4232 

Gregory VI., Pope, purchases tire Pa- 
pacy, i. 381. 


I Grep^ory VII., his policy, ii. 15. 

I Gregory IX., Pope, excommunicates 
Frederick II., ii. 67. 

Gregory XL, Pope, restores the 
f iipacy to R<)me", m. 96. 

^Gregory XIL, Pope, deposed by the 
Coi ncil of Pisa, ii. 97. 

Gregory the Great, his history, i. 355. 

Burns the Palatine Library, i. 357. 

Attempts to reconvert England, *i. 
3G6. 

Gregory of Nazianzum, his opinion of 
Councils, i. 299. 

- Grew discovers the sexes of pKiiits. 
ii. 286. 

Grimaldi discovers the difiraction of 
light, ii. 390. 

Grostete, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
the result of his inquiry into 
the emoluments of foreign ec- 
i clesiastics, ii. 55. 

I Makes a speaking head, ii. 116. 

; Grotius, his opinion of the Keforma 
tion, ii. 225, 

; Guido, a Benedictine monk, the inven 
i tor of the scale of music, i. 437. 

1 Gulf Stream, its inlluence on the 
1 western countries of Euro})e, i. 

■ 24;ii. 371. 

■ Gun})owder, i*s composition given by 
I Marcus Gnccus, i. 408. 

I Hades, I. 39. 

( Origin of the Greek, i. 92. 

Hadrian IV., Nicholas Breakspear, ii. 
2.5. 

Hallam, his opinion of Leonardo da 
Vinci quoted, ii. 268. 

Halley’s comet, how described and 
regarded, ii. 253. 

Hallucination, fasting a frequent 
cause of, i. 428. 

1 Hannina, the eai'Vlest Jewish physi- 
I cian, i. 400. 

Haroun, a physician of Alexandria, 
the first to describe the small- 
pox, i. 401. * 

Haroun-al-Raschid, Khalif, semis 
Charlemagne the keys of our 
Saviour’s sepulchre, i. 3'’4. * 
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Haroun-al-Raschid places all his 
public scfiools^undcr John Masuc, 

» i. d92. ^ ^ 

Patronizes a medical college and 
founds a uni^'Ssifi^, i. 402. ^ 

Cau^ses Homer to be translated into 
Svriac, ii ft. j 

Ilarpalus, eTni)loyed by Alexanuer 
fiis scientillc undertakings, i. 17J. 
Harley d^scofers the circulation of 
the blood, ii. 285. 

Hassan takes Cartilage by storm, i. 324. 
Heart eonsti|Licted u})on tlie })rinciplcs 
ofdiydraulies, i. 5. 

Heat, control of, over •life, i. 8. 

Ih'stribiition of, in hurope, i. 26. 

Sources oj’, i. lo.'k 

Houndary of organisms by, ii. 309. 

Decline of, in the earth, ii. .‘)18. 

Properties of, ii. 38.'!. 

Helena, the mordier of Constaitine the 
' Great, superintimds the. Imilding 
of monumental churches, i. 3()!). 

The influence she exerciseel in the 
religion of the world, i. 3(>(.l. 

Her benevolence in founding hospi- 
tals, i. .386. 

Adopts image-worship, i. 414. 
H(dio(‘entric theory, its meaning, ii. 
254. 

Resistless .spread of, ii. 274. 
lleining introduced street-lamps in 
Pnghind, li. 241. 

Henry V., Km])eror of Germany, his 
resistance to the Popes, ii. 24, 
Henry VIII,, King of England, had 
personal reasons for discontent, 
ii. 216. 

The instrument, not the author, of 
the revolution, ii.,£‘>8. 

Henry tlie Eowler asseids the jiower of 
the monarcliieal prinei[)lo, i. .376. 
Heraclitus, iri^i »hilo#phir;il sysTem, 
i. 104. ^ 

Heraelius, Emperor, resists tlie second 
Persian attack, i. 326. 

IlSi i^aintemjilateil abandonment* of 
Constantinople, i. 329. 

Defeated at the battle of Aizn ’din, 
•i. 335. 

V J)L. a. 


Heraelius, the effect 4)y comiiierc*e of 
• his long wars, i. 337. 
irereiiles, logon d ot’, i. 37, 

Heresy, Pelagian, i. 29.3. 

K'estorian, i. 295^ 

• E^ityehi.in, i. 296. 

Followed the .'■’^riiad of literature, 

* li. <;o. 

Heretics, hulling of, by the ln([ui.'t!- 
tion, ii. 75. 

Hermits, their origin, i. 424, 

Aerial, i. 426. ^ 

Grazing, i, 427. 

, Their )iiimhors,»i. 432. 

Hero, the inventor of the first steam- 
engine, i. 205, .‘)87. 

Herodotus, i, -19. 

Iho'sehols, their discoveries, ii. 276. 
Hesiod extends the theogony of 
, 1 ^ Homer, i. 4.3. * ^ 

Hessians, period of tlicir Conversion, 
i. 365. 

Hiero’s crown j^ves origin to Iiydro- 
staties, i. 195. 

HieroglyidiiJs, their origin and vaTing 

i. 8.!. 

Ililarion, a her’fiit of tlTe fouif h ^ 

* century, i. 425. • 

Said to he the first to Establish a 

monastery, i. 432. 
arv, Ifishoj) of Arhrs, his^ontuinacy 
• deiioiuieed, i. iiOO. 

Hildeliraiid liroiight on an ecclesias- 
tical reform, ii. 3. 

His dillieulty in reconciling the 
dogmas ot th(‘ Church with tiie 
STigge'stions ot reason, ii. 12. 
Becomes J‘o[)e (IregDry VIE, ii.* 
15. . 

Hinilu polytlu•i^m, i.^4. 

I3iilus(»]>iiv, i. .o6. 

Hij.jiareh^r the Writings of, i. 202. 
Hippocrai OS, liisopiniun ot f^inocritus, 

i. rtf'. * 

Review of’, i. -‘!9.‘!. 

Historians, secession of, from Die 
puhlie faith, i. 49. 

Hobbes, his philo.so]>^iieal o|»inion.s, u 

231. V.. * 

IIolv places, loss of, ii. 

2 E 
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Hoiner,,theogoA/ of, extended by lie- “Imitation of Christ,’^ tendency of 
siod, i. id. . ii. 19t>. ^ 

lIoma'omericE, i. 109. Immortality, doiihio, implied by PlatoV 

Ilonoriy^s 'passes a law aa;amst concu- ^ doctrine, i. 1(31. 

binage among the clergy, i. doO. Inll)ulses, twu, a|,ayist the Church, ii. 
flonorius ill. conlpels Frederick II. to^ Idl. ^ 

maPi'y Yolinc^a de I.usigini^, ii. Incandescence, the production of ligh: 
67. ' '’^y, ii. d8l. 

Hooke, his paper to th<f Royal Society Incarnations, divine, necessary couso- 
on circular motion, ii. 272. queuce of the beliiY otj^ i. 9>. 

IJetermiues th(^ essential conditions Incas, the ancestors of one of tlu 

of combustion, ii. 286. orders of nobili y among tiu 

Iiormisdas, Pope, policy pursued by, Peruvians, ii. 183. , 

i. 853. , Incombustible men, i. 409. »♦ 


Horner’s observation on the rate of 
the mud deposit of the Nile, i. 
87. 

Ilosius of Cordova seat to Ale.vantlria, 
i. 286. 

Ilouris of Paradise, i. 346. 

Humboldt pays tribute to Erato- 
sthenes, i. 196. 

His remarks on the movement of 
Jupiter’s satellites, ii. 267. 

Ilume, his doctrine oh' mind and 
matter, i. 231. 

Huss, Jolm, martyrdom of, ii. 100, 
A(hyds the theological view:!) of 
WiOivliH’e, ii. 148. 

Hvdrometer improved by Alhazen, ii. 

llyksos, old em])ire ot Egypt invadod 
and overthrown by tlie, i. 76. 

ITvjjatia lectures on })hilo.sophy in 
Alexandria, i. 822. 
itlniHlcred by Cyril, i. 324. 

Hypocrisy, organization of, i. 54, 


lajnldicus, a wonder-worker, i. 215. 
Ice JO .claim, i. IJ 6. 

MimI theopy^ Plato’s, i. 153. 

(hiticism on, i. lol. 

Illiberis, douncil of, condemns the 
,, worshi]) of iii.ages, i. 414. 
•E.iages, bleeding and wunking, i. 415. 
Hnage- worship resisted by Charle- 
magne, i, 372. 

Fostej 'id by the Empress Helena, i. 
414, 

In the west i. 415 


Index Ex])urgaforius, promulgated Ir 
Paul IV., ii. 214. 

Indian, American, i. 27. 

ludo-Ccrmanic invasion, i. 32. 

Inductive philoso[)hy founded h 
Aristotle, i. 76. 

Indulgo')ices, nature of, ii. 207. 

Innocent I., Poj>e, settles the Pelagia: 
controversy in favour of tli 
Afj-ic.an bishops, i. 294. 

Innocent III., Poj)o, his interference i 
behalf of temporary political in 
te rests, ii, 58>. 

His <leath, ii. 62. 

Prohibits the study of science i 
the schools of Paris, ii. 76 . 

Innocent !V.. I’ope, excommunicate 
FnslericK', ii. 72. 

Innocent VHII., Pope, his bull agaii)> 
vvitchcralt, ii. 1 1 6. 

inquisition, its origin, ii. 62. 

Attemj)ts to arrest tiie intellectu: 

revolt, ii. 74. 

Its sacrilices, ii. 188. 

Its etfect on Prot(‘stantism in Spai 
and Italy, ii. 220. 

Insane, Diogenes’ view of the, 

102 . 

Insect an aunVmati^'* ^lechanism, i 
349. 

Inst'itutes of Menu, i. 63. 

Intellect, the primal, Anaxagoras 
u view of, i. 108. , * 

Intellectual class, the true represents 
tion of a community, i. 13, 
Vwpdii) ii. 52. 
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(ntellectual impulse makes its attack 
through astrc4oiny, ii. 133. 

’ Development the aim of natute, ii. 
S5!). • » 

Interstitial death* i. ll. 

Creftions, ii. 312. 

Investitures, the conflict on, ii.#i7. • 
Invisilde, localization of the, i. 36. 
louimi philosmdiy, puerilities of, i. 
106.* 

Irene, the Empress, puts out her son’s 
eyes, i. 374. 

Her su})ei^titious cruelty, i. 420. 
Iris, its^ function, i. 5.^ 

Isis, her worship, i. 187. 
ls()th(!rmal lines, i. 24, 26. 

Israfil, the Angel, i. 345. 

Italian Christianity, boundaries of, ii. 

1 . 

System, its movements, ii. J.50. 
Jtaly, relations of, ii. 127. 

Degj-aded state of, ii. 127, 
linimu’ality of, ii. 136. 

Cause of her degradation, ii. 143. 
Seientitic contributions of, ii. 300. 
Causes of her deprc.ssion, ii. 391. 

James I., his proceedings against 
witchcraft, ii. 117. 

.lasoii, the voyage of, i. 41. 

Jaxarle.s, its drying up, i. 20. 

Jerome of Prague, his martyrdom, ii. 

101 . 

Jerome, St., denounces Pelagius, i. 
294. 

Translates the Bible into Latin, i. 

' 306. 

His equivocal encomiums on mar- 
riage, i. 359, 427. 

Jerusalem, position of, i. 77. 

Bisiiops i. 272. 
f’hureh ^ 

Pall and pillage of, i. 328, 335. 
Capture of, ii. ‘22. * 

Surrender of, to Frederick IL, ii. 68. 
the Order of, instituted, ^ii. 
21 ^. 

The extent of their influence, ii. 

•i22l. 

, Causes of their suppression, ii. 222. 


Jewish physicians, thetr writings, ii. 

Jewish-Spanish physicianj^ writings 
of, ii. l-i?,. ' ’ 

^ Jew.s, conversion offi. 270. 

At'e the teachers of the EJAracens, i. 

» 384. * 

Their inflrjince on siipernaturalisia, 

‘ ii. 119. 

Medical studies among, ii. 121^ 
Expulsion of, froii France, ii. 12' h 
Their geographical knowledge ami 
its results, ii. 175. 

5ohn, King of England, is excominnui- 
cated by I'ope Innocent yi., ii. 
54. 

John, P(){)e, died in prison, i. 353. 

John VI IL, Pope, pays tribute to the 
Mohammedans, i, 379.* 

Jo!tn XVI., Antipo])e, criuil anTl iguo- 
miiiious treatment of, i. 381. 

John XXI 1., Pcfo, the practical cha- 
racter of his policy, ii. 93. 

John of Daifascus takes jiart in 
IcorKudastic disjuite, ii. .)9. 

Joshua ben Xuu, a protesso # at Bag- ^ 
• dad, i. ■1*>2. • 

Journalism is gradually sifj)planting 
oratory, ii. 2<.)4. 

Judgimmt, * future, according to the 
9 EgV’pliaii theology, i. 92. 

According to the Koran, i. 345. 

Right of imlividual, asserted by 
Luther, ii. 2()9, 

Jugurthiiie War, i. 247. 

.Julian., Lmj)eror, attempts the restor- 
ation of paganism, i. •'! I L . 

Justinian close.s tlie philMSoplii^al 
schools ill Atlums^ i. 2!^. • 

His re-compiest ol oJrp'.'L i. v>2/. 
Eflbct w;frs, i. 351. 

Conquers Italy, i. 3o4. • 

Justin iMfirtvr, his illustrations of lii^ 
idea of the divine ray, i. 274. • 

Kaleidoscope, an optical instrnrneTit, 
ii. 380. t • 

Kalid, the “ Sword of defeats 

Hcracliu.s at the batU?*of Aizua- 
diii, i. 335. 

2 E 2 
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Kant, his philosophical doctrines, \ 
232. 

^^Kempis^.'i Tnomas author ct the 
Imitation of Christ,” ii. 196. 

Kepler, the elTeet'of the discovery of 
his l;hvs, i. 4. ^ 

His work proliibited by the Inq'ui- 

*' sition, ii. 26.). 

His moile of inquiry, ii. 266. 

Discovery of his laws, ii. 267. 

C:nis(? of his lalvs, ii. 274. 

Kiersi, Council of, quotation from, i. 
369. 

Kirk’s lambs, fei’ocity of, ii. 244. 

Iforaui ])assa<^es from the, i. 331. 

Review of the, i. 340. 

Labarnm, story of, lielieved, i. 309. 

Lactaiitius; his argument a^^ainst tlie 
globular form of the eartli, i. 
315. 

“ L.'idder of Paradise, ’Mi. 59. 

l.angton. Stephen, ]\[agna Charta ori- 
ginates from his shggestion, ii. 
54. 

r;,»inguagc.s, modern,, their ellects, ii. 

' ?)92. 

lianguedoR, light literature of, ii. 35. 

I.aplacti discovers the cause of th(‘ 
irri'gvlaritv of the moon’s motion, 
ii. 278. 

On some of the jihenomena of the 
solar system, ii. 'J80. 

Lapland, cause of the contentment 
and inferiority of. i. DL 

Late ran Council, second, vests the 
elective powm' to tiie Papacy in 
the Cardinals, ii,, 1 5. 

Thirdjilefine^' the new basis of the 
Papaksysiem, ii. 18. 

Fourth, establisliCs th’tr ecessity of 
auribalar confession, ii. 65. 

1 atin, the use of, ns a sacrecl language, 
required by the Church, ii. 191. 

f.avaur, massacre of, ii. 62. 

I.'iw, the world ruled by, i. 20. 

Succ»«sion ofoalfairs determined by, 

1 . 389 .^ 

Eternify and univers;ility of, ii. 
359. 


L:avyers, their agency first recognized, 
ii. 81. ' ^ 

Thtir power antagonistic to the 

1 ec(desiastv;al,.-.i. 82. 

Their opposition to siiperuaturalism, 
ii. 113. 

Le.anih'g towers, i. 30. 

Leaves of plants, their action, ii. 339. 

Legends of Western Sai^'ts, i. 435, 

Legion, Roman, how constructed, i. 
251. 

Leibnitz, his doctrine of the mind, i. 
231. 

His contribuHon to geology, ii. 286. 

Leif, the first (lisct)verer of America, 
ii. 164. 

Lentnliis, sjuirions letter' of, to the 
Roman senate, i. 3G1, 

Leo HI., Pope, crowns Charlemagne 
in lj,t. R<*t<!r’s, i. 371. 

Assaulted l>y the nejihews of Adiiaii,^ 
i. 378. 

Leo the Chazar continues an icono- 
(dc.stic policy, i. 419. 

Leo tlic Creal, i. 352. 

Leo the 1 saurian, the founder of a 
new dynasty at Constantipole. i 
416. 

Publishes an eiliet prohibiting the 
worshi|) of images, i. 417. 

Leo X., Pope, e.Kposed to obloquy, ii 
213. 

His charnoter, ii. 215. 

Is report(‘(l to have contracted 
syidiilis, ii. 232. 

Leontius Pilatus, description of, by 
Doecaccio, ii. 194, 

Lesches, poems of, i. 51. 

Levites, their manner of healing, h 
400. 

Lewetihoeck discovers spe’^matozoa, ii. 

286. VP _ '■ 

Liberty not appreciated in India, i. 

’• 62. 

Mental when maintained, ii. 227. 

Libraries, Ale.xandrian, size 'jf, r 
188. 

I Establi'^hment of, i. 3H7. 

Liciiiius neutralizes the policy oD'Jou- 
stantiue, i. 278. » 
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Life, in<Uvidual, is of a mixed kind, i. 
‘2 ^ • 

SociaV, its natvirt^ i. 2. 

First )i)inion of savage, i. 3, 
Vari'd/le rapi(y^ i. 18. * 

Lightj velocity of motion of, ii. 279, 

2!)8. 

Pj^oves the age of the w^dd, ni. 
298. 

Whiter ii.«79. 

ClKaiiical inlluences of, ii. 2, 82)*. 

Lime tone cle])o.sited from the sea, ii. 

22 r. 

Japari^ die crater of, siipiiosed to lie 
the opening ifiPto hell, i. 254, 
257. 

Lij)per.sh(!^^ first constructs a telescope, 
ii. 2G1. 

Lisbon, the great eartluiuake of, ii. 

202 . 

Listening contrasted with ijeading, ii. 

202 . 

Lister, author of a .synojisis of shells, ii. 
286. 

Ascertains the contiiunt y of strata, 
ii. 286. 

Literary men, their iiilluence, ii. loO. 
Literature, spread of gay, from Spain, 
ii. 6.0. 

Profligate character of, in Kngland, 
ii. 244. 

Lithotomy, new o])(!rations for, by 
the Alexandrian siirge<>ns, i. 2>99. 
Livy, writings of, vimlictividy pur- 
sued by Gregory the Great, i. 
257. 

Locke, his theory of the sources of 
ideas, i. 2.'U. 

Locomotion, followed by mental deve- 
loiimeut, ii. 119, 12.6. 

rrovisions for, sliow tin; social con- 
of a nation, ii. 2..!). 
Locomotivei^nve*ed by Murdoch, ii. 

• 

Logic, Aristotle’s, i. 1/7. 

Character of medieval, ii. 111. 
iilach ago of liie has its <i>vn, ii. 
192." 

Logos,” Philo’s idea of th.g i. 210. 
Justin ]\Iartyr’s idea ot the, i. 274. 


Lombards, converted^at the heginying 
_ of the sixth cenli.t’v, i. d65. 
London, condition of, lownrd.s the 
idose of the seveiiteeii^h century, 
ii. 22.8. ^ «i 

I, Lorenzo de’ IVIedi.*, his patronagi of 
• literature and j.hiloso^hy, ii. I‘j5. 
litretto, niiraeh'. ^f, ii. 80. 

J.ouis XIV, ^his order in council pun- 
‘ ish.ing sorc(!ry,4i. 1 18. 

Louis, St., his character, ii. 72. 
lauius A})uieius, ii 211. • 

Lucretius, the irreligious nature of his 
]H)em, i. 257. 

* Luitpra.nd captufes Ravenna, i. 122. 
Lnitprand quoted on Constantinople, 
ii. 58. * 

Luther, ox])eriences of, li. 117. 

The j-evolt ol‘, ii. 149. 

History of, ii. 268. ^ 

Kxeornmuui<‘:iti'>n of, i^. 214. 

J.ookrd upon with conlem})t by tho 
Italians, ji. 215. 

Lyceum, Aristotle founds a school in, 

1 . urn 

Lyons, Council of, ii. 71. 


!• 


ilacaulay, Lon^. has taken too liit?i((‘C 
a view of th?; Relkrniation, ii. 
227. 

Macedonian canqtaign ojiens a new 
world to tin* Gie«‘ks, i. 1.'). 

Its ruinous ellects on Greeis*, i. 1 < -. 
Its ell'ect on intellectual progress, i. 
186. 

Macedunins, Pi.sho]' ol Cniist aulinojilc, ^ 
, his heresy, i. 28!). 

Machiavelli, Hie ]>rincij)Ies of, n. L'./. 

llis“ lliNtovv ofLloremo," 11.1*1.2. 
Machinery, .s'oeiai change# ellecfial by, 

ii. 288. * • 

MageU'. *li;.^gn‘aT ?oy:<g'2 h- 1^9. 
Magic and iieei lon noy p 1 lotinus le- 
'•iorts to, i.^M 1. 

Magic lantern, ii. -GSO. ^ ^ 

Magna Charta oia-inates from a s:ig- 
ge.sti<in of 8tepheii Lang4*^ti, i), 

54. , 

Ma'^iet supposed by Thales to have a 
living soul, i. 
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]\Iagi?etic variatic^n, discovery of the 
line of, ii. 16;3. 

Erroneously supposed by Columbus ’ 
to be ii^movable, ii. 165. 

^.I'.ignetisAi, discoveries in, ii. 578. 

Maimonides, his liiVi and writings, ii. 

" 154. ». ^ r 

I^ialpighi devotes hiibself to botany!.* 
ii. 286. * 

Applies the microscope to anatomy, 
ii. 286. 

Man the archetype ff society, i. 2. 

i'ontrolled by ])hysical agents, i. 10. 

Variations of, i. 11. 

First form of, accoVding to Anaxi- 
mander, i. 107. 

Nature and development of, i. 253. 
.'i^xis race connections, i. 254. 

Aj)parent position of, on the helio- 
centric theory, ii. 557. 

Marco Pe'.o, y. 174. ' 

Marcus Graecus gives the composition 
of gunpowder, i. 408. 

Ma.reotis, Lake, i. 525. 

Mariqer’s compass introduced by the 

. Arabs, ii. 45. 

Marozia, her infamy and cruelty, i. 

, . '380. ' 

Marriage, c(\mpuIsory in the time of 
Augustus, i. 255. 

Sinfulness of, according to the prin- 
ciples of the monks, i. 426. 

Mai'silio, his work “The Defender of 
Peace,” ii. 95. 

Mar>ilius Ficiuus, the Platonist, ii. 
195. 

Ma.*>ue, .John, the Nestorian, snj)erin- 
tendeiice of .scliools entrusted to, 
by llaroiin al Kaschid, i. 592, 
ih 56. . 

Matilda, Countess, Lids Gregory VIL, 
ii. 16. • V . ,, 

Calumniat^^‘d by the married clergy, 
ii. 17. 

M ittcr^ its indestructibility, ii. 575. 

M.iximum of certainty, i. 256. 

]\Iaxinvis Tyrius, i. 259. 

Max Miiller on language, i. 53. 

Mayow on respiration, ii. 286. 
Mechanical in.':".*tion, oilect of, ii. 384, 


Medicine, Byzantine, suppression of, 
V i. 386. 

Origin of Greek, i. 393. 

Egyptian, i. 597. 

AMxandrian, j, 368. 

Mediterranean Sea, fis dependencies 
and extent, i. 28. ' 

Proi»;7ety of its name, i. 39. 
Wonders of, i. 41. 

5'rade of, ii. 158. 

Mcgaric school, i. 148. 

Midarichthon, ii. 211. 

Melissus of Samos, an Kleafic, i. 123. 
j Melbtni lirst polarizes light, ii. 399. 

[ jMeiidicant Ordei\s, establishment of, 

I ii. 62. 

j\Ienu, institutes of, i, 63. 

Extract from, i. 221, ' 

Metaj>hysics, Aristotle’s, i. 178. 
Uncertainty of, ii. 544. 

Meteoric sUuie, boasted prediction of 
fall of, i. 111. 

Mexico, social condition of, ii. 175. 

Michael the Staminerer, his incredu- 
lity and profanity, i. 420. 

Middle Ages, their condii ion, i. 150. 

Migration of birds, i. 6. 

Milan, l>ishop of, excommunicated, ii. 
17. 

Milky way, as explained by the Py- 
thagoreans, i. 117, 

i Mill life, ii. 388. 

Milton, his “Paradise Lost” a Mani- 
chean co!nj)o.siti()ii, ii. 245, 

In favour of the Copernicaii system, 
ii. 260, 

■ Miracle cure, i. 586. 

I Ph<y''->, ii. 246. 

Missionaries, Irish and British, i. 566. 

, IMithridatos, King of Pontus, studies 
])oisons and antidotes, i. 400. 
j Moawiy.ih, Khalif, sends his IDr.tiinant 
against Afric?^ i. 5;i4l 
Dobuilds the church of Edessa, i. 
55t,/. 

IMoestlin quoted in favour of the Co- 
))ernican system, ii. 266. , • 

Mohammed subject to delusions, 1. 148, 
550. 

History of, i. 329, 
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Mohammed IT., ii. 107. 

Mohamnit'danism, causes of the spr^d 

of, i. 337. ' 

Popular, i. 345. 

Sects of, i. 347. • • 

Arrest of, in Western Europe, ii. 30. 
Literature of, ii. 34. 

Uni form ly patronized physical s«5i- 
*euce, ii. 121. 

Jiloiasteijes, jcomlition of Europe at ‘ 
the suppression of, ii. 230. 
Monasticism, amelioration of, i. 431. 

Spread o^ from Egypt, i. 433. 

Monks, African and Luro])ean, i. 237. 
Labours and succenses ot, i. 3G;). 
Their origin and history, i. 424. 
Ditlerences of Eastern and Western, 
i. 434* 

Their intellectual influence, L 438. 
Monotheism preceded by imperialism, 
i. 256. • 

' Roman, its boundaries, i. 261. 
Montanus, the pretended Paraclete, i. 
201 . 

Moon, variations of, discovered b 
Aboul Wefa, i. 325. 

Volcanic action in, ii. 304. 

Moors boast of an Arab descent, i. 337. 
Moral plays, ii. 248. 

Moris, l.ake, i. 96. 

Moslems, their creed, in. 37. 

Motion, the three laws of, ii. 2G9. 
l^Iuggleton, Lewis, his doctrines, ii. 
239. 

Murdoch invents the locomotive, ii. 
387. 

Musa completes the conquest of Africa, 
i. 3;53. 

Arrested at the head of his army, i. 
3G9. 

Museum of Alexandria, i. 187. 

Its’^Wi^es arranged in four facul- 
ties, f.'ha'fc - • I • 

Music, scale of, invented by Guido, i. 
437. 

Mycene, gate of, i. 32. 

Mjftfiology, Greek, origin of, i. 3y. 

Napier invents and perfects loga- 
• rithms, ii. 285. 


Narses, the eunuch^ sent hv J*isti- 
uian against Rom^, i, 351. 
Nations, prngiH'ss of, like that of iu- 
lUviduals, i. 12. • 

Secular variations of, i. 1^. 

, Death of, i. 17. • 

Are only transitional towns, i. 17. 
Nfcarclius, :m intAnate tVieud of Alex- 
ander t#ie Great, i. 173. 

Nebula', existence of, ii. 282. 

Nebular hypothesis, ii. 281. 
Necromancy, Alcxiindrian, i. 40?. 
Neo-Platonism, its origin impiitcil to 
Ainmonius Saccas, i. 211. 
‘Nervous system, general view ot, ii. 
«)4b. ^ 

Three distinct parts of human^u. 
353. 


Nestorians, thei; origin, i. 295. 

Early cultivate mediciivg i. 385. 
'^5'heir history ami proLV’css? i. ;>9l. 
New academy founded hy CariuNides, 

i, I GO. • 

Newspapers, their origin, ii. 204. 
When lifst regularly issued iiijhig- 
land. ii. 210. 

Were first issued in half, ii. g'.u).^ 
l^ewton, quotatfori tVoni “ 1‘ripeipia 
of, i. I2u. • 

AvaihMl himsidf of the doctrines of 
llipjiarehus, i. 2<>2.^ 

Under no obligation to Bacon, ii. 
259. 

Publication of the “ Principia ” of, 

ii. 272. 

Ilis m.athematical learning and ex- 
.pi'idmental skill, ii. 2Si). 

Niagara Falls luriii^h jnaM.l* ot time 
' from etlect ])rodueed, ii. 3(».o 
Prove tlie* enormous ^?ge o; the 

earth, ii.;‘*34. , ^ • 

Nicma,^’ .tiicB»oi; summoned by Lon- 

stantine, i. 28t). 

Scc.md eouneii of, summon.el^ by 
Irene, i 42(i. 


Creed, i. 287. 

s V. a patron of art, ii. I«i0.^ 
(lia, church '^f, de,sti^»yed, i. 277. 
r, his opinion of the (ireel. ae- 
Liut of the Per.'d.ni*war, i 


ae- 

131. 
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Nile, inundationy.of, i. 86. 

Nirwana, the t^nd of successive exist-, 
ences in the Buddhist doctrine, 
i. 71, KiO. 

Nitrin, \vhy well adapted for monks, i. 

, 432. •' 

Nogaret, V’’illiam do, the legal aavi- 
ser of Boniface, n. 84. • 

.Advises King Philip «'he Fair, ii. 

01 . 

Vomades, Asiatic, i. 29. 

Nominal ism, doctri^ie of, sprang from 
scholastic j)hilosopliy, ii. 11. 

Norman invasion of fhigland favoured 
by Pope (Jregoiy Vlh, ii. 16. 

Norway, depth of min in, i. 27), 
Klevation and depression in level of, 

’ ii. 307. 

Norwecrians, diet of, accounted for, i. 
27 ^ 

Nov.'ituS'the heretic, i, 284. 

Numlier the lirst jjrincijile according 
to the Pythagorern philosophy, 

i. U3. 

Nturenius, a Trinitarian, IV 211. 

'Numerals, Arabic, derived from the 
Hindus, ii. 40. 

Introduced into diherent countrico, 

ii. 49. ■- 

Oaks, objects of adoration among the 
German nations, i. 241. 

Obelisks, Egyptian, prodigious height 
of, i. 7o. 

Observatories first introduced into 
Europe by the Arabs, ii. 42. 

Ocean, its size, ii. 371. 

Octave, the grand standard of harmo- 
nical relation among the Pytha- 
gorean^, i. 116. 

Oliva, John "'Peter, his comment on 
the Apocalypse, ii. 78.*^-^- 

Olympian d'vities, their nature, i. 50. 

Omar, Khalif, tak^s Jerusakm, i. 

i'odo. 

IBs behaviour contrasted with that 
c;f the Crusaders, ii. 22. 

Opinion end Keasor Parmenides’s work 
on, i. 121. , 

Optics. discd**feries in, ii. 379. 


I 

Oratory supplanted by journalism, ii. 

' 204. 

Orchomenos, ruins of, i. 32. , 

Orders, monastic, rise and progress of, 

'•'i, 

Orostps comiiolleil to interi'ere to stop 
a riot in Alexandria, i. 322. 
OrganjHhe, invented by Sylvester, a 
Benedictine monk, i. 437, 
Organisms, })enTianencc 1 4’, tlue tc>ei- 
ternal conditions, i, 8. 

Control of physical agents over, i. 

9. , 

Dates of various, ii. 321. 

Orj)heus, legend? of, i. 37. 

Osii'is, daily ceremony before tomb of, 

i. 89. 

One of the divinities ot the Egyp- 
tian theology, i. 91, 

Site of temple of, given to the 
church, i. 319. 

Osporco chnngcs his unseemly uaiut' 
into Sergius, ii. 143. 

Ostrogoth monarchy overthrown, i. 
351, 

Otho HE, Emperor, contemplates a 
reform in the (^hurch, and is poi- 
soned by Stephaniii, ii. t^. 

Otranto taken by the Mohammedans, 

ii. 109. 

Otto, Guericke, invented the air-pump 
ii. 286. 

Oxus, its drying up, i, 29. 

Pacific Ocean crossed, ii. 171. 
Paganism, attitude of, i. 268. 

Death-blow given to, by Theodosius, 
i. 312. 

Pagans, accusation of, against the 
Christians, i. 301. 

Painting and scul])ture, relation ot 
the Church to, i. 360.?-'^’U-'' 
Pakeontology, h'stori^M sketch ot 
early, ii. 314. 

Palati'ue library burnt by Gregory 
the Great, i. 357. 

Pandataria, Sylverius banished do’ i. 
354. 

Pantheism, theology of India under- 
laid with, i. 59. 
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Pantheism adopted by Parmenic^s, i. | 

121 . # • 

Greek, i. 221k 

liistory^f, i. 290. 

Goi^;ei: latiofi of ^ts power in the 

• W'lst, i. 362. 

Signal [)eciiliarity of, i. 37^S. , 

Jluiiiaii origin of, i. 382. 

Paper, inveiitioii of, ii. 200. • 

rappaf, aiwVlexandriaii geometrician, 
i. 204. 

Faraholaiii diverted from their ori- 
giiiaf intent by C'yril, i. 321, 386. 

“Paraclete,” doctidnes of faith dis- * 
cussed in tlie, ii. 10. 

Paradise spoken of with clearness by 
Mokimmed, i. 345. 

Parliament, its accusation against the 
clergy, ii. 235. 

Parma, John of, the General ol the 
Franciscans, ii. 77. 

Parmenides, doctrines of, i. 121. 

Pascal, his views of humanity, i. IS. 

The intluence of his writings, ii. 
285. 

Path -zone, i. 24. 

Patrislicisin, introduction of, i. 314 

Doctrines of, i. 315. 

Gonllict of, witli philosophy, i. 316. 

Decline of, ii. 129. 

Krnl of gcogra})hy of, ii. 164, , 

Ethnical ideas of, ii. 165. 

End of, ii. 225. 

Paul us yl'Jmilius, his severity, i. 249. 

Pausanias, i. Dll. 

Pehigia.n controversy, its elTect on Pa- 
pal su})eriority, i. 293. 

Pelagius, his doctrines, i. 293, 366. 

Peuaiiees, the VTala doctrine ol, i. 
61, 

Peii^^jijnm first applied to clocks by 
the^’ ; grs, ii. 42. 

Pepin, the .sou ot Charles Martel, i. 
370. • 

Pevgaiuus, library of, transferred to 

• Egv])t, i. 313, 

PerMe s" embraces obnoxious opfnions, 
i. 50. 

His the age of improveiuent in 
architecture and oratory, i. 132. | 


0 • 

Perictione, the repented tnother of 
Plato, i. 151. 

Pc#-iodieiti(is, human eai^se of, i. 7. 
Perijiatetics, their philosojUiy, i. liW. 
Persecutions, miijail cll'ei;ts of, ii. ‘^25. 
1^‘r.sepolis, burning of ^y Alexander 
I the Great'fi. 17 E 
Parses, revolt of, i. 2 10. ^ 

Persia, Gia'ek invasion of, i, 171. 

Subdued by Othuian 111., i. 335, 
Persian iiivasiongiif Eiiropi', i.^lilO, 
Attack on the Dyzantine system, i. 
326. 


Person i lied forifis introduced, i. 37. 
Perturbations, astronomical, account- 
ed for, ii. 274. ♦ 

Peru, its coast, a rainless distr^l, 


8 »;. 


A description of, ii. DJ9. 
iii^eicr d'Aj»oiio, tlu; ajche*nist, the 
worn'.ci’s imputed to him, ii. 116. 
Peter de Dyieys, his martyrdom, ii. , 
60. 

Petiii- Mffi'one becomes Celesti^c V., 

i. 79. 

Peter the Hermit, ii. 22, D55. ^ 

J’eter the N’ciulaiblii, his aequirenie t« 

11 . 12 . ' , 

Peter’s jxTice, ii. 5E 

Petrareli, liis o])inion of Avignon, ii. 

• 95. ^ 

His zt'al for learning, ii. 194. 
Pharaoh Neelio, Ids siui's first double 
the Cajie of Good Hope, ii. 167. 
Philadelphus i’tnlemy, i. 189. 

Phihe, mysti'rioiis tiMiijile of, i. 89. 
Ph'lip tin; Fair protects tlic Coluiinas, 

ii. 81. 

Philiston, a writer on rce-nieii, J. 397. 
Philo of Larissa, fouieiiu’ - 1 the filth 
acab jiiiv^i. 

Philo The Jew thinks he^s inspired, [, 


“ 09 . 

Compares tlie mind to the^^'e^ i. 
2 ;; 4 . 

Pliilosopher’s stone, i. 407. ^ ^ • 
Philosophers, uerseeiit ionjif, i. 311 . 

Tlie r.‘V(dt of, ii. I I'b 
Philoso])hieal eritieisi^., 4/Tect of, i. 46 
Schools, Indian, i. 65. 
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Philosophical priiiciples, application [ 
of, i. 2;37. ' 

Philosophy, Dcripatetic, i. 178. 

'...Greek, nd and summary of, i. 217. 

Greek and Indian the analogy be- 
tween, j. 236. 

Reappearance of, iL 3. 

Phlogiston, theory of, ii. 374. 

Phocacans built Marseilles, i. 46. 

Phoenicians, enterprise of, i. 45. 

Phosphorus discovered by Achild Be- 
chil, i. 410. 

Photius, his two works, ii. 59. 

Piiotography, ii. 383.*' 

Physical instruments, improvements 
in, .4. 384. 

J[^b-,'sicians, classes of, i. 397. 

Jewish, i. 400. 

Ojjpose sui)ernaturalism, ii. 113. 

Are disjliked by the Church, ii. 12C 

Physics of Zeno, i, 1 83. 

Physiology, its phases tne same as 
those of ])h vsics, i.^o. 

Of Plato, i. 156. ^ 

Of'^'Vristotle, i. 180. 

■ Ticcoloniini lays the foundation of 
■ general anatomy, ii. 285. 

Pietro (i'e Vinea n.idertakes to poison 
Frederick il., ii. 72. 

Pinzons of Palos assist Columbus, ii. 
161. " 

Pisa, Council of, deposes the rival 
Popes, ii. 97. 

The first botanical gardens esta- 
blished at, ii. 390. 

Plagues, mortality of ancient, i. 250. 

Plants, elfect of seasons on, i. 6. 

Their dependence on the air, i. 102, 
•i. 339. 

Platff’a, fabi^lous" number slain at 
battle of, :. t30. , 

Plater first. classified diseases, li. 285. 

iTato, his profound knowledge ^pf hu- 
nian nature, i. 53. 

HIs doctrines, i. 152. 

Platonism, Plutarch leans to, i. 210. 

Reap}>earance of. in Europe, ii. 193. 

Plays, mirhble, moral, real, ii. 246. 

Pleiade.s, a^n;; ;,name given to seven 
Alexandrian poets, i. 201. 


Plotinus, writings of, i. 212, 404. 
Plutarch leans to jjatonizing Orien- 
trlism, i. 210. 

Poggio Bracciolini noted, ii. 101. 
Polarization of light iends support to 
the undulatory theory, ii. 3jil2. 
Pole sE'p, ii. 3()5. 

Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, •op- 
poses V^ictor, Bishop of Rome. i. 
291. ' 

Polygamy, institution of, i. 331. 
Scoured the conquest of Africa, i. 
334. 

Its influence in consolidating the 
conquests of Mohammedanism, i. 
3.18. 

Polytheism, its antasronism to science, 
i. 49. 

Slowne.ss of its decline, i. 52. 
Pontifical power sustained by phy- 
.sical Yorce, i. 300. 

Popes, biography of, from A.D. 757, 

i. 378. 

Had no faith in the result of the 
Cru.sades, ii. 23. 

Porjdiyry, his v/ritiugs, i. 214, 404. 
Porsenna takes Rome, i. 244. 
Posidonius, i. 2; >2. 

Praxagoras wrote on the pulse, i. 397. 
Prc-exi.stom^e, Plato’s notion of, i. 160. 
Press, liberty of, secured, ii. 250. 

“ Prineipia,” Newton’s, quotation 
from, i. 120. 

Publication of, ii. 272. 

Its ine()mj)arable merit, ii. 275. 
Printing, invention of, ii. 198. 

Elfeets of, ii. 20U. 

Problems of Greek philosophy, i. 217. 
Proclus burns Vitaliaii’s shi])s, i. 215. 

His theology, i. 215. 

Procopius, the historian, see^’f^t'^^T to 
Belisarius, ii. 58.^, 

Profatius, a Jew,^ap[>ointed regent of 
tfe faculty of Montpellier, ii. 
1 25 . 

Prosper Alpinus writes on diagnosis, 

ii. 285. 

Protestant, origin of the name, ii. 211. 
Provincial letters of Pascal, inlluen^e 
of, ii. 286. 
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Psammetichiis overthrows the ancient 
policy of Eo\j|)t, i. 75. t 

“ Psainniitcs^” a work of ArchigKwes, 
1. Iil5. ^ 

Psycliology, oriy^n of,»i. 101. 

Sol^utioii of ■questions of, ii. 544. 
Ptolemies, {nhitica] })osition of, i. 186. 

B^ovraphy of, i. ‘JOO. * * 

i’tolemy, his “Byntaxis,” i. 205. 
PuiTeiido^'f, ;#iithor of the “Law of 
Nature and Nations,” ii. 286. 
Pulj)it, iniluence (d‘, allected by the 
])re.<s, #i. 2Ul. 

DecNne of ehxjuence of, ii. 205. 

Its relation to the tlrama, ii. 219. 

State of, an index of the mental 
condition of a nation, ii. 249. 
Ihndc wars, results of, i. 245. 

Pnranas, i. 65. 

Pyj'amids of L,gypt, size of, i. 75. 

d’he (Ireat, its antii^uity .tnd won- 
ders, i. 8i. 

What they have witnessed, i. 84. 

Their testimony unreliable as to 
the a^e of the world, ii. 527. 
Pyrrho, the founder of the Sceptics, 

I. 164. 

Pyrrhus, the Ejiirot, i. 244. 

Pythagoras, biograjihy of, i. 111. 

The service he rendered us, i. 230. 

Quintus Sextius, i. 258. 

Quipus, a Peruvian instrument for 
enumeration, ii. 185. 

Quito, why it was regarded as a holy 
place, ii. 185. 

Pah, a Jewish anatomist, i. 400. 
Labaniis, a Benedictine monk, sets 
u]) a school ill Germany, i. 457. 
riahld^viltivate medicine, ii. 122. 
loidbeiT,- fv'# views on transubstantia- 
ti"n, ii. 10. » ♦ 

P-'ilways, ii. 587. g 

Puin, quantity of in Europe, i. 25. 

‘Maximum piunts of, i. 25. 
h’aial(«s countries, agriculture iif, i. 
85. 

Of the We.st, i. 86. 

Feru one, ii. 180. , 


Rainy days, numhoi^of, i. 26f 
• Intluene.e of, i. 27. 

Ram^'ses 11., Ins ])olicy, i. 78. 

Ras(!hi, his varied acquirc#ients, 

125. 

Raj^eniia, Gerhert appointed Aroh- 
^ hishoji of, iij*6. * 

Ivay leads the way to comjiarative 
nnaton^', ii. 286. * 

Raymond Lully, said to have het'n 
com pell 0(1 to^nake gold f(<i!’ Ld- 
ward IL, ii. K»5. 

Raymond do I’cunatorte coinj)ile.s a 
ft list of decre#als, ii. 70. 

Reading, its advantage over listening, 
ii.'2(»5. 

Realism, its origin, ii, 11, 

Pe;i.son, Algaz/.ali’s doctrine of the 
fallibility of, ii. 51. 
l’(jjlr.ctio ad ahsunlum *iiitj‘odu<M'(l 
by Zeno, i. 122. * 

Rellection, Benioci it ii.s’s view of, i, 125. 
Petlex action, fi. 518, 

Kethrinatiog attempted in Greece, i. 
50. • 

Iniluences leading to, ii. 190. 

Dawn of the, lM.)4. 

*]u Switzerland, ii.rJlO. 

Grg.iriizaGnn (d', ii. 211, 

In Italy, ii. 212. 

• Arrest of, ii. 214. . 

* Counter, ii. 219. 

Culmination of, in America, ii. 22G. 
Relics, age (d', i. 51. 

VVTu'sliip of, i. 414. 

liemiiiisceiice, Plato’s doctri-ne of, i. 

755. 

Republic of Plato, i, 159. 

Revolution, Er»ni h, ii. 150., ^ 

Rhacoli.s, Alexaiidi'i;^ eiaa on the 
site of, i. lyj. 

Phazes (fTsemaus sulphuric ^cid, i. 410. _ 
Khazes, a Moori>h writer on botany, 

ii. iVd. 

Rheims, G(ud»eit ajipointed Arch- 
bishop of. ii. 5. 

Riiodos raised troiii the sea, i. 50. 
Rhodians, maritime (Vde ot, i. 45. 
Richard 1. of Lnglaiid ^.-‘icherously 
imjirisoued, ii. 25. 
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Richard Y. of England, his treatment 
by Saladin contrasted with that ' 
he received from a Chri.-tiau 
^ priiilL*, ii. l-JG. 

Ri'nizi, a demagogre, ii. 95. 

Rig Veda, -asserted to have been "e- 
vealed by Brahtna, i. 58. 

Robber Synod,” the council of Ephe- 
sus, i. 297. 

Roderic, King of the Goths, ii. 28. 
RodeAgo de Tri,'cna, the first of 
Columbus’s crew to descry land, 
ii. 163. 

Roman power, influence of, i. 52. 
Christianity, influence of, on the 
peojde, i. 241. 

'^ilistory, importance of, i. 242. 
Power, triple form of, i. 243. 

First theocracy and legends, i. 243. 
History, early, i. 243. , 

Slave laws, atrocity of, i. 240. 

Slave system, social effects of, i. 249. 
Depravity, i. 252. 

V5)men, their dissolutcv'ess, i. 253. 
Ethnical element disa{>p(‘ars, i. 255. 
Conquest, effects of, i. 256. 

Rome, cause of periiJiueiice of, i. IJ. 
Unpitying tyi'nnny of. i. 267. 

Fail and sack of, by Alaric, i. 300. 
Fall and pillage of, by the VCindals, 
i. 350.' ^ 

Progress of, to Papal supremacy, i. 

352. 

Relations of, to Constantinople, i. 

353. 

Three pressures upon, ii. 1. 

Pillaged, sacked, and fired by 
Henry, ii. 20. 

immoralities of, brought to light 
by tfi'^ Cril.^ades, ii. 1.36. 

Its geological peculiarities, ii. 307. 
Romer, Iqs estimate of the vVdocity of 
light confirmed, ii. 299. 

„Rrcelin of Couipiegno, an early 
advocate of Nomiiialisjn, ii. 11. 
Ruysch improves minute anatomy, ii. 
286 .^ 

SacrameikiCia'ans, separate from the 
Lutherans, li. 211. 


Sal^ara Desert aflccts the distribution 
v; of heat in Eurcj^x*, i. 24. 

Sal.- .lip refakes Jerusalem, ii. 25, 

li(S noble beliaviqur to Richard 1., 

ii. 136. . ’ „ 

Salamanca, Columbus confuted by the 
Council of, ii, 161. 

Council of, its re])ly when u^ged 
to teacli pliysical science, ii. 
278. • 

Sampson, Agnes, burnt for witch- 
craft, ii. 1 1 7. 

Samuel, an accoinjdished .^ewish])hy- 
sician, i. 400. 

Sanctorio lays* the foundation of 
modern ]diysiology, ii. 285. 

Invents the therinomete|’, ii. 300. 

Sanscrit vocabulary, i. 33. 

Saracens, their policy, i. 3:16. 

Cause of their check in the conquest 
of France, i. 369. 

Arc taught hy the Nestori.ans and 
Jews, i. 384. 

They dominate in the ^lediter- 
rauean, i. 422. 

Their chemistry, medicine, and 
surgery, ii. 

Their pliilosophy, ii. 49. 

Early cultivators of astronomy, ii. 
i:.53. 

Sardica, (hunicil of, i. 292. 

Satan, notion of, had become debased, 
i. 414. 

Sautreo, William, the first English 
martyr, ii. 99. 

Saviour, ill Koran never called Son 
of God, i. 342. 

Model of, eventually received, i- 
361. 

Scandinavian geological motion, i- 
30. 

Discovery of Aiuerica.'^'^d^C j4j 175. 

Sceptics, rise oi, i. 

Sch^m, causes of the great, ii. 96. 

Scholastic })hilosophy, rise of, ii. 11. 

Theology, rise of, ii. 12. 

Schools, philosophical Greek,, nferely 
points of reunion, i, 112. 

The jMegaric, Cyrenaic, and 
Cynical, i. 148, * 
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Science, Alexandrian, 

325. 

Sculpture, relation of 
3 GO. ^ 

Sea of Azof, « dei^udoncy of the 
iMcditerranean, i. 28. * 

Seasons, elfcct of, on anim.als i^nd 
• j)lant.s, i. G. 

Sebastian de Klcano, the Lieutenant. 

* of i^Iaof'llan. ii. 173. 

Secular ge<jlooical movement of 
Europe and Asia, i. 20. 
Ine(iua,i#t/K'S of satellites, ii. 277. 
Somiffire.ular canals^ their function, 

i. 5. 

Seneca, the influence of his writings 
acicoyntod for, i. 258. 

Sens, Council of, report of, to Rome, 

ii. 11. 

Sensation, lleinocritus confounds it 
witii thought, i. 125. • 

Senses, Algaz/ali’s doctrine of the 
fallibility of, ii. 5u. 

Septuagint lAhle, the translators of, 
entert.aincd by Ptolemy riula- 
del})hus, i. 100. 

Serapion, causes of its umbrage to 
Archbislio}) d'heophilus, i. 318. 
Destruction of, i. 310. 

Serapis, establishment of the worsliip 
of, i. 187. 

Description of the temple of, i. 
318. 

Statue of, destroyed, i. 319. 

Lemide of, used for a hospital, i. 
300. 

Servetus, the burning of, by Calvin, 
ii. 22G. 

Almost detected the circulation of 
the l)lood, ii. 285. 

S(;^jj51e rebellion in Sicily, i. 217. 
Sexubie,’’ 3*''wer of, an obs(‘rvatory 
built by Ae ..l^rabs, ii. 42. 
Shakes])eare, quotation from, 207. 
llis position witli regard to English 
, literature, ii. 210. 

Shepherds, the, their exertioAs in 
behalf of King l.ouis, ii. 7G. 
iJJ^iites, one of the sevent' -three 
Mohammedan sects, i. 347. 


Sigismimd, Empcr^„his ti^ach*erous 
conduct to Jolm Huss, ii. 101. 
Silv,»3r, its comparative value in Rome, 
i. 251. • 

Simon IMagus, ar^ Oriental magici m, 
• wonders related of. ii. 114. * 

Simony, organisation of, n. 07. 

!Siri«is, its supposed iiflliieiice on the 
water? of the Nile, i. 00. * 

Slave system, Eoiiian, i. 240. 

Slavery under ('Igivlemagne, ij*373. 
Recognized in certain eases in 
j\I(c\ieo, ii. 17G. 

Slavians eonveriA'd by Greek mission^ 
aries, i. 3G7. 

Smyrna, Erasist ratus established a 
school there, i. 300, 

Snow, di.-dribulio'i of, in Euro})e, i. 
2G. 

^uo.vy days, number oP, a| various 
I daces, i. 2t). 

Social war, imjiortant results of, i. 
247. * 

Eminence, no preservative from so- 
cial (lelusion. ii . 1 1 7. 

Society, the inr(dKM:tual elass the true* 
representative of a ?ommiulit}V 
i. 13. # ^ ; 

Sociology, comparative, u. 359. 
Socrates, Aristophanes excites thft 
► pcoid(! against, i. “W. 

His mode of teaebiiig, and his 
doctrines, i. EEL 
Character of, in Athens, i. 14G. 
“dlie ]\Iad,” i. 151).' 

Solar systoin ])roves the existence of 
• law, i. 4. 

Soliman the iMagnilicent takes Ikd- 
graiie, ii» K'O. • 

Sonnites, one offthe ^>*veTity-throe 
Moliammedan i. .>1/ 

Sopat(P' accused of magic^ and decapi- 
tated, i. 3lU. 

So])hists, their (ifadrines, i. lo5^* ^ 
Their iiilliouiee, i. 22<). 

Sorcerv, iiitermiugling of magij and, 
i.''402. 

Introduction of SuropcTm, ii. 115. 
Soul, Indian ideas of V/vJ. 60. 
Rurifleation of, i. Gl. 
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Soul, Diogenes* x^finion of that of the 
world, i. 99. 

Plato’s doctrine of the triple -con- 
stitii^ion of, i. 15G. 

Greek problem to the nature of, 
1.218,- 

As to the immortality and absorp • 
tion of, i. 228. , 

The human, ii. 365. 

Sound, nature and properties of, ii. 

-m. 

Spain, Roman annexation of, i. 247, 
Aral) invasion of, ii. 28. 

Literature of, ii. 35. 

Crime of, ii. 166. 

Sparta, ' Lycurgiis abolished private 
property in, i. 129. 

Spartacus, the gladiator, i. 248. 

Species, Cuvier’s doctrine of the per- 
marence of, ii, 326. 

Opposition to the doctrine of trans- 
mutation of, ii. 328. 

Specific gravity, Alhaxen’s tables of, | 
clearly approach ou’" own, ii. i 
48. 

Spha3rus, the Stoic, fraud practised 

’ " on, i, 189. 

Spheres* muj;iic of, 'a belief entertained 
by the Pythagoreans, i. 116. 

Sphinxes, one of the wonders of 
ancient Tgypt, i. 76. 

Spinal cord, its separate and conjo/’: . 
action, ii. 352. 

Sjdres, brst Diet of, ii. 210. 

Spirit, in chemistry, had at first a 
literal meaning, i. 405. 

Spiritualists, their devout regard for 
the “ Everlasting Gospel,” ii. 78. 

Spontaneous generaEon, Anaxi- 
mander’” doctrine of, i. 107. 
Anaxagoras’.? cfoctripe of, i.^109. 

Stage, state of, an index of the mental I 
condition of a nation, ii. 219. . 

Statjeari first counted the vibrations 
of a string emitting musical 
notes, ii. 390. | 

Stars, multiple, i. 4. | 

Coloured light of double, ii. 277. I 

Our clus^^.i='’'of, how divided, ii. 
280. 1 


I Sta ’’-worship, fetichism displaced by. 

The* philo.sophy of, i. 90. 

SteiJn -engine first d ivented by Hero, 

i. 20r,, 387”. 

The nature of Watt’s improve 'rieiit 
in, ii. 385. 

Steno first recognizes the tw('‘>('ol(l 
division of rocks, ii. 315. , 

Stephania, wife of Crescentiui, poisons 
Otho IIL, ii. 7. 

Stephanus, a gi-.-immarian of Constaii- 
j tinople, ii. 58. ^ 

I Stephen 11. , Po])e, consecrates Pepin 
I and his family, i. 370. 

Stephen 111., Pope, urges (iharlemrigne 
against the Loml)ards,0. 371. 

Stephenson, George, his improvement 
in the locomotive, and its results, 

ii. 387. 

Stcrcorists, their doctrines, ii, 10, 

Stereoscope, an optical instrument, ii. 
380. 

Stevinus, his mechanical works, ii. 
269. 

Revives ooiu’ect views of the me- 
chanical properties of water, ii. 
372. 

Sfigmata, marks miraculously im- 
pr(;ssc(l on the body of St. Francis, 
ii. 64. 

Stilicho, a Goth, com])els Alaric to re- 
treat, and Rhadogast to sur- 
render, i. 300. 

Is murdered by the Emperor, his 
master, i. 300. 

Stoicism, its intention, i. 183. 

Stoics, exoteric j)hilosophy of, i. 184. 

Struve, his estimate of the velocity of 
light, ii. 299. 

vStylites, St. Simeon, an aer^vl)":; ' Ayr 
of the fifth century, L 426. 

Success too often the criterion of 
right, i. 332, 

Sun, agency of, i. 103, 

Aristarchus’s attempts to ascejtAin 
the distance of, i. 199. 

The source of force, ii. 339. 

Influence of, on organic and incjf- 
gauic nature, ii. 362, 
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Snn-dinls, invention of, wronfl^nlly 
ascribed Anaximander, / ]() 7 ® 
Supererogation, the theory oi, I. 207. 
Suj)ernatural a^)earances, caubi of, i. 
428. t • 

Su^^ernatnralism, its adoption by th? 
age of faith, ii. 112 . ^ 

.Overthrow of, in France, ti. 12(3. 
Superstitions, disappearance of, i. 2,3.^ 
^•vamimiaftini applies dissection to 
the natural history of insects, ii. 
28(3. 

S\ved(^n, thange of level in, ii. .‘307. 
SvbSris, a luxurious Italiot citv, i.* 
128. * 

Sylverius, Pope, deposed by the Fin- 
per§r’s wife, Theodora, i. .‘3.54. 
fylvester, a llencdictine monk, in- 
vents the organ, i. 4:37. 
fylvester 11., Pc )pe, is believed to liave 
made a speaking he.ao* ii. 1 15. 
8 ymmachus, Senator, falls a victim 
to the wrath of Tlieodoric, the 
Gothic king, i. 35:3. 

“ Syataxis,” tlie great work of 
Ptolemy, i, 203. 

Syphilis, moral state of Europe indi- 
cated by the spread of, ii. 2 :) 1 . 
8 yria., im])ortance of conquest ol‘, to 
the Arabs, i. 3:3.5. 

dacitus, his testimony to the depraved 
state of Roman morality, i. 254. 
larasiiis created Patriarch by Irene, 
i. 420. 

Eirik lands at Gibraltar, so called in 
memory of his name, ii. 29. 

T artars, why tliey prefer a milk diet, 
i. 27. 

lart.arus, one of the two divisions of 
b'^11, .according to Anaximenes, i. 

.JO. 

daxntion, .amoitnt^f Roman, i. 251. 
layior^ .Jeremy, his testimon|r .as to 
the authority of the Fathers, ii. 
225 

d clc^cope, invention of, ii. 2 G 1 , 

1 temperature, life can only be main- 
tained within a narrow range. 

i. 7. 


Templars, apof(fa»y, ai'rcst* and 
punishment of, ii. 90. 91, 92. 
Icfisoiis, or poetic dispi^tations, origi* 
mited among the ArJes, ii. \W. 
Tertullian, his ietter to Scai)iua i 
275. 

^ Denounces i#ie Rishop of Rome .as 
a heretic, i. 291. 

Denies the Siaapture authority for 
certain observances, i. ;;,3,s. 

Ilis impressioii of the personal ap- 
pearanc(! of the Saviour, i. 'Ml. 
Testimony, human, value of, ii. 119. 
Tctractys, the*nnmher “ten,” why 
so called, i, 1 14. 

Tezeuco, description of, ii, 1*78. 

Tliahor, mysterious light of, ii,?^ 9 . 
d hales, philosoj'liy of, i. 95. 
ddianiiiasius, the name yf Ainmonius 
% eh.inged to, i. ;) 22 , • 

d'heatre, the English, ii. 215. 
ddiehit l3en^(.’o]’rah determines the 
length of the ye:ir, ii, 41. 
Theodor.-’f Emj)ress, restores ynnge- 
worship, i. 421. 

d’lieodoric, tlie Ost rogotlnylfeet of the 
0 conquest |)f Italy by, i. :15:3.* ' - 

ddu' change in his j)olicy, i. iloil. 
Theodorus, Rishop his tongue cut 
rut, i. 37'S. 

ddieodosius, Eni])er.^r, fanaticism of, i. 
312. 

Ilis cruel vengeance at Thessalouica, 

;. 31:3. 


His acts, i. 317. 

Orders the St‘ra])ion to he torn 
’ down, i. 319. 

ddieodosius, an Alexandrian geometri- 
cian, i. S<) 1 . ^ ! 

Theon, an Alexairfrion ^ow.metia’cian, 
and fatl^u- ol* flypatia, i, 294, 

:322. » 

Theoj^iilus, Aro!,hisbo|) of Alexamlria, 
his character, i. :317. • , 

Cause of ids umbrage at the 

St.Tapion, i. .‘318. 

Persecutions of, 319^ 

Theophilns, P.ishop o^ Antioch, first 
intivikiced the wt. 4 “Trinity,^ 
1 . 273. 
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Theophilits, Empek)r, image-worship 
restored at his death, i. 421. 

His surly pud insoleut reply to 
* niairrti u, ii. 40. 

Theosis, its mcanins,’' as employed by 
John l]^i'igena, ii. 9. 

Thorapeiitje, early Egyptian hermits. 
^ i. 424. 

Thormotics, science of hea^, ii. .383. 

Thessalonioa, rnassaci-e at, i. 313. 

ThoinaOa Kempis, tl^e re])uted author 
of “The Imitation of Christ/’ ii. 
19G. 

Thought, confoundei^ with sensation 
by Democritus, i. 125. 

Variation of human, ii. 205. 

Thilcydides, his secret disbelief of the 
Trojan war, i. 49. 

Thuringians converted in the seventh 
andt'dglUh centuries, i. 365. « 

Tides and currents explained on the 
theory of gravitatimi, ii. 371, 

Time, nothing absolute in, i. 17. 

Torricelli, weight of aDnosphere 
understood b^dbre, ii. 47. 

• Hydrostatics creattal by, ii. 285. 

' Constructs the bar, 'meter, and do- 
mdnstigVes tlie pressure of the 
air, ii. 390. 

Toscanelli, a Florentine astronomer, 
and friend lof Columbus, ii.' 
160. 

Constructs Ids gnomon in the 
Cathedral of Florence, ii. 255. 

Tours, battle of, i. 368. 

Trade-wind, under the dominion of 
law, i. 4. 

Transformation, the world is under- 
going unceasing, i../59. 

Transitionaf /brmj«y nature of, i. 12. 

Transmigration of sopls, the Veda 
doctripe of, i. 61. 

The Buddhist doetrine «f, i. /"I. 

Tu'e Pythagorean 'doctrir.e of, does 
not imply the absolute immorta- 
lity of the soul, i. 117. 

Plato’s doctrine of, i. 156. 

Transmission, heiCditary, nature of, 
ii. 333^., 

Transmutation of metals, i. 406. 


Trapsmutalion of species, doctrine of, 
'pis met with op )osition, ii. .328. 

TranLubstaiitiation, a twin-sister of 
Iransmutation, 407. 

The doctrine ‘.d’, lii ,t attacked by 
the new i>hilosophers, ii. 0. . 
Tlie Italian doidrinc of, rejected I v 
tlie'Cerman and Swiss reforiiuv’s, 
ii. 210. 

Tribotdaii susjiected of' bo'ng an 
•atheist, i. 359. 

Trinitarian disputes had their .start- 
ing ])oint in Alexaiidri?., i. 191. 

Trinity, the Indian doctrine trf, i. 
64. 

Tlie Egyptian doctrine of, i. 91. 

Is assumed in the doctrine of Nu- 
menius, i. 21 1, / 

The word does not occur in the 
Scriptures, i. 273). 

Trill mvira\.e, the First, usurps the 
power of the si'uate and ])eople, 
i. 218. 

Trojan war, various views enter- 
tained about, i, 50. 
ll(»rsc, supm’stitious notions of the 
tools with wliich it was made, i. 
51. 

Troubadours use the Languo d’Oc in 
the north of France, ii. 60. 

Tronvercs use the Langue d’Oil in 
the south of France, ii. 60. 

Tupac Yupanqui, luca, quoted, ii. 
18.3. 

’rurkish invasion, effect of, ii. 110. 

Turks, their origin and progress, ii. 
105. 

Tutebing, his severe and prolonged 
jmnisliment, ii. 244. 

Tycho makes a now catalogue of the 
stars, ii. 284. « - -arv 

’rympanum, its function, ifo? "" 

Ty[)cs, Iffatonic, i. Ib^T. 

'lyre, l-iill of, i. 80. 

'Pyriaiis, their enterprise, i. 45. 

Ulphalas invents an alphabet (oP the 
Goths, i. 367. 

“ Hnam Sanotam,” the bull of, issujd 
by Pope Boniface, ii. 83, 
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Dnder-world, primitive riotior# re- 
spectiriL'', I 

llndulatory theory of light, it Isi. 
L'nilormity, doi®i-iue of, ii. 323. 

Unity of mnnktiid, i. 10. , 

lieligious, implies tyranny to the 
individual, ii. 227. . • 

U’,fi verse, iineliaiigeabi lity ot, taught 
by Anaxagoras, i. 1U8. • 

Its ifiagifi tilde, ii. 202, 335. 
hnreli ability of sense, Zeno’s illustra- 
tion of, i. 123. 

I'rbM,; 11? institutes the Crusades, ii. 

20 . 

Urban VI., his cruelty to his cardinals 
and bishops, ii. i)6. 


Valentinian issues an edict denounidng 
the contumacy of llih^ry, i. iUiO. 
Is a iNicenist, i. .31 1. 

Vahu’ius, Count, the Pelagian question 
settled through his inlluenee, i. 
204. 

^ allisncri, an Italian geologist of the 
eighteenth cent ury, ii. iUb. 
^^■ludai attack, i. 327. 

\'andals converted in the fourth cen- 
tury, i, 305. 

\ ;in Ilelmont introduc.eil the theory 
of vitality into im'dieine, ii. 285. 
^ ariation of organic forms, i, 8. 

Man not exempt from law of, i. 
Itk 

Human, best seen when examined 
on a line of the meridi.an, i. 11. 
fhe ])olitieal result of human, i. 
11. 

-irolius, a distinguished anatomist, ii. 
284. 

f'Vu’entiiis, his sce})tieism, i. 

■ ^ * % 

^ usco (b? Cama doubles the Cape of 

fb'C/d Ilojie, ii. 187. • 

^ atie.in library founded by Nicholas 
• ^V., li. 111. , 

‘ ' daistn, the adoration of nature, its 
doctrines, i. 58. 

• its changes, i. 64. 

^ ''6,1c doctrines, minor, i. 62. 

VUL, ui 
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Venice, commercial* rivalry between 
Cenoa and, ii. 158. 

Takes the lead in thcfmblication of 
books, ii. 100. ^ 

Venus, light of illie planet, ii. .30i. 
iPeroiia, Kracaster wrote len the petri- 
# factions fi^ind at, ii. 315. 

Tlic tir^t geological museiiiu esta- 
blished at, ii. 300. 

Vesicles, nerve, structure and fuiu'- 
lions of, ii.#)47. 

Victoi, l>isho}> of home, rcajuires tlo: 
Asiatic his^iops to conforn; to Ins 
view respecting Ivistei’, i. 201 


Victor III. deijoimees the li^e of Poj)e 
llenedict IX. as foul aiid^exe- 
crahle, i. 381. 

Vienne, Coum il of, ii. 81b 

Viet.a improves algebra* .'ind a{)plies 

• it to geometry, ii. 4!84.* 

Vjgilius |)iirehases thi' P;i])aey for two 

huiidrt'(4 pound, ^ of g'dd, i. .3,‘i I, 
Vinci, Leonardv) da, his eontrihut i"ns 
to siieiice, ii. 268. • 

I’irst assi.'^Ms llu! trm.' n.ature 
fossil remain-', ii. 31'*, 300. ^ ^ 

• Com|)ares tl|* act jell ol tiu^ oye t.f 

that of a camera# ohscura, ii. 


380. 

Virgin Mary, worshi])^>f, i. 206. 

** \'ari(ms art type^ ot the, i. 361. 
Visconti, liarnabas, irreverenec ol, ii. 

25. 

V^isigoths, spread of, ^li rough Creece, 
S|)aiu, It.ily, i. 3)i)0. 

Visym, correct ideas respecting, ii. 
380. , 

Vitello j)ui)lislies a tre;iti>e on opt u s 
in the si^teiMitli cenviry. i#. 2.3.u 
V’ocabul.'iry, Indo-ft^jr^n.^iiic, i. .12. 
Volcajjoes, ii. •:ol. 

Volta, iiulehtediiess of itieinistry toy 
i'#30l. , 

Voltaic elecfrieity, ii. 377. 

Vov.'i g(*s, minor, ii. 174. 

Vulgate InMOines tlie eeelesiff.Aieal 
autliority of tj^u- \V%t, i. 3)06. 
Jealous fears of l^one respect itig 
dej'reciatiuu ol tlie ..^itliority ul 

ii. 105.. 

2 V 
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Wales, South, ^'thickness of coal- 
beanui; strata in, ii. 308. 

tly; Peimiless, one of the first 
Crusaders, ii. 22. 

a'l, etiect of, on tHe low Arab class, 
i. 339. »■ 

Moral state of Europe indicated by 
• the usages of war, ii. i h>2. 

War system, lioman, i. ‘2r)0. 
Water„importauee of, in Egypt, i. 9G. 
The curious treatfse of Zosiinus on 
the virtues and composition of, 

i. 408. 

Physical and chemical relation of, 

ii. ;^ 72 . 

Wal’ , James, has revolutionized the 
industry of the world, i. 387. 

His discovery of the constitution of 
water, u. 340. 

His invention of the steam-engine, 
ii. ;i8.j. 

Week, origin of the, i. 403. 

Weeping statues, lield in supersti- 
'.jous veneration by foe vulgar, 

i. .hi. 

W e,':tern Euipire becomes exti net, i.o.hl. 
Westphalia, Peac(?^ of,^:he culminatioL 
of the Keformation, ii. 212. 
Whcwell,his testimony to tlie incom- 
j)arablQ merit of Newton’s 
“ Principia,’' ii. 273. < 

Wicklille translates the Bible, ii. 99. 

The revolt of, ii. 148. 

William of Cha.npeaux opens a school 
of logic in Pans, ii. 14. 

William, Lord of Moiit])ellier, his 
edict respecting the practice of 
gncdicine, ii. 123. 

William de Nbouiret'' assists King 
Philip dgvlQi’t Pope Boniface 11., 

ii. 84. ' , 

Also against the Templars, ii. 91. 

Wil'iain de Plaisiap prefers m long 
' hist of charges against Pope 
Boniface, ii. 84. 

Villis, nis researches on the brain 
and n€/vous^, system, ii. 286. 
thinking piety es held in .suj)crsti- 
tious Generation by the vulgar, 

i.51. 


Witchcraft, introduction of Euroj^pau 
K 115 . 

WonJ'n^ condition of, in India, i. 63 
‘‘ Sub-introduced, ’d i. 359. 

, Exerted extra.Vrtliridiy inlluence in 
the conversiou ol‘ Eurojie, i. ipi.i, 
WGDdwjyd improves mineralogy, u. 

286. ^ o 

World, to determine the origin a.'pj 
manner of jiroductron hr, the 
first object of Greek philosopliy, 
i. 217. 

Hindu doctrine of the abs'orptjon of, 

i. 226. . * 

Moral, is governed by ])rincij)lcs ana- 
logous to those which obtain lu 
the physical, i. 3'18. 

Expected end of, i. :!77. 
Anthropocent ric ideas of the hi^gin- 
iiiiig of, ii. 297. 

Worlds, iiiliuily of, ii. 292, 

Succession of, ii. 336. 

Worms, synod of, ii. 18. 

Xantippe, tlie wife of Socrates, hci 
character unfairly judged of, i. 
147. 

Xenophanes, the representative of a 
gr/aat philosophical advance, i. 

118 . 

Xerxes, his exjiloits exaggerateii, i. 
130. 

Ximenes, Cardinal, burns Arabic; 
manuscripts, ii. 177. 

Year, length of, determined by Ai 
hateguius and The bit Ben CorraJi. 

ii. 41. 

Yezed, Khalif, origin of Iconoclasiii 
imputed to, i. 417. 

Yolinda de Lusignan, Ere(^’.]jg!.;,. 

jielled to m:.'"i-y^ her by liouc 
rius HI., ii. 67. 

York, ‘Archbishop of, excommunicatcL 
ii. 75. 

Yuc^y, the site of the national paljn e 
of Peru, ii. 182. 

Zachary, Pope, enters into on alliatT*-' 
with King Pejiin, i. 370. 
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Zaryab, the musician, honour/paitl*! 
him by thd^vhalif Abdei^-amuan, 

ii. 34. I 

Zedekias, phyfyflan^to Charles the 
Bald, fabin ous story ol* ii. 12 U. • 
Zohl'a, splcndoor and maf^nificenco of 
the palace and (^^ardcais -if, ii.*>2. 
/(‘fnzeu, a well, one oi‘ the fictions of 
• • })CH)ul;y Mohammedanism, i.3-ir).* 
Zeno “le Eleatic, the doidrines of 
Parmenides carried out bv, i.. 
11^2. 


Zeno the Stoic, rival of Eidcunis i 

^ . 182 . 

Ziska, John, desecration* (J the b#!v 
of, ii. 149. ^ 

Zgsimus. Popo, annuls the decision <>! 

innoc(‘nt and (feclares iiic 
• opinion of Pelaoius tr) be ortio.- 
dox, j* 204. • 

Zosmiis the rano])olitan, descnbrs 
the process of <^i^lil)ation•i. I'ls. 
Zuinolius, th(! hoadcr ot the Swiss Kc* 
Ibrniatioii, ii. 210. 
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iVODIsdif’S Works. Notes of Bishop 
Hurd. Short Memoir, Portrait, and 8 
Plates of Medals. 6 vols. N. S. 

This 'is the most complete edition of 
Addisftn’s Works issued. • 

• 

ILFIERI'S Tragedies. In English 
Verse. With Notes, Argtiments, and In- 
troduction.*by E. A. Bowring, C. B. 2 vols. 
iV. A. 

AMERICAN POETRY, ~ / o ^ ; 

of America. 

% 

^AGON’S Moral and Historical 
Works, including Essays, Apophthegnis, 
Wisdom of the Ancients, New Atlantis, 
Henry VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History of Great 
Britain , J ulius Ctesar, and Augustus Ctesar. 
With Critical and liiographical Introduc- 
tion and Notes by J. Devey, M.A. Por- 
trait, N. S. 

— See atso Philosophical Library, 

BALLADS AND SONGS of the Pea- 
santry of England, from Oral Recitation, 
private MSS., Broadsides, &c. Edit, by 
R. Bell. N, S. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Selections. With Notes and Introduction 
by Leigh Hunt. 

[BECKMANN (J.) History of Inven- 
tions, Discoveries, and Origins. With 
Portraits of Beckmann and Janies Watt. 

2 vols. N,S. 

^ELL (Robert).— Ballads^ Chaucer^ 

[BOSWELL’S LiJb ^l^Jobn8on, with 
the TOUR in the iTE BRIDES and 
JOHNSONIANA. New Edition, with 
Notes and Appendices, by the Rev. A. 
Naj^er, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridgdl Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the 
Cambridge Edition of the ‘ Theological 
Workslof Barrow.’ With Frontispiece to 
earji vol. 6 vols. M.S, 

IBREMER’S (Frederlka) Works. , 

^ Trans, by 1^. Howitt. Portrait. 4 vols. W. A’. I 


BRINK (B. Tl.l^arly Englfhh Liter.a- 
ture (to WicliO- By Bernhard 'I'en Brink. * 
Traii-s. by Prof. H. M. Kennedy. A^. .V. 

BRmSH POETS, from Milton to Kirke 
White. Cabinet Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. 4 vols. W. A. 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) WorkF. 

Edit, by S. Wilkin, with Dr. Johnson s 
Life of Browne. Portra’i. 3 vols. 

BURKE’S Works. 6 vols. //. A. 

Speeches on the Impeachmeyt 

of Warren Ha.stings ; and Letters. 2 vols. 

J^.S. 

■ -Life. By J. 'Prior. Portrait. 

BURNS (Robert). Life "of. By 

• Lockhart, D.t.L.. A new <Mid enlarged 
edition. Witn Notes aiRl Appendices by 
W. S. Douglas. Portrait. A/. A. 

I BUTLER’S (Bp.), Analogy of Roli- 

• gion; Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature ; with 'I'wo 
Di-sserlations on Identity and Virtue, and 
Fifteen .Sermons. With Introductions, 
Notes, and Memoir. ^Portrait. A^. A. 

CAMDEN’S Lnsiad, or the Discovery 
of India. An Epic Poem. 'J'rans., from 
the Portuguese, with Dissertation, His- 
torical Sketch, and Life, by W. J. Mickle. 
5th edition, W, .S[| 

CARAFAS <Tbe)* of Maddalonl. 

Naples under Spanish Dttmmon. 1 r.'fcns, 
by Alfred de Keumont. Portrait of Mas- 
sanieflo. 

CARREL. Tho Counter-Revolution 

in England for tlie Re-estabhsiiment of 
Popery under Charles IL and James IL, 
by Armand Carrel ,%with ^'ox s History of 
Janies II. and Lord \onsdale’s Memoir .( 
James 11 . Portrait of Cai^el. 

CARRUTHF.RS. - Atf*' Pope, in Him- 
trated Library. 
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CARY’Sj Dante,. Th^ Vision of Hell, 
I’urg.'itory, Lnd Paiaill ic. Trans, by Rev. 

H. F. Cary, M. A * With lafe, Cbronolo- 
Ljiral View of his Age, Notes, and Index 
,of Pr(')per Nani^s. Portrait. N. S. * 

'H -s is tht\authentic edition, containing 
Mr. Cary’s la^L correctioa-, with additional 
notes. * 

Bellini (Be&venut<;j Memoirs of, 

t hy himself. Witb. Note> of (i. P. Carpani^. 
'rrail,. by T. Ro>coe. Portrai,h N. S. 

CERVANTES Galatea. A Pastoral 
Ruinancf . Traits, by G. W. J. Gyll. rV. A. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans, by 

W. K. Kelly. A'. A. 

Don Quixote di3 la Mancha. ^ 

Molteu.v’s Transl.ation rev ised. With Lock- 
harl’.s Lifi^ and Note.s. 2 vols. iV. .V. 

CHAUCER’S Poetical Works. With 

Ih^ems formerly attributed to him. With a 
Memoir, Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sary, by R. Boll. Improved edition, with 
l’reliminar,v h'ssay by Rev. W. W. Skeat, 

M. .\. Portrail. 4 vols. N. A. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing Rasselas, 
\'i(:ar of Wakefield, Gulliver’s I’ravels, and 
The Sentimental Journey. xV. A. 

COLERIDGE S (S. T.) Friend. A Series 
'of I'issays on Moral-., Politics, and Reli- 
gloi) Portfait. A'. A. 

Aidd to Refleqtioil . ConfessioAs 

of an Inquiring Spirit: anti Essays on 
F.iiih and tlie Common Prayer-book. New 
h.dition, revised. A'. A. 

- — Table-Talk And Omniana. Bf, 

'r. Aslie, B.A. A'. A. 

— Lectures on Shakspero and 

other Poets. EdU. by T. .Ashe, B.A. iV..y. 

(.'ontaining the lecture-, taken down in 
1SI1-I2 by J. P. C')lher, and tho.se de- 
livered at Bristol in rStj. 

Blographia Literarla ; or, Bio- 

grapiY'ral Sketche,s of my Literary Life 
and ©pinions ; with Twi Lay Sermons. 

N. A. 

Miscellanies, t^E^^thetic and 

, Ifitcrary ; tt\which is added, Tnh^TitKOKY 
oi- Like Collected ami arranged by 
i'. Ashe, B.A. Af.V.,, 

COMMINES.-At’c’ 

COND'E'S History of the Dominion 

of the Araly in .Spain. Trans, by Mrs. 
Foster. Portrait^ of Abderahmen ben 
Moavia. 

COWPERS CompleteWorks, Poems, 

Correspondence, and Tran.slations. Edit, 
w ith Memoir by R. Southey. 45 En- 
gravings. 8*vo):-.. 


COX E’S Memolrii of the Duke ot 

Marlborough. With his original Corre- 
spoiulence, from family records at Blt-ii. 
heijn. Revisetl editi^ n. Portimits. 3 vols. 

nSAn Atlas of 'the plans of Mail, 
boiiugh’s campai.gns, gto. io.s’. 6t/. ’ 
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History ofChe l^ouse of Austria. 

'■ From t'ne Ft)iiudation of the Monarchy by 
Rhodolpli of Hapshurgh to the 1,'eath of 
Loopolj i 11., 1 .* 1 3- 1 79'.'. By Archdn. Co.vc, 
With Continuation from the Acce.ssion of 
. Francis 1. to the Revolution or 184S. 
.4 Portraits, 4 vols. ,, « < 

CUNNINGHAM'S Lives of' the mosi 

I'.minent British i’ainters. With Note-, 
and 16 tVe-.h I^lves by Mrs. Heaton, 3 vois. 
A'. A. « 

I 

DEFOE’S Novels and Miscellaneous 

W'orks. With Prefaces .and Notes, iii- 
clm iiig those .'ittrihuled to Sir W. Scott. 
Portrait. 7 vols. A'. .S’, i 

DE LOLME'S Constitution of Eng- 

lami.in which it is coniji.'ued both with thii 
Kepublican form of (.iovernment and thr 
other trollies of Jfurope. ICdit., witli 

l.ite an.! Nb.les, hy J. Ma(:,gregor, M.P.# 

DUNLOP'S History of Fiction. Wit 

Introdm lion and Supplement adapting tin: 
work to present leiiuirements. By Henry 
Wilson. .! voG., s,v. eat h. 

EMERSON’S Works. 3 vols. Most 
complete edition publLshed. xV. A". 

\ ol. 1. — Kssays, Lectures, and Poems. 

1 1.-- Ifnglish Traits, Nature, aiui 
Comlucr of J fife. 

\'o!. 111. Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social Aims Miscellaneous Papers 
(hitherto uncollected^— May-Day, &c. 

FOSTERS (John) Life and Corre- 
spondence. Edit, hy J. E. Ryland. Por- 
trait. '2 vols. N. A. 

Lectures at Broadmead Chapel. 

Tain, by j. T. Ryland. 2 vols. A. A. 

Critical Essays contributed 

the ' Eclectic Review.’ Edit, by J. 
Rykand. 2 vol--. N, A'. 

Essays : On Decisl|^ of-^Ki- irac- 

ter; on a .Man'sy'vriting Alemoirs of Him 
self; on tlie ,..f .uthfe Romantic; on thr 
ave4->ion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religion. A'. A. ^ 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance, and a Discourse on Propa 
gation of Ghri->lianity in India. N. S. 

Essay on the Improvement of 

'I'ime. with. Notes of Sermons am,^ otic 
Pieces. A . A , 

Fostcriaua : selected from periodic. 

pai'cr--, ed;'.. ay H. G. Boh.. A. .S. 
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FOX (Rt. Hon. cf J .) — See CarreL 

GIBBON'S Decline and Fall of the 

i^)lnall Krnpire. jjiompletc and unabrid^co^ 
\viib, variorum twites; includiin; those of 
(hii/ot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, N'eander, 
a: id others. 7 vdft. 2 Maps and Portrait. 
A..V. • • . 

GOEffHE’S Works. Trans, into English 
ny fi. A. Powring, C. Ik, Anna Swan ^ick, 
.Si^Wallor .Scott, ^iic. &c. 13 vols. N. S. 

• \\)!s. I. and II.— Autobiography and A»- 

lh)rlrfit. 

\ ol. nl.— Faust. Complete. 

^ \\)1. IV.— Novels and Tales : containing 

1 •i.tivc Ahinities, Sorrows of VVertlier, 

T 1 C tiermtin Emigrants, The Good Wo- 
rn !, «iiid a Nouvelclte. _ * 

\ oh V. - Williehn Meister’s Approntice- 

\ .1, VI. — Conversations with Eokenuan 
arid soret.^ 

\ ol. VIE— Poems and Ballads in the ori- 
ginal Metres, including Hermann and 
Dorothea. 

\ oh VIII.- Gdtz von Betlichingen, Tor- 
giiaio Ta.s.so, Egriioiit, Iphigeina, Clavigo, 
Wayward Lover, and Fellow Culprits. 

\.'h IX. — Wilhelm Mei.sler’.s Travels. 

( V.iaplete Edition. 

\ )1. X.— Tour in Italy. Two Parts. 
All I Second Residence in Rome. 

\ ul . XI .— M iscellaneous Travels. Letters 
hoin Switzerland, Campaign in France, 
.sc-ge of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 

\ol. X IE — Early and Miscellaneous 
1. ‘Uef.-, including Letters to his Mother, 
v\i'M lliograi)hy ami Notes, 

\ oh XIII.— Correspondence with Zelter. 

Correspondence with Schiller. 

■ \ ol .. — See St hUle>'. 

GOLDSMITH’S Works. 5 vols. N.S. 
V.)l. 1. —Life, Vicar of Wakeheld, Essays, 
a!id Letters. 

Vol. 11. — Poem-, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 
Gho^t. 

\ oh III,— The Citizen of the World, 
I’olite Learning in Europe. 

Vol. IV.— Biographies, Criticisms, Later 

1 o-ays, 

V. — j^refices, Natiual History, 
LetL'jr>, Gotmy rwo^hoes, Index. 

GREENE, MARLcNv, and.BEN 

j ON SON (Poem- oO- With Nole.> and 
^ Meiiioirs by R. Bell. N. A. 

GREGORYS (Dr.) The Evidehcos, 

D.Kirinc.s, and L)utie.s of tlic Christum Re- 
ligion. 

GRiJSiM’S Household Tales. With the 
• Original Note, IVans. by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
J Ir,tiodueti(|i 1;^ AmJrew Lang, 2 

S v,.). M ’ 


GUIZOT’S History of Reprivsentativo 

Governnumt in #ai^t)pe. Trans, by .\. R. 
Seohle. 

— r- English Revoluthon of 1640. Fr .m 

the tAccession of Charrc'^I. to h]^ Death. 
'I'rans. by \V, Hazhll, mnlrait. 

- — History o? Civilisation. Fromth ' 
Roman I'.mpire to the l^ein h kevohilii"i 
'rran-. by W.^a/litl. Portraits. 3' *)'^-. 

• • 

HALLS (Rev. Robert) Works and 

Remain''. Memoir b>' Dr. (oegury .m l 
Essay IjV J. Fr^tcr. Portraiw 

HAUFF’S Talcs. The Caravan — The 
.Sheikh of Alexandria — The Inn in the 
Spes.sart. d’ranshited by Prof. S. Mendel. 
N. S. 

• 

HAWTHORNE S Tales. 3 vo^s. M ; 

\'ol. 1 ,— Twice told 'Pales, and the Snow 
Im.tgc. 

V'(.l. IE --Scarlet Letttr, and the Ho^^e 
uitli .Se\ ell Gallics, • * 

Vol. II I. — Tr.insfurination, and lilithe- 
(lale Romance. 


HAZLI'IJT'S (W.) Works. 7 voSs. A.. 

Table-Talk. • * 

The Literature oP the of 

g Elizahetli ai 1. A Characters of ^hakespe; Jr-- 

Plays. Ah .VI » , 

English Poets and EiiKllsh Comic 

Writers. Ah .V. ^ 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions on 

Books, Men, .arid Things. A'. -V. 

Round Table. Conversations' of 

lames Northcote, R^A- i ClunacteiisMi ' 

N. .V. • 

Sketches and Essays, and Wimet - 

slo'w. Ah A. • 


— Spirit of the AjfC; or,,Lon . 
A l'orl»;u.s. T„ '.Jh.i. 

Vrf 'Tli-iitlil' “* I'ul li': A 1.111', -i"' 
Wr l,. W.llii'.i HiimO. , Ivir.i 


HEINES Poems ’’ 

oriuiii.il .Mclvc'.Citli 1.1"-' l-y rsA- 
ring, C.P'. A.A- 

-- Travel-Pictures, d he Ih^ir 
ILir/, N-nlerncy, mid l.^^pk of My 
uelherxvithlhc Rm^mitirWchoiil. 

m- E Storr. With A^p.^ and Appei 


gelher \\Hh 
l.y F. .Storr, 
Ah .V. 


HOFFMANN’S Works. The .S 
p.re'liren. Vol. 1 . by I 
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BOHW'S LIBRARIES. 


HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic Works. 

tienuini— R^'.ylUas - 'FieRinj^’s Diver.Moii. 

'I nuislattxl by Mrs. ^Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. A‘. A. 

- - Ppems, qliiilly Lyrical. Collected by 
. H. L. Wil!iai:o. A. .V. 

i'hi volume contains contributions from 
F. S. Mahoney, G. W. M. Reyiudd^;, 

* Andrew l.ani^, f'dwin Arnold, Mrs. Newton 
,1 roslarul, Nhss Fanny' 'A.emble, Bishop 
Alexrnder, Prof. Dowden, &c. 

HUNGARY : its History and Rovo- 

iUtion, with Memoir of Kossuth, Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memoirs 

of. By his Widow, with her Autobio- 
graphy’, and the Siege of Lathom House. 
Portrait. N. S. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Complete 

WorkiJt 15 vols. JV. S. 

Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 

Pierre E. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait. 2 vejs. N. S. 

JAMES S (G. r. R.) Life of Richai J 

CVeur (le Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augustus. 2 vols. 

Louis XIV. Portraits. 2 vols. 

JAM&SON (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s 
Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Janiesi|n. V. S. 

J.’IAN P.^UL. — See Richter, 

JONSON (BcL). Poems of.— 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With Woodfall’s 
Notes. An Flssa> orj the .Authorship. Fac 
similes of Handwriting. 2 vols. N. S, 

L^ FONTAINE’S Fables. In English 
Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 
Elizur Wright. t-V. A. 

LAMARTINE'S The Girondists, or 

Persona! Memoirs of the Patriots of the 
F.^ench Revolution. Trans, by H. T. 
Ryde, Portraits of Robesjnerre, Ma<lame 
Roland, and Charlotte Cc*-day. 3 vols. 

The ReScprqtion of Monarchy 

in Fr.auce (a Seijuel to The Girondists). 
5 Portraits. “ 4 vols. ” 

The French Revolution of 1848, 

{ Por.iaits. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Elia and Eliana. 

Complete Edition. Portrait. N. A. 

Specim'^ns of English Dramatic 

Poets of tlie time of Elizabeth. Notes, 
with the Extracts from the Garrick Plays. 
A. A. 

Talfottrd’s Letters of Charles 

Lamb. New Edition, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. *2 vols. N. A. 


LANZI’S History of Painting in 

Italy, from the Period of the Revival nf 
the Fine Arts to the End of the iSih 
Century. With MeJ.ioir of the .Aullior. 
Portrai-i; of Raffaelle; Titian, and Cm 
reggio, after the Artists themselves. Tran-;? 
by T. Roscoe. 3 volr_ 

..jAPPENBERG’S England under the 

.-\nglo-S.'ixon Kings. 'J'rans. by B. Thoi ))(■, 
RS.A. 2 vols. A. A. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works. ’(A in- 

plete. By E. Bell, M.A. With Mjfuioir 
by If. Zimmern. Portrait. 2 ■ oh. A. >V, 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 

Representation of Death by the Ancieiiis, 
F rontispiece. A. A, 

LOCKE’S Philo, sophlcal Works, con- 
taining Human Understanding, with Bishnj- 
of Worcester, Malebranche’s Oi>inions, .\;i 
tural Philosophy, Reading and Study 
With Preliminary Discourse, Analysis, ami 
Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait. 2 voF. 
A. A. 

Life and Letters, with Extracts from 

his CoiniVion-place Books. By Lord King 

LOCKHART ( J. Q,)-S€e Bums. 
LONSDALE (Lord).— Atv Car>ri. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Tran.s. by AV 
H.azlitt. With Life by A. Chalmers, ami 
Lutiikk’.s Catechism. Portrait aftti 
Cranach. A, A. 

Autobiography,— Atv Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of Flo- 
rence, The Pkince, Savonarola, Historica 
Tracis, and Memoir. Portrait. N, S. 

MARLOWE. Poems of.— Af<f Greene. 

MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) History 

of England (including History of the Peace) 
from 1800-1846. 5 vols, A. A. 

MEN Z EL’S History of Germany) 
from the Earliest Period to the Crimeai 
War. 3 Portraits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET’S Autobiography c 

Luther. J'rans. by W. Hazlitt. W’l' 
Notes. A. A. - 

The Frejf^pli jRevolution to 

Flight of the, ...wing in 1791. A. A. 

MIGNET’S The French Revolution. 

from 1789 to 1814. Portrait of Napoleor 

Ah A. 

MILTON’S Prose Works. With 
face, Preliminary Remarks by J. A. Si 
John, and Index. 5 vols. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Villaj:^ 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenei\ 
2 Engravings. 2 vols. A. A. 
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STANDARD IJB^^ARW 


MOLIERE’S Dr.lmatlc Works. 1 1 

Kiiftlish Prose, by C. H. Wall. With a 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. N. S. 

‘ Jt is not t(jo njich to say that we hav% 
iiere prol)ably good a translation of 
Moiiere as can be given.'— .dcnnc///;/. 

MONTAGU. Liters and Works of 

l,aily INlary \\^)rtlcy Montagu. I.ord 
WhanirliiTe's Third Kdition. ' Kd.iied liy 
W. IVloy Thoinas. With steel plates. - 
Nob. 5.. cacli. Ab.V. , 

MONTESpuiEU’S Spirit of Laws. 

W?vlsed I'.di^on, with l)’Aleinl)erl’s Analy- 
Nores, and Aleitioir. 2 vols. Ab A'. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 

C.bristian Religion and Church. dVans. by 
J . 1 orjey.* \V ith Short Memoir. 10 vols. 

— ~ Life of Jesus C*)irist, in its His * 

toi ical Connexion .and Development. Ab .V. 

— The Planting and Training of 

ibe Chri.tian Church by the Apostles. 

T nil the Antignosticns, or Si)irit of Ter- 
tuUian. Jivans. byj. E. Ryland. 2 vobs. 

— Lectures on the History of 

hliristian Dogntas. Trans, W J. E. Ry- 
laiid. 2 vols.' 

- Memorials of Christian Life in 

i';e Early and Middle Ages; including 
I iglu in Dark Places. Tran.s. by J. lb. 
Ryl.and. 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the Sara- 

' ciis aiul their Conciuests in .Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising the Lives of 
Mobainmcd and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph, 
by Simon Ochley, P..D,, Prof, of Arabic . 
in Univ. of Cambridge, Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. 

PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient Eng- 

lidi Poetry, consisting of Hallatis, Songs, 
aiid other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with 
S tine tew of later dale. With Ks.say on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary. 2 voLs. 

A'. A. 

PHILIP DE COMMINES. Memoirs 

'd. Containing the Histories < f Louis XI. 
and Charles VIII., and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. With th-- History of 
Xl.,,^y J. de 'i’royes. With a lafe 
and Notes by A. VL Scohle. Portraits. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newi^ Trans- 

laled, with Notes and Life, by A 
S'ewart, M.A., late Fellow of 'I'rinity 
PoTluge, Cambridge, and G. Eoiiy^ M.A. 

4 vols. N. S. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 

fi»m (Jne Hundred Poet.s, from 1776 to 
1876, With Introductory Review, and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. j. 

T a.rnn Itmrrrn.g W Whitm.a''. Ab .V. ( 


RANKE (L.) History of the Poites, 
their Church and State, and ll.eir Coiiliici^ 
with Piutcstant’jiiu in t)ie*i 6 tfi and 17 !/. 
Centuric.N. I'rans. F.. Fesur. Poitrm'l 
of Jtiliiis II. (after k .g -iiacl), li.imcei.i X. 
Rafter \ elascpie/), and CK iueiii \ 11 . (.ifn ; 
'Pilian). j vols. A’. A*. ^ • 

History of Servia.^ 'I nins by M- , 

^ Keir. 1 o whimi is added, Tlie Sia\ e Fi ,i 
viliceanf I'lirk^', iiy Cy',®-;,:!! Rebel I . A'. . 

— History m the Latin anil Ton * 

tonic ’^aliens. 1^94 131 , 1 . r'^ne. V\ 
P. .A. A.Nhuurth, transhuer uf Dr. Cneiab 
‘ History oflbe I'aiglisli Cuiisiitiuiei,.' 

REUMONT (AilTcd do). -.1 a c aea/ov 

REYNOLDS’CSir J.) Literary Work.s * 

With Memoir and Remaiks by H. \\ . 
Beech\ . 2 vo^. Ab A , 

RICHTER (Jean Paul). Levana 

a 'I're.itise on E(iu(;.aie.n ; i.|!et 1 ic,t wnli ll,e 
.Antoiaogranliy, ;ied ;i short Aleii'm . A'^e 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces , 

or tbe Wedded lafe, Ite.illi. .uid IM.mi.iC' 

01 Siebeiikaes. 'I lansl.i bjd h)- Alex, i.win:,, 

,• . * 

TIse only i omplete' I , n. ;!!'•!', Irtui'.i.itie'ii, 

ROSCOE’S»(W.) Life of Leo X., u n: 

Nolira, Historical i Joeniiie.nt'', c.n.i! I li^Ti 
tatioii iaicrelia lhag:.i. , Ih.itr.n!- 

2 vol,.. ' • ( 

Lorenzo de’ Mctlici, i ailed ‘•'1 Inf 

MagiiiiiLt-ni,' wiib Cc^\'rg,lit ^ot'"., 
PoeUHS, Lctl^ls, vYC. W ul^ kA 

KosCoe and j|oilt|iiL of ^oicii/u. 

RUSSIA, History of, from the 

e;irlu>t Period to tbe ( 'limran War. k> 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Vumail^. 2 voK. 

SCHILLER'S Works. 6 v, Is. .V 

Vol. E- -'li»irty Vears’ Wbir !o v.Jt 1:. 
the Ncllun lands. Rev A. j . W. Mwi u-,o 
M.A. Portr.iit. * 

Vol. II.— Revolt intheNetb. rlan.K. '?/•- 
/A’M/ -W allenstein. B) J. ( iino bill a i l 
S. '1. Coleridge. AV’iliiaiii l ei., .‘'ir '] lie-'i 
tlore M.uliii. Engraving (dn i' \'andt( 10 . 

\ ol. HE, Dun Cail'.s. !■•. K n 

— Mary .'stimrt. ^ Melinfi — .M?iid ol 1 ); i 

leans. Anna Sw^n'^deh — I >1 lOt; of .Me 
sina. .A. E> tlm", A1..A. 1 im' tiiei’ until tie: 

DTe of the Chcjrus in ^r.,ge.ly pi sOoil 
ins-ay), lengravings. 

'I'f.e-e I kam. h .are all t raii.siat^'* m met i e. 
Vol. i\. — Koliiiers — j'iesco I, vac ;in<t 
Intti^ue 1 teiiielri Us— ( I h. ist .Seei — 
of Hivinity. * 

d'iie Dram.as in^iis vMume are in preo.e 
Vol. V. — poems. \E. .A. Bov rnig, F.l;. 

A'ol. \'I. — F.ssays, 2 Kst'*eti' .tl .aiul Fhiho 
sopliieal, including the 1 tissertatiuii on tti ; 
Conne.xion between the Animal and .Spiji- 
tual in Man. 



BOHN^^S LIBRARIES. 


ICHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 
spondence between, from a.d. 1794-1805. 
With Shof'c N,s)tes by I41V Dora Schmitz. 

2 vols. N. S, 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on the 

Fliilosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
LanguA^;e. J. W. Morrison. 

The History of Literature, Ancient 

and Modern. ^ * 

-* — The Philosophy of JiVstory. With 
^fo^loir^nd Portrait. ^ 

• Modern History, with the l.ectures 

entitled Caesar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning f/ our History. }iy L. Pnrcel 
, and R. H. Whitelock. ' 

Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works, containing Letters on Christian 
.'\rt, Essay on (Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mi(i- 
tlle Ages, on h'hakspeare, the I.imits of the 
l^eautifu), and on the Language and Wi.s- 
oVrn of the Indians, liy E. J. Millington. 
SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
aTid J literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W.'^ Morrison. J'orlrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 

Works. By A. Reissniann. Trans, by 
.A L. Alger. N. S. ' 

- — Early Letters. 'I'l-.inskue.: t.y \l.:v 

, 1 1 tirhvrt*. eA’..V. 0 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic Art. 

'The History and Character of .Shakspcare's 
Pl^-s. By Dr. H. Dlrici. 'I'rans. by L. 
Dora Schmitj. 2 vols. A'.; '. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir Portrait (after Reynolds), N. S. 

SKEAT (Rev. W. W.'— .SVv Chaiucr, 

SISMONDI’S History of the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe. With N<ites 
and 'Memoir by T. Roscoe. • Portraits of 
Sismondi .and Dante. v 2 vols. 

■ The specimens of early French. Italian, 
.Spanish, and Portugese Poetry, in Engli.sh 
Verse, by Cary and others. • 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. .An Imptiry into the N.atnre and 
('auses of. Reprinted fronf the .Sixth 
Ihlition. With aK- ^ntnjdiiction l'\ Ernest 
Belfort Bax, 2 vols. N. .V. ^ 


\ SmTH’S (Adam) T^ eory of Moral 

I Sentiments ; with F.ssay on the Fir^t Ih r- 
I matioii of Languages, and Critical Memou 
' ;hy Dugald Stewart. 

a* 

; SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures on i 

: J^Iodern History; from the Irinprioii ..ftlu 

! (Northern Nations t/i thg close il.c Ana ri- 
j can Revoluti<jn, 2 vols. ' 

j ~ — Lectures on Hie French Rcviolu- 

tion.' With Inde.v. 2 vols. 

I SOUTHEY. — .SVc Coivper^ iVeshy, 'ftfui 
1 llusi>'atcd I^ibniry') bJehw>L. ^ 

STURM’S Morning: Comnfunings 

! with (Jod, or Devotional MeditatioT)s for 
Every Day. 'i'rans. by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLY. Memoirs of the Duke of, 

Prime Minister to Henry the Great. Witli 
Notes and Historical Introduction. Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

; TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) Hol:^ 

j * Living and Dying, with Prayefk, contaiii- 
! ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and ' iie 
I parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasi.ais. 

\ Portrait. A'. A. 

: THIERRY’L Conquest of England by 

; the Normans; its Causes, and its Con>e- 
I (juences in F'ngland and the Coniinein. 

1 By W. Ha/litt. With short Memoir. 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols. N. A. 

I TROYE’S (Joan do). — P/u7//> d. 

\ Cotnmiui’s. 

ULRICI (Dr.) — See Shakespeare. 

i VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 

I Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. P>y 
I Mrs. j. Foster, with selected Note'-. iV r- 
trait. 6 vols., Vol. VE being an adiiiilon.d 
j Volume of Notes by J. P. Richter. A*. A. 

WERNER’S Temiilars in Cyprus, 
'i’rans. by E. A. M. Lewis, Ad .S'. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Ri.se 

and Progress of Methodism. By Rehvrt 
Southey. Portrait. 5^. N. A. 

i WHEATLEY. A Rational Illustra- 

I tion of the Jhiok of Common J’rayer, being 
the Substance of everything Jdtiirgr al in 
all former Ritualist (.'ommentators uiem t he 
I subject. Frontispiece. xV. A. 


HISTORJ^CAL AND PHJLOSOPIjlCAL LIBRARIES, 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY 

^22 VolumiS at ^s.^ch, {$L los. />er stt.) 


feVELYN’S Dia^ and Correspond- 

dence, with the l^vate Corre^pontleiice of 
Charles 1 and ^Hr I'hward Nicholas, 
between Sir fCdward Hyde (Karl ofClaron- 
donjltind Sir Richard Rrowne. Kdlte<i from 
the Original MSS. by \V. Br^y, K.*\.S. 
4 vfils. iV. S. 45 Kngravings defter Van- 
u\^e, Kely, Kncller, and Jamieson. &c.).» 

N.B. — d'his edition contains i letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 

PEBYS’ Diary and Correspondence. < 

With lafe and Notes, Ity I.ord Braybroohe. 

4 vols. iV, .S\ With .\])i)eiidix (.i.)maiiiing 
additional Letters, an Jiide.v. and yj I'in- 
gravings iafter Vandyke. Sii L. J-cly, 
Holbein, Kneller, Ktc.). 


JESSE'S Memoirs oi* the Coo' t 

England under the Mu.'n#, iiiclumng ila- 
Protectorate. With liidt;%:ai]d^.> 

•Portraits (after V..: iiy].tc Lely, ivc.). ^ 
— Memoirs iigf tlie Aetenders and 

• tlieir Adhe rents. 7 I'oriiaits. » 

NU GENET’S (Lord) MemoriMs of 

Ilam|)den, his P.irty ai.d riiius. \\’i:h 
Memoir. 12 .IV; traits (after Vai:d)le 
and oiliersb * 

STRICKLAND’S . Agrnes) Lives of the 

(Jueens of Knghttal fron; the 'NVaui.ni 
( .'on(]iiest. Krtm authei.t jC 1 tocvnii'.Mit ' , 
jtublic and private, t JLrtraits, 6 \i'L. 
AV .V. ^ 

- — Life of Mary Queen 0% Scots. 

2 Portraits. 2 \ 

— — Lives of the Tudor an<l Stuart 

l'riijces''es. t\'itV ! . • . 


PHILOSOPHICAL LJBRARY. 

17 lAts. at 5.V. eath, cAc^ptiir^ those marked otlumvisc, (;. . iqs. per set.} 


BACON’S Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, ALA. 

BAX. A Handbook of tlic History 

of Philosophy, for the use of StiiderUs. 
By K. i^elfort Ibi\, Editor of Kant's 
‘ Prolegomena.’ 5.?, AV .V. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the Sciences. 
-An Lxpositi('»n of the I’rinciples of the 
tours de Plritoso/'ti /(’ Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes, Authem uf ‘ J'he Life of Goethe.’ 

draper (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

, the intellectual Development of Europe. 
2 vols. N, S. 

HEGEL’S Philosophy of History. By 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

Cl%tique of Pure Reason. 
By J. Al. D. MeP^lUj^n Av .V. 

— ^ Prolegomena aiSl^Metaphysical 

Foundations of Natural Science, \filh Bio- 
graphy and Memoir by IL Belfort Bax. 
Pory-ait. N. S. 


tOGIC, or the Science of^nftfren'^c. 

A Popular Devey. 

MILLER (Professor . History Philo- 
sophically llhist <'^U( '311 the fall ni tin: 
Roman Empire t<; ?he 1 rtneb Revoliitii'U. 
With Memoi;'. 4 xc i"'. y.f. (A. each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the ro\irA)ld 

Loot <■( the IV'ii ■ i]..'* ‘ Mi’li'.i' III K'.:-' 1. 
.iikI <ai the \S'd. 1 N ‘ 1 i .1 n' , I ' < 

the < .erma 1. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Work.s. I i.i!,. . with. 

Introduction by K. rJ. M. Elues. .? \ol>. 

.v.,v. , _ * . 

Vol. I.— 'Imc.t.. 

— 1‘olilical 'fj^eaic e* 

Vol. IL— Tmgro^^ iia.T.f of tlie Un^Jer- 
Stanching — Kihici — Letter ‘■v 

TENNEMANN^J Manual o^thc His- 
tory of Philosop’ > ■ J atis. by Lev. .A. 
Johnson, ALA, • 



BOUlfS LIBRARIES. 

THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.' 

15 \’oh. at 5i. each, excepting those marh'xi othenoise. (3/. I^.t. 61/. per set.) 

BLFEI^. IntroCuctlon to the Old 

I'estaiiKMit. liy Friedrich Hleek. Trans. 


under the supervision of Pjev. E. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols.*, 

ClilLI,TNGWORTH’S Religion of ' 

Protestants. 3jr. 6a\ 

EUSEBIUS^ Ecclesiastical History 

, of Eusebius Pampbilius, Bldiop of Ciesarea. 
I'raus. by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. AVith 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

u 

EVAGRIUS. History of the Church. 

— .S'ft’ Thcodqrct. 

HfIRDWicK. History of the Articles 

(if Religion ; to which is added a Series of j 
DiKuments from a.d. 1536 to a.d. 1615. ' 
Ed. by Rev. F. proctor. N, S. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition of 

the Book of Psalms. N umcrous Woodcuts. ' 

PEARSPN (John, D.D.) Exposition 

, of the Creed. Edit, by F. WaIfo» . 1 , , 

b With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. N.S. ' 


PHILO -JUDAIUS, Works of. Ihe * 

Contemporary of J(xs«;^,hus. Trans, by 
C. D, Vonge. 4 v'^ds. < 

PHILOSTORGIUS. Ecclesiastical 

Hi^i'.ory of. — .SVr Sozonten. 

SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical HlstO'ry. 

‘Comprising a History of the Church ffiom 
Constantine, a.d. 305,10 llr’ 3811'; year of j 
'rheoilosius 11 . Witli Short Account of ^ 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

SOZ OMEN'S Ecclesiastical. History. 
A.D. 32 fit"- Vdth Notes, Frefatevy Re- 
marks by Valesiui, and Short Memoir . 
'rogethcr with tlie Ed. nrsiASTiCAL His- 
Tokv ov J’hidostokcius, as epitomised by 
Photlus. 'L'rans. by Rev. E. Wi]Llford, Tvl. A. 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 
tories of the Church from a.d. 332 to the 
Death of ('I'lioodore of Mopsuestia, a.d. 
427 ; and from a.d. 431 to a.d, 544. Witli^l 
^lemoirs. 

WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronological 

Synop.'.is of the Four Cospels. Trans, by 
Re\. C.un.ui Vcnabic.s. S. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


35 Vo Is. at ^s, each, 

ANCiLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. - 1 

A^SER’S Life of Aifred.-See Six O. E, 

Chronicles. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 

History of England. Together with the : 
.\N'(iLO-.SAX().N CukONICLR. With Notes, 
Short Lire, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 
J. A. Giles, D.e.L. 

BOETHIUS’S Co>*so’lation of Phllo- 

^ophy. King ^Alfred's Angio-Sa,xon Ver- ! 
sic.i of. With an English Translation on 
opposite pages, Notes, Introduction, and ‘ 
Glossary, by Rev. S. 'ox, M.A. To 1 
which is added the Anglo-Saxon Version of ; 
the Metres ok Boethius, with a free ' 
Translation by Martin E. Tupper, D.G.L. 

BRAND’S Popular Antiquities of 

England, Scotland, .md Ireland. Ulus- j 
traling the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- , 
vincial Customs, Ceremonies, and .Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S. j 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 1 


(8/. I her set.) 

CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 

(..'ontemporary Narratives of Richard Co.mr 
do Lion, by Rieliard of Devues and Geof- 
frey de Vin.sauf; and of the Crusade at 
Saint l.ouis, by Lord John de Joinville. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER’S (T. F. T.) British Popular 

Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and /'^ustoms Ab/o- 
ciated w'ith dilTereiv Days of the Year in 
the British Isles anged .accurdiig to the 
Caleiub’r. By 'me Rev. T. F. Thisellon 
Dyer, M.A. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALES'^iNE. 

Comprising the Narratives of Arcult, 
Willibald, Bernard, Smwulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundeville, 
De la Broequiere, and Maundrell ; all un- 
abridged. With Iniroduclioti and Notes < 
by Thomas Wright. Map of Jerusalem. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRA R V. 


II 


ELLIS (G.) Speclinenrf of Early En- 

5:^!ish Mclrioal ^Romances, relating to 
Artliur, Alt.rlin, ( juy of Warwick, Richard 
C<cur (Ic Lion, Charleiaagne, Rolaiul, 
tvc. With llistojical Introductionby J.il). 

If alii well, llluiniiK(^cd Frontis- 

piece from an old MS. 

ETHEL WER]j^ Q^ironicle of.- See 

.y/.r O. A'. Chronicles. • 

FLD HENCE OF W0RCEST;ER’S 

Chronicle, with the Two Cc^iiinn.ations : § 
cf)inprising Annals of English History 
* ^'oni the l)epartureof the Romans to .•he 
*Reigi#of lidward 1 . Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 


MARCO POLO’S Travels; with Notes 
and Introduction. Fdit. by d', ^Vright. ‘ 

• 

MATTHEW PARIS’S •Engligh His- 
tory, from 1235 to 127;. l!y Rev. J. A. 

» Giles, D.C.E. With Frnntispie' <‘ t v.^k _ 
Sec also Ko^c;er of Whii^ovcr. 

MATTHEW •OF WESTMIKSTER’S 

I Flowers of History, espi-ci, illy such :i‘^ie- 
l.'ito to the ad^irs of ifrit.iin, from the hi^ 
ginning of the World to A.u. 1307. • lly 
C. D.iJk'onge. 2 vuls. • 

NENNIUS. Chronicle of.- See Si.e 
O. E. Chroni^es. * 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Chroliici^of. — Sec Six 0 . E. Lhroniclcs. 

• • 

GESTA ROMANGRUM, or Enter- 
taining hi oral Stories invented by the 
Monks. 'Frans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Jp wan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

GILD AS. Chronicle of. -See Six 0. E. 
Chronicles. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENFJS’ Histori- 
cal Works. Containing 'J'opography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by I'h. Forester, M A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of W'.iles, 
by Sir R. Colt Iloare. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S His- 
tory of tlie Fdnglish, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry H. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
l.etter to Walter. F)y 'I'. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from an old MS. 

‘ I 

INGULPH'S Chronicles of the Abhejv 
of Croylaiid, with the Contim cation by 
J’eier of I'.lois and others. 'Frans, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, Ik A. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Fairy My- 
thology, illustrative of the Romance and 
.Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece iiy Cruikshank. A. S. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 

Ethiopia, .and the Feninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added, Extr.icts from lus 
4 i;hrono!ogv of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to tii^ Exodi^oftlio Israelites, by 
i/. and J. Ik H»^i jTO. Maps and Coloured 
View of Mount. Ikark^^ 

MALLET’S Northern Antiquities, or 

an Historic.al Acco unt of the Manners, 
Cti'lgoms, Religions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans, by Bi.shop 
Percy. With 'Franslation of me Pkosk 
Edija, and Notes by J. A. I'lackwell. 
Mso an .\hstract of the ‘ Eyrhyggia Saga ’ 
by .Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


ORDERICUS VIT ALTS’ Ecclesiastical 

History of IfDglaud and Normaiuiy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Gui/ot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Dclille, hy F. 
Forester, .M.A. 'Fo whifli i^ added the 
CilKoNie i.K Of St. Kvmmi.T. With ( '■.ijjiic- 
ral and Chronohigical Inde.\es. 4 vuls. 

PAULI’S fDr. 11.) Li^c of Alfred the 

Great. 'J'o which i^ .'iii|>cni!cd Alfi-'Ml’s 
Anu.i.o-.Sax'oN' \'|'.Ivs|(»\' oi'' O kosii's. With 
literal 'Franslatiuii intt-riiagi'd, Notes, and 
an A N'(.l,(^SA.\or. Cuammak .and Glosyry, 
by Ik 'Fhorpe, Fsq. Fruoi i^pic•c.e. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTE^f 

Chroiiiide ui.—Sec Six i b /■.. C/uo^u ics. 

ROGER DE HOVEDENiS Annaft of 

Fmglish Hinn-f, c.onii)!!'- lug the History 
of i'biglamFand of other Countries of Fu- 
rope from .x.i). 73a to a.i>. 1201. With 
Notes hy II. 'F. Ik. A. 2 \ols. 


ROGER OF WENDOVER’S Flowers 
ot History, com]a-isin,g the llistifcy of 
ICnglaiid from the I^esceiiuT the Savf<ns to 
A.l). 125';, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. ’ With Notes and Index by j. A. 
Glics, D.C.I>. 2 vols. 


SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES : 

vi/., AsseWs Fife of Alfred amitbe (dironu 
desof Fthelwe#!, Gil/is, Nennius, GcT- 
frey of .Momiiouaii, tud Rm hard of Ciren- 
cester. E<fSt., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 


WILLIAM lOF MALM«SByRY S 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earlies-t Period to King Stephen. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Not^s by J. A. 
Giles, U.C L. ITonlif|)iece. 

YULE-TIDE STORIF,^. A Collection 
of Scamlinavian and North-German Popn- 
laf Talo.s and 'IVaditlons, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and German. Edit, by B. Thorpe. 
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BOHN\^ LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 


88 Voh. at cacl]^ Accepting thost 


ALLEN’S (Joseph, R.N.) Battles of 

llic Navy. ^Revised edition, with 

Indexes in' NaincS and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and ,<lMans. 2 vols. 

ANDERSEN’S Df]msh Fairy Talcs. 

}'y Caroline Peacliey. Short Life 

and j 20 Wood Engravings. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Fnrioso. In 

! nglish Verse hy W. S. Pose. With Notes 
and Slrort Menioir. Portrait after 'I'iliari, 
.'ind 24 Steel I'.ngravings. 2'-Vols. 

BECHSTEprs Cage and Chamber 

birds: their Nalnrai History Halhts, 8:c. 
'I'ogether with Swj-.ki’s Pkitish \Var- 
I'.'.KKs. 43 IMates and Woodcuts. A’. .V. 

or with |he P lattrs Coloured, js. 6 ft. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and its Palaces. 

1 he^ 1 tiscovcries of Potla and Eayard 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 WvrIciiIs. A'. .V. 

BUTLER’S Hudibras, with Variomm 
Notes and Piogiaphy, i^ortrait and 28 
Illustrations. * 

C ATTERMOLE’S Evenings at Had- 

(lon Hall. 'Romantic 'Pales of the POIden 
I lines. With 24 Steel J'higravings after 
Catterrnole. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

' Historical, wit'.i sonic account of Ava and 
the Purmesc, Siam, and Aiiain Maji, and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

CRAIK’S (G. L.) Pu-snit of Know- 
ledge iiiulcr Diflii’ulties. Illustrated hy 
.\m;cdotcs and Memoirs. Numerous WchxP 
cut l\jjiraits. .V. A. 

CRUIKSHANK’S Th^ce Courses and 

a Hessert; comprising three Sets of 'Pales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal ; .and a 
Melange. With 50 Ilhistrations by Cruik-' 
shank. Ah A. 

- — Pnncli ^nd Judy. 'Phe Dialogue of 
.*Iie Puppet .‘^.how' ; a,n Account of^ts Origin, 
Ac. 24 Illustratimis ,hy CrA.ksh.ank. N. S. 
- — - With Coloured Plafe.s.‘’ ys. 6 d. 

DIDRCN’S Christian Iconography; 

a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. Py i) e late k, N. Di'llron. Tnans. 
])> E. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Apirendices, by Margaret 
.Stokes. 2 vole With numerous Jlliistr.ations. 

Vol. T. 'J'he Histvs'yof the Nimbu.s, the 
Aureole, and the Clory^; Ivepre.sentations 
of the Persons of tljije J'nnity. ‘ 

Vol. II. Phe 'IVinity; Angels; Deviks ; 
The Soul ; 'Pile Christian Scheme, Appen- 
dices. 


7na> kt’d otheriotse. (23/. i i.f. /tv .o7. ) 

DANTE, in /English Verse, '..y 1 . C. Wright, 
M.A. With linroduction and, Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel E'tigi.ivings after 
FI ax man. N. A. ' 

' DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii: Its Pudd- 
ings a,nd .Antiijulties. Au .Account of '.‘he 


1 (. ity, with fi 11 I)es( riplioii of th 

e Re 

iiiaiij^s 

and Recent ICxcavations, and .ci 

n hii 

urarv 

foi Visitors. P)y P. H. l>x 

er. 1 


Nearly 300 Wood Eiigrax iiigs) 

All.; 

, .u ui 

Plan. JS. (xi. Ah A. 



• — - Rome: History of the 

City. 

with 

1 ntn.Hluctiun on recent Ihxea 

\'i .KM 

i-s. 8 

Engravings, Enaitispiece, .ami : 

.1 .\la 


GIL BLAS. The’ Adventures of. 

l''rom the l''reni,h of Pe-.ige b 

\' Sul 

(.llett. 

24 Engravings after .Smirk-.g a: 

;d 0.' 

litch- 


mgs tiy Cruikshauk. 612 jciges. ' o.v. 

GRIMM’S Gammer Grellicl ; or, C.er- 

man Fairy 'Pales and Popular Stories. 
(.oiitJiiniug 4g Fairy 'J'alcs. Py Fdgar 
Taylor. Numerous WooiUaits aficrCruik- 
shaiik and Ludwig Crimm, 3.V. (ut. 

HOLBEIEPS Dance of Death and 
Pilile Cuts. Ijjmairds oi' i -,o Suhje. t^, en- 
gr.'tved iu facsimile, with Iniroilm lion and 
i J lesciiptions by the laic Francis J.touee 
! and Dr. Dibdin. yjt. 6A. 

i 'riOWITT’S (Mary) Pictorial Calen- 

dar of the .Seasons; (iiiiiodyiiig A 1 kin's 
Cai.kndak ok N.\-no.<K. Upwards of loo 
Woodcuts. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Descrii)tive, and 

Hislia'ical, from tlie Eailiosl 'Pimes. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Ma)). 

JESSE’S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 

40 Woodcuts after Hai vcy, Pewick, and 
others. N. S. 

With 34 -addilion.'d Steel Engrax iiigs 

.after Cooper, Landseer, &c. 7,x. (at. A'. S. 

KING’S (C. W.) Natural History of 

Cems or Decorative .Stones, Illustra- 
tions, bs. 

: Natural History of Precioua* 

j Stones and Metals, llj’jstrations. fu. 

I KITTO’S Scriptur.-Tiands. Described 
; in a series'bf Historical, Geogiap)liie.al, and 
I Topographic.al Sketches. 42 Maps. 

I With^the Maps coloured, -js. 6 d. ^ 

! KRUMMACHER’S Parables. 40 Ulus- 
i traiions. 

j LINDSAY’S (Lord) Letters on Egypt,J 

Edom, and the Holy Land. 36 Wood 
‘ Engravings and 2 Maps. 



ill/strated library. 


I 


LODGE’S Portrait* of IllustrionB 

Personages oF Great Pritain, willi Bio- 
graphical and Hisloricai Memoirs. 240 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Bi^raphies unabridged, •^om- 
])lete in 8 v( JT ^ 

LONGFELLOW’S Poetical Works, 

inclnding r.iT^lalii)ns and Notes. 24 
lull page \\*>od(:uts by Birket FosUj and 
others, and a Portrait. N.S. • 

Without the 1 iliistraiions, 

* — Prose Works. With 16 full-page 
• Wotxlculs by Birket Keister and othefs. 

L.OlflDoft'S (Mrs.) Entertaining^ N.a- 

turalist. Popular I l-'si rijM ions, 'Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more th.iu 500 Aihmals 
Nuni(#ous WoodrtilS. Ak .S'. 

MARRY AT’S (Capt., R.N.) Masfor- 
ni:in Read\' ; or, flie WAeck of tlie ZG, ///, . 
(Written foi S'oinig People.) With ■ 
Woodcuts, rv. 61Z. Ak .S'. 

- — Mission : or, Scenes in Al’rioa. 
(Written fen S'.nag People.) Illusti 
by Gillrcn and I )al/iel. p'. 6</. A . .S 
Pirate and Tliree Cutters. (U rii«» 

ten for S’oung Peujtlcc) ^Vifh a iMeiiioir. 

8 .Steel I'higraNin.g.s after Clarkson .Stan- 
field, R.A. '36'. GZ. Ak .S'. 

Privateersman, .\dveniures by Sea 

and Land One Hundred Years .Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel Ln- 
gravings. ;p'. td. .V. .S’. 

Settlers in Canada. (Written fo§ 

Yotnig l*eople.) 10 l ingravings by ( Albert 
and i)al/iel. (id. N. S. 


MUDIE’S History of British Bird^ 

Kevi.^od liy W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 Plate," of Ifggs^ 2 vols. N.S. 

With t’t.e^'l.Hi " ( olonred, ^s. 6 d. jK-.r vol. 

. NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 

of Great B.’-itain ;• .e Recor.l of# British 
Valour on every \>S\ in th<^>ear, fr.nu 
William thr C'oii.jiKu n to llie I’.atlle of 
Inkerinann. I'y Maje'r Johns, R.M.,and 
l.ieut. P.^y. Niei'l.fs, R.M. Im!e\t?s. 24 
Portr.aits*fner Holhtin, Reynolds, ij^e.*6.v. ^ 

NlCfiLINFS History of tlie Jesuits : 

their Origin, 1 logiess, Doculiies, and l)e- 
signs. 8 Por::..il". 


PETRARCH S 

Sonnets, Triumifhs, 

and otlie: l’'ie!ii 

", ir, Iknglisli V’erse. With 

Life by limma 

s (fampbcll. Portrait and 

13 Si eel hmgr.'A 


PICKERING'S 

Histoj^y of the Rac.... 

of Mam m (! th 

eir Gcograp%ii 111 Distrilm- 


(ion: wit'n A.n Anai ytic.m, SvN'offis ok 
THK NaTIKAL HiS 1 i)I.:Y OK M A -SC Bv Hr. 
Mall. Map of l-ht W’urld and 12 Plate-.. 

With tine Pi.ite-*co]r*]re(i, 7.0 (d. 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 
Mode:* ( ieograpliy on a Peiinilar Plan. 
Coni|)iled fromiiie t e^t Aiitlioi it ies, Liiglish 
an(iF(,tei';r.. i'V !i. G. Bolin. 150 Wood- 
cuts ami 5,1 .Map.s. ts. ^ 

With the M.g " coloured, 

With.na the M.g.s, 

POPE'S jPoiFtical* Works, including 
n,"l.itR!is. lalit., will; Notes, by R. 


• Poor Jack. (Written for Aoung 

People.) With i6 Illustrations after Clait- 
son Stanfield, R.rA. y;. (yd. N.S. • 
Midshipman Easy. With 8 fnil 
page Illustration", ^m.all })Ost 8vo. 3.V. cA. 

Ak.Sk 

— Peter Simple. W ith :: full-page ! I!us- 
trations. .'-'in.dl po-t \ o. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wcllingr- 

ton and the British Armies. Fronti.spiece. 
and 4 Portraits. 


MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, 

Their laves and Works. By Duppa and 
Quatrei^-re de (Riim y. Portraits and 
I'aigraviiigs, incl^ling the Last Judgment, 


and Cartoons? 


MILLER’S History of t«e Anglo- 

.Saxons, from ihe. Ikarliest Period to the 
Nonnan Compu-si. J’oi trait i>f Alfred, Map 
%iSaxon Britain, and 12 .Steel Ifcigravings. 


MILTON’S Poetical Works, with a 

Memoir and Notes by |. Montgomery, an 
Inde.K to Paradise Los., 'J'odd’s Verbal 
Index' to all the Poems, and Notes. 120 
Wood Engravings. 2 voL N. S. 


Carruther". : \oi". 

Homer's •t?iad, with Imrodm tiou 

and Notes by R'-v. [. .S. Wkttson, 

With Pla.vman’" Hwign.s. A. .V. ^ 

Honitr's Odyssey, with the IIa i i t k 

OK Fko(.s .Ji.M I* M ICC, Hymns, (vc. , hy 
other traiislatuis. including (.Iiapiiiaif In- 
troduction .xiid Notes 1 a' j. S. WkilsmT, 
’ M..\. Wbjh Maxinaii's Hesigns. Ak .S . 


— Life, in i 
P,y R. C,arruti 


nyix.v,u.u.u..,-. ............ ^ 

POTTERY JiND •PORCELAIN, c d 

other ohu'it" •.fWertu. Cenipii-^ing an 
^lluslratmi C.daiogu:^ of the Bermd CM- 
lection, with t.he prices and imuK^ of the 
Possessor.". AFo an Introdiietory I.K.tiiie 
on Pottery .fud Porcelain, a^dan iMi-r.i\ed 
List of all Marks and Monograms. Jiy 


With ctilonrtd 1 I^istrtitions, icys. (id. 

PROUT’S (Fa%er) Reliqnes. Kdited 
^bvKev. F. .Mahony. • Copyright edition, 
with the .Authors last corrections .niKl 
additions. 21 Ktchings by D. Machse, 
R.A. Nearly (kx. plages. 55. N.S. 



14 BOHJSrS LIBRARIE3^ 


Rf.CREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With j 

Some Account of the Game found in the I 
Hritish Isles, and 13lrectionsfor the Manage- I 
meat of Dog and Gun. Hy hjCr^tven.’ 62 j 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Isngravings after : 
A. Cooper, R.A. 

REDDING'S History and Descrip- ; 

lions of Wf es, Ancient and Modern. 20 : 
Woodcuts. 

RENNIE. Insect Ajrchitectnre. Re- ' 

vi.sed'by Rev. J. CD Wood^M.A. 186 : 
Woodyuts. N. S. 

ROBINSON -CRUSOE. With Memo'r of 

Defoe, 12 Steel hmgravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

• r W'ithout the I’uigravings, \ 

ROIVIE IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins :f 1 
the Ancient City, and Monument, of Modern j 
' Times, lly C. A. E:Ton. 34 Steel En- ' 
gravings. 2 vols. 

SHARRE (S.) Tne History of Egypt, 

froin*ihe Earliest Times till the Conquest 
hy the Arabs, a.d. 640. 2 Maps and up- 

wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. iV. .V. 
SOUTHEY'S Life 'of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes,* Facsimiles of Nelson’s 
W'riting, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
' iiy.,s, after Birket Foster, &c. N. S. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 

Women; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
l'\‘,;-titude, and Virtue. With 14 Stcel'l^or- 
trai-s. S. 

STUART and REVETT’S Antiquities 

of Atli,“ns, aiul other Monuments of Greece ; | 
with Glossary di Terms used Pi Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel' Plates am numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET’S British W^^blers. 5^. — See 

Bechstein. , 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
.Asmar.' Trans, by Sir C. Morrel', Numer- : 
ous Woodcuts. I 


TASSO’S Jerusal''m DoHvered. In 

Fhiglish Spenserian Verse, 1 with Life, by 
J. H. Wiffen. V’ltb 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. N. S. 

WALTEll’S Manly Exercises; con- 
. laining Skating, Riding, Di*i\’i',.ig, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, «^c. 
44 Engravings and numerou^[„}Voodcuts. 
WALTON’S Complete Angler, or the 
' Contemplative Man's Recreation, by Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me, 
p oirs and Nicies by K. Jesse. Also an^' 
Account of Fishing Stations, I'ackle, &c. , 
by IL G. Bohn. l‘otlrait and 203 Wood- 
cuts. N.S. 

With 26 additional Engravings on Steel, 

ys. 6 d. 

Lives of Donne, Wottonj H^ioker, 

&C..; With Notes. A New Edition, r*‘- 
vised by A. H. P.nller with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Siij natures, &c. 
N. S. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. 18 Steel En- 
gravings. 

Victories tf.— .Stv Maxivell. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 

.Arclueology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H . M . Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 75'. (id. N. S. 

WHITE’S Natural History of Sol- 

borne, witli Oliservations on various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists’ Calendar, 
^ir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by K. Je.sse. 40 Portraits. N. S. 

With the Plates coloured, 7.9. (d. N. S. 

YCUNG LADY’S BOOK, The. A 
MAinual of Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and 
Accomplislniienis. 1200 Woodcut illustra- 
tions. ys. 6 <i\ 

cloth gill, gilt edges, gs. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

• Translations-' FROM the Greek and T.atin. 

loi Vols. at 5 ^-. ■’X'epting those jnarked othenvise. (24/. 15.?. 6^/. pe7’ setl) 


AISCHY^LUS, Dramas of. In 

. English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 41^1 
edition. N. vV , 

The Tragedies of. In Prose, with : 

Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
P>.A. Portrait. 3J. 6d. i 

AMMIANUS MARCEI UINUS. His- i 

vtory of Rome during the' Reigns of Con-' ' 
stantiu.s, Julian, Jovianus,Valentinian, and 
Valens, ^ C. D. Youge, B.A. Double 
volume. 7s. 6d. 


ANTONINUS (M. A^rcliubV, The 

Thoughts of. TransL- . d j'lterally, with 
Notes, Biographical Jetch, and Essay on 
the Plulosdfihy, by George Long, M.A. 
3^. 6 d. N. S. 

APULEIUS, The Works of. Com- 
prising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
Florida, and Discourse of Magic. With 
a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche, 
and Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche. Frontis- 
piece. 
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I 

ARISTOPHANES* Comedies. Trans., 

with Notes^nd Extracts from Frere’s and 
other Metrical Versioifi, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 

* ^ 

ARISTOTiLE’S Nlconi^chean Ethics, 

Trans., witli Notes, Analytical Introdnc- 
tion, and^uestioris for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. '^owt*. 

.. — Politics and Economics. ‘*Trat.%., 

with Notes, Analyses, and lnde.\', by E. 
Walford, M.A., and an |:ssay*and Lijj; by 
Dr. Gillies. 

• — Metaphysics. Trans., with* Notes, 
^nrd'fsis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M‘Mahon,^M.A. 

— History of Animals. In Ten Book.s. 
■'I’r.afis., with Notes and Index, by K. 

• Cresswell, M.A. * 

Organon ; or, Logical Treatises, and 

the Introduction of Forpl^’ry. With Notes, 
Aiialysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O. 
F.buAn, M.A. 2 vols. 3.V. 6r/. each. , 

Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 

Hobbes’ Analysis, Kxam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Uucklcy,J 5 .A. Portrait. • 

ATHENiEUS. The Deipnosophists ; 

or, the Haiupiet of the r,earned, 

Yonge, I’.A. Witli an Appendix of I octi- 
cal Fragments. 3 vols. 

atlas of Classical Geography. 22 

large Coloured Maps. With a comidete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 7.?. 


BION.— .VfV Theocritus. 

C iE S A R . Commentaries on -the 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the .Si4T>l'h> 
mentary Hooks attributed to Hirtnis, in- 
cluding the complete Ale-xamlnan, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Trans, with Notes. 
Portrait. 


CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the Vipl 

of Venus. Trans, with Notes an. l.io-* 
graphical Introduction. lo which are 
a.Ule.l, Metrical Versions by Lamt', 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 


CICERO’S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Von®, H.A. 4 vols. 

On Oi^%ry and Orators. With 

I.etters to^Qunl^s and Brutus. 
with Notes, by I^v. J. .S.^'hitson, M.A.^ 
On the Nature of the Gods, Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Con.sul- 
• .ship. Trans., with Notes, b/C- D. Yonge, 
B.A. ^ 

Academics, De Fimbus, and Tuscu- 

Ian Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B. • 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 


CICERO'S Orations. — Continued. ^ 

Ollices I or, Mur.il Duties. Cato 

Major, an Icssay on^Oh.* Ago ; Lmlius, an 
Essay oir IViondship ; Scipio’s Dream ; 
Paradoxes; L.tter to (^' liiitus on Magis- 
trates. Trans., with Notes, liy C. R. I'id- 
inonds. Portr.ii?. . 3A'. ruf. ^ ^ 

DEmOSTHENES’ Orations. Trans., 
with Notes, Argmiieiils, a Chronological 
Ahstract, and .fpijendices, hy C. Rann 
Keniitflf . 5 vols. ^ ^ 

DT^TIONARY of LATIN and GUEEK 

(Ti‘'t:iti' )ns ; including Proverbs, .M.ixiiiis, 
Molioc'., l.aw' reniis and I'luases. With 
the Qu.'juitics marke.lf and hhiglisli 'Trans- 
latioiis. ^ 

With Index Verborum (622 pages). t)S. 

Ind<*^\ Verhorum to the above, with th * 

Quart it iis and iKccenls inaiked (5I) p.igcd; 
limp . lotli. ir. • ^ 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. and 

(ipicioiis of the .Ancient l’hiloso[.,ln i 
Ti.ins.. wiih Notes, liy D. Yonge, B.A. 


BPICTETUS. I’lu; Discourses of. 

Bneffrinnion and Brag 


With I , ... 

Wilii Notes, l.ife, and View of hi.s 1 .... 
sop^y, hy Dcoi ge l.ong, ,\I..\. A. 
EURIPIDES. Trans , with Notes and I 
♦ odncii'.ii, i.y T. A. llu^lvley, B.A.. l’< 


trait. 


)GY.\ln English 
I. A. • With .Mcii ical 


GREEK ANTHOi^OGY. . . 

Brc-e l..y G. Bulges, .\I.A. • With .Mcincal 
Versic.ns by Bland, .'Keiivalc, rord f^cn- 
m.in, Ic. f • 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hcliodorus, 

I oiUMia aii^Adiilles I'atius; vi/., 1 h'- 

Adventured” 'I'licageiies and Cliariclea ; 
Amours of l).ii>biiis :md t bloc ; and l-ove 
of Cduopho ami Bencippc. dVans., witl^ 
Nutert, by Lev R. Slllllh, M ..L 
HERODOTUfe. laterally trans.^by Kov. 

Henry Cary, M.A. J’orii.iH. , . 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 

. li;* rg. .1.. P'"'"' 

by 'lAtb r; ?imf 'J bcognis, by I'lcic. 

•HOMER'S Iliad.# In 

Note, by '1. A. Bnckley, B.A. ioilrail. 

Battle of the Brogs and Mice. In F'^bd 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by i. A. 
Bm.'kley, 1>.A. ^ 

HORACE. Wn Pros' by Smart with Note 

“ bAj'. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 

trait, ar- 6-/. * 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. By > • 

Rev. C. W. Sing, .M.A. 
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BOHN'S LJBKAKJES. 


JUSVIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, and 

Kulropius. 'I'raiis. , with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M'.A. , ^ 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, 'SULPICIA, 

and Lucilius. In lb-o<e, with Note>, 
rhronoloiiical Tables, .Va;ii>tienfs, by L. 
I'.vans, M.A. ♦d'u uliiV' 
irical Version jf Juvenal and P^ei^ius by 
Clifford. Front ispi^‘*^e. 

LIVY., the History Oi Rome^ , Trans. 
1 ,'y Dr. S'»blan and olbers. 4 vois. Por- 
trait. < « 

LUCAN'S Pliarsalia. In lbo.se, with 
Notes by H. ' 1 '. Rijey. 

LUCIA;^’S Dialogues of th6 Gods, 

. ,f the Sea (lods, tuid of the Dead. Tran'.. 
!,y Howard Williams, M..\. ^ 

LUfJRETiUS. In Pn >se^^with Notes ami 
P)i(yL;raphical Intisiduittio.. by Rev. ). S. 
Wtilson, M.A. /I'o^wbich is added the 
•Meiric.'^Version by J. M. (lood. 
MARTIAL’S Epigrams, eoir.i.leie. In 
Prose, with Verse Trtinshitions seb-eted 
froiri Knglish Poets, aiid other .sourees. 
Dble. voi. (670 pages',, y:. (W. 
IipSCHUS.- Sec rJu’flcritus. 

OVID’S Works, comi)lete. In P.ose, 
■with Notes and liitrodnciie>n. ; vuls. 

PAU&ANIAS’ Description of Grccct. 

Transl:ited into Engli.sb, wnb Notes and 

1 ndex. lly .;i-rthur RivbaiTi >tiiileto, 

-.(iinetimc Seludar of I rinily ( ■)ll.*ge, C'am- 
bri<De. *'2 vols. f , . 

PH AL ARIS. Bentley's D i sserPltioiiB 
tipon the Epistles of I’iialan^, 1 lieinisto- 
. les, SocraKrs, Ein ipioe.-,, y.nd the Fables 
t)f Hesup. With Intiodiie! ion and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Pli.I). 

-PHTDAR. < In Pro.se, with Inirodmtion 
and Notes by Daw'son W. Turner. 'I'o- 
gethcr with the Metrical Version by .Abra- 
bam Moore. Portrait. 

PLATO’S Works. Trans., with Intro- 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 

Dialogues. 'A Summary aiul ,\nalysis 

ofi * "ith .Vn.'dyiical I idex ti^ llie Greek 
text of modern editions 'ayd the above 
translations, Ijy A. Day, LL.I). • 
PLAUTUS-’S Comedils. In Prose, with 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, 13 -A. 

2 vols. V 

PLINY’S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Rostock, M.D., F.K.S., 
and IE T. Riley, R.A. 6 vols. 

PLINY. The Letter^ of JPliny the 
Younger. Melinoth’s Transition, revised, 
with Notes and short, Life, by Rev. F. C. 
'F. Eosanquet, M..\. 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Xfiensupbi. .,1 

F.ssays. Trans, by ph W. King, M.A. Ac .V. 

- - Elh'i,c;il ESK.'iyK. lian'-, by ,N. K. 

Shillet^, M.A. ATS. 

Lives. .SVr /</.<’<■ 7 - 

PROPERTIUS, The EljgicSjpf. Ui-h 
r^b’itcs, (Aiter.'dly Iniiisl.ited liy the Rev. R. 
). F. (laiitilloii, M..\., with im-tncal vt r- 
sion-, »)f SeEct Flegies by NoUand Elton. 

..v.t/, ♦. 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory. 

Tr'iP.s., with Nole.s and Riogrd ib.ii yl 
Notice, by Rev. j. S. Watson, M.A. 

? vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, .and VELLHJUS 

Raten, ulus. 'Trans. , witli Notes .uid Rii>-» 
gr.iphical Notices, by j. S, WatMin, M.A. 

SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Newly 

iran-'iated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 
;,v. (■',/. Ab .V. ^ • 

SENECA’S Minor Works. T ranslated 
by A. .Mew.irt, M.A. [In f'le press, 

SOTHOCLES. Tile Tragedies of. In 

Riu.Nf, with Notes, ^ Arguments, and Intro- 
duitioii. Rorirait. 

STRABO’S Geography. T rans., with 

Nati-s, by W. Falconer, '.M.A., and H. C. 
Hamilton. Clojiioiis Index, giving .Ancient 
and Modern Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 

C'.ysai '. ;ind Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of 'Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by 1 '. Forester. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 

w it !l Notes. 2 vols. 

TERl&NCE and PHiEDRUS. In Eng- 
lish Rrose, with Notes and Arguments, liy 
IE ' 1 '. Riley, R.A. 'To which is added 
t'^m.'irr’s Mefrical Version of Phaidrus. 
With Tbontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, 

and 'I'yrla-us. In Rrose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Ilanks, M.A. lo 
which are .'ippended the M i-'.i luc ai. Vr.K- 
sioNS of Chapman. Portrait of 'I'heocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. 'J'rans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. 6r/. each. 

TYRTiEUS.— Theoi'Sius, ' 

VIRGIL. ThO W9rks of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
.additional Notes and Riographical Notice, 
by T. A. Ruc'.dey, R.A. Portrait. 3.V. td. 

XENOPHON’S Works. 'I rans., with 
' ■ Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and others. 
Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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CCILLEGIATE SERIES. 


lo V^'oh. at^s. each 

DANTE, ^lie Infern^. Prose Trans.,* 
with t fie 'L^xt of tile Original on the same 
jia.ufe, aiK^J'lxj^uiatory Notes, liy John 
A. Carlyle, M.l). ]^urlrait. N. A* 

I The Purgatorio. I'rosc Trans., with 

f the Oriitiual on llie same pattJ, aiul K.\- 
plaiiatory Notes, liyW. S^Dugelale. AT A. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in (ireck. 

(#1 ieslficli’s 'J'ex't, with tlie ReadingsVif 
Mill ami Scholz al the fool of the jiage, and 
J^arallel References in the i?iargin. Also a 
Critkal Introduction and Chronological 
jlahies. 'I'wo Fac-siiniles of Creek iyanu- 
scripts. 650 pa'^es. 3.V. 6(f. 

or hound up with a Grech and Ifiiglish 

1 . exicon to the New Trsftuncnt (250 pages 
add^tioi^d, ni.'iking in all 901-1 5.V. 

The Lexicon may be had separately, * 
price 2.t. 

DOBREE’S Adversary!. (Notes on tflt 
Greek and Latin ClassiLs.) h.dued by the 
late j’rof. Wagner, 2 vois. 


(2/. \OS. pO'^d.) 

DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 

tim (.reeks. VV’ii It inpp!en#iitary Treatise 
oiTlhe Language, Tletres, jind Liosody ef 
the (,reeK J train.'it ists. Nmnerons llln^- 
trat’ons and 5 l‘l#ins. P.y J. W. 'Donald- 
son, D.'/lil Ah .V. 

ICFiGHTLEY’S (Thomasf Mythology 

of.Xniunl ( ireere and Imly. l\e\'ised by 
Leonhard .Sclnnit/, Ph.D., LL.D. 12 
Plates. A. # 

HERODOTUS, Notes on. Origin, al 

and Selected fioiii the best Commentator 
by D. \\». I'mrier, M.A. Coloured Ma) . 
An.;lysi 8 .aid Summary of, wnh 

a Avm .mistica! 'J'al#e o£ Kvents— Tahh > 
of Wii^ii!., Measun*s, Aronoy, .s^d Di> 
tan.s>,-- ati Outline of the llistury ai.-l 
Geography — and the Dates coiiijih ted fi.>ia 
Gaishad, baelir, Py J. T. Wlieelei. 

THUCYDIDES.* Ah Analysis and 

Snnunaiy of. With Cliis mologica! Table 
of Kyciiis. Ar., liy J. Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LTBRARY. 

5S Vols. at 5^". each.^ excepting those niarktJ ot he nai sc. (l*;/. gs. set.) . 


AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline U 

(.Comparative Physiology touching the 
^^■^f^mtiire and Dcvelojiinenl of the Races 
of .uiimals living and extinct. l‘'or Schools 
and Colleges. Enlarged by Dr. Wriflit. 
With Index and 300 Illustrative WoodAits. 

BOLLEY’S Manual of Technical 

-Analysis; a Guide for tlie Testing and 
Valuation of tlie v.'irious N.atural ami 
Ai tilicial .Substances emphryed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, hruruled on the , 
work of Dr. Policy. Edit, by Dr. Paid. 

100 Woodcuts. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

- — Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 

its Alt^hauisincaiid Vital Endowments, as 
evincing De^mi Preceded by an Account 
of the Author’s l)I%)veries in the Nervous ' 
System by A. Shaw. N iimeifrus Woodcuts. 


i 

BRIDGEWATER •TREATISES* 




Chfllmcrs on the Adaptation of *' 

l'\!ei^;d Nature to tlie Moral ;uui* Intei- 
ha.iumt ->;i-.*1flftion of Man. With Mcim-ir 
'ey Rev. I )r. Ciunining. j-'orlrait. 

Prout's Treatise on Chemistry, 

.Mt t-. uifclogy, and the Function*)f Dig* s- 
lion, with rcfci^.ncc to Natural Thei.-h>gv-. 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Griffith. 2 M;i|)s. 

Buckland's Geology and 

ah gy. Wiih .Adilitioiis Iry ^ITirf. Owen, 
i’raf. l'hilli])s, ami P. Prowm* Memoir < f 
Pm klaml. Poilrait. j vc^s. j^s. yol. 1. 

't ext.* Vol.^JI. Qo ♦arge p*latcs with 

— — Ro<?ct*s Animal and Vegetahio 
* i’hy-i<#i<rg> . ^03 XfoodcLits. 2 *-ol.s. 

ea I . U 

~ Kidd ^11 the Ada^ijtfition of Ej(- 

lei oa! N.iture to the I’liysical Condition -f 


Kirby on the History, Habits, 

• ^nd Instincts of Animals. Wffh Notes by 
1 '. Rymer Jones. 100 Woodcut.s. 2 vols. 

— ^ Whew el Ps Astronomy and 

General Physics, considered with reference 
to Natural 'i'heology. Portrait of the Eai 1 
of Bridgewater, y. 6 d. 


.Man. o. c*/. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr.^W*. B.) Zoology. 

.V Systematic Vie^ of the Structure, Ha- 
hns, Instinct\ and Uses of the principal 
Families of the .Animal ^Kingdom, and "f 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains, Re- 
vised by VV. S. Dallas, F'.L.S. Numerous 
Woodcut.s. 2 vols. 6^. each. 
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CAIIpENTER’S Continued. 

Mechanical Philosophy, Astro- 

iioiuy, and Horology. A ^^ui-alar Expo- 
sition. i 3 i Woodcuts. 

— Vegetable Physiology and Sys- 

tematic iJ^;tany. A c'anfplelo Introduction 
to the Knowlit-dge of JManls. Revised by 
K. r,ankestei, M.i)., 6^:c. -Numerous 

WoodctUs. 6 j. 

— Animal Physiology. Rt^ EedEdi- 

'tion. 31 >o Woodcuts. 65. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A . yl- 

leclioii of the ^oincs played. leliied hy 
I. I.Owcnthal. Nb w ediln-n. .. 

CHEV'iIEUL on Colour, Containing 
the Principles of Harmony ami Contrast 
of Colours, and their Applicati .n to the 
Arts; including Painlviig, Decoration, 
'I'apestrie.s, Carpets, hiosaics. Glazing, 
Staining, Cali o Printing, Letterpress 
Prinlii.^, Map Colouring, Dress, f.and- 
scape atid Flower (jardeaing, &c. Irans. 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 

With an additionaLscries of t 6 Plates 

in Colours, 75. d. 

-E^EMOSER’S History of Magic. 

I’rahs. by W. Ilowitt. With an Appendix 
* of the .'nosf remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Se(A nd Sight, i'ahle-Turning, and Spiiit- 
Rapping,- 2 vols. 

HIND’S Introduction to Astronomy. 

With Vocabulary of the I'erms in present, 
use. Numerous Woodruis. ( i. N.S. 

HOGG’S (Jabez) Elements of ^Ixperi- 

mental and Natural Philosophy. ^ Being 
an Easy Introduction td' • Sth^dy of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electrici V, Voltaism, and Mnjgnctism. 
400 Woodcuts, 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos ; or, Sketch 

o.^-a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans, hy E. C. Otte, B. H. P.iul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
35. 6 d. e.ach, expepting vol. v., 55. 

— - jtersonal Narrative of his Travels 

in America during thcuyeprs 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross, 3 vols. 

Views of Nature ; or, Contem- 
plations of the Sublime PhenomeiA of 
Creation, wiili Scientific I"ustrations. 
Trans, by E. C. Otte. 

HUNT’S (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 

or, Studies of the Phys ical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert HuiW, Professor at 
the School of Mines. , ^ 

JOYCE’S Sciehtilic Dialogues. A 

Familiar Introduction to tJie Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 

— Numerous Woodcuts. 


JOYCE'S Introduction td the Arts 

and Sciences, fc ' Schor is and Young 
People. 1 )ivi(le(L into Lessons with Ex 
amina'Ain Questions, ‘'/oodruts. 3J. 6 d. 

JUKES-BROW’.E’S StuderG’s Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. By A, J. 
Jnkes-P>rowne, of the Geologii 1 Survey of 
England. With niimeri<ls DDgrams and 
.’^llustiLitions, 6 s. N.S. 

— The Student’s Handbook of 
Hystoricaf Gcuf^gy. By A. J. Jukes- 
Brown, B.A., F.G.S., of the (Geological 
Siirve^ of Jhigland and Wales. With 
nj.merotis Diagrams and Jllustratiotis. - v. 
Ah .V. 

■ The Building of the British 

IsIaiuL. A htmlv In ( u-om-aplilca! Kvohi 
ti,.n. By A. J.' jukrsd’.ruune, iSC.S. 
7.V. d. 

KNIGHT’S (Charles) knowledge is 

Power, A Popular IVlanual of I’olitical 
FGconoiny, 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fuseli, 
With Introductory Essay and Notes hy 
»R.. Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology, 

I With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
I for calculating Nativities, hyZadkicl, 

MANTELL’S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Maj). 

— ^ Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. 1 lamlhook to the Organic Reiiiaiiis 
in the British Museum. Numerous Woocl- 
culs. 6^. 

^Wonders of Geology; or, a 

Familiar Exposition of Geological I’iienco 
n.ena. A coloured (Geological Map of 
Jcngland, Plates, and 200 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 7.V, 6 d. each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess, being 

the Matches and best Games played hy the 
American Champion, with e.vplanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. lahventhal. With 
j short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy, 

; SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and Man. 
j Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
hell’s Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. T 
SMITH’S (Pye) Geology ond Scrip- 
1' ture ; or, the Relation V tween the Scriptures 
and Geologid.tl Science. With Memoir. 

; STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Sdt\ools, including an Account h.' 

' some of the early Gernian Masters. By 
t George Stanley. 

i STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s Hand- 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia- 
I grams and Coloured Frontispiece, j lA’, 
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LIBRARY. 


STAUNTok l^Contirmed. 

Choss Praxis. W Supplement to the 

Chess-player’s ln^andb^k. Cont^ningthe 
most imoi^tant modein Improvmnents in 
the Opemngs ; Code otH^Hcss Laws ; an\l 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. Annotated. 
636 pagelP Diagrams. 6 j. 

Chess-Player’s Comftaiilc^- 

('omprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match Games, including fthe French 
Match with M. St. Amitit, and a SelJttion 
of Original Problems. Diagrarn^and Co- 
.loured Frontispiece. v 

Chess Tournament of lo51. 

A Collection of Games p^yed .at this cele- 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
aiifl Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 
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STOCK HARDT’S ExperimelJtal 

Chemistry'. A Handbe^ok for the Study 
of the iicience by •simple Experiments. 
Edit, by C.* W. He.aton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. iV. .V. 

URE’S (Dr. A.)*^tton Majfufacturo 

if Great Pritail^ systei Jatically investi- 
gated ; i\’ilh an Introdiicaory View of its 
Comp.arative State in Foreign C'^nntries. 
Revi^^^ by P. T. Simmonds. i5g Itlus- 
trations. 2 vols. ^ ^ 

Philosophy of ^Manufactures, 

or an Exposition of the|Scientific, Moral, 
and CoinmeK'i.il Ecr^iiomy of the Fai tt ry 
Sy.stenr of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
800 pages. 7 s. 6 d. 


ECONOMICS AND FlNANt^. 

• ^ 

GILQART’S History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. Revised to 1881 by 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank ot Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. 2 vols. loi'. JV. S. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


28 Volumes at Various Prices, (8/. \os,persetT\ , 

COINS, Manual ^f. — S(^H ump Jut cys. 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables. ' 

Comprehending the Chronology and*His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
^ to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 

. W. Rosse. 800 pages. \os. 

Index of Dates. Compre]jending 

the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alph.abetically arranged ; being 
a complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. ^s. each. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper ! 
Edition. 6s. i 

BUCHANAN’S Dictionary of Science 

and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades, By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplemei^. Edited by Jas. A. Smith. 6s,* 

CHRONICLE^QF THE TOMBS. JL • 

Select Collection of Epftaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiipities. By T. J. Pettigrew, I 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 5^. % 

CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction to 

Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planchc. 

950 Illustrations. 

IP 7 /A t/u Illustrations coloured ^ 15^. , 

JI,S, 


DATES, Jnde:^ of.^Sce Blair, ' 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English. Containing Words from 
El^Iish •ii-t*liters previous to the 19th 
Century. By Thomas Wright, -M-A.. 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS (The)! A Selec'- 

tion from life Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Mod>#rn Timex, 
With Introduction, Notes, Observ.ftif^is, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammattic Literature, 
by^Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. 6s, N, S, 

GAMES|» Hai^book of. Coni|lfis!ng 
Tr^lises*on'*above 40 Games of Chance, 
Skin, and. MarMal Dexterity, including 
"NA^ist, Billiards, &c. PMit. 4 .y Henry G. 
^ohn. Numerous Dia|rams. 5^. N, S. 

HEN^REY’S Guide to English 

Coins. Revised Edition, by C- F. Keary, 
M.A., F.S.A. With Historical Intro- 
duction. 6 j. 

HUMPlrtREYS’ Coin Collectors’ 

Manual. Ar^ Ijjistijjical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illu;* 
trations. 2 vols. 5s. each. N. S. 
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LOWNDES’ Blblloffraphor’s Manual 

of English Literature. Containin;T an Ac- 
count of Rare ani Curious^, Books pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by \V. W T/>'vndes. e Parts I,-X. fA to Z), 
3S. 6 d. each'.(* Part Al. (Appendix Vbl.), 
55. Or the II parts in A'vols., half 
morocco, 2/. 2s. 

(1. 

MEDIQrlNEj Handbook of Domestic, 

J’opularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
-joo pages. 5^“ 

NOTED NAMts 9F PfCTION. 

Dicnonary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bc*stowe<l on Emi- 
nent Men. &c. By W. A. Whc‘Ber, M.A. 
V.1-. N. A. A 


POLITICAL j CYC%jl».ff:DIA. A 

Dictionary of Ij.^olitica , Constitutional, 
Statistical, andj. For^.isic Knowledge ; 
formihg a Work )f Referent e on subjects 
d of Civil AdminL.T-ation, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 35. 6 d. edJi. 

a- t> 

.^^.RpVERBS, Handbook of. Con 

taining .an entire Kepublication of Ray’s. 
Collectio 1, with Additions from Foreign' 
irangtiages a’i-id Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxt.nis, and Phrases. 5.^. 

A Polyglot of Foreign.)s C m- 
prising F'rciich, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portjiguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. 5.?, 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; 01. 

Kindred Words and thtiir Opposites, Col 
lected and Contrasted by Ven. (j. J. 
Smith, M.A. 5.V. N. S. 

WRIGHT (Th.) -See Dictionar . 

r 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. , 


12 Volumes at 3 ^-. 6(L each, cxceptin^^ , 

ADLNEY’S Evelina ; or, a jA'oung 
l/ady’.s. Entrance into the World. By F. 
Burney (Mine. D'Arblay). With Intro- 
cltK^pon and’Niiiesby A. K. Ellis, Author 
of ‘ iiylvi'.stfca,’ Kc. N. .S'. 

Ceciua. Wivh Introduction and 

Notes by A,«R. Ellis. 2 vols. N. A. 

DL STAEL. Co^:inne, om Italy, 
lly Madame dc Stael. 1 l)> 

l.mily Baldwin and Paulina 
EBERS’ Egyptian Pi ii?-:?<jia8. \'f!,'ians. 

by, Emma Buchheini. A'. A', 
FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 
1. his Frieiwl Mr. Abraham AdainSj^ With 
Ixoscoe’s Biography. C ndkshank' s Ulus- 
i rat ions. N. S. 

V 


)se mat'ked olhei'-lvise. {2/. 5 /. per set.) 
FIELDING. — Continued. 

Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 

Cruikshank' s Illustrations. 5.1". N. S. 

History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
ling. Roscoe's Faiition. CruiJcsh-ank’ s 
I^liustrations. 2 vols. N. S. 

GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. Trans, 
by A. F. D. A. A. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed ; being 
a ^ Translation of ‘I Promessi Sposi.’ 
Nilimeroiis Woodcuts, i vol. (732 pages) 
55. N. A. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full- 
page Illustrations. N. A. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 

*8 Volumes at J'arious Prices. (2/. 3^'. (>d. per set.) 


BELL (Sir Charles).^ cTli,e^ Anatomy 

.iiul Philosophy of Expressi on, 'S.s Con- ^ 
nected wjth the Finc'iirts. 5.y. A’^A. 

DEMMIN. Pistory of Aj^ms \nd‘ 

.\rinour Rom the Earliest Plriod. 't>y 
Auguste Demmin. Trans, by C. C. 
Black, M.A., (Assistant Keeper. S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illu*tr.ati;; ns, 70. 5 </. Al A. 

FAIRHOLT’S Costume England. 

'I'hird I'idition. '''nbri'ed and Revised by 
tile Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. With 
more than 700 Engravings, z vols. 5^. 
each. iV. A. 

Vol. I. History. Vol. I. Cdossary. . 


FLAXMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. 
With Three Addresses to the R. A by^ Sir 
R. Westniacott, K.A., and Memoir o 
Flaxmau. I’oriralt and 53 '.s. 6s. A”. A. 

HEATON’^, Co.^eise History of 

Painting. New Edition, revised by 
'W. Cosmo Moukliou-.c. 50'. .\’.A. 

LEONARDC DA VINCI’S Treatise 

on Painting. Trans, by J, F. Rigaud, R.A. 
i . With a Life and an Account of his "VV'orks 
by J.W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 5^. N.S. 
PLANCHE’S History of British 
Costume, from the F 2 arliest Time to the 
loth Century. By J. R. Planche. 4^^ 
Illustrations. 55. N. S. 
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S CHEAP SERIES; 

:e one shilling ’each. 


A Serm of Complete Stopies Essays^ mostly reprint/d from Vols. 
in Bohris Lihrarm^ and neatly hour i in stiff paper cover ^ . 
with cut edges ^suitable foy Railway Reading: 


ASCHAM [ROGER\~- 

•SCHOLEMASTER. By Professor Mayor. 

CARPEN7'ER {DR. W. /?.).— 

PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE ANi; TOTAL AB- 
• \ STINENCE. 

EMy.RSON.— 

ENGLAND AND ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. Lecturer 
on the Race, Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, Wealth, Religion, 

NATURE : An Essay. To which are added Orations, Itectiires* 
and Addresses. ) , • 

Rr'.PRESENTATIVE MEN: Seven Lectures on PilA<ro**Swi 

DPiNHOKG, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon, find GoiVruE. . 

TWT'NTY ESSAYS on Various Sulijer^s. 

:^E CONDUCT OF LIFE. * 

[•KANKUN {BENJAMIN)'.— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. .Edited by J., Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE {NATHANIEL).— 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. Two Vols. in One. 

SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

SCARLET LETTER. 

4iOUSE WITH THE SEV^N GABLfi.S" ^ 
TR/vN’SFORMATION ; or the >>\ble Pawn. Two Parts. 

It. 

HA/.UTT {\V.).- 

TABLE-TALK :,Essays on Men and Manners. Three P.arts, 
PLAIN SPEAKER: Opinions on Bot^s,‘Men, and Thinj^^s 
t hree Parts. ^ 

lectures on THE ENGLISH COMIC Vt^RITER.S. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 
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hIaZLITT [W.).— Continued. 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS EHAKE- 
S PEARL’S FLAYS. /.v' ' ''i 

LECTURES . ON THE LITERATURE OF THECGE OF 

KLE^ARE'CH, chie^iy Dramatic. ' 

IF VI NG ( IVJS/IFVG 7 W 0-— 

Lli'E OF MOHAMMED. With''PQrtrait. 

LIVES OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 

RIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES OF a; TRAVELLER. 

TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS OF CxRANADA AND SPAIN. Two PaVts. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parts. 

COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS: Their Voyages and Dis- 
coveries. 

ADA'ENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rocky 
Monn^iins and the Far Wei'.. 

KvNICtCERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 

I’>e|:ipning the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

TAeES Oi' THE ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST OF f!10RIDA UNDER HERNANDO uE 
SOTO. 

ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI ; or, The Whim*- Whams and Opinions of 
Launcrlot Langstaff, Esq. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; or, The Humourists. 

ASTORIA ; or. Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountnins. 

vVOLFERT’S xLOOST, aiid Other Tales. 

J.AMB ^CHARLE'S).— 

ESSAYS'^CF ELIA. WitP. a'pbrtrait. 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

ELIANA.^ WitE* Biographical Sketch. 

MARRY AT (CARTA IN). 

PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. With a Memoir of 
the Author. 



fjk only^iTS^'>nst\ Edition; no others published in Erikdand contain 
the IJe^^^tuls and J^tyinoloyical Noted^oJ'JIr. iTdcuin^ who 
O deiwf^i\ :^veral years tr- this pohion of the Work. 

W:^B.STER;S^ D«[C.TI*6lSltARY 

OF THE Et^GLISH 'LANGUAlGE. 

ffl *1 

Thoroughly revised anft iiri]iroved 4 )y CllAU^'CFA'’ A. GOODRICH, ]^.D.,*LL.D.^» 

and Noah P(?r’^r, DT)., of Yale College. 

* 

THE GUINEA DICJIONARY. 

New Edition ^SSo], with a Supplement of upwards of^6oo New Words nfid 

Meanings. • 

• ^ 1628 Pages. 3000 Illustrations. 

Tlfe features of this volume, which render it ^perhaps the most usehd 
Dictionary for general reference extanf, as it is undoubtetil^' woe of the cheapest 
hooks ever published, are as follows : — 

1. CoMPLlci ENESS. — It Contains il4,(5bo words. 

2. Accuracy oe Definition. % 

3 . SCIEN'ITFIC AND TECHNICAL TrKMS. 

4. Etymology. 

5. The Or thograiuiy is based, as far a:| pc^ssibl^ ontdxed PrincipTes. 

^4 PRONIJNCIA'I'ION. . • 

# 

7. THE Il.LUS'I RATIVE (JlTATIONS. 

8. The Synonyms. 

9. The Ii.LiJSTKAyi^NS^hich^xceed ^ooo. ^ 

''Cloth, 2is. ; half*hound in calf, 30^. ; calf or half russia, 31^. 6 ( 1 .; ru*ia,^2/^ 


With Aow Pdoyraphical Appendix, conlaininc; over 97/x) Ahiniep 

THE COMPLETE ^JCTIONARY 

|mta?hs, i^^dditirm to ihe above matter* severV valuable l^itcrary Ap^iQjdices, 
and 7®fcwi*;tra^Rages of Illustifl^orj^ gro^j^ed and cla^sihed^. 

I vol. 1919 ])ages, cloth, 31 ^. 67 . 

• • 

^U'ertainly the best y)iai:tiQfl l^nglish Dictionary extant.’— I^ar^rly Review, 1873. 


^-‘'^ipccCiises^ with Specimen ra;es^ sent post free 


nation. 


To he obtained through ail Booksellers* 



BOHN’S SELECT EIEFARY 

OK 

STANDARD WORKS. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦ » - 

1 -^ricc ly. in paper covers, and is. 6 l d\ cloth. 

T. ]).\CO>;\s Es^ W'S. With Tutrodnction and Notes. ' jc.. 

2. Lessing’s LaoK(mLn. Beasley’*^ 'Ip'nnslation, revised, witli Intro- 

duction, NtGcs, Nc.^ by Edward itell, M.A. 

3. llAN'iyc’s Inferno. Translated, ;vith Note , by Rev. 11 . F. Coi)-. 

4. (iOFTitr’s Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 

Anna‘ wSwanwiek. F 

5. "'OFTHiks IkA lioor). l-ieini,^ Part 1 . of tlic .Autobio-raidiy. 

'Franslated !)y J. Oxenford. 

6. ScHiTa.FR’s W \RV .Si-LF\R'r and Thf Maid of Ori.fans. 'I’ran.u 

lated by 1 . 1 lellish and Anna Swanwick. 

7. 'Fhf OPffn’s English. By the late Dean Aifoid. 

8. Jhkf and Lap.ours of thfaa'te ThOxMAS Prassia. D>y Sii- 

A. Helps, K.C.l}. 

9. Pi-ATo’s DI’AFSmojf’s : The Apohy^y- Crito Pliaedo -Protagoras. 

\\ ith Introduc tions. 

] o . iMofifrf:’.s Plays : I'liv.. Miser — Tartuffe- --'Phe SlK)pkee])er turned 

(ientleinan. With brief Memoir. 

^ o 

n. (io.FV illF’s Rfinfkf Fox, in IHiglish Hexameters. By .\. Rogers. 
12. OLD.FR (iGLDSMI I H’s PLAVS. 

yg Lessing’s Plays : N^ithan the Wise — Minna \ on Ihirnhelm. 

14. Plautus’s Comfdie' : Trinummus -Menaechmi -Aulularia 

Captivi. .iU* 

15. Wa'i FRI.OO I ) \\ >. B> r. A. Eaton. With Prefac e anu N otes hy 

Edward liell. 

It), DiAio.s'tht.nf.s (on I'Tin: Crowl*. 'Ti-an-.hited ])y f'. R;iiin 

Kennedy. 

17. 'l ilt: X'lGAR OF WAkEFll.LD. 

1 8 . Oliver Cromwtoo. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19. 'The I’H.RFEG T L'iFl,. By Dr. Channing. Edited by lii^ nc'phc'w . 

■ Rev. \V. H,,ChaAming, 

20. Ladif.s in I’aiEja.ment' Horaci: ,yt A'TTIfns. and otluM- pieces, 
.^/hy Sir O. e)tto Tbeve.yan, iLirt. 
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Oi tok'sTiie Plaiock in London. 
!r\i\c.'s Lim: Cl' afkdik 1 . 

1 L 'RACi'.’s (Odks, l.)y va’-sHi' hanCiS. 

Sihcridan's 

ilACFF’s CbVRAVAN. 


lU’RKlds I''.s>\\ ON ‘Till, Sc la. I MIC 
ANI> Bk.VC 11 I- (■ 1 .’ \Yil!l Slloi ! 
Moinoir. 

Har\'e\’s 'Fki ai UK on riii; Lira i- 

L.AI'ION OF TIIF. IL'.oOD. 


LON-DON: GEORGE BELL ANO SOX.S. 


London ; Printed by Stk.\nge\v.\ys Sons, 'Power Stree , Cambridge Circus, W.C. 






